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CUTCH (KACHH). 

• • * 

dHAPTER I. 

aE&CRIPTlON. 


Outoh, or tbe sea-coast land,! lying between the peninsola of 
K&thi&w&r on the south and the province of Sind fin the north, 
extends from 20*4?^ to 24° north latitude, and 68°56'^o 7l° 10'«ast 
longitude. EzclhsivS of the Ran, it contains an estimted area of 6500 
square miles, a population of 487,305 souls, or 74*97 ro the square mile,* 
and yields a yearly revenue of about £260,00^ (Rs. 26,00,000).* ^ 

A belt of land, 160 miles from east to west and from thirty-five to 
'seventy from north to south, Outch is* almost entirely cut off from 
the continent of India, on the north and east bjj^the Ban, on the south 
,by the gulf 8f Gutch, and on the west by tf!e AraDian sea and the 
eastern or Kori mouth of the river Indus. From.its isolated 
position, the special character of its people, their peculiar dialect, 
ut(f their strong feeling of personal loyalty to their ruler, the 
peninsula of Cutch has more ot the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of the Bombay Government. 

The territory of Cutch has as shown in the margin a thr^fold 

jurisdiction ; the first comprises 
the state, hhalsa, portion under 
the direct management of His 
nighnes%the B4o; the second 
are the estates of the Bh&ydS* 
or cadets fif the Riip*s house, a 
^dy of feudal lan^ords ; the 
third, sewen villages scattered 
over xhe centre of the province 


• • 

AdtrSniilraUre Svib-dtmnotu, 


ToittMiOinni. 

Nnmber of 
villRgeB. 

FopuU- 

tfon. 

mtveiipsMtiwBio ... 

BBlsilvAiMk 

HoMTUkoc 

• 

Total ... 

639 

400 

7 

809,650 * 
177,939 
6714 

1086 

467,305 


m 1 BesidM to manhM and lowlands the Sanskrit Kac hfl h l i is appU^ tO river banks 
ahd coast tta^ Lassen Isd i sehe ARerthuinsknn^ L ISSjTOse o. . . * . , 
• This includes the inoemes of the sinaUer ch>eb. In 187# me estima^M total 
;i«wimewas%266,062(Bs.aS,e0,890). 

• B aae—i^ ' 
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Chattel. 

Description. 

Diviaions. 
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Aapect. 


2 STATES. 

^ < * ' » * « 
known as tke Adhoi sub-division end held by one of *the leafling 

chiefs of the Rfio's tribe, the Thdkor of MdWi in Kithiiwfir, 

Thfe total area of tlv province is, -for adujinistrative purn^es, 
listributed over eight sub-divisions with In average o* 812 
square miles, containing on an average the lands of 12b villages 
and a popalation of about 60,000 souls. The following sumiaiy 
gives th^ Chief stetistics of each of these sub-divisions 


CuirJt SuMivmowxl DtlaiU. 


r 

* ^ ViLLAOBB. 


c 


SUB-DIVIBIONB. 

Stat*. 

( 

I Alienated. « 


1 Total. 

Area. 

iWla- 

Rkvinob. 


lleli. 

giOUB. 

Service, 

ClIIBPg 



r 

Abddsa * with 

Nakhtrdna 

^ 43 

t 

' b 

18 

200 

204 

1525 

t 

117‘,{i30 

£ 

32,776 

Anjdr 

74 

5 

2 

5 

86 

1 420 

f t 

48,800 

38,678 

Bhachdu 

30 

‘ 3 

... 

30 

63 

[ 476 

45^,990 

27,786 

^Bhuj with Khdvda... 

134 

25 

<34 

12 

205 

1400 

4d,600 

25,346 

Lakhpat 

40 

22 

19 

39 

• 12^* 

810 

18,600 

1 7210 

Mdndvi ... « ... 

35 

10 

5 

46 

96 

515 

96,825 

83,800 

Mundra ...o ^ 

• 34 

11 

10 

18 

73 

39^ 

46,200 

27,612 

Kdpar with Khadi .. 

< 

H 42 

• 

5 

1 

50 

98 

c 

965 

0 

66,960 

22,965 

Total !.i 

^ 1 

432 

.^4 

89 

400 

1035 

6500 

487^305 

?66;063 


Popularly the province is divided into seven districts ; P6var said' 
to be tho original seat^jf the Kdthis along the soothorn margin of 
the Ran, and boimded on** the south by the Gharvad range of hills ; 
Garda Pathak between Pdvar and the Ivori river ; Abddsa named from 
Jam Abda between the Chdrvad range and the Arabian sea ; Kanda 
a small district in the extreme west ; Kantha or Kdnthi, along ^he 
south coast ; Miydni east of Pdvar, taking its name from the Miydna 
tribe ; and Vdgad, occupying tho peninsula in the east.* 

t ' ■ ' 

From the sea on tho south and west, and from the Ran on the 
north and east, the coast of Cutch is in some places vbry slightly raised 
and fringed with mangrove swamps. In other parts it rises in rows, of 
sand hills, or as in the north-west, in broken rocky cliffs. Inland, 
‘especially on the south 'and east, are broad pl^ains somq deep soiled 
and well tilled, others bare and furrowed with water-coerses. Beyond 
these plains rise the central lands of the province, in places relieved 
by bright coloured'roclfs and patches of tillage, but ov er most of the 
area brown paving uplands deep in loose - sand, broken by naked 
peaks, and bordered by bare ridges of low dust-coloored hilu.. 


1 Bnrgew’a ArohnologicaLBeport, KAthiSwir and Catch, 189.' 
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CUTCH. 


Tbe rock’^ormajiions of Catch Jiare h^n thuB%ab*diTi^ed 



EpJIMATION. 


Beoeat . ... 


Tertiftry •.« 


Volcanic Tertiary ... 


Juraaiio 

Metamorphic Or^Vj 
talline. 

Trappean ... 


PBai09.T 


Al|||iviami blown aand and anb^rceent 
deposits. 

f Upper Tertiary {uricof^foriniiji 

- • 

Argillaccoua Group (FossiliferonsJ 


a 


Arenaceons Gro^jp ... 

Kunimnlitic Group ...* 

L Gypseous Shales ... « 

) Sub<.Nummulitic ... • 

Stratified Traps and Associated Intertrap- 
pean Beds. • 

Infra-Tr^pean Grits {unco)\foAiU^) ..y 
i Upper Jurassic Group 
( Lowor»Jurassic Group 
syenite^ 

Intrusive Traps ... • 

• • 


I Plewtooefta. 

♦ 

Probably both Plei- 
ocene and Mel- 
oceuo. 

Meiooeue or Upper 
Eocene. • 


Eocene. 

Oolitic. 


The examiBation of these rocks seems to show that at some very 
early time metamorphic rocks were exposed and worn siw^y till they 
were covered with^ater. In this water, an arm |of {he sea nof for 
from the mouths of fivers, sliales and sandstones v^ro laid. The sea ^ 
at first deep, gradually shoaled till the rocks, at leafetfin places, rose 
above the water. Then, forcing its way thwpgh mafiy fissures, trajj, 
some of it on land but most under the water covered the shales and 
^ndstones. These outbursts of trap lasted through long periods of 
time, some of tho later being widely different from the earlier, flows. 
After the oi^^bursts of trap the land sank^jfS, under the sea, beds 
»of limestone and mar] were found at first under a deep spa, 
then under gradually shoaler water full of life and not Tar from the 
lan^. Of the next changes the only traces are the wearing away of 
some of the surface rocks and the forming of new beds shore-like 
and comparatively late. Last of all are the surface rocks with little 
to shew how they were formed. « ^ 

The presence of crystalline rocks in Nagar P^rkar on the north 
shore of tbe Raif, and of schistose rocks in Kathiawar, seems to 
show that, metamorphic rocks stretch below the Ban and Cutchand 
support the secondary and newer formations. 

Jurassic is the mo&it largely developed* of Cutch formation^* 
Thoufi^ witlk much 'genei^ likeness and with no well-marked 
bouna^y line, .these rocks differ enough ^ to hJlow of their divisigh 
into an Upper end a Lower group.^ Of th6|e the Lower . Jurassip 

1 This Motion ia oondensed from Mr. B. '\^yime’s. Momoir oft th» Geology oC 

Cutob« Men. QeoL 8ur. IX. ^ 

2 THc^tonna Upper end Lower are .pnfely locid. They have nothing to do with 
the * Upper ' and * Lower ’ diviaiona of JaraaBio rocka in Europe and elaeamere. Later 
ih<lniry naa divided the Juraaaic seri^ into four mups, three of lower marine 
Pacham, CThari, and Katrol, and the fourth Unioa the uppernoat xnarin^.-d the 
reSh- water beds. For details see Manuid of Geplogy of India, 250-265. 
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Chapter I. 
Deioriptlon. 

Geology. 

Lower 

Jurawk, 


Upper 

Jurastic. 


beds are chiefly fouid in four places ; A belt from ope to tTelve 

and gerer^lly about six miles broaa^ lyingialong tl^ nor|h of Guteh 

from Lakhpat in the west to a little beyond ^wheira the Banni 

peninsula joins the maenland. This^^spegialiy in the, west, is ipucb 

broken by trap intrusions ; 2, About* the iniddle of Gatf^h^ dMdeS 

into two nearly equal parts by the M&ndvi-Bhuj roaS, albeit 

forty miles long and from one to five milei^ broM ; 8, In the 

east in V&gad, a large stretch of country, about forty miles from 

east to west and fourteen from north to south; 4, Ehccept 4 

little alluvium and a narrow strip of nummulitic beds the whole of 

the Ban islands. The* Lower Jurassic rocks have large clayey beds 

' that, as they weather, give their hills rusty orange tints^ Among 

them are hard blue and* gray quarfzose layers; strong sandstone^ 

cream coloured, gray, Mue, and black ; gypseous shales, covering the 

ground with small red ferruginous nodules ; buff, orange; blue, and 

gray closq earthy limestpnes ; then bands of lumpy congldmerate-Jike 

shale, and layerg of sbelfy limestone. . Qp*e very peculiar rook is a 

coarse-grained, golden, sometimes fossil-yielding oolite, the grains 

coated with a thin film of lustrous brown Eaematite/ Ferruginous 

beds except of the nodular sort are rarer than they are higher in 

the formation. In many plhces ignequs rocks come through the, 

lower Jurassics. Sometimes the Jurassic and the igneous rocks 

seem to have been laid one over the other. But^the effect is 

probably dua to the igneous rocks* forcing thqir way between two 

Jurassic Sedj. fif the life of the period when they .were formed, 

the lower Jurassic rocks preserve many grass-llke impressions 

and some fragrifents of fossil wood, but, except in the extreme 

west, no tracelb of l^nd animal life, palccozamice, 0f sea* animal 

remains there is a large store, including Trigonia, Astarte, Orypheea, 

Terebratula, Ostrea^ Cucullea, and many Ammonites, some of great* 

size ; some Pleurotomaria, C^emnitzia, and a few more univalves ; 

remains of echinod^hnSp corals, fish teeth, reptile i^bones, and 

quantities of Belemnites, 

6 

C • 

South \)f the first belt of Lower Jurassic rocks, and induing 
the second belt, the Upper Jurassics stretch for about 120 miles 
east and west with a breadth varying from one to twenty and 
averaging about ten rnile^. They also appear over small detachedrareas 
in the east of V4gad. l^he characteristic beds of the upper- group 
are coarse white sandstone, gravel and conglomerate, and layers of 
coarse sand and mud with crisp biscuit-like fermginons purtinm. 
In many places those rocks are so salt as strongly to taste w wells 
^ and streams. Of the Jife of tho ]period whpn the Upper Jnrassie 
rk)cks were formed there remain in a few ^ay and white «ishales 
matted impressions oi^ZamicE, ferns, mosses, and other lan^plants 
without a firagment of any sea form. Once or twice in the lowiair 
beds the vegetable rfimai^ have gathered into seams of coal 
with brilliant facets, but much mixed with carbonacepns shale and 
not of workable thickness. Of axiijnal remains there poe hfi tho'wrat 
a few sea shells of interest jfrom their isolation to some sonih Afrn»M 
.shells. The upper layers, ‘(nowded in places with fossil land^ planfb, 
*Beem*ib shew that the rocks were formed at the foot of lakes. - Bpt 





*• CUTOH. 6 

^ the&;land*planta lu^ beenVasbed doniiiiito riyir months 
md^lagoonsi nslf^feosh ^atar was fll^snit^d to tM growtii of 

sra plmts! Vmh this exception the evidence seems to show that 
Ihejpochs were fdl*nied under, the without any marked cllanges 
m c^nditio^ Igneous •rocUti havem many placesj and with the 
greatest irregularity^ been thrust through the Upper Jurassics, 
bur&ing gray shales blacky red, or dark olive, and sandstones white 
* and flinty/ Some hand specimens have trap on one side* and sand 
£tone on the other, while in others the sandstone has completely 
' *fimed into the trap. As neither the bas% nor the uppermost limit 
01 the Jurassic rocks can be seen their dppth is unkflown. The 
estimate is foiF the Upper, and for the Lower rocks a thickness of 
about 3000 feet each. * • 

About ten miles south of Bhuj, add at the^st end of the chief 
Jurassic Infra Trappean Grits form a fringe between the 

Jurassic rock&^and the Stratified Traps. In^her places, asfln the west 
near Ldkhajbill, they ai3 found in S6pamt% patches. A peculiar 
soft, loosely-grained, ?md dimly stratified group of earthy and sandy 
rocks weathering greenish, orange, or dark, the Infra Tr^peau 
Grits are probably a local deposit the lower Stratified Traps. 
• Though not ashy the sgroup is closely connected with the early 
volcanic flows. The bed is seldom 200 feet thick. 


Stratified Traps cover great part of Cutch. They form all the 
hilly ground in tBe south stretching along the length of the 
main Upper Jut*asate area fi^om Anjar to the wesft In the east and^ 
south the belt of Stratified Trap is regular, varying i!rem five to eight 
miles fti breadth. Along the south-wes6 it is aif irregular strip, 
from one to fourteen miles broad, sometimes cut right across by 

• nurnmulitic and Upper Jurassic inliers. In the west, where it ends 
in the Garda hills, it spreads over atf area of about twelve miles by 
twenty. Thp bedsor flows, resting on the jTjra^ic rocks with complete 

• unconformity are of the usual Deccan gray, greenish-olive, and dark 

doleritic and basaltic trap. Of the same construction the Cutch beds 
dii^r from the Deccan beds in being le^s than half as thidk ; and in 
having many fewer dykes and an upper surface more conformable to 
the overlying tertiary rocks. As in the Deccan there are no traces of 
old vBlconic Cones. In Mr. Wynno^s opinion the Cutch traps^^were 
formed mostly under water, the materials rising through numerous 
small outlefts. ^ * 

fPrap intrusions are almost confined to the Jurassic area. There 
they appear in great numbers, the chief ^of them being in the 
north jvest, a narrov^ irregular band, running about twenty** 
L&kha hill in the west to l^ajal hill .in the east. 
Then eight miles south-east of Majal hill, ^ira hill ; twelve 
miles more, Uhinodhar; eight miles moroy^a belt running about 
fifteen miles north-east and south-west^ and twelve ^nile^ south, 
Nanflzna hill and beds stretching eight miles south-east. Further 
east there are few trap inliers? The chief are YaMi hill about ten 
flAles nortb-east and Eirgirif eight miles %outh of Bhuj, Bh&njda 

• rqpk at the north-west pomt of IGiadir and a few fliers m the Bela " 
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Chapter I. 
Description. 

Geology. 


Sub-Nummulitics. 


and Chorad islands^: They includa nearly all varietiesjjf dole^itic, ‘ 
trachytii-, and basaltic traps, cry s tallino,# compac^r porphvritic, 
seldom amygdaloidul, sometimes colunpiar, and ofj;on so friable an 4 
read/ to weatlier awajt that 410 clearfi fractijre can be obtained. 
There seems little doubt that, through channels lik^ ftiese/ the** 

' uppei- stratified trap found its way to the surface, and tHat these 
intrusive traps are some of the latest eruptions^ In forcing their 
way throu'gh the Jurassic rocks, the traps have, in many places, 

, become a tangled net-work of dykes and intrusions. In other, 
})laccs they have formed tcones the mass of the cone Jufussie a^nd 
(he top trap. By contact with the traps whole beds of Jurassic 
rock have boon made much more splintery, darker, and more like 
trap, yome places have many ‘dykes, but none are known in the 
j:)urcly aqueous tertiary Vocks. * 

Overlying the stratified traps, and usually resting on a,crystalHn© 
concretionary amygda^di(ial how, is a singularly c mixed and 
varied band of r()cks. To the west and*^south it fofms a fringe 
between the stratified traps, and the nurnmijlitic^and argillaceous 
tertiarios. It is soldom found to the east of the main bods of 
stratified traps. But it again appears near Bhaehau, in Vagad, and 
on the south and south-eastern sides of dio Ean islands. The gi*onp 
is beautifully varied in texture and colour. It include^ pale purple 
concretionary unctuous aluminous rocks ; strong red and mottled 
latei?Hcs softie(;imes with agates ; coarse sandstotf. s, red or brown 
gypseous, and *daik aluminous or whijo sandj^ shales. ^?hort of 
absolute interc^kition this group presents many appearances of 
conformity totho traps, "fhe laterites are earthy comp<jct .or nodular 
and scoriaccous, soinetihies so highly ferruginous as to become an 
iron ore formerly used in making iron. In eastern Cutch the 
laterites and white beds form nearly all that is seen of the group. 
Here they yield ranidly.to atmospheric action, the ground weathering 
into hillocks like the wistolicaps of a foundry. In other places , 
wide-swelling plains are sheeted over with a hardened laterite crust, 
the surface sometimes covered with a coating of agates, Thic^cer 
in the north and east than in the south of the district, the band 
varies from twenty to 2Q0 feet. It rarely has fossils. 
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Of Tertiary rocks there "aro several groups beginning from holow, 
gypseous shales, nummulitic^ rocks, an arenac^eous group, an 
ai'gillaceous group, and upper ‘tertiarios. Tho gypseous shales are 
found beneath the nummulitic group round the •western curve of the 
beds that flank the Garda hills and in a few other places. Its nodular 
cley stono and marl badds, and some of the Ishales are full of little 
nvmmulites and orbictilina, and also have bones, reptile rqpiains, 
fish vertebra),* and teeth. The band varies in thic^ess from fifty to 
150 feet. w 

The nnmmulitic rocks are found almost entirely in the west, 
stretching, a belt from three to six miles broad, along the outer’edge 
of the gypseous shales.^ To the ea^ they disappear with muc^ 
.obscurity, slight patches showing 'far to the east and 80i,ith-east. 
They are of pal* yellow an 4 ‘white marly impure limestone wkh^ 
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som^ sandy and sbaly iftarla. Several Kinds of/iummuHtes 
abound. At tllb period f^hen nummulites ceased corals seeft to have 
Mounshed, large %oral masse# being found wherever there are upper 
^ Jbedl^ Tl^ isolated find flaVtopped hill o^G&dipadar near Oudi 
five mile% sdhth of N&rdyansar is probably an old coral reef. 

The arenaceous beds, a group of very little importance, aro found 
‘ in the west on the Skirts of the nummulitic rocks, and in the south 
bordering on the sub-nummulitic rock:'. It is characterized by 
• 'veiy irregular and false-bedded sand or fi*ig.ble sandy shales generally 
wffite and streaked by iron-stained laminae. These rest on dira- 
coloured and Wue finely laininatvjd clays in which only a few fossils 
and the carapace of a very smsiil crab were found. 

The argillaceous group, in thickness and*ej:tent by far the most 
important of the Cutch tertiary depoflsits, starting in the oxtremo 
west stretches south and east for about 120jniles ending close to the 
line of the B^iaj-Mandvi V^^d. During thb first siijty miles it skirts 
the nummulitic rocks ip a belt vai'jing from three to six miles in 
breadth, then ‘for fiboua twelve miles it broadens to thirteen miles 
and again nan*ows fringing, during the list twenty miles, the 
^sub-nummulitic group. ^ Ai^iong the •lowest argillaceous bods are 
some mtich like the upper portions of the arenaceous sub-division. 
There are also strongly ferruginous or lateritic bands and soft brown 
yellow and mottled sandstouejy. This group is veri'' rich in the 
number and variety' of its fossils. Turrifelhn with and ]6inus 

granosa occur ibuuflantly irs one or two of the ferruginous bands. 
And, as one or two large bones and two fine inolarsTef a bilobodont'^ 
wore f<ftind ii> the valley of thti Madh rivow, jp is pr<!»babIo that some 
of the nodular and ferruginous bod.s represent those of Firam island 
•in the gulf of Cambay. Above the lowest beds aro calcareous gi’its 
and sandstones with rather few fessils. Above them a large 
thickness of shales, clays, and marly beds with* thin disc-shaped 
^Nummulites and other Formninifem. Above the shales come yellow 
marls* and marly limostoiio vmy full of fossils, some’ of the hard 
mi^dy beds being almost entirely made of fo.ssiJ shells. Above the 
marls are soft sandy clays and muddy shales with a few compact 
sandstone layers thinly laminated and rippItf-markiKi and a narrow 
band^largoly made of fragmentary shi^If^. fliglior up tho^beda 
contain bored clay nodules resembling pebbles and Brgonoa encrusting 
the shells of Peettus and oysters. 


•Before the upper tertiaries were deposited the higher argillaceous' 
beds were in many places removed by denudation. At the base of 
the upper tertiaries in a conglomerate, ift* places more or less** 
ferruginous, but of no great thickness. This is succeeded fiy 
thickbedded brown sands or iucoherent sandstones, pai^s of which 
near the base are cemented by carbonate^ of ’'lime. Calcareous 
segregations occur throughout the ro'ck.i. The only organic remains 
discoyered were a few large logs of fossil timber. The upper 
membe^i’s of the group aro ill defined^ 

• /The alluvium is the result ot the degradation of the local Tock.s. 
Aj mos'iivof it overlies the tertiary beds, it consists largely of ' 
^snaterials derived from them, often mixed with fragments brought 
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by rivers trom the' hills. Much df it, as a limestone? or mottled 
clay deposit with red blotches and quartz grains^ resembles a newer 
tertiiyy stratum. A sub-recent calcaitjous deposit- is very geri#g*all^ 
distributed over the nilly country \ Itsj dhlcareous ^aiidjJbnej^ 

. are sometimes coherent enough for building, and it fs «omftionly 
burned for lime. Mo fossils have been found in it. Along* the 
coast are dunes or moving sand hills. Nothing mjen in Cutch helps 
to settle the question of the formation of the western India alluvia] 

' coast plains. The materials are often, but not always, of fine grain. 
Sometimes near the surface are a few land shells, but no sea remritns 
have been found. The'deposits are often like river deposits, though 
there are now no rivers in Cutch ^th.ati could have formed them. The 
alluvium may be marine. But there are no fossils to prove this, and 
the ground is less l(?vel than the Han and less uneven than the 

bottom .of the neighbouring sea. 

•> 

Hilk Its hills, though of no groat height, are*one of tho ‘chief natural 

features of Cutch. ^J'hey may be divided p‘n to .three groups, the 
hills of Cutch proper, af Vagad in the east, and of the Ran islands 
in the north. * Nearly all thevanges and many of the hills are steep, 
scarped on the north slope gently towaVds fne south. • Most of the 
beds have long southerly slopes at right angles to fhree parallel 
lines of distiybance ; one in the Ran islands from Pachham to 
Choi;ad ; a 'Scc^on^ along the north of Cutch f rot.i Lakhpat to near 
Vagad ; and a Ihiud in the central uplands frofn Roha tc^Bhachau. 
•Except one rangorrunning north-west from the Dhola hills, with long 
slopes upon the dip and sfeep slopes along the outcrop^ of the beds, 
the trap hills, particularly those formed of intrusive trap, are often 
sharp peaked or cliff-girt. In Cutch pj’opor the hills, widely 
spread over its western parts^ gradually narrow eastwards into a 
single lange. Tljongh none of great height, the highest^ Dhinodhar 
only a little over 1000 fee?' above the Ran, several of them are from 
some peculiarity of shape or make worthy of notice. In the 
south-west about five 'miles south of Narayansar is Gadipadair, a 
conspicuous, 100 feet high, flat- topped hill, a mass of limostome 
below and at tho top aliusost entirely coral. Tho Garda hills, the broad 
west end of the central range of stratified trap, though they rise .high, 
have lio peaks of special interest, Among the Jurassic hills to the 
north is Gandliri, 634 feet above the plain, steep on aU sides and 
faced by a bold cliff, the body of the hill of white and purple 
sandstone, and its peak of basalt and softer trap. Further eti&t 
about twenty-four rnilg.s north-wes^ of Bhuj is Dhinodhar, the 
‘fabulous Cutch volcano. This, one of th^^ highest hills jp the 
province, f(jet above tho Ran, is chiefly of coarse and fine, white 
sandstone with a b^isalt capping 180 feet thick. About ten miles 
north-east is Jhuin, SOi* feet above the Ran, chiefly of shale and 
limestone ; Varar Jibout fivi miles south, an isolated tabular steep- 
sided hill, rising 894 feet above the plain, is of sandstone with a 
thick capping of black columnar* basarL and four miles to the west* 
is Vichhia a far-seen cOnical peak oi sandstone covered by trap! 
‘About “feeven miles east of Blmj is fcho bold sub*conical atSepsidgd - 
sandstone hill of Jandharia, rising about 700 feet above the Ran, 
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anti ftbout sfx miles north of .J^ndharia, in the LoddJ (Aid^Jhuran 
range., Halman, ^andstone hill about 800 feet above the Ran. In 
ttie c^tral or ChOTod hills thel’e is in the ei\^t, Kliatrod, a ccJnical 
.jM^ak^vith ^ stoop norfli ^sciii^*incnt rising 550 feet above the plain. 

At tlid wc^t #11(3 of the range, rising 400 feet above tlie plain is 
Dlirapbva, a steep flat-toppeil hill of trap-covered saiidstono, and a 
• little to the soiith-w?st Nanania, probabl 3 ? the source of sfune of the 
neighbouring stratiiied ti'aps, a nt'arly circ. 1 ip dorno-shaped mass of 
.fn’ap, 770 feet above the plain and miles rnund af. the base. The 
nioi^ rognlar range of thc^ south, or Dhola.^ hills has no peak of 
.special interest# 

The V"agn.(l hills, a broad gfonp* stretching east and west, have 
many .separate peaks, the (diief of ilioni A<yio), rising 270 feet 
from its base, sandstone-capped with white beds strikingly like 
nicdaniorpliifi cpiartzitc. ^ * 

Of the hills^iiiat rise on1:«of the Itnn sonn* (Tclails fire given under 
the IkvkI ^ islands/ Pn^^hliarn, i lie chief of tlioin, 1 187 feet above the 
Kan, is the higbosi*poin1k in Cutcdi. ^ 

Though many have deep-cut chamiels.witli steep uiuch worn sides,* Hivors, 

none of the Cuteh rivers 4iav(«wal(‘r enough to flow throughout the 
year. Rising in the (?entral ujilands they find tluar way either north 
to the R.an or Vaith to the gulf.of ( 'Utc'h. Of nortJi-l|(nving rivers 
the cliief is tlm K4«:-i witii a, course of alioiit thir^" niili^, Rising 
in the Chovad hiUs ayoiit (ugl^t miles sonlh-w(\sf/ ofllhnj, the f\h.4ri 
flows past IHinj and Irom then', betwc'i'u steep banks, pi places 110 * 
f(‘(‘i hi^h^ kec'ps north for about twelve myes and iifrer re(;civing 
the Mithi from* the right flows about eight iiiifes more into the Ran? 

Of south-flowing streams tlu; hirgest are the Madh and Tera^ which, 
itil-h a course of about thirty miles v,*ross the Abdasa plain, fall 
tog(;ther into the gulf of Cutcdi near Jakhaii. ^ • 

^ Resides its local stri^arns threes rivc'rs pass by Cntcli on their way 
to t he sea. Of these, two, the ihinjis, in the ca.st from Abu and 
IVdaifpnr and the Liini in the noHh-(‘ast. from Ajniir and the* Anivali 
hills^iavo, beyond holjnngto flood tim Ran in the rainy season, little 
. connection with Cutch. In the west th(» Kori^orenst mouth of tho 
Indus iliongh of little value iVa* trade yr irrigation, is of npich 
liistoric interest. At the time of Ah'xander (825 n. (.*.,) and of 
-I’tolemy (15() A.n.)f under tho name of •Lonibare it was one of tho 
chief rnouth.s of tho Indus/ It seems to have contiiined of equal 


^ Tbo mountain torrents lia^? generally high and procipitoiis banks out deep in^ 
the rocks Iw the rajtidity of the current. A traveller nn^v proceeil by* miles along 
tho banks of these streams withoiil being able to descend to their beds, if he htis th% 
niisfortunc to lose tlif. beaten iJath. MoMurdo (1818), Truns. Bftm. Lit. Soc. II. 224, 
New Ed. • 

" There is much confusion about tho names of (futch rivei’s. Fe\^ (1818) have 
any names, an<l those. few are not generally known in the country. McMurdo, Trans. 
Bom. Lit* !^»c. II. 224, New Ed. ^ • 

Vivien de St. Martin, Geog. Orecqne'et Lathie de ITnde, 1.55, According to local 
Jtbis, known as the old river, was once« deep cnmigll to have a port at Sindhi ; 
/hfn shoaling* the port had to be moved dciwn about fourteon miles to Sindn ; then * 
sfxte^ miles t® Lakhpat ; and lastly twenty m6r§ to Koteahvar and Niirdyansar. 

VIn* chief changes are believed to have been due to the moving of pie main body of 
b 2.%.-2 * 
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importapc# with the more westerfi mouths until /ibont lOOOj the 
main stream of the river seems to have ^turned |tfwardfi^ the west. 
Stillf»as lato as the m^ldle of tho eighteenth ccntdiy, the eastern or 
Kori branch continued to bring water cnough •to irrigate larger area 
of ricc-land to the north of liakhpat. Increasing defiiaj^ds t)n its 
water by the people of Sind led to feuds between Cutch and Sind. 
In 1 764 a/t the battle of Jhara the people of Ciitch we^e beaten and 
soon after Ghnlarn Shah raised so great a bank across the Kori that 
its stream was nearly stopped and the Lakhpat rice-fields were 
changed into grazing ground. In 1802 a fresh dam was raised atf Ali 
'Bandar. This so entirely stopped the flow that evendloods could not 
pass. The channel filling with mud*dried above Sindhdiand shoaled 
at Lakhpat, and the old ricc-fields, unable to grow even grass, were 
included in the waste lands ot the Ran. For the next sixteen years 
(1803-1818) except when flooded during tho windy and rainy 
seasons, May - (3ctobei;.^tJie bed of tho rivc?*> and the part of the Ran 
through which il flowed, remained dry. •'The 1819 earthquake made 
a great change. At Lakhpat, where it used'to be fordable, the river- 
bed became) eighteen «feet deep. Near Siudhu, about sixteen miles 
further up, from two to six miles of tho bed wore raised, and again 
beyond 8indhu the level of tho Ran feK, fofming a basin about twelve 
feet deep, and behind the basin right across the bed of tho river rose 
tho Allah B,an4 or God^s dam. At the same time'’ a groat wave 
ruehefi ujj th|^) rv^er and filled tho basin with saV fvater. For eight 
years the chaunm of tho river was closed ai>d except during the 
season of floods its bed was nearly dry. In 1826 the upper Indus 
burst its banics, overspread the desert, and clearing eyery dam 
Ibefore it, burst through the Allah Band, filled the Siudhdi lake 
with fresh water and, sweeping tho silt, so cleared the Kori bed that 
boats of 100 tons could pasa from the sea to Lakhpat. For three 
year? the Kori continued to come down in so ‘large a stream that it 
was open for trading as'far as Amirkot. Meanwhile the Sindhians 
were rebuilding their dams, and in 1834 the stream was almost 
stopped. In 1838, except during the rains the channel was. dry. 
For the next thirty-six years (1839-1874) silt kept gathering ki the 
bed of tho river below the Allah Band. In 1856 there was water 
enough for boats from Sindhdi to the river mouth, and in, 1868 a 
boat could not pass farther up than Lakhpat. In 1874 there was 
another flooil on the Indus,,a large body of wa^er ran through the 
Allah Band and filled tho Sindhdi lake.^ 


the Indus waters from the^^eastem to the western branch. Mem. Geol. Sur. IX. 44, 
^Though other changes are referred to (vide St. M. !{!«].- 160) the chief would seem to 
have been during the 11th or 12th century and was the cause of the destruction of 
the great ciU Alor and * 1^>00 towns.’ This from an iuscription (Jour. B«.m. As. Soc. 
*t. 204) must nave been later than 95.3 (341 H.) and must have been some considerable 
■ time More the end of the; 13th century as before its overthrow'^by Ald-ud-din Khilji 
(about 1 300) ^he Sumra dynasty, had for long its head quarters at Muhammad Tur. 
According to the local story Alor was mined by a merchant who had been defrauded 
hy '.ts ruler and who in revenge raised a great dam and changed the couiee of the 
TiKiiiH. Tdnkh-i'Tdhiri in Elliot, I. 256-§58 t 
1 In January 1875 at the«.A.ll&h Band channel was 70 to 80 feet across^/the 
speed per second 2} to 4h feet, and the discharge from 1200 to 1500 cubic feet.^ The 
Sindhdi lake was a .stretch of clear blue water broken only by the onOned tower of< 
the .Sindhdi fort. Major Smith, ^.E., quoted by Col. Barton. " , 
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EJtcept wtat is found hv digging in river-bed sands^ tfcS^water of 
Cutch streams k unfit to drink, and during the hot season is too 
jfialt y'en'for cat™. In rockS at no great depth from the surface, 
^watd^ is rcjfdily found, qjid many wells from fifteen to forty-five feet 
deep yield excellent supplies, and in one o<r two spots it is found 
almost close to the surface. Imgation by the Persian wheel is 
unknown, b|f by the double-mouthed leather bag it is practised over 
a large area. The porous upper soil is ag »inst the storage of water 
. in ponds and reservoirs. Ponds are not unnommon, but they are of 
no 'Ijreat size, and for one that holds water during the whole year, 
twenty run drj» in six months. * • 

Except the special depression at Sindhdi in the west of the Ran, 
the only lake of any size is in the easfr of the Gharvar range. This, 
a round valley called the Saror lake ab(5ut 2 J miles broad, with a dam 
thi’own acrol^s its narrow eastern outlet, is flisioded during the rains.* 

* • c 

Of the lake? at Sindhdi in the west of the gulf of* Cutch the chief 
details have bsen.giveti in the account of the Kori river. To the 
north-west of Cutch at the time of Alexander (325 b.c.) there 
was a great fresh-water sea, and this^ thougli perhaps ^n estuary 
‘rather than a lake, cdntiiiTjed till about 1300 years later the 
Indus left its old eastern channel and the chief part of its waters 
passed to the western mouths. Jn 1 819 at the time qi tlr^e earthquake 
over a large tPi^o'b north-west of Eakhpat thq| l{Uid*sank #ind 
became covered.witk water. * At first the lake was saft, but in 1826, 
the mound that, in 1819, had formed on its north baiijc, was pierced * 
by thofflood waters of the Kori, and tln^ Sindhdi became a fresh 
water lake. Next year (March 1827) it was a vast fresh-water lalfe 
reaching the horizon on all sides with the Sindhdi tower standing 
out like a rock. In August 1827 theiakc was two feet deeper but 
entirely saltj^ the fresh stream much smaller in volume, the ^outh- 
,west winds having blown the sea water in^u the fresh. In 1834 by 
the stopjxige of the Kori river the lagoon became much like what it 
wasibefore the 1826 flood. In 1838 it was smaller and sluillmver, paH 
of if dry. In 1 844 the earthquake is said to have made it a salt marsh 
from one to four feet deep. It would scci^. to have kept in this 
state, .slowly silting up, till in 1869 in tjie fair season but little 
water remained after the rest of the Ran was dry. There were ftiilos 
of mud and, the sl»pe of the hollow could still bo traced. In 1874, 
as in 1826, the Kori river sent a large volume of water through the 
opfining in the Allah Band, and in May 1875 the whole low land 
from the Allah Band to Sindhdi was again expanse of clear blue ^ 
water ly*oken only by rtie ruined tower of the Sindhdi fort.^ • 

EnciJcling Cutch on the north and east is the Ran, irimy. or ^ the 
waste, ^ a salt desert supposed to cover about J000*square miles, and 
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1 Mem?Geol. 8ur. IX. 177. . • . 

In the Bhagvat Purdn, a great lake called N^/lVan Saras is mentioned as 
visited only by devotees and Siddhas. 'This is still a place of pilgrimage, but the . 
‘ groat lake disappeared. V. do St. Martin, JVU 
, 3t>iajor Smith, R.E., quoted by Col. Barton. 
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believecj, fc^be the dry bed of an arfii of the sea. It is divided* into 
two parts, the great Han to tlie north, about 1(50 rdHos From east to 
west and eighty from^orth to south, ^stretching over not lest tliafl 
700() square miles ; and tlie little Kaif to tte^east about JL 600 ^iletu 
in extent, about eighty miles long from east to west Siii f roln ten 
to forty broad from north to south. « 

In appc^arauce and general character the two part^df the Ran 
ditfer little. Except the four hilly islands on the south shore of 
the great Han and plots qf raised land, some of them of considerable • 
size, tho whole area^is, from April to October the season of 
strong south winds and occasional rain, free (uently ^flooded to the 
depth of from one to three feet. Itost of this water is salt, cither 
sea water driv(3n by pro strong south-west winds up the Kori river 
or beyond the head of the gulf of (hitch, or land water from the 
Luni and Ihinas, or tliq brackish local streams.' In .^ipito of this 
yearly (hxMling, fho bod of tho Ran, exc^jit in a few i^solated spots, 
docs nob biicoiuo soft or slimy, 'fhe tiood waters, as tliey dry, 
leave ii hard flat surface covered with sl.oia;, shi^g•le,^•llld salt. As 
the season wears on, a"nd the heat gr(>^vs greater, the ground, baked 
and blistered by tlie sun, shines over large tracts of salt witli^ 
dazzling wliite?U'SS,and the air, dim and (jiiivering, mocks all distance* 
l)y an almost, ceaseless mira.gc. Only on some, raised ^’ocky lands is 
watei- f(MUid, ant* only near walca* is tlimx) brnshwood, grass, or any 
sigtt of grdwtL d^xcept a chance l)ird or herd of v7ild asses, a stray 
antelope, or an occasional camel caravrn, no sign c«f life breaks the 
\seary loneliiu'ss. 

„ 'Plio lands to\lic wi*;ii>of tho Rail are low-lying ami swampy ; to 
the noi’lh-wesi for about litly miles sbretelies the loved ridge of tho 
Allah Hand ; along the north are rows of sea-coast-liko sandhills" >- 
and on the iiortli-i.Nist the- high cones of the Kaliiigar hills. On the 
east the slion'S avo low, ayd along the south, bt^yond tlicC row of bluff 
steep islands, the north coast of (^itch is at first fringed with a 
narrow belt of low alluvial land, then stretches into the loi.g low 
Baniii peninsula, atid lastly from mi/ir Nara runs west in a ro^v of 
capes, cl ilTs, and promontories. WIkm'o the edge is not rocky the 
Ran stretches inland the sea strt;tclies along a low-lying coast, 
fringed sometimes by a belt of grass-yielding land, and in" other 
places passing up tho sandy beds of rivers. The margin of tho 
small Rail is low throughout, ricli and wet on tlie south or 
Kathiawar side, dry and rocky on the north or Vagad side. » 

'rho level bed of Ran is, in most places, so little lower than 
the land near it that R is often impossible^' to say where the main 

i I rhe Han in the east is much affected by the HanAs’ floods. From A bu the only 
^^flrainage line, the I’aiuis brjugsdown great (luantities of water cohering the Ran over 
a breadth of eight miles with from six to eight feet of fresh water. The waters keep 
fresh, because bf the strong south-west winds that force them back. Between JadjAni 
and Kangli the small belt of the river is often deepened four or five feet anfl*is like 
the be<l of a river. Sir A. Burnes. MS, li#28.v 
« The Thar, or little desert^ along the north edge of the Ran is a succession 
Huch sandhills or dunes as fringe the sea-coilst. Their only peculiarity is a siiccesHion 
of little basins of salt water in the Kollow3 between them, and in idaces, stunted* 
bushes. ^lein. Gcol. Sur. IX. 28. • * 
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land t 3 nds aikl tljp Ran begins, ^d it is so near the sea we^el that 
aneroid barometer fail fo show any difference. Almost perfectly 
fteit, itp surface is\n four places slightly de^essed, in the Siijdhdi 
basirQn the west ; aloftg^the m'orth ; in the south between Paclinain 
and Khadir;*ltnd in the south-east near Adesar. The surface and 
sub-swil are regular layers of sand and clay with a largo mixture 
of salt, whicji by drawing inoistnro from the air, in sopio places 
damps the surface. In the riiiidlidi basin in tho west when, as in 
. 1*826 and 1874 , a flood comes down the Kori river, the Ran is all tho 
yes** round covered with water. At other^ times it is flooded only 
during the seaaon of strong south winds ani rain. For about five* 
months in the year (Novcmb(^r-Mjirch) the whole is, except a few 
patches, dry, the part:^ where water has lajn longest being deeply 
crusted with salt. In March when “strong Westerly winds set in, 
the water in tho gulf of Catch is heaped up and rises slowly over the 
Ran uiitii Juno rain j|alLs, and almost ilfc whole of the west is 
from a few ihclies to a ftfw feet deep in wixtor. •Between Khadir 
and Pachliam, tlie dc^pMi is seven fetit, and botwf'on Adosar and 
Ohorad still more. the Ran is dry b}^ the (Uid of Novf3m}jer 

or the middle* of Decoiiiber, tho lowjyiiig Adtisai* strait dries in 
••January, and some pads tlio northern shore and in tho Sindhdi 
basin remain damp tliroiigliout tlio ycn.r. 

Along tho north coast of Outcli within tho limits nj tht3 Ran are 
four islands bogwning from the east, Cliorad, iVht;| K*ljadir, •and 
Pachham,' ^ 9 % 

Chorad, in tho narrows between Vagad and tho frminland, at tlio ' 
!iorth oifd of tlx(3 Ran, though politically partfio|i,thc l^iflanpnr Agency, 
belongs to Catch chiefs. About twenty miles from nortli to south 
^ind ten from cast to west, this island is low in tlio south, and in the 
north does not rise more than lot) fc(^. There is a belt of ujiper 
tertiaries in lithe south, then a stretch o^ allu via isi, and then siib- 
•numinulitos with n(3ar the north a narrow band of Jurassic rock. 


jy)?>ut four miles west of Clioriid lies Bela, stretching Tioi*th-oast 
amt south-west, about twouty-tivo miles long and ten broad. Low 
towards tho south, it rises near tho nortJi into a chain of hills called 
Nilva, the liighest point of wJiich is 617 iceJ above the Ran. Tho 
rocks *’aro sub-iiummulitic towanls tiie south and Jurassic iie tho 
north. In tho Jurassic beds was found a small and fragmentary 
palceo tho only specimen met with in tlie east of Cutch. 

i^ive miles west of Bela is Khadir, slo])ing gradually north and 
ending sharply in a cliff. Some of tho cliffs on tho north side are 
very their tops frtfm »‘lo0 to 400 feet above the Kan. They 
show few traces of having over been sea coa^t cliff's. , 

About twelvg miles further west lies Pachbam.^ in tho middle bf 
the Ran, about fifteen miles from north to sC/uth and ten from east 
to west. It is from east to west crossocf* by two chains of hills, tho 
black",^ laUa, range on the north, ^nd the white, gora, on the south. 
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ij^The loca4> story is that this range was oallotl ^ftcr a saint, whose face was black- 
ened by the malice of a woman’s evil eye, Sir At Biirnes. M8. li|27. 
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In the blaijc range is Pachham 4.he highest point inCutoh, 4437 
feet ab(JVe the Ran. The top of the hilr commaruls a*!wride view. 
To the north, beyond a waste of salt and water, th» P^rkat hiUs ; te 
the South, the dark surface of the Banu^and Cutch hills ; a salt waste^ 
to the west with behind it a dark shadow, perhaps the* Ayah -band.* 
The south or white hills, much lower and narrower, are like the 
black raii^o steep on the north side. The chi^f rocks in the black 
range are, at the foot, a fine white and light fossil-bearing flinty 
sandstone with bands of chalk and slightly ferruginous purple sandy 
beds with occasional maSbes of trap ; further up coarser sandsto^ie, 
/veathered yellow or brown, with porphyritic dyke§. After these 
are purple and gray shales and whibo.^ sandstone, massive gray lime- 
stone Jind fine sandstone with a few traces^ of fossils, purple and 
greenish variegated aandy slidles, white sandstone again, and over 
all a set of gritty orange limestone and chalky beds. In the south 
range are coarse or fine chalky sandstones with red fdssil-bearing 
layers, flinty and slial/ olive beds and hard shelly brfnds. On the 
crest and south sides of the hill arc more brown aA^ purple tints. 
Of objects of interest [n Pachham are aboiit^li miles north-east of 
Kaura the remains of a fort built by Rao Laklia and demolished by 
Fateh Muhammad about 1800.^ • * 


Though a peninsula and not an island, some account may hero be 
given of the lowlying tract, known asitJic Baurii, that stretches to the 
sou^h-wcslr otPachham, between it and the mainfaftd, l^obably a 
bank or bar or sou brought down by blip north-flowiiig Cuich rivers, 
• it stretches alp;ost parallel to the coast line of Cutch, about sixty- 
five miles long and from^teii to sixteen broad. Whore it jc^ins the 
mainland, the Baniii i% so low that it can htirdly be distinguished 
from the Ran. Further out it rises gently, but, except one narrow^ 
strip in the west, is all apt to J)C covered with water in times of high 
flood. • The wliol^e is scantily covered with coarse grasjs and hahxd 
trees, and supports large ^herds of buffaloes and other cattle, for, 
whose use some wells and ponds have been dug. The herdsmen live 
ill clusteBS of bee-hive-shaped*grass huts, and under the orders of 
their holy men use no sleeping cots and light no lamps after dari. 


The two chief routes^cross the Ran are in the west from Nulia 
in Cj^tch to Ikina at the west end of the Banni, and from* there 
pretty straight north to Ravmaka Baziir near Ali Bandar on the 
Kuri river. The other chie£*route is further east from Sumrasar in 
Cutch, north across the middle of the Banni along the wesb of 
Pachham to Balkari in Thar.. A third route lies from the island of 
Bela north to Nagar.* A slight depth of viator does not make the 
Ran impassable; on the contrary, camels move safer through water 

than over slippery mud? Without a good guide the passage is at 

• • 




1 Sir A. Burnes. MS. 1828. A low parapet wall was then standing. In 1827 Pachham 
had 12 villages, 3 of the Kdo*8, .7 of the SaSnui^B and 2 belongiun to other Musalmdn 
tribes. These villages contained 717 houses ai^d a population of 2584 souls. For 
of plunderers the hamlets wefe on the hiU&, the huts all mat-roofed. During *bhe 
rfiiny season Hies and mosquitoes wefe so troublesome that all who cciilfl afford t,o 
go, lied to Cutch. Sir A. Bumes, MS. 1827. * • 
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all ticQOs dangerous, travellers ♦being sometimes lost e''>^n in the 
dry season.. In hot season, fi^om the overpowering hea^ and in 
the c^d tveatheA to avoid the blinding eidt glare, the passage is 
genei'ally made at night, Tl^ travellers, guided either by be^ons 
or by Vhe jfew, generally spend from the evening to the morning in 
crossing. ^ 

Salt, the only product of the Ran, brought partly by J 3 ea water 
and partly from the brackish rivers that flow into it, crusts the 
.surface generally from one to three inches deep. Except when 
artfficially prepared as at Patri, it is bitter^in taste and little used. 

The Ran is nSmost certainly the raised be^ of an arm of the sea* 
the result, only less complete*, of *the forces that raised the coast 
plains of western India and Sind. .These* plains are believed to 
have been raised pretty evenly throughout, and then to have received 
the deposit^ of the rivers that passed thfough them to the sea. 
In Cutch thp raising of»^the land seems t5o have bjeen less uniform. 
Along its outer ,edgo the land was raised into ranges of hills, and 
inside of the 'hilU was^ left a large hollow almost an inland sea. 
The materials washed down by the riverft gradually filled tho 
passage between this sei^and tho ocean; Since then sift has gone on 
* gathering, and will continue to gather till the rivers that bring it 
down find th^ir way to the sea through an alluvial plain. Though 
for more than 2000 years kn«wn asmnaor^a salt, marsh^ Hhe 
waste, ^ within ffri! time many changes have octbur|od,*' and great 
part of tho Raiuseeaiis more Ahan once to have sunk and been flooded 
by tho sea. Alexander the Great (325 b.c.) foand the Ran a' 
great' lake^ ; the time of the Periplua J^80 A.nf) though shoal 
and very hard of access the Ran seems to have been fit for 
^navigations ; and it seems probable that for nearly a thousand 
years after, great part of the natters of the Indus crossed 
the Ran on itheir way to tho sea. The north edge of the Ran is 
^fringed with a row of sand hills, such as in many places lino the 
sea epast, and along that coast further to tho west Vegaugad, 
wh^se brick ruins may still be seen, and further east Vingad, 
Baliari, and Vir^van were seaports. In the east the islands off the 
north coast of Cutch are said to have be^f surrounded by a sea 
called. Kilu. At that time Clihari and Nirona on tho edge of the 
Ran between Lakhpat and the Banrii ; Bhitaro on the west cJ the 
Banni ; and Dorati Dohi, and PhangvfWo in the island of Pachham 
were harbours. In support of these local stories there arc, on the 
north shore of Pachham about twenty feet above the present Ran 
level, traces of an old sga in a patch of concijpte full of raarine shells,* 
and ne»r Phangvado hi Pachham pieces of iron and ship nails we^e 
thrown up by the 1819 earthquake. Tho data when tho JRamwas last 
navigable canijot be fixed. The stories point to the beginning of ttie 
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1 hfeiiL Geol. Siir. IX. 17, 19, and Captain Trotter, 1872. 

* Abundance of very large sea-fish ^ere found in it. Alexander took two voyages 
de^n the Indus to the lake, pnd diirihg ihe second visit he ordered a haven to be 
made witl^ other places for the safety of ^ips. Hooke’s Arriarr, 168. 

I McCrindle’s Periplus, HI. According to Vinc^t (II. 392} the Ran was unexplored. 
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f oil rtccntiVb century. But this cfanOiardly have bepn the case,»aa it 
was aboNit the rnicldle of tJiat century (U?60) that hVoz feiJiah^s army 
all but perished in the salt waste of the Kunchi Ram^v Ran 6f Gatch.^ 
The 'south-east of the fean, the part k^own a* tho Little Rair, has 
‘ much later pjisscd through consideralde changes. In*a'*(^eek near 
* Vavauia on tho south coast was, about 1 7o6, found fifteen feet deep in 
mud an old boat without any iron and bound wUh coir string, much 
larger than any now used in the gulf of Cntch, The village of Khor^ 

' flirt her east on tho same shore, \vas said to have been a seaport town 
in 17G5, and pierced stone anchors wero found on the shore of ^he 
Jbin. J3uring tho projfent century several changes^ in level have 
taken place. In 1 81 5, the water was ^iniporc(‘pfcibly draining off.^ In 
I8G() the head of tho little Ran was said to bo sinking, and an inquiiy 
was made. Of two ofticers who gave opinions, one, Captain Hebbert, 
saw 1 ‘easou to believe t-hb Kan was being depressed ; the other. 
Major Watson, tliouglit ^Jiat it was/^ Sjneo then by''tho Hamtal 
and Mukti ereokvi tlio hca has continued encroach. The fact is 
patent, Colonel Jhirtou wrote in 1 875, that yomr by yeafr the sea reaches 
fui‘tli(U’ eastward, aud^. places, a few years Cigo ifiland villages, are 
now open to* waiter iratfic. ^J'lio cause is by some observers traced 
to the formation of a groyne at tho ontfranci of the gulf of Cambay,* 
which by making the soa shallower is siqiposod to force tho tidal 
wave higher up the land. Others holil that tho land is* sinking, but 
this does notVsec^^i as yet to have been proved.'^ ^ 

During the present century Ciitcli Iijm^j suffei-ed mwcli from earth- 
* (juakcjs. I1ie nrost disastrous, severer than any that had happened 
for more than ^.)0 yeai;s,t began on tho IGtli Juno 18,10. IMio first 
shock was felt at about a quarter io sovmi in tho evening, and lasted 
fur about two minutes. “Tho ground could be seen to move, it was, 
hard to keep standing, and ev^ry house was shaken to its contro.^^ 
W'ithih four liouiis (11 r.M.) three slight shocks were felf, and on the 
next (lay the earth was often in motion with gusts of wind, and at 
noise as of the I’uinbling of carriages. 0.1iis noise went on during 
the whol(5 iiiglit, and afier stopping for a few minutes at a quEll^tep 
to. leu, a severe shock, lasting about fifty seconds, brought down a 
numl)cr of shattered b^jiildiugs. For six weeks there wore daily 
shocks, and, during the next four months, they were Wt at 
internals, the last on the 20tli November. Little has been recorded as 
to flic speed and course of tho eartlujuake wave. •The skock seems 
to have been felt at tho same time over the whole of Cutch, and ,to 
have travelled north about fifty-three miles a minute. Cutch seems 
^to have been the centre^cf disturbance. The damage caused by tho 
('artlKiiiako was very grout. At Bhuj, 700(7 houses ^including the 
Rao^s palace ewere destreyed, and 1150 persons buried in the •ruins ; 


1 TArikh-i-Firoz 8hAhi in Elliot, JIT. 324. Pnrt at least would seem to have been 
undur water ; as far as tUe eye could reacl^all^was salt water. But the r(»)t was a 
desert ; “ whore no bird laid an egg,* or flapped its wing, where no tree was to (je* 
seen, and where no blade of gr^s grew,” 32tk‘ ^ • 

a Selection Asiatic Journal, 1.— X.XVIII. , 1816-1829, 35. , 

Mem. Geol. Snr. IX. 11. » ‘ • Col. Barton, 1877. * „ 
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liundreds of Jioases in AnjAr, Mftidri, and Lakhpat were/iurled to 
the ground : all t!ie fortifiod towns were injured, and Tera, fhe best 
fgrtre^ iip Cutcb,\waa utterly ruined. During the first and severest 
shock. ^ it was said tbaj; Dhincjdliar hill sent Cut flames, and other 
‘ hills sfcnt oat^louds of dust. But these stories were little better 
than hears*ay, and the examination of the country by the oflScers of 
the Geological Survcj^ has shown that neither from Dhinodhar nor 
from any other hill could fire or smoke have issued. Other accounts ‘ 
sjhsite, and these may well eiio^’gh be true, that water was forced 
below ground, filling tlie rivers up toitheir banks. Of lasting 
changes, the fall in the level of the Ran in the west at the Sindhdi. 
basin ; along t£e' north border of the Ran ; and in the east near 
the Pachham island, have alr?jady* been noticed. But the most 
remarkable change was across the bed •of the*K^ri river, along about 
fifty miles of country the raising, as at ttast it scorned from the south, 
of an earthe^i bank from ton to twenty fent high, which, as made 
without the tomd of man,*iij known as Allah Baud ot God^s mound. 
According to t^iost of. the early observers, this mound is not 
perceptibly rarseu' fibove. the level of tho country. Though so well 
marked on the §outlf, there was so little slope to the nor^h, that in the 
^lood of 1826 the Korl ri^r k^pt to its old channel cutting through 
the bank.^ 

The next dkrtliquako recorded i.s a .series of shocks in 1844. 
Tho shocks lasted^ for a month and were so threatqp*inff, ifliat w^jile 
they lasted-; the geople of Lakhpat feared to sleep in •their houses. 
These shocks are said to have*n]ado the Allah Band byoader,^ and on 
the south shore of the Sindlidi hollow to have raised t£e bed of the 
river, so that irflstead of water pjissing over it •at every tide it was 
dry except at high tide, and had then a depth of only eighteen inches, 
fn the next year (19th June 1845) a tlyrd shock is recorded’^ which 
at Lakhpat thjrew down the walls of tho fort, and caused the Icfss of 
several lives. At the same time the sea rolled up tho ftori, overflowing 
fho country twenty miles to the west, and forty miles to tho 
nort]j/,*and filling the Sindlidi lake T^ith from one to foi«* feet of 
watA*. From the 19th to the 25th of June, sixty-six shocks were 
''ounted and much damage done. It was thought that the laud had 
sunk, but the flooding may have been due eO a great earthquake 
wave.^* Again in 1S64 there was an earthquake. But the shockfwas 
slight, chieflj^ felt Vagad. ^ 

IWing along tho north parallel of the Tropic of Cancer, Cutch is 
almost beyond the rain-bringing influence of the south-west monsoon. 
Its rain generally comes against the usual wijids in squalls from the , 
north-nqfth-west round* t)y north and east to south.® 'J'ho supply iS 
never liv'g© ancl sometimes fails altogether.. The average annual 
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1 Mem. Geol. Sur. IX. 41. , ^ • 

3 Thq date of these shocks is not accurately fixed. It was perhaps after them that 
(1844) Col. Baker noticed the slope on the north of the Allah Band which had never 
before beeu reported. • 

Wynne (Geol. Sur. IX. 38) seems to think that this aiyl the 1844 shock are 
the some. • 

^4 Mem. Geol. Sur. IX, .39 ’ # 5 Mem. Geol. Sur. IX, 8. 

•* B 236—3 
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rainfall Bhuj for the thirty* ytffers ending 1878 i§ retailed at 
fourteefi inches. Daring this period the greatest amount registered 
in any one year was forty inches in ]i878> and tho^least ten events jn 
184«.* • n •> 

e • • 

From Juno to October the south-west monsoon winfs are sfrongly 
felt, the weather being seldom calm. In the cold months, harsh 
east and* north winds preTail, followed by sCrong south-westerly 
gales and steady winds, the air being frequently loaded with dust.* 
Along the sea coast throughout the year, the climate is agreeable, and 
over the whole province for nearly nine months it is cool andheafthy. 
"But in April and May burning winds and dust storms make life 
miserable, and during October and part of November, the climate is 
oppressive and sickly. • The driest seasons have been found the most 
healthy for Europeans. The thermometer readings in the shade in 
Bhuj give the following results : — ^ 


Bhvj Thermometer Readings^ io75 - 187S. 




Year, 

January. 

May. 

September. 

E 

Dumber. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Mill. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

1876 ... 
1876 

1877 

1878 ... 

n f 

82 

78 

81 

83 

62 

65 

62 

61 

108 

104 

103 

99 

82 

81 

82 

00 

‘ 91 

90 

06 

96 

^79 

76 

84 

86 

82 

80 

86 

88 

66 

70 

66 

6^ 


1 The available details for the town of Bhui are extracted ^from ♦he Residency 
a Recister i 

Bhuj Rainfall, ms- W8. 


Year. 

Incheii. 

Con'ts. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

c 

Cents. 

1848 .. 


10 

1859 .. 

10 

6.3 

1870 ... 

9 

60 

1849 ... 

8 

79 

1860 ... 

1 

60 

1871 ... 


47 

1850 ... 

2k 

60 

.1881 ... 

8 

33 

1872 ... 

17 ^ 

6 

1861 

21 

61 

1862 .. 

34 

88 

1873 ... 

6 

23 

I85i .. 

19 

32 

1863 ... 

21 

94 

1874 ... 

12 

3 

1853 ... 

6 

21 

1864 ... 

7 

28 

1875 ... 

6 

35 

1854 

31 

85 

1865 ' ... 

11 

04 

1876 ... 

6 

84 " 

1855 ... 

20 

76* 

1866 ... 

20 

72 

1877 ... 

16 

20 

1856 ... 

11 

68 

1867 ... 

8 

4 

1878 ... 

40 

82 

1867 ...1 

13 

14 

1868 

8 

37 




1858 ... 

13 

4cl 

1869 .. 1 

1 

21 

21 
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‘CHAPTER II. 

^ PRODUCTiOM. 

• • 

The chief minerals . of Cutch are coal, iron, alum, salt, and 
building stone.^ 

The coal of the Jurassic rocks, though nevdir found in any large 
quantity or of good quality, has, for somo time, attracted attention. 
The largest^ workings, tjiose at Trambalv^jre now closed by the 
falling in o^ the tunnel •that led into the mine. According to 
Mr. Blanford„ifi the 'J>ambal seam of an apparent depth of one 
foot four inches, eight iiirhes were good coal. • Several other seams 
have been found, chiefly in the neighbourhood of Sisagad in central 
•Cutch ; but all yet reachid ai% too thin to repay the cost of working. 
Carbonaceous shale with coaly layers occurs in the river north of 
Sisagad ; and* a coaly shalo of which a two feet ^thick seam was 
visible, was found in a stream course west of Gun^i, neaf Lakh pat. 
The coal occurred ii^thin bright layers between the mminas of the 
shale, bearing a Urong resernblance to some found npftb of the old • 
working^ at Trambal, and perhaps lying on^arly the same horizon. 
None of these Soals seem to be valuable. EVen if the beds werS 
thick, the intermixture of shale would bo against them, while that 
found near Sisagad was so brittle that it fell through the gratings 
of the furnaces. All that was seen in the district, br^ke, on exposure, 
into minute fragments, and no piece of even an inch square 
could be taken from tho beds. The most clearly seen sections 
shovgefl. rapid thinning out of tho coaly portions, so that the 
existence of large workable deposits seems doubtful, if not 
impossible. A few thin carbonaceous layers of shale have also been 
found in the tertiary beds, but none of tWnmre at all promising. 

Iron was formerly smelted ; but at present the cheapness of foreign 
iron keeps the Cutcii mines un worked. • It is found in the hmmatitic 
laterite of the sub-nummulitic group, and in some ferruginous 
deposits near Bhachau. The manufacture was chiefly carried on 
near Bhachau, Lunva, and Dndhai in the eas^ of the central plain, • 
at Madh#n the west of»the province, near Vitroi in Vagad, and sA 
Kaura iv. Pachfiam island.^ • 

During certain months of the year much alum if made at Madh.^ 
Tho WQr3:s, ropoirted to have been carri%d on for the Jast two or 

• 

^ The amount of minerals is compile from Mem. Geol. Sur. XX. 86-94, supple- 
mented by Mr. A. N. Pearson’s report Qj[ 24th December 1878 * On the Manufacture of 
GutVi Alum.’ '• • 

. a The Kaifr^iron yielded 3i cwts. (10 wafw),from 16 cwts. (45 mans) of ore. It 
had for some years before 1827 ceased to be worked. Sir A, Burnes. MS. 1827. 

• • • • 
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three c^niaries, have left the surface roughened by hilfe and heaps 
and seamed by cracks and hollows. The material used ie a pyritous 
darV-ffray or black sl'ale, closely asilociated witn a soft alu^iinoiJs 
pseudo-breccia of the sub-iiumrnulitic groupiy ‘This appears to ©verlie 
or enclose the shale, or to have invaded it, as, in somS parts bf the 
works, fragments of the shale form a coarse angular breccia witli the 
aluminoua rock as a matrix. The native busrowdngs give a poor 
cliance of studying the relations of the rocks j the air in them is §0 
bad that it is difficult to obtain light, and much of the ground may. 
have boon disturbed by * old men^s * workings, which, according to 
Ooloiiel Grant, fall in every year. Each work is entered by a narrow 
passage, tlic sides cut vertically Jind the floor sloping. About 
twenty feet below the . surface the open-nir passage stops, and an 
underground gallery about §ix foot high and from three to four 
wide slopes down to the alum bed, through which, owing to the 
accumnlatioii of water, no passage has 'iver been d^^ivon. Prom 
this results a total want of fresh air, and the heat, though only 86®, 
is unbearable* ^ " c 

The almn earth is dug out and exposed'" for months in heaps, a 
slow combustion or weathering going on from the* decomposition 
of the pyrit()s. It is then spread iri squares like salt pans and 
sprinkled with water. After about twelve days it coi^solidates into 
efflorescing end maniillatcd crystalline plates or crusts of sulphate 
of alumina, cj?IIo<l alum seed, phafalrli Jni bij or turi, TPhese plates 
tiro in largo iron pans luted inside with lime, toiled in water mixed 
with salt polish in the proportion of fifteen of the sulphate of 
alumina to siX" of the rail potash. Before the salt potash has time 
to dissolve, the fluid is ladled into small earthen vessels, somewhat 
the shape of llower pots, and crystallization takes place in loss than 
two clays. These crystals a;o again boiled one or more times to 
concentrate the solution, which is finally ladled in"o large thin 
bladd(3r-shaped earthen jiirs, walhU^ with small months, sunk in the 
ground to prevent their breaking. After four days the jars are dug 
out and* broken, and the alum in each jar having formed intCj, one 
solid crystal is removed to a storehouse, tho entrance to which is 
built up UTitil a favourable market can bo obtained. In 1867 tho 
yearly outturn was estimated at about 2fl4 tons (8250 mans). After 
1 8GV part ly from the increased competition of Chinese and English 
alum, partly because the Cutch alum was said to tinge cloth, and 
partly because tho working of the mines was a mismanaged monopoly, 
the demand for Cutch alum almost entirely ceased. In 1878 an 
examination by the r*ombay chemical analyser showed that Cutch 
‘cilnm was better than either the English or the Chinese <varieties, 
containing* only thirteen per cent of impurities and yielding to 
knalysis 10’73 per cent of alumina, or only 0*12 per ^entloss than the 
theoretic qnantity.’^ In the hope that with better^management the 
demand foi* Cutch alum may be restored, the state has discontinued * 
the monopoly of the mines and h.egun to sell the alum on its own 


• Mr. Pearson cfli-iUates that for every 660 pounds (14 mam) of alum, therti arc 
required of material 4000 pounds^ol alum earth, 360 pounds of salt-p^tash, and 240 
pounds of fuel { and of labour five nieu for 4J days at about U. (2 korin) each a day^ 
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accoiint. lt>is a^o hoped that befoi^e long a better system forking 

the mines^nsay be introdutfed.^ 

• Thefclkaline salt, largely composed of potash, which is nse(} in 
> the manufagture of alum^ is nfade in various places all over Catch. 
Village reiuse is gathered and burned, placed over rude filters formed 
of btfshes, and treated with water. The fluid that runs through 

is collected and boiled down, and the impure salt that remains 

is, under the name of surokhdr, sent to the alum works at Madh. 

• • Some friable btown shale in the sub-nummulitic and next 
sudbeoding beds, contains small resinous and ^lack bituminous lumps^ 

• which are buruSd in the native temples as incense. At Madh where 

it is found it is called spirit-food, •hhuUlchdna. It also occurs at 
Julcrai and near Lakhpat. • • ^ 

In Cutch salt is abundant. Nearly all the rocks are strongly 

impregnatodv with chloride of sodium an^ •other salts, to such an 
extent that a\tream of fre^h water is, exce|>tf in the stratified trap 
area, rarely found. Mtwiy of the river pools were observed to be 
lined with an incrtfstaticvi of salt. On the Ran, salt is collected in 
places, but does not form an article of export, although it might be 
^obtained in enormous qiftintitios. 

Lirao is made from the sub-recent concrete or calcareous tufa, 
widely but irregularly dLstributed over the country.^ 

Large quantities of gypsum occur in shales I)eljng3ig to ^ho 
Jurassic, sub-nvuniwlitic, and tertiary groups ; the most highly 
gypsiferous being those of the sub-7iummulitic band*.* The mineral * 
is generally tri^nslucent ; and clean blocks jig to scferal inches by 
two or three, may be found weathered out on tlio surface of the 
ground. Although much of it might be obtained, "mthoiit greater 
trouble than picking up the pieces, itdoes not appear to bo utilised 
except to a islight extcjit by goldsmiths, who aro^aid to usft it in 
a powdered state for polishing their warei^ Among other places it 
occurs^ near a small outlying patch of tertiary rocks on the Ran east 
of j^esar, near Chitrocl, bcjtwcen Adhoi and Jiiidargad, in Vagad, 
in the western part» of the district about two miles south-west of 
Madh, also east and north-east of Umarsar, a fid nearer Lakhpat. 

SonfO of the decomposed red highly ferruginous bods of the jsub- 
nummulitic series near Lakhpat are quarried, and the mass exported 
to form a coionrinj^ material or dye. The pale whitish shales of the 
Jurassic rocks are very generally used to make a kind of white- wash 
for the humbler dwellings of the natives. And the unctuous green 
and white aluminous roiks of the sub-nummj^litic band are used as • 
soap, hafing, itis being believed, particularlycooUng, properties. Soirfb 
similar fock, occurring as a pocket, enveloping a mass ef sandstone 
in an intrusion 43f ordinary doleritic trap near the village of Ratadift, 
is qnnj^i^d for sale in Bhuj, Some of ^he ^loft white altiminoui^ 

• beds of the sub-nummulitic band are roughly mined, bn the west 

• r— ^ 

* i^Detailed proposals have boon drawn up by Mr. Pea^on, and by October 1870 tho 
Coiticil hop^ to obtain the services of a pA'son competent to superintend the sinking 
x>f t^e shaft, the formation of the galleries, and the erection of shods.at Madb. Cutch 
Administration Keport for 1878-70, 6. * 
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side of Babua hill in the S'arAa countiy^ th^ material *being 
exported at Koteshvar. • * ^ 

TJio silicious ferrugiaous grits with quartz grains which occ%r both 
in the jurassic and sub-nummulitic gfoups^ and a ve]^ ^similar rock 
of nearly black colour in the tertiary beds, at Karimon *hill, furnish 
strong tough millstones. Those are also obtained from the ferruginous 
quartzite-like grit of a long ramp near Chandiaj west of Anjar.^ ' 

Building stones abound in Cutch. Trap is the only rook that 
is not extensively used. ^ Some of the best varieties are furnished by 
J}he lower jurassics ; anci^oiher much prized stones are q^uarried fromfthe 
upper tertiary beds. In Pachham, and at other pomts of the Ran 
Island chain, some thin-bedded Ved or yellow calcareous rock, largely 
composed of broken ^slfells, isF found. This, which is also found in 
other parts of the province, takes a good polish, and has received the 
name of Dokavaiia ma\;ble.^ The following is a list of the building 
stones used at IJliuj ^ • / 

Cutch Building Sfones,^ • 


Name. 


Where found. 


Character. 


1 . Chitharia 

2 . Ndhhoino 

3. Miridn.*> 

I 

4. Ditto ... 

6. Ditto ... .1 

G. Khdvdo 
7,Iiabba,.. 

8. Kdro Bhdto . 

9, Vingadidno 

10 . V dr dr no 

11. DagdUino 

12 . I^dixtano 

13. Ki l l PeUthar .. 

14. Bdti Khdn .. 

15 . Kdlo Bhiikro .. 

ft. Miiho Bhukro.. 

UT. Lanlim 
. 18 . Devlio 


Four milc.s north of Bhnj... Lower jura ; sandstone. 

At Ndbhoi or Nambai, twenty Fine gray ^rit. 
miles south-west of Bhiij. 

fU iUvka, eight miles W.N.W. of Sub-recent concrete sand- 
Bhiij. stone, good jor lime. 

Mamlvi Road Bridge, silt milei • •Ditto, 
from Bhuj. 

KArigar,^ Kiitrol range, south of Ditto, , • 

Al.'ui^nir, four miles from Bhuj. • 

Andav near Khdvda, forty-t'wo Low’’er jura j limestone, 
miles north of Bhuj . 

Habba or TTal|||i)ai hills between Lower jura ; dark gray lira^- 
Kota and Loddi. stone. 

linear Bdvl^ Red sandstone ; quarry ex- 
hausted. . 

Vingadia, eighteen miles south- Lower jura; brown sand- 
west of Bhuj.* stone. • 

Vdrar hill, west by north of Bhuj. . Lower jura ; pale redV<^nd- 

stonc. 

Dagdl;#, twenty miles east of Bhuj Upper jura ; fine sandstone, 
between Dbdneti and Kaniabdi. slightly calcareous. 

Near Parade ground, Bhuj camp... Upper jura; coarsiF silioiouB 

sandstone 

Battia or Rattija, three miles west Upp^r jura; fermginouB 
of Bhuj. sandstone. * 

Kdra Nadi near Rodar, six milesj Transition jura; fine^ red 
north-east of Bhuj. sandstone. 

Bhuj ... Upper jura; soft sandstone, 

• • Bsdine. 


N^ear south-west of Residency,' Do. • - do. ^ot saline. 
Bhuj. • 

Lanki hills near Seddt Upper jura ; red sandstone. 

D^lia, six miles south of Anjdr. At the function of upper 

tertiary and trr;* striated 
white marble found in 


layers not more Uum three 


1 This atone was* used by the JMoghal Emperors in Mosaic w«rk. Burnes’t 
Bokhara, III. 326.^ * ^ . 
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Catch is bare country with ao forests and few trees. The 
common lim^ Mfilia azadirachta^ pipal, Ficus religiose^ aiAl babul, 
4caci& arabica, occasionally grow near villages. The tamarind^ 
dmli, xamarinduB indica^ and^the banian, va<f, Ficus indica, are Ihore 
rare. \ Some mangoes ate cultivated and, at a few places on the 
coast^ the^ cocoanut, ndliari, Cocoa nucifera, is reared with great 
labow. The wild ^ date, Jchdrakiya, Phcenix sylvestris, in many 
part^very common, yields a fruit far inferior to that of Arabia, but 
better than that of the ordinary Indian wild date. It is an old 
Outch custom to impregnate the female date by scattering upon it 
thcf powder of the male flower.^ » 

Of the plants of Cutch, Colpnol^C.^T. Palin has contributed the 
following list 
JRanuncolacesB, nil. 

Dilleniaces, nil. , 

MagnoliacesSiViil ; Micheliai champaca, occasi6nally found in gardens 
and temple^ enclosures. 

AnonacesB, nil ; Anona ;isquamosa, the custard-apple, is found in 
gardens, but is not much grown; Anona reticulata, ramphal, 

• may be seen in a ^rdeif belonging to the Rao of Cutch, near 
the town of Bhiij ; Guatteria longifolia is rare, and found only in 

gardens. * b 

o a * * 

Menisperma^eaB} Tinospora cordifolia, and Cocculul vi^osus, arebot 
common. . # • 

NymphaeacesB; Nymphea stellata, found in ponds, but not common ; 

N. Potus, even seldomer seen. * * » 

Capparidese, Gynandropsis pentaphylla, abundant in waste places 

• in the rains ; Clconie moiiophylla, got uncommon in the rainy and 
cold seasons ; Polanisia icoaandra ; Niebhuria oblongifolki, and 
Cadaba indica, the last two occasionally seen in Iiedges. Capparis 

• horrida, and C. sepiaria, are both uncommon; C. aphylla is 

common. Arborescent speciftions are frequently met with. 
•They are conspicuous in February and March, when the bushes 
are crowded with scarlet blossoms. ♦ 

PolygalpiBi Polygala triflora and P. elongataf may be found on sandy 
tilled ground in the rains and cold season. * 

Tamarisemeas^ Tamefrix dioica, found in the beds of rivers. 

SesuviacesDi Trianthema crystallina and T. obcordata are both very 
common. 

Fortulac^eaa, Fortulaca^oleracea and P. quadrifida are common 
in raids and cold weather. F. tuberosa is fomid in sandy 
places, but is not so common as the two last. , • 

Caryo]^3jlaceflB, Glinus lotoides, found in jried^up water holes, is not^ 
common ; Polyoarpoea corymbosa is common in the^cold season 
ih 8/Lndy soil. , 
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MalvacesbA SiJa humilis and St i^tupa are both vejfy coTnrnon. 
Abutilon indicum and A. tomeutosnin et nSuticum (Hooker, 
F.B.A.) aro both ^omra on, chiefly in the rains and cold ^ 

A. gravcolens is not common ; P{vronia glcchomifolia, is pretty 
common in the rains, in sheltered sp8ts, under thfj shade of a 
hedge or bush ; P. zeylanica and P. odorata are both common 
in the rains and cold weather; Lagunf^a lobata; Himsciia 
micranthiis; H. intermedins is not uncommon in the^ainy 
season. It is a weak-stemmed annual, with a line of haiVvS 
along one side of cthe branches, shifting in position at each 
joint ; Thospesia ^opulnca, Bhendy tree, is sometimes seefl in 
gardens or near wells; Abelmoschus esculentus, hhmdy, is 
commonly grown as a vege'table; Gossypium roligiosum is not 
niifrequcntly motVith, ‘pl^^de^d near houses. Two or three 
varieties of cotton arc grown, but the plants do not thrive, and 
tlie crops are pooiv ^ Probably more careful tillage- would yield 
better results. " 


SterculiacesB, nil. “ ^ ‘ , 

ByttneriaceaB, Walthevia indiea, is not coinTfion, 

Tiliaceae, Corchorus aciitangulus ; ^ 0. i*humilis is common ; 
Triumphetta rotundifolia and T. angiihita are both common ; 
Grewia villos^and G. populifolia are both common. 

01§,cace88r I3alani\;s legyptiaca, common. 

AurantiaceaB, *nil ; Bergora krenigii ayd Feroi^ia olephantum, wood- 
apple, ar, Of grown in gardens; Citrus dee um ana, 'pam'pl e-noose ; 
C. aurantium, or^jngo ; C. limetta, SAveot limo ; C. bei*gamia, 
' lime ; C. medica, "citron, are grown in gardens. * 

Sapindaceae, nil ; Sapindus laurifolius, in Ilis Highness tho Rao^a 
garden at Bhiij. 

Meliaceas, Melia'^indica, nhanlni ; Melia azedarach, Persian lilacs, in 
gardens occasionally. 

Ampelideaei Cissus carnosa, not common. 

Geraniaceae, Monsonia.seneg;JeDsia, not uncommon in the rainy s^son. 
It is an annual, t easily known by its long-beaked fruit, often 
longer than the whole plant. 

ZygbphylleaB, Tribuliis terrestris, common in the rains ; Fagonia 
arabica, a very common, small green spiny u^der-aj)rub. 
Celastracead, Celastrus montalia, grown in stony bushy tracts, ig not 
common. 


BhamnacesDi Zizyphus^ jujuba, is very common ; Z. nummularia j 

Z. oneoplia, uncommon. ' ^ 

• ... ' • 

rrerebinthacesB, M«angifera indiea ; Rhus mysoronsis, found on stony 

dry slopes, is n.ot common ; Balsamodendron mukul, generally 
a sturuted bush with knotty and crooked trunk and BfSiiches ; 
bark peeling off in flakes, exposing a green surface below. It"" 
is tolerably common on rocky ground. 

Horinges, Moringa pterygospernia, planted near villacres in twiled 
grounds, is not commoir. 
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LegnminossB, Hojrlibndia latebrosa; Orotalaria burliia, shrnh# easily 
known by its clo8C-#et, entangled^ branches; it is 

♦ coipmdn in sandy places. C. juncea; Cjiretusa; 0. rostra^; 
Indigofora linifolia*; and I# enneaphylla are common in the rains 
and c(j][fl •weather. 1. trifoliata is not common. I, paucifolia, 
shrubby ; apparently flowers more or less the year tnrough, is 
<i|mnmou. I. tin^toria and 1. hirsuta, in the rain and cold 
rather are not common. Tephrosia senticosa; T. incana; 
T. purpurea ; are common in the rains and in the cold weather 

^in sandy places. Sesbania aculcata; Zhrnia angustifolia; very 
common in,the rains ; Alysicarpus longttolius ; A. vaginalis ; 
Alhagi maurorum, the Capiel .thorn, not common; Clitoria 
ternatea, tho blue, and also the vihito ^nineties, are common 
among bushes in the rains ; Bi^tea fre^dosa, uncommon ; 
Rhyncosia medicaginca, common in hedges in tho rains and 
cold weather ; Abruij precatoriiis, no^ ^common ; Guilandina 
' bonduc, not common ; CAssia sopliora, C. tora, andtJ. occidentalis, 
arc found ip tho rainy season, but are not common ; C. senna, 
uncommon ; C.*pumi!a very common in thO) rains ; Tamarindus 
indicus ; Biuihinia raceinosa, not common ; Prosopis spicigera, 
very common as a small tree ; Dichrostaehys cinerea, 
uncommon; Mimosa hamata, common; Vac^cllia farnesiana ; 
Acacia eb^rnea, not uncommon, is genera1l\ a small shrub ; 
A. arabica, habulj very common. A, catechu, t^ratJly dommoa, 
in bushy tracts. ^A, loucojihlaja, common. A smart tree, easily 
known by Its pale yellow flowers in la:^e terminal 
panicles ; Albizzia lebbck, sirris, may bo seen in gardens, or 
occasionally* planted near wells. Tho following also may be 
found in gardens : Sesbania mgyptiaca, flowers dark purple 
with yellow spots ; also the variety with pure yellow flowers ; 

. Agati grand] flora ; Poinciana pulcherrima, ^nJmohv, P. regia, 
royal gulmohr, a small tree; appear# to thrive, and grows 
rapidly ; flowers well but not so richly as in Bombay ; Mcdicago 
sativa. Lucerne, is grown as food tor horses, and thrives well, 
itoiaseolus vulgaris, P. mungo andacqpLitifolius,Dolichos sinensis, 
Lablab viilgari.s, are generally grown id gardens and fields 
in the rainy season. Cajanus indicusy tiir, is but sparely 
gro^m. ^ 

UyrtacesB, Sjzygiuui jambolanum, jdmhul, is found only in 
gardens, or occasionally planted near wells ; Punica granatum, 
pomegranate ; Psidium pyriferum, two or three kinds of guava 
are much grown. ^ 

BhizophortCbesSi Rhizophora muc^onata, found in tidal creeks. 

Lythraceai^, Botala vorticillaris, found in ponds ; Am^ania octandra, 
in wet gronfid, and Lawsoida alba, mendifMxe henna plant, is 
said 2b grow wild on the Charva hills.'* • 

Haloragese. Myriophyllum tetrandum, found in ponds. 

• Ciici\rbitaceflB. Zebneria garcihi, a small, ^ red, hammer-shaped 
. . berry,. hj not cotdmon; .^chmandra epigaea, pretty common ; 

, Mukia s'cabrella, common ; Bryonia liciniosi, with^ a berry, the 

• B 236-4 
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. «^zo of acliorry, rod wiih wliilo streaks, is not cornmon ; Ciicuuiis 
tn’yoTioiis, and C. pubesceiis, croe]:]1ng plants, ar§ common in 
the rn ins and Cf-ld son son ; Ooccinia indiea with wliitea flow 'rs 
and oblong fruit red when ripe, i.s vorj' common, in hedges nearly 
all the year round. Cucuinis melo and C. sativifs*jjro grown in 
gardens. Also [juffa pentandra, tumi ; Moinordica chpl’antia, 
kamla ; Trichosanthes Jingnina, snake gourd \ Laj^naria 
vulgaris, bottle gourd j Cuciirbita eitrullus, with otherl^orts of 
melons and pumpkins, are much grown. 

Cacteae, Opuntia dilleiiii, prickly-pear, is grown as a hedge, but is 
not common. 

Umhellifera, nil ; Danciis carc^ta, much grown as a field crop ; 
Coriandrmn sijti^nm, (Hhinin-j is also grown. 

Rubiaceae, Spormacoco hispida, a weed, is not common. 

Compositae, Vernouifij,' f inerea, is voi'y .common in /the rains and 
cold Avcaflier; Ageraiiim arpjaticum, common by the .sides of 
water-courses in gardens and fields, flowers vvh be ; Bphanunlhus 
mollis, not eonunon, found in damp gj'oniid; Plucliea indica, not 
nneommon in hedges, is shrubby, growing ton height of six or 
eight f(^et, or even more ; I/siggiTa arida, an iinder-shrub, is not 
nneommon iV. the cold weather in stony ground, or in the sides 
of vvuter-c< arses ; IJliimea, ampleelens, the feavos linear or 
snbspathu&iie, acute sessile; above subglabrous, below densely 
whitish' ‘hairy corymb soniewhaj loose’; ^^‘apitnla. oiL)long, white; 
Anaplu^Us eiitchiea ; Jnida cutcliica, heaves fleshy, v/ed go- shaped, 
apex IriKd, IIow('i;s yellow; Vicoa indica; Pulienria ai^gnstifolia, 
ccuiimon in the fold weather in sandy soil. Blsiluvillea latifolia ; 
Siegesbeckia orientalis ; Bidor.s wallichii; Glossocordia 
boswellia ; Keliinops oehinatus ; Tricholepis pi'ociimbons ; 

‘ iMierorhyiiclm.s sarmoulosus; nracliyraniphus sonchifolius, are ^ 
all common. 

Sapotaceae, Mimnsops hexuindra, in gai’dons only, or planted near 
wells. M. elengi, bal'Jml, in gardens, occasionally. % 

Salvadoraceae, Salvaflora persiea, ji/V//, a large evergreen shrub, 
or gc'iierjilly a sftmll f ree, the trunk contorted, with drooping 
branehlols and glaucoii.s bright green foliage ; the berry small, 
HTiiooth, red, juicy, tasting like cress, punj,^ent and bitter. It is 
very common ; 8. ohH>i<le.s, generally a stunted, rarely a large 
sln*iib, is easily known from 8. per.siea by its linear lauc&olate 
leavi'S ; the flower are white and the berry yellowish when 
• ripe. It is not ^nearly so common as' the last. ^ 

Apocynac6», nil. ", 

Asclepiadeae, Feriploca aphylla, generally a low shrub with - 
numerous ramous, twiggy branches ; leaves few, WM55 small, ' 
tliick, ^ broad ovate^, or nearly orbicular ; flowers dark jpurple; 
sweet-scented ; corolla lob&s /ibove with "white, rather coarse 
hairs, a tuft of. the same .ki^d of hairs at the back of the , 
anthers ; aSl parts of the plafnt full of a milky Juice >comm6n in 
stony, rocky places. ‘ The long, filiform, somewflat contJbrted’ 
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arista of the staminal corona are remarkable ; Calptropis 
prooera^ generally a sbi'ub, but fi'equently a small tree, is very 
; Sarciostemma brevistigma, con^non in stony places^ 
usually scandent on bushes of Euphorbia nivulia ; Pentatix)|)i 3 
iriKTogljyUa, plentifiR in the rains and cold season ; Doemia 
ejtensa, very common ; Leptadenia jacquemontiana, a brooni-like 
i^hrub^ loaves Jow nan -iv-liiicar, branches long twiggy 
sfender very tough and fibrous ; used for thatching and makiiig 
/ ropes. It is very common. 

GentLane®, Hippion oricntale, is common in ftig cold season. 

"^BignoniacesB, Tecoma undulata^ is not common; Millingtonia horten- 
sis, found in gardens only. • 

Sesame®, Sesamum indicimi/ not truly * wild ; Rcdalinm niurex, an 
herbaceous annual ; at a little distance wlnm in flower is very 
dike tho^^nglisb primrose; common iif tlie rains, and cold 
weather. ® * 

Convolvulacea, JEvoJviilns hirsulns, in the rains and cold season 
voiy common ; Cre.s^i erotica, in fields in 4he cold weathej* is 
not commofiL ; Conv^»lv\iIus arvcnsis, in cultivatM fields is 

• common; 0. micropliyllns® in sandy places is very cominon ; 0. 
rottlerisuius, in the rains is not common ; 0. hi^ntiis in the rains, 
is common; I poniieareptiins, in ponds, is not coiiikiyu;J. pcscaprm, 
on sandhills by the sea shore is common; J. pestigritTcs, ve^y 
common ; 1. Uilgiiia, cornjpon in the rains ; I. pentaphylla, is not 

1(1 common; I. Tilicaulis, is uncommon; Rivoa hypograteriformis, 
common in tlio rains and cold season ;^tt. boiijt nox, not so 
common as* the last ; Argyreia sj)Cciosa,® elephant creepei*, in* 
gardens ; Cuscuta. sulcata, a pjirasitc, filiform-twining and 

* leafless, the flower very small andowliito. It is very abundant 

in the rains. ^ 

Eiiretiace®, Ileliotropinm rottlcri, H. supiiinm, and Tournefortia 
suhulata, are common. • 

Bora^ace®, Tricbodesma aniplexicaulo^and T. zoylanicum, are 
common. • 

Gordiace^i Cordialatifolia, in gardens and neal' wells, not nncoininon; 
G. rothii, fruit size of a jxia, orange-yellow, eaten by the 
natives, yery common. 

Solai^ce®; Datnra alba; Solanum jacqnini ; and S. indicum, are 
common ; S. trilobatum, is not common ; Thysalis somnifera, is 
rare ; Lycium europioum, a thorny shrub^p leaves lanceolate or 
oblailceolatp. Flo\fors solitary, i to | inch Jong, limb short,* 
tub(f long, white. The berry small and yellowish ted. It is 
. . common. , • * 

ScToplu^^airiace®, Linaria ramosissima ; Lindenbergia urtioDO folia, 

Acanthace®, Barlerialongifolia, not uncommon in the rains and cold 
seasdn ; B. prionitis, comm*on Jh busliy ground ; B. dichotoma ; 

Jliepidagathis cristata, cofnnipn; Justhna diffusa; ttungia 
• . ^cp6ns% Peristophe bicalyculata ; IJaplanthus veriicillaris. 
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Verbenacea, Prcmna latifolia ; ^Clorodpjidroa phlpinoides, nol 
common. • * ^ 

Orobanchaces, Phelipc^a indica, common, a 

LabiatsBf Ocymum canum ; 0. basiliouiu ; 0, sanctnm ; JLieucus . 

ccphalotos, and L, linifolia. Tho two last are cdiniaon.* 
ChenopodeaceaSi Suooda indica. * 

I^yctaginaceadj licerhaavia diffusa] B, repens; B. stellata, are very 
common. 

PolygonacesD, PolygonuTA elcgans. , 

Amarantaceae, Oelosia argeiitoa ; Amarantlius tristis ; EuxoluS'* 
oleraccus; ^i‘va javauica* and 7R. monsonia, these two very 
common ; Ambh>gyna • polygonojdos ; Mengea tenuifolia ; 
Achyrantliesas|jera; Pupal iaHtropurpurca;AlternantherasessiIis, 


Aristolochiaceffi, Aristolochia l)ractcata, is common, 

Euphorbiacese, Enpliorhia nivnlia, very cwminon ; of toil an immense 
bushj used as fuel by the poorer natives ; E. thupaJli, milk-busb, 
very common a§ aliedgc plant ; E. tliymifolia^ and E. parviflora, 
are cominc>n in tlio rains and cold weather ; Phyllanthus niruri, 
is coVnmon in tlio cold season, ^ • 


Moraceao. Ficus b^galensis, banyan tree ; F. religiosqi, ih^pipal tree ] 
F. jjseivio^trtla, the commonly planted by road-sidea and 
• near we^ls, ' ^ 

Asparagineao, Aaparagopsis sarmontosrf, ** ^ 

Commelynace&i Commclyuaoouiinunis, and C. bcngalensis, ar^e common 
' in the rains. • ' 

FalmaleSi Plicenix sylvcsfcris; Cocos niicifera, the cocoanut tree, may 
be seen in gardens, buUis not uuieli })]anted. 

Fandhnacess, PiKiduiius odoratissiinus, is not common and not truly 
wild, 

Tlie^cliiof domestic animals are horses, camels, oxen; cows, 
buffaloes, slieep and goats,|and asses, ^ 

Cntch* horses havi.! long been held in much esteem.^ Generally a 
little over fourteen lianas tliey are well made, spirited, aiyi showy 
in ‘action, with clean bony limbs, thin long neck, large head and 
chocks, outstanding ram-lik/3 brow, full sparking eyes, and small 
soft cars. His dliief defects are his ill temper, the length of hia 
cannon bone, and his ugly heavy brow. To improve the breed 
stallions arc kept by tl e state for the use of their oVm mares, and of 

^ — ■<» • 

^ Obiefly f(()m notes supplied by Lieut. J. H. Sadler, B.Sc., Pol» Agent, 
f ‘ Abiil Pa/.l ( I rjS*2) says ‘ The horses of Catch arc equal to Arabs^ It is said that 
a long time ago an ^rab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Catch, and that 
it bad seven choice horscS, froip which, according to thg general Otitch 

breed sprang Blochmann’s Am-i-Akbari, I. 133. It seems to be to Gutch horses thak 
b'i]K‘h(ldlO) refers in his account of tho ‘about Gujar^^t,* who* had a*brced of 
horses ‘not to bo matched in the cost. ^ They were valued at >£1500 His. 15,000), 
and were said to be far nlxive the Afhbs not^ only for swift miming, but for staying , 
power, * 80 that a man might ride one 9 ^ them almost at full speed a whole and 
pever draw bit, * {i arris, 1. 91. ^ . 
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*aiiy other animals that may \^sh to be served. More horses are 
bred in Ab9asa*than in j^y other part of Cuteh. FormerlJ^ (1818) 
they were beared by Rajputs, Molesalfims, Oirasias, Sindhis, and 
some ihir cultivators who, when young, fed^them largely on g«at^s 
milk, y)ne <joht requiring from twelve to fourteen goats.^ Of late 
the fall ift ’ the value of horses, and the high price of grain and 
foddfir have been much against horse breeding. Many who formerly 
reared horses for sal8 have given it up, and most are now tired by the 
state or the larger proprietors lor their own use. The trade in horses 
•18 small, A very few are imported from Si^dli, and a yearly average 
of •about forty are sent from Mandvi to liombay and Zanzibar,^ 

* Except in the^town of 13huj wliore a few of the chiefs drive thorn, 
horses are used solely for ridi^ng. »Thcy are generally put to work 
too young, and though strong and endnriftj^ most of them at five 
yea^S' old aro damaged. His ordinaiy food is a mixture of pulse, 
Vfiaihi Phascolus aconitifolius, and millet, h'l^ri, Peiiicillaria spicata, 
with in addiiion, in the C()ld season and a\‘t‘ir hard work, a moss of 
flour, molftsses, ^and cly/itied buitor. Before any extremely hard 
expedition the" old. outlaw custom of giving the horse a feed of boiled 
goat’s or sho(jp’s flesh is said somotimos to bd still kept up.® With 
the increased case of "mporting horses from Arabia, Persia, and 
‘Australia the value of the Cutcli breed has declined. In the seven- 
teenth century (Itil 7) Cutoh horses aro said to hs.^o been worth from 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000 - 3000) ; early in tlW present century 
(1818) theiy price is said to have varied from £20 to .^lOO'^ (Rs. 200 - 
1000) and it is. nc’.' returned at from £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500). 

Cutch has long been famous for its camels.*^ So!;fewhat slightly 
made bift vory >fast, they aro better fitted foi*.fidiiig than for burden. 
Camels are chiefly reared by Rajputs, Rabaris, Sin Jhis, and Bharvads, 
.They are used for riding, carrying burdens, and turning oil-mills. 
Their milk is the clp’ef article of the Rabaris^ food. The pri(,*o of a 
camel varies from £3 to £12 10.s\ (Rs. 30- J25), 

Cows, oxen, and bufValoes aro found in large numbers. Of oxen, 
thc.re •are three breeds : Vagadia, rc^ared in’ Vagad by Jlabaris, 
Blujivads, and other cultivators j Jlainiiji^ roared in the Banni pastures 
generally by MiisaliriHiis ; and Cutchi, reared iu different villages 
of Cutoh by Rabaris and Bharvads. Tlio^Vagadia bullock is tall, 
strong,'* and well-made, costing from .610 to £25 (Rs. 100- £*50) ; 
the Banniai bullock is, except that it is smaller, much like the 
Vagadia amf costs from £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150) ; the Cutchi, used 
as a pack bullock, is small and of little strength or beauty, and 
costs from £2 JO.*#, to £12 10s, (Rs. 26-125). In the chief 
towns many bullocks eJOvoted to the gods, dlldia, and never set -Jo ' 

* MacMbirdo. Trans.* Bom. bit. Soc. II, 220, • 

" Compare Yule's Marco Polo (1200), II. .281, where tho paoplo of Malabdr, tiile 
Coromandel coast, jire said to feed their horses on rice and boiled mcat.^ 

® Ell'^t’:rHi8toiy, VI, 35(5. MocMurdo. Trans. Pi>m, Lit. Soo. II, 2J6. 

^ The best camels are said (1500) to have been bred in the subha of Gujardt near 
Gntch.' Blochmann, 1. 143, It is worthy of notice that camels arc reared with success 
not only in the dry parts of the province/ but in the marshy lands of the south-west 
i^ast. Sir Alexander Bumes states that the jaucccss of samel breeders in Bac^i near 
Jal^du was^due to the strength they dreiv from feeding on salt food. import, 
31.%Julyl^K. ' 
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any work, are scon roaming tlirough tbe streets, l^ost Cutchi 
bullock# are castrated. The bulls, a/nJchlds^ are vorjf mischievous and 
arc considered of Icas^valiie, costing from 16if. to £5 (Bs. 50^ 
A c©w varies in value from ]0s, to £4 lOi?. (Rs. 5-45), and a 
slie-buffalo from £2 to £8 (Rs. 20-80). • • • T 

'Jlio goat is held in high esteem among the pastoral tril^es of 
Cutoli, in particular by the Muhammadans descimded from the# old 
Sindh tribes, who eat goat^s flesh and live almost entirely onilS milk 
and clar‘ified butter. Of goats, there are two kinds, luimia and dcslii^^ 
the former being shorter and of a finer breed tlian the latter. They* 
fere reai*ed chiefly by the Rabaris uTid Bhaiwads. Ropes and packs 
for bullocks arc made of their ^wooj. Sheep, kept chiefly for their 
milk, from which clarified butter, <jfii, is made, are plentiful. Their 
wool is sold to Vania #ind Loliana merchants, and their flesh is used 
to a considerable extent. A goat costs from 2^. to Ss, (Re. 1 - 4) ; 
and a sheep from l.s-. to* Uh*. (Rs. 2 - 5). ^ , 

Asses of two sorts, Sind hi and Outchr, are reared by Kumbharsi 
})ottcrs, and Ods, diggers. Tlu'y are useerby gjaih ^nerchants and 
Kumblnirs to carry l^irdens, and are sniallr and untractable. They 
cost from KR to £4 (Rs. 5-40). ^ • 

At tlio beginning of the century, lions, tigers, and other large game* 
were plentiful in ifutcli.^ Rut of late years, tigers 4 ind lions have 
almost c‘ntir(4y di/fippoared. The Ranther, Felis ])ardus, is still found 
and is kept fey* ilis Jlighness the R^lo^s sh(X)ting. Thej; have good 
and plentiful cov(u* among the rocky hiJls, and, except after killing a 
cow or goat, mv difficult to trace. The Wolf, varu, Ganis pallipos, 
^10 Ilyiena, Ilypiia striata, and the Jackal, siuiy CaniB aureus, 

arc also found but not in largo numbers. Of the Fox, lokdi^ Vulpes 
bengalensis, three varieties are found : the first, the common grey; 
Indian fox; the second, wliitij with black belly and legs ; and tho 
third, ^ large En^lish-like fox, of a light brown colour, with a white 
point to his brush. The 'Wild Roar, dvH'nr, Sus indicus, abounds 
in most parts of the country p.nd is ttuicIj bunted with the giyi and 
spear b/ tbe Jfidcjas.^ Rla(^ Ruck, Imlidr, Antelope.* bezoarticj^, are 
to be seen occasionallij on tie alluvial sands along the shores of tho 
gulf of Cutch, while tin* common Red Antelope, chinMra, Gazella 
beiicttii, are found in tlie same places in much larger numbers. .A 
fcAv Blue Bulls, nihjdi, Rortax pictus, arc also found. Besides these, 
Cutch has a wild animal pec'dliar to it, the Wild Ass, khdr gaddha, 
Equus onager, found in the desolate wastes of tho Ran, It is 01^6 of 
the most timid of animal , rarely coming within sight of man, seeking 
r the loneliest spots, and^oming near the Ran^islands and the mainland 
cfiily at night for water and grass. In tho crtld seaso^n it is*found in 
the iiolds and does much harm to the crops. It is thirtean hands 
Ifigh, has a ligfit brown neck and body, a black gtrip down the 
"^lack, andli white beBy. JLike tho tame ass it has long eafp, but its 
limbs aro stronger and better made. Generally moving in h^ds of • 


> Mem. Gcoi. Sur. IX. 21. • 

" MacMurdo, Trans. Bom, Lit, Sue. U. 227, 228. 
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from ten toififtyj^it is sometimes found single or in pairs, ^ts chief 
‘ food is tho^salt grass am? shrubs of tlio desert. When in htu'ds,, it 
is not#ea§ily frightened and can be closolji approached. When 
attacked, it is said- sometimes to show 'fight, and in the famine of 
1818,*whqp*T«ld asses wero hunted by Kolis and other wild tribes for 
food,^tlie wounded animals often attacked the hunters. The flesh is 
aaid«to be tolerable f|poil, but ordinary times, oven the lowest class 
of natives do not eat it. According to the local belief, tliero are, in 
every herd of wild asses, besides young ones, several grown animals 
liotli male and femal e All the males, except the head of the herd, 

^ are said to b^ castrated. This, according to one account, is doiit? 
when they are young, aceordin^g to^ another account, as each young 
malo comos of ago, lie fights the ilead of herd, and tlio loser is 

mutilated and becomes the victor^s foflowor.^ * 

• 

Of smaller animals, the Haro, mslo, Lepus ruficiuidatiis, is found 
in largo numbers. , • 

Of the birds of Cutch <t/'oIonel C. T. i’alin has prepared the following 
list : — ’ • 

« • 

Raptores^ VultuiuD/?), • there are Oiogyps calvnsj the Black 

• Vulture, not bominon ; (iyjis indiciis, the fiong-billed Vulture, 

not common ; (iyps bengalonsis, tlio WIfite- backed Vulture, 
common ,• .Neojihron yierenoptern.s, tlio I^Jivonger Vulture, 
common. B^lconjd.k, Falcojngger, the liaggal^ ralcon,*eomTn^n; 
llypot.ftorchis ^diietpicjra, tarmnli, the Red-hrtided iVJerlin, 
common j Tinjujiuuilus* alaiidarius, the Kestril, common; • 
Micronisus badius, the Rhikra, common; Aquih^Tulvescens, the 
Tawny Eitgle, not common, and yet lAay always bo seen in 
suitable places ; CircJtctus gallhais, the Cy)rumon Serpent Eagle, 
seldom seen; Polhirnis teesa, the J^Vhite-oyod Buzzard, common, 
generally perched on trees near wcdls and tilled ground ire us 

Swainsonii, the Palo JlaiTier, not eoiKinon, thcTugli often seen in 
the gold season, hunting over fields and pond sides ; C. ciueraccua, 
Itontague^s Harrier, like th(3 4last often sex'ii liunting; 

^^Haliastur indus, the Maroon -b;if;ked Kite, not common ; 
sometimes seen near the sea coast ; iMilvus goviuda, rhil, 
Common Pariah Kite, very abundant 'breeds about February. 
OrSTHJQiD^], Strix javaniea, the Indian Screech Owl ; Otus 
brachyptns, the Short-eared Owl ;^lJiTua bengalcnsis, the Eoek- 
Horned* Owl ; and Athene brama, the Spotted Owlet, the last 

•very common. 

Insessores. Among Fis^rostrks thei'o aro of JIiuundinid.i?, Hirundo « 
rustica, the Common Swallow, a cold-weather visitant, rfbt 
common ; Hirnndo filifera, the Wire-tailed Swallow, common ; 
H. dauric% the Red-rumped Swallow, very common, builds its^ 
nestj^arly in June; Cotyle concolor^ the* Dusky Crag Martin," 

• common in fort walls and rocky hill sides, and CypSelsus affinis, 
tlie .Common Indian Swift, pommon. A colony breeds under 

* ‘ Bodd. Bom. Geog. Soc. XVI. 6. Captj, Del. Hosto (*1840) mentions an ass caught 
yonng and tamed. It was very fond’ of its master though every* effort to break it in 
faile®. Trans.*Bom, Geog. Soc. 111. (1840)i 152. • • 
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tliQ roof of the inner gateway in the Mujia fort. Of 
CAPRiMULGTDiE, Caprhniilgus asiaticrtis, the Uoinipon Indian 
^ Nigbt-Jar,conimoca. Of Meuoptd^e, Merops viridis, Oammou 
Indian lice-eatcr, coininon tliroughout the year. Of CoRACiADiE, 
Coracias indica, the Indian Roller^ common, thouglf ^j^rely seen 
in the liot weather. Of Halcyo^iida?, Halcyon fusens^ the \\fhite- 
hicasted Kingfisher, common ; Alcedo bengalensis, the Common 
Indian Kingfisher, rarely seen; and Cerylo rudiB, the** Pied 
Kingfisher, not common, though found about large ponds and 
deep river-bed holes-^ 

Among ScANsoRES, there are of Psittactdaj, Palae^rnis torquatus, 
tlic Roseringed Parrakoct,. very common. Of PiciDiE, Ficus 
inaliratteiisis, tlie Ycllowcfronted Woodpecker, not uncommon. 
Of CucuLiD.E, Coocystes molanoleucos, ilic Pied-Crested Cuckoo, 
found, though not often, in the rains in busli-land; Kudynamys 
oriontalis, the Iqiiian Kool, common in gardens and trees ; 
Ccuitropiis rufiponnis, the (common Ooncal or Crow Pheasant, not 
uncommon about field and garden liedgcs. , 

Among TiONNiUROS'fRES there are of NEcrARiNiDAO, Arachnechthra 
asiatica, the Purple ITonoysiicker, vor;; common. Of Upupidac, 
Upupa (jpops, the European Hoopoe, a cold weather visitant; 
and LT. nigri}ii^biiis, the Indian Hoopoe. , 

Among HketHiostres there an^ of Tjaxiadas, Lanius lahtora, 
the Indijfei Grey Slirikc, common in the plains and* in low thin 
bush-land ; L. Hardwickii, the Bay-backed Slirike, common in 
the cold vfeather, disappears towards the end of Marcji or the 
beginning of April ; L. cristatus, the Blown Shrike, uncommon ; 
L. arenarius, the Paid-brown Shrike, very uncommon, met only 
in certain jdaoes on tlm borders of the Ran ; Tephodornis 
pondiceriana, the Common Wood Slivike, not common, met with 
only in thm biish-l/iid ; J\?ricrocotiis poiogrinus, the Small 
TMinivot, not uncommon during the cold weather, found in 
busli-lands, hahnl traeii, And pond banks; Hicrurus macrotiercuaj 
* King Crow,^ the C( mnioii Dron go- Shrike, very common, 
breeds early in dune. Of Muscioapim:, Lcucocerca albofron- 
tata, the Wliite-broVcd Fautail, not common, disappears in, the 
'diot weather. Of Mekulida’, Pyctorliis sinensis, the Yellow-eyed 
Babbler, uncommon, is found in low bush-lands; Chatarrhcoa 
caudata, the Striated J3ush-Babbler, common everywhere, breeds 
in the rains, almost always in a thorny bush. The eggs are l::^ue. 
Of BKACHYroDJUE, Otocoiupsa leucotis, the Wlxite-eared Crested 
Bulbul, common,'^ though not so ablmdant as Pycnonotus 
luemorhous, the common Madras Bulbul; lora zeyfonica, the 
Black-Beaded Green Bulbul, is common. Its loud whistle 
makes it oftener heard than seen. One of its^notes low and 
plaintive, sounds som^^hat like ^ chee-chi-too,^ repeafed two or 
three times. Of Sylviad.®, Thamnobia camb^ensis, the Brown- * 
backed Indian Robin, is v^ry common. It begins to "build in 
April among rocks$ holes in wallfa, and in out-housos ; Pratinc^la 
indica, the Indian Bush, Chat, is uncommon, a c^l'd weather, 
visitant; Saxicola picata, the Pied Stone-Chat, is common. 
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though •oiily^a cold weather visitant, coming late in Jyly, and 
leaving^in the end of March ; S. mnanthe, the Wheatear, and 
S. des*erti, the Black-throated Wheatear, irisit Cutch in the cold 
weather; Cercomola fusca, the Brown Rock Chat, is comnion, 
bttildijP;^ ifi the rains among rocks, loose stones, and out-houses ; 
Buticilla rufiventria, the Indian Redstart, is not uncommon in 
4he cold season iCyaneula uiecica, the Indian Blue-throat, is in 
alTundance in the cold season . in high grain fields, tall grass and 
pondbed rushes; Orthotomus longicauda, the Indian Tailor 
Bird, is not uncommon ; Cisticola schamicola, the Rufous Grass- 
’ Warbler, is^cominon in the cold weather, in liigh grain fields and 
long grass ; Drymoipus iiioniatus, the Common Wren Warbler, 
is not uncommon in low bush-lands ; Diyraoipus longicaudatus, 
the Long-tailed Wren Warbler, round in •the same places as 
D. inornatus, is not common ; Phylloscopua tristis, the Brown 
tree Warbler ; Sylvia orphea, the Large Black-capped Warbler ; 

S. affinis, the Allied® Grey Warbler, is common in the cold 
season, h anting thfVough babul trees, buvshes, and hedges ; 
Motacilla maderaspajiaiia, the Pied Wagbyl* the largest of the 
Indian Wagtails, is |ju)t common. It is usually found in pairs 
on sides of water holes® and ponds; M. luzoniensis, the 
White-faced Wagtail, is common in the cold weather; 

M. dakharifensis, the Black-faced Wagtail, is piot so common as 
M. luzoniensis ; Budytes viridis, the Indian Fi§ld Wagteiil, is ^ot 
uncomnton in th^ cold weather, frequenting dam](! ground near 
rivers and pdlids ; Agrodfoma carnpestris, the Stone Pipit, is not • 
uncoinmon on open stony ground, ^ • 

Among CoNiROSTRES there are of CoRvrn^, Corvus splendens, the 
Common Indian Crow, common in every town and village. Of 
Sturnidj:, Acridotheres tristis, the Common Myna, very common; 
Pastor roseus, the Rose-coloured Starling, abuiwlant in th# rains 
and cold weather, though the flocks are never large. They 
stay as long as there is any grain or fruit to bo had , a few 
jtray birds stopping through the ho\ weather. Of PRiNSiLLiDi®, 
Ploceus baya, the Common Weaver Bq’d, is common. It 
stays throughout the year but is ofteui past unseen till at the 
beginning of the rains, it puts on breeding plumeigo; 
Mania malabarica, the plain Brown Muuia, is common, living 
in small •flocks? Passer indicus, (Hie Indian House Sparrow ; 
p. flavicollis, the Yellow-necked Sparrow, is uncommon. It 
probably is often passed over from its likeness to the common 
sparrow; Emberiza# huttoni, the Gre^^necked Bunting, in • 
scattered flqpks, on Tjtony hill sides and river banks, is nolf 
uncoenmon in the cold weather ; Emberiza fucata, ^he Grey- 
headed Bunting, is not uncommon. It lives in th^ same ground,* 
bgt (Ws not make its appearance esfrly as E.^ huttoni ; 
Carpodacus erythrinus, the Common Rosefinch, is uncommon. 
A*co!lji weather visitant; it is foynd only in fairly thick bush-land 
on the sides and slopes of the larger hills ;,Mirafra erytbraptera, 

Zhe R^d-winged Bush Lark; is common iik low*9oattered 
bush-lariQs; Ammomanespha)nicura,tho Rufous- tailed finohlark, 
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iscHot oticommou on stony open ground; PjrrhuJauda grisea, 
the Black-bellied Finchlark, is confmon on open bare ground ; 
Calandrella bract ydactjrla, the Short-toed or Social Sark, 'is 
^ common in flocks in the cold weather; in March the djfFerent . 
flocks unito in some years into vast troops coflt8i«iing many 
til on sand birds ; at this season they are excellent eatings* they 
leave early in April ; Spizalanda devat> the Small-Ci^sted 
Jjjirk; Alauda giilgula, the Indian Sky-Lark; Galerida 
cristata, the Large-Crested Lark. 

f Oemitores. Among Columbid;k, there are Columba intermedia, 
tlie Blue Rock Pigeon, very common ; Turtur cambayensis, the 
Little Brown Dove, very c6Tnmv>u ; T. risoria, the Common Ring 
Dove, common iif the open country, but docs not enter gardens 
and yards so freely ajT T. cambayensis ; T. humilis, the Red 
Turtle Dove, is not common. It may generally be found in 
certain places, but is not widely spread. 

Rasores. Among Pteroclid^i*:, there are Pterocles arenarius, 
the Large Sand Grouse, a winter visitant, coming in September, 
leaving in March, It flies in largo flecks, frequenting certain 
places only, choosing open sandy plains; P. fasciatus, the 
Painted Sand Grouse, is common, but locally distributed. 
It frequents bushy, stony, and hilly ground ; 'P. exustus, the 
u Coininon Sand Grouse, is very common ; P. senegallus, is not 
common. It is found in certain places the Ran of Cutch, 
and may at once bo known by tlio bright orange bufF of the 
throat arud sides of the neck. Of Phasianid^b, PavOoCristatus, 

' the common Peacock, common in cultivated fields and 
bush-lands. Of Tetraonid.e, Fraricolinus vulgaris, the Black 
I’artridgc, abundant in certain places, and found in fields and in 
grass and bushes on sandy ground ; Ortygornis pondicerialia, 
tho Grey Partridge, is common and abundant eveiywhere ; 
Perdicula asiatica, the Rock Bush Quail, is common in scrub 
l)K.sh-lands and stony VilLs; Coturnix communis, the Large Grey 
Quail, abundant in cold weather in grass and grain fields ; 
except some fe\^ birds that stay behind and apparently breed 
in the country, th^ Grey Quail leaves in the end of March or 
tjie beginning of April ; C. cororaandelica, the Black-breasted 
Quail, abundant in the rains and cold season, l^reeding from 
Juno to August. Of Tinamid.e, Turnix sykesii, the Button 
Quail, not uncommon, but not abundant. ** 

Grallatores. Amvi-ng Pressirostres - there are of Otidid^, 

* Kupodotis edwardsii, the Indian Bustard, nat uncommon in 
certaih places, usually open plains; Honbara macqufienii, the 
Indian Honbara Bustard, not common, but may generally be 
founds in sandy^ plains and waving sandy ground ; ^pheotidea 
aiiritus, the Common or Black Plorican, is plentiful ..in the 
rainy season, when there has.been an early and fairly free fall 
of rain. Of CuRSOKiDiE^ Cursorius gallicus, the Eprcipe&ii 
Courier Plover, is common in the cold weather in«mall flocks^ 
on bare sandy plains. ^ The pale isabelline or sandy yellow cblqur 
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of the, whole body with the pale grey of the top. of the head at 
once distinj^uishes this from 0. coromandelicus^ the Indian 
Coufier Plover ; this, not nearly so comipon as C. galHcus, may 
be said to be uncommon. Of Charadkid-®, ^gialitis geoflfoyi, 
the Large Sand Plover, and iB. phyrrhothorax^ the small 
Sana Plover, are both commonly found in flocks along the 
• shores of the ^ulf of ^utch ; JEi. philippensis, the Indian 
Binged Plover, and jSi. minutus, the Small Ringed Plover, 
though not common, arc both found in small flocks on the sides 
of ponds, and r» rnetimes in open and ploughed lands ; Cliettusia 
gregaria, ^le Black-sided Lapwing, an uncommon cold weather 
visitant, frequents bare or low, dry, grass-covered plaints in 
moderate sized flocks. Ifby tl*uly says : when on the wing it 
shows a deal of white” ; Lobivaftollus ^ognsis, the Red- wattled 
Lapwing, M)id he do it/ is very common ; Saroiophorus bilobus, 
the Yellow-wattled Lapwing, is uncommon, but found on arablo 
land and dry plains ;#QBdicnomus crepitans, the Stone- l^lover, 
is common,*generafly choosing low, stony, or bushy hills. Of 
HjiMATOPODiDJte, Strepsilas interpres, the Turnstone, and Dromas 
ardeola, tjie Crab|Vlov 0 r, are uncommon; and. Ha3matopus 
ostralegus, the Oyster-oaitcher, is common along the shores of 
the gulf of Catch. Of Gruid®, Grus antigone, the Sarus Crane, 
is oornmoti; G. cinerea, the Common Crane, and Anthropoides 
virgo, the Demoiselle (Jrarie, both visit Cutefe in numerous and 
toleraMy largo flocks during tho cold weatlier, coming in 
towards the^eiitTof October. 


Chapter IL 
ProdnctiQU. 
Birds. 


mbng LoiifGiROSTREs, there are of iScOLOPACflDi*:, Galliiia^o 
scolopacinus, the Common Snipe, abundant in the cold weather ; 
G, gaJlinula, the Jack Snipe, not quite so abundant as 
G. scolopacinus ; Rhynchem bengalensis, the Painte*! Snipe, 
common ; a few birds stay in the country, lyeedi ng in Juno 
and July; Liinosa mgoccphala, tho Sfliall Godwit, not common ; 
Jfiimenius arquata, the Curlew, is very common on the coast, 
^and often found inland in marshy ponds ; N. phooopus, the 
Whimbrel, not so common as tho Curlew ; Tringa subarquata, 
the Curlew Stint, common, in flocks oji the coast ; T. cinclus, 
tha Dunlin, is said to be found on Ae shores of the gulf of 
Cutch ; T. minuta, the Little Stint, and T. temminckii* the 
White-tailed“45tmt, are both common on marshy ground and 
round the edges of ponds ; Calidris arenaria, tho Sanderling, 
on the shores of the gulf. of Cutch; Aotitis glareola, the 
Spotted Sandpipei^ common in the cold season by tho sides ^ 
of ponds j A. ochropiis, the Green Sandpiper, common ; A. 
hypoleucos, tho common Sandpiper, common ; Totanus glottis, 
the Greenshanks, T. stagnatilis, the Little fireonshanks, and 
T. Uiftlidris, the Redshanks, are common. Of Himantopid.b, 
llimantopus Candidas, the Stilt, and *Recurvirostra ifvocetta, tho 
2\.vocet, are very common, frequenting the sides of ponds in 
the cold weather. 

• • ^ 

Among* Latitorbs, there afe of Pabrid.®, • Hydrophasianiis 

* cfairnr^is, the Pheasant'tailedJacana, uncommon. 0 {Bauid.»:« 
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Porphyrio poliocophalus, the Purple Coot ; PuUca atra, the Bald 
Coot; Gallicrex cristatus, the Water Co(?k, t^e last veiy 
uncommon. i ** e r 

Among CuLTiROSTRES there aro of Ardeidj:, Ardea cinerea, the 
Blue Heron, common; Herodias 'alba, the clfit^ger Egret, 
H. egrettoidea, the Smaller Egret, H. garzetta, the Little Egret, 
are all throe very common ; Deruiegretta g-sha, the Ashy JBgret, 
is common by the sea-side and tidal creeks; Buphus 
corornandiis, the Cattle Egret, common ; Ardeola leucoptel'c^, 
the Pond Heron or , Paddy Bird, common ; Butorides javanica, 
the Little Green Heron; Botaurus stellaris}, the Bittern 
Nycticorax griscns, the Niglit Heron. Of TANTAUDjK, Tantalus 
leucocephalus, the Pel lean ‘Jbisf is common, frequenting ponds ; 
Platalea leucorpdia, the Spoonbill, is common; Threskiornis 
melanoceplialus, the White Ibis; Goronticiis papillosus, the 
Warty-headed or B}ack Ibis, is not common. It breeds in the 
rains and cold serfson. » 

Natatores. Among Lamkllirostrks, 'there are of Phcrnicop- 
TKiiiaE, Ihamicoptcrus roseiis, the Elamiii^o, common on the 
sea-coast. Of Anseridm, Sarkidio/nis nuilauonotus, tho 
Black- backed Goose or ‘^Cotnb Duck/^ niikta, is common 
during the rains and cold weather ; Dendrocygiia awsuree, the 
Whistling Teal, is tolerably common ; f). nuigor, the Large 
WlvstliMg' Tea], not as common as D. awsuree ; Casarcaruti la, 
the Rudiy Shiel drake, is not common. Of ANA'iln^iii, Spatula 
clypeata, the Shoveller, is abundant dm-hig the cold weather, 
feeding *Jin shallow water ; Anas poecilorhyncha, the 
Spotted -billed Du.'k, common in the cold weatlieS*; Chaulelasmus 
streperus, the Gadwall, abundant in the cold season ; IJafila 
acuta, tho Pin tail Duck^ usually abundant iii the cold weathen; 
their number, as is the case with most of the duck tribe, 
ftepending bn the faJJ of rain ; Marcca penelope, tho Wigeon, 
not uncommon, but by no means abundant, seems to comb 
to Cutch lalcr than i^st other kinds of duck ; Qperqiiedula 
crceca, tho Common Teal, vciy common and abundant, it the 
first comer of alJ ilnj'ducks ; Q. circia, the Blue-winged Teal, 
is laier thap the dbmmoii teal, and not nearly so abundant; 

, Fuligula cristata, tlie Tufted Duck, is uncommon ; Ay th^h ferina, 
the Red-headed Pochard; A. nyroca,’tho White-eyed Duck. 
Among Mkrgitokes there are of PoniciPinih:, Podiceps“pliilippensis, 
the Little Gi’ebe or Dabchick, not abundant. «• 

Among Vagatores, +hcre are of Laridj:, the Laras fuscus, the 
JjGsser Black-backed Gull, common oA the shores of the gulf 
of Cutch; Xenia brunniccphala, the Brown-headed Gull, found 
in the •gulf of Cutch ; and Gelochelidon caspins, the ‘Largest 
'JWn ; G. (inglicus, the Gull-billed Tern, frequents ponds and 
rivers^ HydrocSelidon indica, the Small Marsh TWa ; Seena 
aurantia, the Largo River Tern, and Thalasseus bengalensis, the* 
Smaller Sea Tern. • ^ • 

Among PiscATORES, of 6RA.cuunAi;,‘Graculus javaniciis, the Little 
Cormorant and Plotus mdanogaster, the Indian Snake-ljft’d, are‘not , 
pucommon. 
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Pish of gfood quality, amongst them the much esteemed pomphlet, 
oysters, crabg^ and prawns, ‘abound in the gulf of Cut6h, but as the 
V4ni4s to hot allow fishing to be carried on a# a trade, the suppl;ji8 
at times very unequal to^ the demand. The rivers are too dry and 
brackii^ hot weather to have any large store of fish, and none 

of the tribes of Cutoh live as deep-sea fishermen. The fishing, chiefly 
in the hands of Vaghcjrs, is inn ( practised along the shores of the 
gulf of ^Outch. Seventy-four kinds arc said to be caught. They 
ace taken either by stake nets or by baited liooks, and sometimes by 
making walled or feiucd enclosures along the sea shore and catching 
tish*left stranded by tlie ebb tide. Sometimes milk-hiish branches,*^ 
Euphorbia tinicalli, are used Jo poison fish. Except Bralirnans, 
Bhdtijis, Vanias, and a few other liigh-<jaste Ktindus, all classes of the 
population eat fish. Fish salting is carried on to some extent along 
the coast of the gulf of Cutch. The head quarters of the industry 
'are at Mundra, Jakhau, Anjar, and Bhuj* ‘The deep-sea fishing 
along the Cutch coast is in the hands of soiifti Gujarat and north 
Konkan fishers iijhicfiy frdin J3alsar, Daman, and Tar^pur. 


Chapter II. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POPULATION.’ 


Chapter III. 
Fopulaty'n. , 
Origin. 


Appearance. 

Language. 


Tub people of Cutch differ in several respects from the p*>ple of 
other parts of Gujarat. ITiey are more recent Settlers, more vigorous, 
more Muhammadan, and readier to visit foreign lands. They came 
into Cutch chiefly fron^ the north and north-east from Sind and . 
' Marwdr. In early times Cutch would seem to havo been held by 
the Kathis, Ahirs, Habaris, and other herdsmen, fill-in the eightif 
century the province was overfnn by the Chiivdas, and the Kathis 
forced south to Kathjatvar. Next, in the tenth century, from the east 
came the Solanki conejnerors, and from the north Sammas, Sodhas, 
and other Sind tribes«driven south partly by Mu.salman conquests, 
partly by the destruction that followeti the drying of the eastern 
branch of the Indus. In the twelfth century ciyuc the Vaghelas 
from the east, and from the north Sammfe and Jadejds up to 
their final .conquest early in the fourtd'iith century. Of others, 
besides the ruling tribes, caste tfadjtions’ point to a Sind, Marwar, 
or Gujarat origin. Almost all Brahmans and Vanias havo come 
from Marwar and Gujarat® ; Bhatifo and Lolianiis, are from Sind 
apd Multan*; and of craftsmou some trace their origin to Sind and 
others to Gi^arat and Kathiawar.’* . 

Strong, well-made, and muscular, *i.lie peoiMft of Cutch are rather 
above the *nuddlo siao and among the higher ranks in(jline to 
‘■coi'pulence. Cujaratri' the home tongue of most Brdhfhans and 
Vdnias, and of the Ahirs, Charans and other early shepherd tribes, 
is the language of literaturq. business, and general coirespondence. 
Cutchi, closely resojubling the dialect in use in the lower Indus, 
is the homo fcmgiie of the Jadejas, liohanas, and Bhatias, and 
of other Sind tribes in north Cutch. Though generally understood 
Cutch j is seldom writtc.n.* Hindustani is spoken by great 
numbers, and, except in the north, is understood by all. Simple 
in their habits their 'fooci is, among the poor, for the morning meal, 
millet or Indian mil](?t cakes with pulse <* and whey, and, in the 


■ Ticsiiles what h.as boon taken firem books, this chapter has been compiled chiefly 
fiom materials supplied by Liculdnoiit J. W, Wray, latcoiVssistaa^ Pofiricol Agent, 
Mr. ViniyakrAv Naniyaii Naib Diwan, and by Mr, DalpatrAm P. Khakhar^ Bdueational 

Brkliinans, the SiirasvH, Pokarna, Bhojak, NandvAna, PdlivAl, and ShrimAl 
sub-divisions say that they catne from Raj put Ana aijd the north^ ; the Modh, NAgar, 
‘■Parajia, Aboti, and Kaiidolia sub-divisions trace their ofigin to GujarAt and KAthiAwAr ; 
and tlie RAjgors to Nagar Samai or Tatta in Sind. Exc^t the Sorathia, V^da, ana 
Modh sub-divisions, who have come from KAthiAwAr and GujarAt, almost aH vAmAs are 
settlers from MArvfAr. j j 

* Gold and silver smitiis and Hindu and MusalmAn tapo-makere and wrdeners say 

that they \#ero called by the Ifcate from Sind; shoemakers, carpentersf barbers,. and 
bracelet-makers say that they came from GujarAt ; tanners and blacksmiths^ 
KnthiAwAr ; washermen and polishere f^m Sind ; coppersmiths and cotton-spinners 
from MArwAr; and gilders and shield-znakert from Deflii. , 

* A translation of the Lord’s Prayer^ into Cutchi shewed that of 32^vc^ds *24 j 

were radically th# same as the HindustAni and BengAli specimeas. Hanulton s 
Description of HindustAn, I. 588i * • ' * 

® The pulse ginorally used is kyrad, Phaseolus aconitifolius. • 
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evening missed millet and pulse, hhiclido. The rich use mixed 
rice and pi4se, Jmichdi, ahd add clarified butter and vegetables. 
Their llbliaay food is sweetmeats among al# classes, and animal 
food ai^png all but Brahjiiaps, Vanias, and Bhatias. Many drink 
liquor, nnd^1n»ost all take oiiiuni and opium-water, kasiimba} 

Mosi; men in Outch, both Hindus and Musa! mans, wear loose 
trousers, a long-slee\^id uiider-jaeket, a short coat reaching a little 
belpw the waist, a plain or silk-bordered cloth wound round the 
, wn.istand falling eight or iiino inches below the knees, and over it a 
waistband, bheth. Among flindus tho most ifoticeable turbans are, the^ 
Haiput’s large afld loosely r()llod,tho Bhatia^s close fitting and peaked, 
and tho Nagar priest’s a little Idggor than a Bohora’s. Excepting 
Bohoras, Musalinans wear tho largo liajput turbans, red, black or 
white. The ordinary pointed Grujarat.shoo is^wurn by all classes. 
Instead of loose trousoi*s, most Brahmans, Bhatias, Sonis, Vayda 
andMahoshri Vanias, and other Vaishnavs,*wtfar tho waistcloth, and 
the Gujarat long coat aii(4 sfioulddi* cloth. Some young men have of 
late taken to w^sar ijght English trousers. Except Bhatia, Lohana, 
Sarasvat, and Kshatri woMieu, whose robe, chorSo, is five cubits long 
and about four* broad, ilrahn^an*, Vdiiia, and most Hindu women 
>t'ear the Gujarat robe, sdllo, nine cubits long and four broad, a 
petticoat five cubits round, and a bodice, kamkho, looser and longer 
sleeved than tlie Gujarat kdnehli, but like it open-b 4 ckod. The 
Girasia Rajpyt and Kliavas women’s robe is a square co|purccI 
. five cubits long by IW# broad ^ their petticoat is twelve cubits round, 
and their bodic(j, kamkho, loTig-sl(‘(Wod. Except seme Mornan, 
Khoja, ’and Bhjijjlala women wlio wear tlie Musalmtlif shirt, bodi(;e,^ 
frock and trousers, tho Musalirian women’s (fross differs little from 
that of tho Girasia Jtajputanis. Almost all classes of well-to-do 
iSfusalmans, and among tho Hindus tke Jadejas ami higher class 
Rajputs do not allow their women to appear in pnbli|;. Proud,- lazy, 
and luxurious, though now scjttling to peaceTiil habits, many tribes in 
(Tutcli are naturally martial and fond of predatory warfare.^ Of tho 
husbandmen the number of regular cuI.,jvators is small. A largo 
propOTtion belong to tribes of hordsmoii wljp have not long settled to 
the work of tillage. ^Fho skill of Cu tch craf tsfyen an d sailors ^ h.as long 
been fanjpus, and its traders and labourers ar^ distinguished for their 
vigour and for their readiness to leave their homes in search of work. 

At the beginning of the present bentury, so progressive was 
Tsldnj, that it seemed as if another hundred years would see tho 
last of the Hindu faith."** In tlie worship of many local saints the 

^ Among Rajputs, when a gflarrel is settled, the pafties drink opium- water 
token that all cause offence is forgotten. 

* Their fisedom from conquest which they can fairly boost was in great measure 
due to their village fortificatioiia and to the hardiness and number of tlioir soldiers. 
In the beginning o^he century' almost every villago was fortified ; the dddejds could 
bring ^00 Him into the field, Fateh Muhammad ^000, the Midnda JOOO, and the 
dij^Vict of Pachham 5000. Ham. Des. of Hind. I. 587. 

^ Cuthh pilots have always interested Europeans by the skill and daring of their 
voyages to Arabia and Africa. They (1837^ understand the compass, and steer by 
cliarti^nd nautical tables as well kept a» those of an Indiaman (Mrs. Postons’ Cutch, 
1-). jrhe beat example of their courage and ^kill was Rdo Oodji’| (1761-1779) ship, 
•whicl^ built, eqaiip^d and manned in Cutch, made^the viwage to England and 
to ^he Malabdr Coast. (Tod’s Western India, 452). ^ Ham. Dei. of Hind. I, 588. 
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tenets and practices of the two religions are still often eddly mixed. 
But Jadejas anti other Kajputs w^ho in 181^ freely married Musalmau 
woincn^ kept JVlusalm^ii cooks^ and in beliefs and customs \A 3 re not 
less Musalmau than Hindu have of late become more careful ^o keep 
from practices contrary to the Hindu reli^on, - ® © 

About t}|(^ middle of the eighteenth century the population oPGutch 
is said to liavo been considerably greater than*it was for many years 
idtcv. The misgovernment towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, th(! \vars carried on by Fateh Muhammad at the opening 
of th(‘ pn'sont century, and the deadly famine and pestilence of J€12 
are said to have lowered its strength to about one-ialf.' In 1821' 
Mr. h]lphiTi.st()n(3 gave the native estimate of the population at about 
o 10, 000 souls, of whori<“iuoro ifhan one-third wore Musalmans.^ Two 
yt'urs later (I82.‘l) Colonel Tod gave o00,()0(), one-tenth of them found 
in the cities of Bhu j a,i\d Mandvi.'^ In 1 8^30 the total was returned at 
ooO, 000 souls. Five years later it was giviui at 't8d,8r)2,^ of whom 
152,050 or ncUirly ono-balF were Miisalnuwis. This would seem to 
liHV'(» b('en an ovor-c^stimato as the 1852 returnst^give a total of only 
'100,522 souls, 800, tj^O of th(?m Hindus rfr-d 100,102 Musalinaiis.*^ 
Since (hen, the 1872 census has shovm a toW of 487,805 souls. Of 
the whole uiiinber, 869,184 or 75*76 j>er cent, including 65,878 
Sliravaks, wt're H iiuliis ; 1 1 8,0()3 or 24*22 per cent w^re Musalmans ; 
f<n*t >MV('re Ujirs4s; five wore Sikhs ; and thirtoem Christians. 

ddio following tabular statement gives, for,/iie year ^ 872, details 
of thcj population according to religion, age, and sex : 

^ Cufehro2)vMo)), IS7J, » • 


niNi>us. 


Sl'H-niMSlON. 

Not more than ‘/J*'* 

livJMfs not meiro than 

0 bOyiars. 

A bove ;J0 
years. 

Tot.%1. 

Grand 

Tutal. 


1 Males. 

*Feinales Males. 

I 

Feinalfs 

^ Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persona. 

Blinj S.'iil/ir HiizAr J 

Stilt!' I’n-Mt'sRif.riS 
(’hii N’ KMlati>> .. 

AiPKiJ Sub-«livi‘'imi j 

! 5 ;; 

m .^so 
2r»,7t>i 
l:Ul 

41 U 4.S 

3«,719 :19.*JS2 

. 25,;i80 
U00*j I'JVJ 

..2| 

;57,413 

24,27*2 

IMd 

:n 

.So,.'iti2 

1 22,2(»7 
.'<99 

2fl 

.‘12,744 

049 

1.^2 

M.'i,4'24 

7»,3.>7 

.'il05 

124 
108.878 
88. .<^19 
3297 

>1 2!i6 
122,300 

6702 

Totil j 


1 fio.on 

6cS85 

f)8,r,99 

53,417 

192,318 

178,'yi8 

369,184 


^ Hiiim-s’ Hist, of Tutcli, VII., VJTT. 

- Kt;|j. *20 .Jniiuary 1821. Bom. (lov. Tol. Rec. 10 of 1820, 153. v 

■* Western linli.a, 484. 

^ The tletails wi*ni : Brahmans, 3'^, 5.53 ; (.'utch VAnids, 36,000, Gujor Vdmds, 16,000, 
Moilli Vdnids, 1600, Mahc..hri Vdniii.s, 1500, VdyiU Vdiiids, 400, Soni VdnidB, 
. 560 , Kanfh.i Vdiiiila, 400, .larvad Vdnias, 200, Jhdlnra A'^nids, 20Q,;^^hdiida, 60,000 ; 
Bhdtids, 32,000 ; BliansdliR, 2000 ; Depdldfl, 75 ; Jddeja RajputiO6,U0(i ; inferior 
.I.idejds or Rajputs, *2.5,050 ; A'hirs, 35,000 ; Kanbis, Leva and Kadva, 2600 ; Monina 
Kanbis, 5000 ; Khatrin, 6000 ; Parajia Sonis, 400 ; Gardna Sonis, siftO : Suthdra, 400 ; 
Kanadrds, 2000 ; Maldts, lOO ; Lnhdi-s, KHX) ; Darjis, 3000 ; Kuux^hdra, ; 
.laganda (taptthiakera) 400 ; Bhata, 500 ; Clidrana, 3000 ; JangaiidB (musiciana), ^ > 
Rabdria, 5000 ; Bharvdds, 100 ; Vdlaiida (barbera), 100 ; Khavda, 2000 ; 'Vdrida 
(Sipdliis), 100 ; Mochia, 1200 ; Dheds, Me^hv^la, and outcastea, 6000 ; ^atia (Jain 
pneaia), 160 ; Hindu mendicants of vanoua^orders, 6000 ; Pavaia (hermaphrodite^ 
and Kasbana (prostitutes), 1000 ; total, 484,852. , q 

^ Bom. Gov. 8el. XV. 85. The details wore: Jddeja Rajputs, 8598, V^fihela Rajnuta; • 
817 ; other Rajput^ of various tiibds, 29,736 ; Brdhmana and Vdnida, %,384; suv^* 
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•- 7 — 

: 

Sim-oivraioif. * 

• 

• 

• 

MUSALMAm * ^ 

9lot more than 
12 years. 

Above 12 and 
not 411 ore than 
30 years. 

Above 30 
years. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

• 

IshqJ Bsdar BazAr ... 
State PSBseMioDB ... 

Chiefs’ Batatea 

Adhol Sub-4livi8ion ... 

Total ... 

BhuJ Sadar BszAr ... 
State Poeaesaiona 

Chiefs’ Bataiea 

Adhol Sub'division ... 

Total ... 

• 

BhuJ Sadar BazAr ...< 
State Possessions 

<i5hiefs' Estates 

Adhol Sub-divislon ... 

‘Total ... 

20 

lfi,A68 

»16 

142 

15 1 
13,697 
6485 
138 1 

26 

14,157 

6633 

177 

21 

13,065 

6182 

150 

14 

12,130 

5561 

113 

s 27 
11,20.3 
5114 
103 

i 

60 

41,961 

19,410' 

432 

63 

37,906 

17,781 

391 

12.1 

79.920 

37,191 

823 

23,046 

20,335 

J 

20,993 

10,418 

17.824 

• i 

10.447 

61,803 

66,200 

118,063 

OTIlbllS. 

6 

3« 

• 

1 

4 

8 

1 . ... 

• 

• 2 

a 

4 

1 

3 

6 

1 

e 

3 

3 

... • 

15 

13 

2 

11 

15 

0 

26 

28 

"4 


13^ 

' 11 

9 

# 

9 

0 

30 

*28 

58 

TOTAL. 

• 

70 

66,251 

32,073 

1367 

*63 

50424 

13.89 

80 
6.3,444 
32, 022* 
1469 

77 

50,482 

29,4.54 

1299 

48 

47,703 

27.708 

1013 

58 

43,960 

24,810 

1052 

207 

157,398 

92,767 

.3839 

’ • 1 

• 198 
144,856 
84,3.S0 

• 8690 

406 

302,234 

177,117 

1 7529 

90,^ 

81,912 

87,016 

81,312 

76,532 

69,%lp 

2.54,211 

233,094 

487.306 


yrom this statement it appears that the percentage of males on 
the total population was 52*16 and of feftiales 47*84. Hindu males 
niinbered 192,318 or 52*09 per cent, and Hjndu femades numbered 
17(j^866 or 47*90 per cent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
males mynbered 61,863 or 52*39 per cent, and Musalman females 
56,200|^r 47*60 per cent, of the total Musalntan population ; Chri&tiau 
males numbered six, and Christian females s^von ; other males 
numbered twenty-four and other females twen^-one. 

The totaT number of infirm persons was returned at 3104 (male% 
1580, females 1524), ^r 0*63 per cent of the total population. Of 
those, forty-nine (males forty-one, females eight) or 0*01 were 
insane^; 227 (males 166, females sixty-one) or 0*05 per cent were 
idiots ; 412 (males 252, females 160) or 0*08 per cent were deaf and 
dumb; 2401 (males 110^* females 1293) or (f49 per cent were • 
blind; and^ fifteen* (males thirteen, females two) were loperg. 

The followinff^bular statement gives according' to sex, the 
number pf eacJf^ligious class at different ages, ^ith, at eajjh stage. 


smithB, <^tivators, tailors, shoemakers, and other Hindu craftsmen, 220,885. Of 
Musalm^s the details were : Memans, Khojas, •and BohorAs, 74,581 : artisans, dyers, 
barbers,^ and musioians, 27,671 ; Samma, and other nomadic trioes, 8965 ; and 
religigos beggars, 2885. I 
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tho percentage on the total population qf the same sex and religion. 
The colnmns rcfeipnng to the total population (ftnit Religious 
distinctionsj but show the difference of sex : 

dutch Population by Age, WS. • * * 
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Eeligion. 


The Hindu population belongs accordi^ng to the 1872 census, to 
the following sects ; ‘ , 

, dutch Hindu Sects, 187S. “ 
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From this it woyld seem that of the total Hindu population, the 
mixed classei numbered 192,071 or 52*02 per cent; the Yaishuava 
84;192 oJ 22*80 per cent ; the Shravaks 65,87?, or 17*84 percent; 
.and the.Shaivs 27,048 or 1^*32 per cent. Of the 1 1 8,063 Musalmana, 
108,509'weiie^flnnis and 955.4 Shida. Of forty-five who came under 
the hetvi ^ Others*, forty were Parsis all Shahanshai, and five were 
Sikhs* followers of N&iak ShdL Of the thirteen Christians, nine 
were Catholics, and four Presbyterians. 

• 

• ‘According to occupi tion the census rettjrns for 1872 divide the 
w^ote population^into seven classes : • 

I, — Employed under Government or ^lunt^lpal or other local authoritica^ in all 
4896 souls, or 1*00 per cent of the entire ]|>opiilation. 

II. — ^Professional persons, 5482 or 1*12 per cent« • 

HI.— In service or performing personal offices, 5024 or l‘I)3 per cent. 

IV.~£ngaged in agriculture and if ith annals, 108,455 or 22*25 per cent. ' 

V. — Engaged in cpiflmerce and trade, 17,854 or 3*66 per cent. 

VI. — Employed in mec&!uiiuial arts, manufactures, and engineering operations and 
engaged in the sale A| 'articles manufactured or otherwise, prepared for 
^ oousumptiou* 52,110 or 10*09 percent. 

VIL —Miscellaneous persons not classed otherwise, (<») wives 147, 290Jand children 
136,391, in ill 283,081 or .58 *21 per cent, and (5) miscellaneous persons 9803 
or 2*01 per cent ; total 293,484 or 60*22 per cent, • ^ 

‘ ‘ Bra'hmans,acQordmgtoth^l 872 consusroturnB, included twenty- 
six main divisions with a strength of 24,9{12 souls or 6*78 percent of 
the whole Hindu popubiti on. Except Ndgars,o^ whom niany as land** « 
holders and state servants arc in good condition, most Cutch 
Bjdhmans arc poor living on alms or by tillage. Sa'kasvats, 5431, 
the largest class of Cutch Brahmans, afo said to take their name 
from the Sarasvati river from which they came to Cutch by way of 
Siud.^ Fair in complexion, their language and dress are those of 
other high class Cutch Hindus. Besides acting as family priests 
they %llow many callings, reading holy books, drawing horoscopes, 
teaching private schools, trading, and servingms fvreountants, soldiers, 
and constables. Once the holders of liigli J^fices they have long 
lost their special position and now aro degrallcd, eating with, a^d 
serving as the family priests of, Kshatris, Lohanas, and Bhansalis, 
whom, they say, they saved fi'ora ParSlmram’s persecutions. In 
religi(yi Shaivites and goddess worshippers,^ their family deity is 
Sarasvati, whoso chief place of worship is on the river of the same 
name. Not careful to keep the ordinary Brah^ian rules, they allow 
widow marriage* and freely travel across the seas to collect® 
payments •from their patrons, Cutch Vania traders settled in 
Mozambique Arabia. Soeathia Sa’rasvats, dislfinct from the 
regul^ and associating with no ejass Si Cutch J^hmans, 

art}^ jamall body with a great local name for learning, ka'jooes 

1 ^ 

* • • 

' Another acoount derives their name from brahma’s daughter Samvati, and tracea 
thtir dMcent to Ifsr son, the sage Dadhichi. , 

^ SThe chief of their goddevaea are Ambika, A'ahApura, Bhavanf , Kumiiri, and 
Mthalaxmi. * • 
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or chiefs family priests/ 4738, originally of jihe Audioh stock, 
though degraded in the eyes of other *Br&hmans, arg in Cutch a 
^iivourod class owning lands and villages, acting as Jadejal^ priests 
and as husbandmen. The Rajgors alloiy widow marriage, and eat 
with Vanias and Leva Kanbis. Audichs, 2945, wittifli^he^ast 250 
years settled in Cutch from Sihor near Bhavnagar, JhiUv^, and 
Junagad in Kathiawar, form three divisions;* Gohelvadi, JhalAv^di, 
and Gadhvi, and live chiefly in Bhuj, Mandvi, and Abddi^. Fair 
in complexion all are Shaivites in faith, except the Par^ readers 
who, probably in compliment to their Vania and Bhatia patrons," 
have become followers of Vallabhacharya. Vagad Andichs^^* 
cultivators, and as they carj:y cyoked food to their fields, smoko 
the Imka, and allow vddow marriage, are held degraded. Still in 
matters of marriage they , arc allowed to give their daughters to 
Audich Brahmans of llalvad in Kathiawar, whose daughters again 
marry with Dhranga/ra Audichs, and tho daughters of Dhrangadra 
Audichs with Audich Brahmans^/ of Viramgam, Ahmedabad, and 
Sidhpur, the highest Gujarat representatives their caste. The 
other Audichs aro^ by profession, horsgbixjaiJerH dhdraks, priests, 
cooks, beggars, astrologers, schoolmasters, trjidera, writers, 'and 
Puran reciters. ^ 


Pokarnda. PoKARN^'s,- 2321, chiefly from Marwar and Sind, generally 

twarthy in complexion, do not differ in language and dress from 
other high class Cutch Hindus. They are ^nterprizing,* travelling 
to various parts of India, and many of them anxiOus to visit Zanzibar* 
and Arabia ^though prevented by their caste rules. They act as 
family priests to Bhi^tias, and like their patrons ar6 willing to follow 
any calling. Tliey arc chiefly engaged as husbandmen, contractors, 
confectioners, and dorks* Followers of Vallabhdcharya, their 
family goddesses are Lakslirniji and Chamunda in Marwar. They 
wear the sacred thread ^putting it on with litMo ceremony, generally 
at a relation's marriage or at hotiic place of pilgrimage. High cafeite 
Bnili/nans do not (?at with them. Among members of the sanlo family 
stock, 70 / 77 ?, marriage is^not allowed. On tho sixth day after chilft-birth 
the women of th(3 family, singing avS at a marriage, bring a clay horse 
from tho house of thA mother's father to her husband's house. At 
(liarriages the men danco in the procession and tho W6men sing 

^ 

* One account of tho origin of the name RAjgor is that two of their ^ aitcestorB, 
Karanji and Ndranji from .diihor and Isilinli, while on their way aa pilgrims to the 
temple of Hinghij MAta, ^X) miles (60 kos) from Kiwracheo, married the daughter of 
• one HardAs, the family priest of the 8ammAs then liwng at Nagar Samai on the site 
of the modern Tatta, This HardAs allowed tho self-sacrifice of^he daughters of JAm 
Lakha, and sanctioned infanticide among the JAdeiAs. Conscience<BmittZn at the evil 
he liad sanctioned. Hard As sacrificed himself on the funeral pyre asking JAm Lakha 
to accept liis sous-in-la'vaas his family priests. JAm LAkha agreelh}:^ all JAdejAs still 
employ IlAj[i;or priests. ^ ^ 

^According to one account they take their name from Pushkar-kshetra in ]^jp»h&na 
where one of them went from ShriniAl, and being received with honour, settled. 
According to another account they were catted Pushpkam, because they differed flowers 
toLakshmi, and being cursed by FArvatifpr infusing to eat flesh, migrate from iesahnir • 
to Sind, Cutch, Mul&n, and tne PanjAb. Other castes aflirm that tlfa Pokama is the 
illemtimate offspring of a BrAhman devotee and a Mohani fisherwomanfwho ixnpradontly 
undertook to fen'y the holy man {tcross a stream. Burton’s Sind, 310,311. • 

^ One of them who visited Europe and America is ]^ow an outcaste* ^ 
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immodest songs.^ Education is spreading among them and their 
condition improving, ^’arajia's, 2138, degraded Audichs, take 
iheir ifame from Paraj near Junagad, where <they came from Is&mli 
and M4rw6r, and they say in 69 1 (747 S.) agreed to act as family priests 
to Oharaijs* and Ahirs. * From Jundgad they moved to Cutch, and 
settling inPrdnthal and Gedi, spread to Palansva and Adesar. When, 
in th^ reign of Bio Bhirmalji I. (1585 - 1631), the Ahirs left Vighola 
territory and settled in Chouari and Anjar, their priests came with 
jthem. They own the Makhel village near Palansva and there, as 
' well as in some other places, are cnltivat(^rs. They speak G-ujarati 
^,aiAd dress like^hirs. Unlike other Brihmans, Parajias place a di;^h 
with a wheat flour ball on the chest of the dead body, throw the 
ball to the crows, and, after Ureak*in^ a piece of its edge, give the 
dish to a low caste man ; they also give the six monthly feast after 
death, chhemdsi, at the end of the fiT45t month and the anniversary 
feast, varsiy at the end of six mouths. Sljaivites or worshippers of 
goddesses, they wear tho sacred thread, bht as they allow widow 
marriage and oj»t with Ra^'puts, Suthars, Ijnhars, Bharvads, Kumbhars, 
Ahirs, Eabiris, and -Qarjis, they are held degraded. 

, Na'g ARS, 1 394, of two d ivisioi¥f, Vadiiagras, state servants, priests and 
beggars, and Visnagras, land-holders, are said to have come to Cutch 
in the time of Rao Khengarji (1550). Modjts,^ 914, taking their name 
from the village of Moherakor Modhoraiu the Dharmaninyf' near the 
modem Chfival, are of three sub-divisions,^ Ohaturved^, Trivedi, and 
' Jetbimal. The fir^t,* followevs of the four Vods, are in Cutch of four 
family stocks, gotras. Generally fair, remarkably clean and religious, 

< they ard priests, copyists, writers, Puran red^^rs, cooks, and beggar!^. 

They are a well-to-do class and fond of giving caste dinners. 

« i"ollowers of Bam they belong to the sect of Rainanandis. The 
Triredis, followers of three Veds, claim descent from Rdmchandra,® 
the hc^o of the Ramayan. According to their story they separated 
«from tho other Modh sub-divisions at Modhera, and persecuted by 
Ald-wd-d'iia Khilji (1304) fled to Cntch. Fair in complexion, they 
sp^jik GujaKiti and dress in the ordinary Cutch fashion. Most are 
priests to Modh Vanias and in poor c.\"cuTn>stances. Shaivites in 
religion their family goddess is BliatarikJ; of Modhera. At their 
marriages the bridegroom^s maternal uncle dressing as njhandq^y^ in 
women’ s clothes from head to waist,aiid in men’s clothes below, rubs his 
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^ At a-sacrifice performed by Brahma, Vishnu, and Riulra, at the mytliical BrahmA- 
ranya, 18,000 BrAhmans officiated as priests. Seeing them witliout wives the three ^ 
powers, sh4zkti8f at the request of the gods, each created 6000 virdiis. Their fainyies 
mcludiiig twentyiJfour stocks, were from living at Modhera, called Modhs, and formed 
tiiemsdvte into six sub-divisions, Chaturvedi, Trivedi, Jethimal, Dhinoja, TAndalja, 
and AgiArasa. DharmAranya section of the Skanda PurAn. , 

* The othep/iSllee sub'divisions, AgiArasa, Dhinoja, on^ TAndalja, are not found in 

At a sacrifice performed at Modhera in ChuvAl by BAnichandra, these BrAhmana 
18,000 in number ofiiciated as priests. For their maintenance BAm created 36,000 
VAniAs afibo s^led Modh. Every two ot' tiiese he ordered to maintain a Br Ahman as 
* thciiMpriest, and this order the VAniAj follow to this day. 

^ Jhanda^^ more commonly called Jknda, who in quaint costume is often 
represented Hy strolling players, bhavdyw^ was ^ PathAn fakir. To propitiate his 
<epirit, the Modh VAniAs introduced this custom at marriages, but finding it irksome 
transferred it to their priests the Trivedi ModhA, by whom it is still kept up. > 
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faco with oil^ and daubs it with rod powdor^ and then aiynod with a 
sword, goes with the bride and bridegroom to a f)Iaco where two 
roads cross, and stays^ there till the pair ofifer their goddess food* 
Vatdisainvana Modhs are a Chaturvodi sub-division put out of caste 
about 100 years ago for supporting a man \rtio marrie(l his widowed 
daughter to a Vair^gi. Jethimals, wrestlers, 163, the third ^Sfodh sub- 
division, fair, strong, muscular, and many of them tall, speak GujArati. 
The men have lately begun to wear Cutch clothes though the women 
still keep to the ordinary Gujarat dress. State messengers anil 
professional wrestlers, they allow widow marriage, and, except those ’ 
Vflio follow Svaminarayan, have no objection to animal food and liquOr,^ 
They are generally goddess worshippers, their family goddess being 
Liuiboja in Dinrnar. Of late thbir eSndition has improved owing to 
tho spread of education hnd th^ir increased employment as clerks. 

Sa'choea's,^ 878, of two divisions, chiefly found in Vagad, of fair 
complexion, speak Gujarati and wear the ordinary Cutch dress. 
Though some are cooks in Vaishnirf* tenipk;s, beggars, and traders, 
most arcjiusbandmen in Vaghela villages. Gencjjafly well ofiE, they 
are Shaivites or Visimavites in religion fo%wmg tho Sam and 
Yajur Veds.^‘ 'J'lie chief place of th^'ir family goddesijs Pratyangira 
is at Satipur or Sachor in Jodhpur. ^Phey do not dine with other* 
Brahmans. Sheima'lis, 870, claim descent from fourteen sages, 
rUhU, to wh(vn on tho occasion of her marriage with “Krishna, tho 
Shvimdrdistrict was made over by Lakshmt. They 4 wore then 
of fourteen family stocks, gotras, numbering , in all 45,000 souls. 
Eight hundred years lAtcr, 18,000 families loft Shrimal and settled 
at Pushkarkshetra in PajputAna whence they camg to be Called 
^ushkarnas or Pokarnas. Out of these 18,000, 5000 dined with 
Osval VaniAs of Osnagar in Parkar and came to bo called diners, 
hhojaks, forming a separate caat3. Unusually fair in complexion, their * 
language and dre^s are Gujarati. Living as priests of Vania Sonis, 
and Shrimali Vanias, husbandmen, traders, cooks, and beggars they 
arc as a class well-to-do. Shaivites in faith, their family goddess is 
Mahal axmi of Bhinmal. At marriages tho bride’s father must for 
ten days at least feed the bridegroom’s relations, and generally fdods 
them for ten or twenty days more. They do not dine with other 
high caste Brahmans. GSena'ea'vS, 787, of tho Panai sub-diyision of 
mouht CJirnAr Brahmans,'^ have a tradition that Krishna when ho 
rose from the Damodar reservoir at Raivatachal, the modern 
Giniar, established them as Brahmans. More than three hundred 
years ago about 1557, their number in Cutch was 1100. Very fair 
in complexion, they are of average size, spcijk Gujarati and, except 
thet their turbans are ^Cutchi, wear the GujarAt dress. They are 
a well-to-do plass living as priests, PurAn reciters, astrologers, yriters. 


* The uaino tSi this caste, said have been formed in the first cycle, Sat 
said to be a corruption of Satihara or Satipur. Sati Ddksh&yani bestowed 
of Satipur on thirty- six desoendouts of Brahma., On their deserting it some time after, . 
a great king, Pururava. collected eighteen faipilies, the ancestors of the present • 
S^ohor&s, and re-peoplcd the town of Satipur. ^ 

^ The Rigvedi S&cjiforAB of Mdrwdr are not found in Cutch. • ^ 

9 The other sub-^ivisious of Gimtirds, Bardais, Ajikiis, and Chorvdrids are not 
foiind in Cutch. • 
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water-carrifirs, aoney-len^ers, cooks especially in Vaishnav temples 
and houses, astate and private clerks^ and gran|^ girds^ holders, l^ey 
9onot eat with high caste Brahmans. Yaishnavs of the Vallabh^chl^ya 
sect, they fgllow the Big, Sam, and Yajur Veds, and have thirty- 
six family gdQdesses, whose temples are in Scrath and ll&l&r in 
Kdthifiwdr. Veda 'NTS, 440, called Vediya's in Benares, descendants 
of Ihe^sago Vedamvyas, aru rather dark in complexion and speak 
and dress in the ordinary Cut^h fashion. Though some are priests 
.tod schoolmasters, most are husbandmen. Followers of the Yajur 
^d, and Shaiviies and Vaishnavs in 4^aith, they are a we^J- 
^D-do class. €'ho chief place of worship of their family goddess 
Sarasvati is at Benares, Thejj wear the sacred thread and dine 
with Vdnias. • • 

Abotis, 391, traco their origin to*tho sage Valmiki^s younger 
son, who, with other sages, was brojight by garud, Vishnu's eagle, 
to a sacrifice performed by Kr^hna at D^arka. Rather fair in 
complexion thei^angua|^e and dress areGujarilti. As a class they are 
poor, living as tefe^^ltjservants, Raders, beggars, and confectioners. 
Vaishnavs in ^oligioiV^fieir fam/y god is iJwarkdndtli at Dwdrka. 
Nandva'na's, 350, found aboifTAnjar, claim descent from the sage 
Ndndi who, when officiating at a horse sacrifice, was cursed by 
Brahma's wife Savitri. Blighted by this curse his descendants lost 
all scriptur^ knowledge, but by the kindness of their f^mUy-^fadiJpss 
7ankal at Virani in Marwar, they re-gained their knowledge and 
are now admitted €o bo pridfets. Except that their women dress 
in Cutch fashion their language and dress are Gujardti. Traders 
and oul?ivator3 they are chiefly Shaivites foHowing the Yajur Ved. 
Pa'liva'ls, 255, belonging to tho Gaud division of Brdhraans, 

• take their name from Pali in Marwar which, thoy say, was about 1200 
wrested from them by Sioji Rathod, nephew of Jaychand of Kanoj, 
whose kingdom was overthrown by Sh4hbuddin*Gori (a.d. 1193). 
fl'heir language and dress still show traces of a Marvddi origin. 
Priests, husbandmen, and beggars,^ they are goddess worshippers, 
theiir family deity being Bauoliraji of Cliuval near Viramgdm. 
Bhojaes, 182, came from Shrimdl to in Pdrkar, separating 

from their Shrirpali parent stock. Called Bhojaks, dinors, from 
eating^^th other castes, they came to Cutch with the Osvdls. Genorally 
Mr, they speak Gujarati and wear the ordinary Cutch dress. They 
are beggars, priesfs of Jain Vdnids, and ministrants in Jain temples, 
where they act as songsters and musicians, on new year's day making 
verses in honour of their V ania patrons. In spite of the wishes of their 

J atrons they cling to tHe worship of goddes<^es and refuse to become • 
ains. They wear tho sacrod thread aijd are fairly well off, spendSig 
large sftms of money in bringing wives from Marwar. SfeEVAXs, 174, 
are degradei^. -ministrants in Vaishnav temples. Ayba BsA^HtfANS, 
160, associating with Ahirs for whom they aSit as family priests and 
vrith Whom theyeat, are the same as Pdrajias. Other minor classes aro 
Gauds, Jl 12,* are beggars. GuGi.iSf 86, said to take their name from the 

\ Tho in the village of NakhtxAna rich ’mohey lenders, eonie of them 

native doctors. I 
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aloe, 5 f«^a?/ are rather fair, and speak an dress in^njaHt fashion. 
Priests of Rajgors, an(^^ ministrants or beggars mVaishna\& t^uples, 
they officiate as priests in ceremonies performed at the Gomti 

lake in DwArka, and levy fixed taxes on pil^ims visiting that holy 
island. Followers of the Yajur Ved and Vaishnavitds, eaach family 
has its own goddess, Visot or Chandrabh^a at Dwarka. Asa^clasa 
they arc poor. Sompura's, 1 7, brought into Cutclrfrom Somnfith Pdt*an, 
are Gujaratis in language and dress. Priests of Sompura Salats, 
they are Shaivs in faith following the Sfim and Yajur Veds. Their, 
fc^inily goddess is V^heshvari. As a class they are well-to-4o. 
Mota'la's, 1(5, and Deccanis, 7, are state servant^' and in good 
circumstances. Kandolia's,^ 5i(), f^pni Kdthiawar, priests to the 
Sorathia Vanias, are Gujaratis in language and dress. Shaivs 
or Vaishnavs in religion their family goddess is Samudri, of 
Kandolia near Dhoraji in Kathiawnr. Jiia'IiOea's, 58, are beggars, 
Wydas, 4, arc priests to Vayda Vanias, and Purabia's, 68, of North 
India, are soldiers. ^ 

* -V 

Writers incliidejl two classtii, KayasJ^h^^ *>80, and Brahma- 
Kshatris 3890, a total of 4270 scmii: or Plo per cent of the Hindu 
population. Ka'yasths are said, about the end of the sixteenth 
century, to have come to Cutch from Sind, Marwiir, Ahmedabad, 
and Sorath. Onco largely employed in the Rao^s ai'my they were 
muish ifioro numerous than at present. They are four|d in Bhuj, 
Maiidvi, Anjdi*, and Mundra as state servants qr jiccountants and as 
merchants and clerks. They belong to three sub-divisions, Mathur, 
Shrivastak, and Valmi\&. Most of them are Mathurs, bijjb as all 
ihtermarry there is littie difference. In colour much like the better 
class of Vanias, they wear the sacred tliread and have lately taken 
to the Vania and Rajput instead of the Bhatia turban. They respect 
Brahmans and belong to the Shaiv, Vaishnav, and SvAminfirdyan 
sects. There is no leading family among them. Though none of 
them are scholars they freely send their children to school even to 
Bombay. ® 

c’. 

Kshatkis, properly iBkahma-Kshatris^, 3890, found in Mandvi 
and Bhuj, and iu small^numbcrs over the whole province, are said 
to h^ve originally lived in the Antarved, that is, the land between the 
Ganges and the Jamna. They call themselves Suryavanshi Kshatria 


> Tlie story is that of 60,000 BrAhinans called Vdlkhel, created by Brahma, 605 
sent to Bet and DwArka wei by a demon called Kiisl’ prevented from living there. 
Bi^t by offering a sacrifioe *'**of sami wood, and gugal, the fragrant gum of the 
Amyris agallocha, they procured his destruction. 

> At the request of the sage Kaiiva whose austerities pleased him, Brahria'created 
18,0(K> BrAhmans iij^ Kalp at the foot of the HimAlayas, and 36,0()0 in SanrAshtra. 
The sage ordered Sorathia VAniAs to accept them as their priests and entrusted king 
MAndhAta of .^odhya with their^^rotection. The hermitage of Kanva called Kanva 
SthAn in the Sat Yug, PApApanoaan in Treta, and KAmpil SthAn in Dvdmr, is 

as Kaudol Sth^ in the present Kali Yug, and is represented by xhe village of 
Kandolia near Morvi . ' • 

* In GujarAt proper and EAthiAwAr the artisan Brahma^Kshatris are know!3 by* 
different names according to their occuraiion, such' as Chudgars, bracelet makers ; 
SanghddidA and K^iardais, tumqrs ; JRangdrdSf dyers; PetighiMel'loox maktCB 
and Bdndhndvdlaa und iu Bombay and the Deccan, Kantdria, 
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and claim descend from the twelve sons of king Ratnasen who, 
during Parsl^urain’s perseefltions, w'oro saved by the sage Dadhichi 
artd brofigtt up in his horuiitago as ]irahinau*l)oys. On a visit of 
Parshurain to his horiiiitaje, Dadliiclii passing them oft* as BrahmSn 
boys, Parslyjfam took away the eld(3st and taught him tho art of 
war. Finding how ho had been doceivoil, l^arsluiram cursed the 
boy, tiftd mado usoless^his kiio\» ' .'dgo of war. At Dadliichi^s advice 
thoJ)oy Vent with his brothers and proj)iuiited tho goddess Hinglaj. 
UiUable altogether to revci’se flio curse, tho goddess allowed them to 
reign for three gener. lions in Sindh Sauviiiwhen they wore di'iven 
oy^by tho Barber, ii (rilxi of foreigners. Again visiting (he goddess* 
she told them to giv(3 up liojie of becoming riilcjs, and ordered 
Vislivakanua to teach llioin tlu^ arts gf dyeing, weaving, turniug, 
and carpentry. As crarisineii they incr(‘ascd,,and sj>ri‘adiiig over 
Marw'ar, Kiithiawar, Girjarjit, and Gulch, are now di\ ided into 9(5 
families. They wijar the Brahman tlin^ad.* Following dilferent 
professions all belong to tluf same caste, have the same Sarasvat 
JhViliiuans fur pi^sts, and have (no same ntd'hs or family names. 
Fair and in a])f)ea'T1^.e^ like (lJ[jaj*at Kshat^-is, Ciitcb JJrahnni- 
Kshatris, in language, Todd, anj^^lress, do n(»t diifer •from other 
middle class Cutdi IliiuluH. iVfost are d^^ers, ealico-prin tors, si Ik- 
W'uavers, and carpento]*s, but soini' are nweniie contractors, winters, 
laml-ljolders, iitoney-lenders, traders, and shi])-owners. l^lioso at 
J'landvi are W’/nters, si IJc- weavers, and lalioiirers, and (hoso ntrljmij, 
dyers. Thougli sonm^liave rismi to high ])osl:s, as a class they are 
7)a.dly off. At thclv nia)‘riagi‘S,*acc()inpanic*d byajiarty of his friends, 
tli(U)rid(3gjj*(»()m, dn'sscd in white, with a draAyi sw'orcl and cocoanufc 
in his haj](.l, rifles to the bride's hons(», aifd is there received* 
by the bride’s mother. Throwing a, elotli round his nock sho 
Iffads him to a cot in the ccuirci of ^tln3 marriage booth w^here 
tlio bride lies covered williojio or two quilts, ’riie bridegroom walks 
four times round the cot, <listribute.s SAviiel nn^als ?!,nd a cocoanut, 
al^l, wiihout seeing Ins bride, retires to a. neighbouring house, 
returniPig some time alte]* for (lie rceidar ceremony. Duriqg tho 
cJerejJW)iiy both bride aiid bj’idegi'oom w'ear a wdiite dress sprinkled 
with yellow, and wlieii I he marriagi' is ovt*r fliiTlnlde’s falher-in-law 
gives lier a suit, of clotiu's willi a. s]K‘i-ial design, h/nify not found 
in the cl'Sthe.s of other c*asies. \V id<Av marriage is allowed ^>y 
artisan Hvahma-Kshatris. l^ho praelii-e is said to date Irom Raja 
, Todar Mai, wdio at Akbar’s reepu'st married his widowed daughter 
a girl elciveu years (dll. Tn widow mai-riages the bride and bride- 
groom instead of lookini^at oadi other look at their reflect urns iu 
earthen waterpots. Thmr family goddessis bf iiiglaj, and excepting^ 
a few Vaishnavtis who belong to the Vallabliachari sreij they aro 
genei*ally*folIow'ers of Shiv and jNfata. In every village *thoy have 
a place called the manaiji w'itli an imago of lljnglaj *or Ashapura. 

A few Kshatris send their children to tchom, but they p.re not 
a pJishing or a prosperous class. The section of tho Brahma-« 
Kshatris, writers and Govornraent •servants who, immigrants from 
Jjfthop^ hold themselves aloof t'rogi the craftsmen; do not allow 
.widdjv marrf^ge, and, as family priests have Sarasfat Br&hmans, 
whf), unlike other SSrasvats, do not *dino with fLohanas ancl 
• B 236-7 - * • 
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Bhanadlis, tliongL well known in moat parts o^ Gujardt, are not 
found in Cutcli. • 

C * * f 

cOf Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers, there were 
fifteen cinssoa with a strength of 117,684 «ouls or 3 1 ’9^ per •cent of 
the ivli<:»le il iiitiii population. They belong to two* nifAn sections, 
Cntfliis originally from Sind whose home toii,^io is Cutchv and 
(Jiijarat is w'ho speak Gujarati and have inojft of them coi^^o from 
(jujarat within the last 200 years. Of the fifteen classes, eleven 
were Meshri or JJrahmanic and three Shravak or Jain Vanias. 

^ l^'olhnving this division there are of Mksiiri ^^'niVs, Moii^, 
1191, who, taking their name from Modhora in Parantij, 
are found in the chief lown.s*of i<io province. They are said to 
have lied to Catch frmn the pc‘i*sccnlion of Ala-ud-din Kliilji 
(1295-1310). Of tfui six divisions, Oasa and Visa Goghv/is, Dasa 
and Visa Adaljjis, amUDasa and Visa Alamlalias, distinct in other 
parts of Gujarat, fonr,*‘l)asa and Visa G^>gl»vas and Daaa and Visa 
Adaljas, intermarry in Cutcli find Kafrlilawar.^.- Mandalias, who 
are also found iji Chitcli, arc styjanite. complexion ll\eir 

look and lituno tongue arc tho-i^^'or Gn^arfit Vanias. Living in 
woU-built houses, they are ncat,Vliardwovking, intelligent, and, 
cspOfMally ill llhiij, well-to-do, Koine of tiunu of late have risen to 
high places in the state, but most ari^ incrcharits, liccountaiits, 
Hhy,j'U.‘Hid private dorks, shojikcopers, and turners, J?spcrially the 
Mandalias, ilodli Vanias ar(3 religious, followers of Vallabhacharya, 
and careful to visit the shrino of llioir family V(vl dess BhadrarikiV 
at Modh('ra.* 'riiough they chiim the right to do so all ,do not 
Avoar the sa.cred tUfead. Widow marriage is* forbiAden and 
polygamy is jiraetised and allowoil only when the first wife proves 
barren. At marriages, exa?pt among the Mandalias, Alodh 
hridegroom.s ivcar the sworil. They have a lumlinan, paid, but 
allow him littli^ aujliori(jy. All Modhs givo their children some 
Gujardti schooling, and are, on the whole, prosperous and welLto-t*l:o. 
Va'vda's (358), coming ill 1 he latter part "if the sixteenth »Mintiiry 
from ‘V5*iyad in l\'itaTi, are found only in the tovjms of *iBhuj, 
Kotlnira, Aland vi, Njtlhy and Tera. Their tAVo sub-diviftions Lasa 
and Visa, the A'isa verr small and found only in Bhuj, marry with 
eaejh ot her and witli Giijanit VYiydils. Speaking Gujarati, aad wearing 
the Bhatia. iurbaii and a simpler and coarser dress than other Vanias, 
they a I’o clean, hardworking, quiet, and honest, some of them labourers, 
but most dealing in tobacco and grocery. They are in middling 
condition generally ivell removed from poverty. Though they wear 
the Vaishnav soct.m^»rk, Icaiithi, they aie not strict Vaishnava* 
1 heir jiriesls are Vayda Brahmans of whom* there is only one family 
in Chi tell. • Sprung, according to their caste tradition, freftn Vayn^a 
son Ilaiiuman the monkey god, though they hide it from outsiders, 
the brideg^’oom gocSi to ^he lu'ide’s house dressed as a monkey ani 
there leaps about in monkey fashion. Allowing polygamjfijp-but 
forbidding widow marriage, tin? qaste^ has a headman, fatel, who 
settles disputes with the hcipof some of the leading members.. Meet 
Yaydas give their boys some litfle Gujardti schooling.^* SokathiaJs^ 
(161), found Mandvi, 'haA’e come from Sorath in Kdthiawdr,* 
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and claim to l)e of tlie solar race. Interniarr 3 nng with the Kathidwar 
Sorathias, their "languagOiand dress are (Tujai*dti. Traders and 
in^jrchajits^* flerks, most of them are in a# middling condition. 
Vaishnavs in faith their family goddess'' is Saniundri. They all#w 
polygailiy, forbid Vidow marriage. Jha'lora's, (97), a 
small comAunity found at 'Mandvi and Virani, said to have been 
created by Pdrvati to maintain Valkhol Brahmans, take their name 
from Jbdlor in Marw^r, whence they seem to have migrated to 
Cutch. Their three sub-division.^, Dasa, Visa, and Pancha, speak 
• Gujarati and dress in Cntch fashion like Giijar Osvals. Generally 
tracers, shopkeepers, and writers, they ar^ a poor class. SliaivV, 
\"fiishnavs, and goddess worshippers, their family gocl(l(‘ss5 is Ilirnja 
(Parvati) at Raythanpur. Theytillovr polygamy, but forbid widow 
marriage. Kara'ds (213), found chietiy at^Godlira in the south, 
claim descent from Kashyap, one of tlte. seven* sc ers, Sapt Uiahig, 
and state that, origiiudly of tlio Mesliri siji-di vision, they eame 
from Marwar to Culcli iK^forc* the main body of their caste. 
Prospering in ik'W btnd and Itaking a new name, they began 
to dosj)ise the who relaVdtid by stopping iutormarriage. 

Thou the Karads assoc/^ t^d w'ith^ntdi Osvals* ind nH^stly adopted 
Jpiriism, tliougll some, especiaky in foreign parts, kept to tlie 
Braliinanic faith. Ciiltiv^ators and traders they are very well off. 
'Jhey .allow polygamy if the first wife is barnm, but forbid widow 
in.arriago. Mksiiius (808), more corrcetly Malieslirisy forc'd. ^ at 
Madli, Bhuj, ^Mandvi,?ind in the west, are said to }i*ive come to 
iJuteli about 500 ag(i t'iix>ni Nagor in Thar, and, establishing 

theinselyes in Kanthi, to have? gradually spread (Tver Abdasa. 
Speaking •^Lhar tiujarati they wear a turbart.mucli like that worn* 
by Thar Vanias, sonielliing botwoen the ordinary Vania and 
the Bhatia head-dress. Cijiefly dcnilors in clarifitjd butter, ghi, 
oil, sugar, and Tjn)l}isses, they arc a feligious people, in middling 
condition. Vaishnavs in name, but with ^jddessosms their family 
giVirdiaus, their hereditary family priests are IMlival Brahmans, 
tliougho of late some Pokarrias have by purchase secured their 
pafn^ago. Practising ncitbor polygainy nor widow marriagd, they 
are peculiar in uot allowing their women to-frfr*i the marriage party 
that goes to fetch the bri<ie. A licadmau, w'itli the -help of 
other resf^ectable members settles caste dis'J)ul()s. Most of ll^piu 
give their boys some Gujarati schooliJig, and to better their 
condition have, in Considerable numl1(3rs, moved from Untcli to 
Bombay. Niu'aoRis, a breanch of Meshris, intermarry with, and im 
religion do not differ fnjm, the main body of the (jaste. Their women 
dress like Modhs and thoir men wear Ciitch gralirnau turbans. 

' Va'nia Sonis,^ an “offshoot of the Visa Slirinmli Vanias, 
wear the Gujarat dress, and are by profession goldsmitifs, making 
ornaments and setting precious stones. Dining with Vanids and 
not putting on the sacred thread, they are follow^ers o4 V^Ilabha- 
chd^ya and goddesses. Their family goddess is VaghesLvari. 
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ThSy call themaelvea tho descend tftits^o! the elder of two sons bom at the 
^tempfc of Vdgl&shvAri about lODD years ago, who adopted the pi»feBsion of a gold* 
‘smith, the younger becoming a trader. See below p. 71. ^ 
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Of Shka'vak Va'nia's tlioro aro three classes : SHRiM^iiis (5745), of 
two sub-(livision.s Visa 4400 and Dasa •1345, a comparatively small 
Casio, are found all (fvor llic])rovin(.*e. Accordiugto etcvy, 

ivfc Shrinail 00,001) fain i lies were created by Lakshmiji out of her flower 
garland 1o maiiitiiiii 45,000 Slivijiiali Jh*a}ftiians. Tl^)s^ spnitig from 
Ihc right side of tlie garland v\ero called Visa, and th?)se from the 
left, Dasa,. or ratlier dark (jomplexion, both wear the or^linary 
Ciitelii dri'ss and sjx'ak (nijarali, (lie Vi.sas with a rather indistinct 
pronnncialion. Clean, iiuluslrious, sober, and thrifty, both ^-are 
traders, inercba.nts, and clerks gi^nerally well-to-ilo. Though so Inr * 
alike, the two divisions do nut intermarry and differ from ^udi 
other in religion and customs. 44i(' Visas are afl 'Jdianalcvjisi M)r 
non-iiuage-worshipping Jains'; tlfc Dasfis aro image-worshipping 
Jains, Vaishnavs, and SliaiVs. 'riie family priosis of both Visas 
and Dasas a,ro Shriniali Drahmans. Unlike tlie Das.'is, the V isiis 
inO'rmarry willi the Visa. Os va Is and <lo not, kei'p the yi'Orly Ifijidii 
rites, ftlimtldh, in nhanorv of decea.‘>‘d am.’t'siors. Tluj family 
goddesses of I lie Visas are Sa(4i;l!f, and Cl*rimniuhp and of the Dasfis 
T\lalnil;ikslnni of Kliinmal in l\iir\v«*ir. (205), an offslioet 

from tlie Dasa, Sliriinalis, are no\k a Hepa!;/?' caste. Cimfociiomu's 
by calling, tli(‘y do not differ in%t her r(‘s})ecfs from their parent 
caste. CuTCii Osya'ls (17, 1«72), from Os, l^iriiiagar, and Hudhesiir in 
Darkar, say, that forced to leave I’arkar on account rO’the misconduct 
oLJiirfdr chief, they went to Hind, and, lindijig i^ho Mnsalman 
eleineni' too^strong, eanie to (hdeli.- Tluw are of tlireo siib-divisious, 
Vh'.sa, Dasa, and J^iucha. Tin* Dasjl^s(‘|)araled about three hundriai 
years ago wishing to intrudueiMvidow marriage, 'riioy afieiwiirds 
gav(' up tin* practic(i,ritud, within the last f(;w years, a snutll oll'slioot 
reintrodaciMl it and W(‘ro named IVniclias. Visa.s and Dasa.s are 
found over the vvliulo coniitry, the Visas chielly in Kiinilii and tl^je? 
Da,s;is in Abdasa- 44ie J’Siiehas, about 125 families, are chiefly 
cuntined to A'odasa. {j'])eaking Culchi, tlie Darias, but not tho 
Visas wear a turban somewliat like the lUuitia lu‘ad-(lress. They are 
a mild |)eople, (‘vc‘U among Vaniris, and liavc! good savingvhabits. 
Some* of tliem trader,^', but most culfivators, they are in^i-^good 
circa ms fauces, sl(»wly'gr:iiiiiigthe ()\vjit‘rMln’(), j/5vhs-, of rent-free lands. 
Chielly iinagc-worsliipning Jains in religion their family goddess is 


* .Inina of the DerAv.isi .soot worsliip tlie iina;»oa t)f acjine gotldesi?, and of the 
twont s -four .saints, /ir/Arirt/rtvv>’. * 

- Aiiothor story is that the Shriiuil king Dcsal allowed none hut millionaires to 
live inside his oily Malls One of iho lucky oil, i/on.s, aShriinali V^Auia named J\uAd 
had a brother named SAad, whose fortune did in)t come ui) to the chief's standard of 
woidth. Forced to live outside ho askiwl Ids hrother to^elf) luia to make up thereciuired 
luiilion, hul. meeting with no enoouragcmonl, he and .lu.ycliand, a discontented son of 
tho king of yiirim.il, and many ShriimUis, Rajputs, aud of hers left iShrimal, and settling 
ill the t(*wu of M.Ando\ ad, called it Osa or the frontier. Among the Fl?tllor8 were 
Shriinah V5inias,i»Hlialti, ('Indian, (lludot, (h»d, Oohil, Jd.ida, ./Adav, MakvAiia, 
Faj'iJiar, ll:iihod and Tils'- I{aj]»iit.s, .all devout worshippers of Shiv. Katansuri a Jam 
Wggar, by whirkiiig miracles, I'.ciivei-tod Jaychaiul their king, and all the settlers to 
lii.s fiiilh, and calling thorn Usv/ils formed them into one c*;iste. This is said i#«havo 
hapYHiiiod on the 8th Shrdmn vwl (August) 106 A. n. ShrimAli BrAhm.ans of the 
family name of Magha, who luid come withHhern, \>eiug converted dinfct'* with them, 
and are therefore called lihojaks. Tod (Wclitern India, 4G.')} gives a ditlerentuccouTit 
of their origin claiming them a.s dc-scend.-ints of the ISolaiiki kings of AnhilVvida«>(y4Ty 
1210) who gave uirthe sword fort,hc till. 
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Satya in P^T^ar. In both divisions every settlement has its head- 
man^ patel^ who^have considerable influence, two or three of them 
meeting settlin/^ caste disputes. Mofifc Outch Osvals give 
their bo 3 ^s some slight schooling. Gu.iAii Osva'ls (11 ,499), livingiin 
towns all ov(j^r|hc jm^viiife, speak Gujarati and are the richest class 
of Gntch ^Tanias, all of thimi traders and merchants. Jains in 
religion both of the image and non-imago worshi]jping sects, their 
family ]?riests are Blnij;i.ks 0 (*»*cisiuniilly helped hy some less illiterate 
]Jn<,hmans. Th(.\y have a licadLuau, pdfrl, who, cjilling in some 
n*spcctablo moml)ers, ‘^iitil(‘s (‘siste disputes. 1'ljey ore a prosperous 
chj^’.s, educating tlujir eliildren and willing fio iiako to now pursuitsN 

Besides Yaniris, under Ihii liead Merchants como Bhatl.as, 
Lohanas, Bhans-alis, Oe]).alas, aifll Vuv^s, though many Lohdmis and 

Bliansalis are liiisbamlmen, not traders. * 

• * 

Bua'tia's,^ about 20.000, are hmnd m all parts of the jwovineo. 
They claim to 1)0 Bliaf i Bajpids of the Y.adaA^- stock, who under tho 
naiiie of Bliattis or Bhatjs^iro tlm ruling tribe in Jesalinir in uorl-h 
Kajputflna, and,\s Jlusalmaii iAatis, are found in conHider}il)lo 
iininbors in tlio LaB-oVijind Mnltln divisions ©f the Paiijab,'^ and 
to a Jess oxtont.in tho Nurth-W^/ J’rovinees.^ In Sinrt, best known 
as the tradiu’s of iShikarpiir,'* ilu'y are found over tho wliolo province 
chiotly iu Abdasa. and IVivar, ariid the towns of Mandvi, Mundra, and 
Aijjar.'^ AtaM mting to l*a n jab accoiml s th(n*r earliest capital (000 B.c.) 
was at Gajui^m*, sn])]i 4 >s()d by (leneral Cunningham to have beoir ifot 
far from the inod(Tii, J#ava,l Piiidi. From this, ho thinks, they wcro 
in tho tirst ccntiuy A.n. dnveuV)nth-east before the InJo-SkythiaUwS.^ 
Tod mcijious in the eighth contiuy the Yddu Bliattis 

\vero driven soulli of tlui Satlaj.*^ But it tvould seem from the 
accounts of tho third cxpodithju (lOOJ) of Mahmud of Ghazni 
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^ P.lvUia or lUialn'a conio.s, acronliag to ( '‘cncTal (imniiigliain^from a warrior 
( \nciciit C»eo^. I. ii47). Tiu-y aro also said to I)o called cither affor Bhat one of 
tilt’ soil'* of Sali\a]ian (As. Ut!S. I V. 218), or I>liii])iit the grandson of Sdrn. (Tuhfatn- 
l-KirAni* Klliol, 1. 3:18). The cciisua returns, ai»paroijt]y by mistake, give oyly 7755 
inHten* of 20,0(K). 

- The Bhatis and JAdej/is are br.'inchf's the nhulwin’s A'in-i-Akbari, 

-If. 377. The lliiidii y.idavs of Jesalinir arc called *'Bhatis, their brethren of tlio 
PaujiUi who hav'c becoiuo Aliisalin.iiis are known as l\haiis. (yunriiiu^ham’s Arch. 
Hep. 18b3-()f, il. 20. 'riic rutas of Jcsalmir arc Bliattis, those of liikAncr BliUtis, 
and the Hindu traders of Nhikarpnr in .Sjjj.l UIiAtias. KlJiot's Ba^es, N. W. P., I. 37. 

^ North Riijjmtaiia is tfie nioilcni lK*a«i-fjiiart*rs of the Bliattis, Q’hc boundaries 
are roughly, on the north tlie Satlaj, on the east Harriana, on tlio south Bikaner, and 
on the west the desert. Ham. Haz. 1. 22(>. In tlic beginning of the century their 
boad-nuartors wore at Hliatimr 130 miles north-east of Bikaner. Ditto. 

Elliot’.s Races, N. W. R, 1^37,38. 

® Elliot’s Races, N. VV. P. T. 37. •' t, 

® Wilford (As. PI'S. JX. 218) tinds mention of them us Ashambhatia on the high 
land on tli(#eaflt of the Indus from Ucli to the sea. lie also says (2li2) that Borne 
tribes have settled to the east of the Ganges, ^ 

Cnimingham, Arch. Rep. il. 22. Acconiingto GenenjJ Oumiingham, tho Yddavs 
Were led (79 A. I). ) by the gi*eat SdJiv.ihan and by Jji.H son Rd-sabi, the founder of 
Syalk^'t. (Arch, Rep. II. 21). According tt> Wilford (As. Bes. IX. 218,^22) some 
tribes of Bliattis strongly insist on their descent from Sdlivdhan and call themselves 
Vaisyfis of SWivAhan, Saka-Kaja-Vausa.^ or^Saka-Rdja-Kiinidrs the olfspring of Sak 
of SAliviihaii. 'J’hey arc said to considtr their chief the representative of ISAlivAhaii 
and uHi incarna^on of Vishnu. 

• Western Inftia, 154. 
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that there was still a strong Bhatia kingdom at Bhdtia or Bherah 
on the left bank of the Jhelam near the salt rafige.^ And it was 
probably by the later Musalman invaders that the Bh6ti<s were 
driven south into the desert and Sind,^ In Sind the Bhatias are 
said to have sunk to be fishermen, and thens they still cqptinue to eat 
fish and drink spirits.^ The date of the Bhdtias* arrived in Cutch 
has not been traced. Probably most of them have settled sirvp^ the 
cstabl isliiiien t of J ade ja power (about 1 SoO) . Their two sub-djvisions, 
Dasa and Visa, eat together. But the Visas, while taking Dasa girls, 
rarely give Dasas their daughters in marriage. They are well 
Ki'lxdo, tail, and active, adcoi’ding to MacMurdo (1818), a remarkj^ly 
fair and handsonio raco.^ Their home language is Cntchi. Except 
that the women's robe is sorw'wliiit scantier, and that the men's 
turban has an ('xtra ponk or horn in front, their dross is the same as 
the V tlnias'* Keen, \*igorous) subtle, and unscrupulous, as merchants, 
traders, and brokers, , they have, uiKler the British Government, 
risen to niuc'.h wealth and importance. Jsrmubm-s have moved either 
perinaiumtly or for a lirno to Bon^>ay, and as tlien^ is no difficulty 
in the way of tli(‘ir travelling, miijy of them ari^imtled, to the west, 
in the ports of ihe lln*sian Gulf, Wio Rod and Zanzibar, and, in 
the east, as fiiv us Cliiiia..® Other^jro sprt'ad over Gujarat as rettiil 
shopkeepers and milk-sellers. In Cutch, besides as traders, clerk*s 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as h’.v'^baiidmen, and 
a few: Jis kobouvers. Probably from the- religious feeling against 
taking life ii^no deal in vegcdublos or in root*crops. l*Iieir women 
are clover wuth the noedI(‘, floAvering ,j^ilk with much skill and tasto.^ 
About the cl«so of the fifteenth century, tlio Cutcli Bhfitias were 
converted to Iho Vjbtlabh.-u'harya sect of, Vaishjiavs. Under the 
influenco of the iMahanijfis, for 'whom tliey have a very extreme 
veneration, they have become very strict vegetarians, most carefiil 
not to take life, and very oltscrvaiit of religious rites. They wear 
the sacred tlirend and do not allow wuL.)\v marriage. They have a 
head-man, mahdjanij buf give him no authority, and settle all ca^te 
disputes according to the opinion of tho majority of memboijs. On 
the ’^v^iolo they are a rising class, careful to teach their childj;en to 
read and write GnjaivrVfjy the rich beginning to invest their savings 
in buying landed estates. 

{jOIIa'na's (80,939) aVe found all over Cutch. OriginaSy Rathod 
Rajputs, they are said to take their name from Lohanpur or Lohokofe 


^ Elliot’fl IliatoTy, IT. 30 ami 440. The Bhatti Jlajpiits still point to this trnct 
as the place of thoir residence before their advjince eastward, and their name is still 
preserved in the large tow'n of Pindi Bhuttcan on thcfhinAb. (Ditto, 441). 
c‘^ Sir II. Klliot traces thf decline of the district of ]Jhattidna, between Hissar and 
the Garra, to the Muhammadan and Moghal invasions up to tile crowning rava es 
of Timur (1359), Races, N. "VV. P., II. 21, 22. • 

3 Trans. Bom. bat. Soc. IT. 244. 

* Trans, Bom. Lit. t5oc.^lL 24/). So the Bhdtia of Bhdtiana ate said to be one of the- 
finest and^haldsomeat tribes inindia. Jour. A. S. Beng. XXXV. II. 97. 

® ‘Among Bhdtids,’ writes Sir Bartle Frere (1875), 'are the keenest of tradoss, the- 
most sensual of voluptuaries, intellects remarkable even among Hindus for acuteness 
and subtlety, sometimes an obtuseness ot nfbral consciousness which t«4uld startle a 
galley slave, but in rare exceptions a simnle devotion to truth} which would do«honoti3 
to a Christian martyr*. ’ MacMillan’s Magazine, XXXll. 552r 

* Trans. Bom. 1^. Soc. II. 244 a 
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in Multan^ and t(j have been driven by the Musalmdns from the 
Panjab into Sind, and afterwards, about the thirteenth century, to 
have fohnfl \heir way to Cutch.^ In CiitchJ in the. seventeenth 
century, especially during the reigns of Lakhaji and Rayadhan II., 
Lohdntfs hehi V4>ry high posts as bankers and ministers. In 1746 
they were most bitterly persecuted by Lakhaji, sixty-five of the 
chiefcfomilies tortured to death and a sum of £80,000 extorted from 
them, and again in 1778 the nead of tlio casto (Devchand) wds put 
to^ >leath and a large fine levied from his relations. Since then a 
Lohana has never risen to the post of minister, and few of them 
ar(^ now men gf much wealth and position.® Among the Sirul 
Ijohanfe there arc at least fifty sub-divisions, tho chief of thorn 
Khudabadi and Schvani.^ 13fft in* J^hitch clan titles have worn 
down into family names, nukha^ and aft dine together and 
intermarry. Darker than lihatius aro lit^o them tall, strong, 
and muscylar. Their home tongue is Ciitchi^aiul the dress, both of 
men and women, is that of ttjthcu’ high class ICutch Hindus. They 
openly eat flesh aind drink* spirits. *4 Very sturdy and hardworking, 
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in Persia, Arabia, or Africa.® Yaishnavs of the Rainanuj sect their 
family goddess ^ Raruh'l Mata, and they are devout worshippers 
of tho Spirit /)f the Indus, tZarya //ir, wlio is .said to have 
them when they lled^froni Every Lohaiiif village has 

a place built iu honour ibis spirit, whcjro a lamp, fed 
with clarified butter, is ke])t buruiiig day and night, and whero in 
the month of Vhaitra (March- A])ril} a tcibtival is celebrated. 
They wear the sacred thread and allow polygamy and widow 
rgarriago. They liavo a headiiian, paid, but give him no personal 
authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the 


Burton’s Sind, 314. Burgess’ Arch. Snr. llcp. 1874, 19.5. Perhaps Ptolemy's 
Labaka Martin (let). Gree, ct Lab. 222), At Cni.lra, 3 \hI (1823) found Lohilnis 
whom ^ calls a mercantile tribe of Bliatti Uajpiits. Western India, 359. 

ImL Ant.- V, 171. TJieir Jiamc is mytliitjally deri^’.: J^rom Lav the son of Riim. 
According to another account Loluiiias wore in Niiid beft»rt» Mu.salnian times. Under 
Chach (700) a LohAna named A 'gham was governor of Mr.ihmanabad and the name 
LohAna is saiAl to have then included tho Sainma and L;llha clans. Elliot’s ilistgry, 
I. 362; MacMurdo, Jour. R. A. Soc. 1. 247. Lohdiias are still the chief Hindu tribe 
ill Sind. Besides in the J’anjAb, n<)rth-\vc.st CuVdi, and Sind, LohAnAs are found in 
BaluchistAn, AfghAnistAn, the eastern parts of Central Asia, and on tho Arabian 
coast, amongst a barbarous and a hostile ueoplc enduring all kinds of hardship and 
braving no little danger in pursuit of wealth. Burton’s Sind, 314. 

^ Since their arrival in Cutch a large number of LohAnas have become MusalmAns 
of the Meman sect. See p. 93. • ^ 

* Burton’s Sind, 31i5. • 

^ Trans. IJpm. Lit. Soc. IL 245. In Sind they eat moat, are addicted ^o spirituous 
liquors, do not object to fish and onions, and drink water from the hand of their 
inferiors as well as their superiors in caste. Burton’s Sind, 314. So Tod (Annals of 
RAj«sthAii, II. 292) says, of the LohAnAs the proverb lyns, except cats and wwa they 
will eat anything* 

^ Of the Sind LohAna trader. Burton says (Sind, 316,317), uncommonly acute in 
business som^ave made largo fortunes in fdl'cign lauds, lii AfghAnistAn they are 
pai;ient gnd persevering, little likely to i^.art new ventures, cautious, and perhaps a 
trifie pathetic. $ Masson’s Trade of Cabul. * 

• ^ Int Sind moit worship the river god and some Jiave adopted faith of BAba 
NAi^k. Burton’s Sind, 315. * 
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opinion of the majority of the members. Those who^can afford it 
generally give their children some Gujarati schooJing. 

< ^ • 4, 

^BitANSA'Lis or Veou-s,’ 10,599, found in the south and we.stof 
Cutch, claim to be Solariki l{aj}nit.s, who, taking to cultivation, 
separated from the rest of tiieir tribo in .the reign of Sitllfi*d.j Jaysing 
(109 1“ ll'ld). Of their iirriv 111 in Cutch nothing certain is known, 
but tli(>y probably .settled during the eleventh century when Cutch 
formed part of the possessions of the Aubilvada Solankis. ^Exoopt 
ill wearing small gold earrings and a white skull cap when workidg 
ife the field, their dress and language arc like those of other good 
caste Cutch husbiiiidmeu. When hard - worked the Bhaustili 
adds to his allowance oL clarified Jjiittei', and in the cold weather 
sometimes takes sw'eelioil wi.h his broad. All smoko tobacco, and 
a few oat meat and drink li(|iior; none take opium. iJusbaiidmcn 
shopkeepers, aud tnidens, they are hardworkiug and thrifty! 
'I'lioiigli, except some .who have made fortunes in ]Joml)dy, few of 
them are rich, as a class tliey uroAreo tron debt, generally owning 
one or two milch buffaloes and cfljw's. J:Jxc(;pLoiy6 monlliiy holiday 
and three or four special rest dkys, the dikimsali cultivator works 
in the field fnnu sunrise to siinset^his wife bringing him dinner at 
noon and generally working with him for some hours. Vaishuavs in 
name, some of tlicm worship godth'sses. Hut they (jliiefly reverence 
t bo M iiiidvi .saint, Sadliii ijalilas, to wlnmi they yearly make a 
pFcscnt of (!(/. ( t (ttt.) and some grain. Tlmir family goddess is 
Miduimtiya of (Sidhpnr Patau. Contrary to' rule they shave only 
twice, aud bathe only onco a month. Aluro tliau other Cutch 
Hindus they livo as jaint lamilios. Children arc, betrothed .soon 
after birth and married almut ten. Birth and marriiigo re<rister 3 
are kept by their priests, and widows arc allowed to marry. ^ They 
are on the Avholc a deeliniugbt-aste. 

Hepaeas (1 j 1)j pcrhvps from J)o]jjilpiir in tho Paiij.ah, are found 

in smalt uumbers in dilforeut parts of Ciifch. ()>-igi’ually Jiolim.as 
they have separated from the main body „f tlie ca.st(!, and, -thongli 
they djiie with them, do not inlermany.- 'J'lmir language amWrSiS 
arc CnjariUi, and thfjT.aro employed as house servants, hibourei^, 
.iiid tuulci.". J Jiey w’ea? the saered thread and allow widow maiTiao’e. 
TlP'ir family guddes.sos arc yislniimra., Tnpimi, and Kalifia. tiomo 
famdies also Avorslnp the god Harsingji whose chief temple i.s 
in i'hrangadra. 'rhoiigh poor as a cla.ss, one of them not many 
yea.r.s ago roso to a high position in the service of the state 
VaVa's, 13, grain parchers by trade, differ little from Lohtoas and 
Pcpalas wdth whom tb;y dine. 


• Of the origii- of Bhdnsflli or Bhaiiiidri, a h-itely adopted name 
has been found. It is said to come from a mythical king WianusalJ 


no explanation 
Foj’merly they 


were gen. .-aBy known Ve^s, meaning a mixed race. They seem to iSi 

tae tribe referred to (1818) in Hamilton’s Description of Hiudiistdn^ (I. 089) 

Wnvu-nintML-rtM^a Mt mnn naivn.} AT l ■% r\n.^ . i* . . • . A •_ 


Afiout 1200 they had a fort, V'^tigad, in th6 
- ''560j^e 


varansankars or men of mixetl birth. bL 

Ran, north of Lakhpat, of which traces still remain, be Barras (ISSOniJcc IV lib 
wi,reat meanndZi. Bangafaris, as a kin.^ of 

^ The Dhr^nga<i^a and Wadhwin LohAnds do not dine with DepM&. 
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Rajputs, ^0,166 strong^ or 10’87 per cent of the total Hindu 
populatiqpj foijpa two main divisions; those who have come from Sind, 
aiifl those who have come from Gujarat. Sind Rajputs (23,64^ 
include ihe Jddejaa, the tweuty-threo low class Samma clans known 
as Dang>^, aitd^tUb Sodhas. Gujarat Rajputs (16,517) include, besides 
a number of smaller clans known locally as Giijars, representatives 
of the'^oat Ohavda, S^lanki, Vaghela, and Goliil tribes, 

JI'deja's, the ruling clan in C'iitch,with a strength of about 18,599 
sduls, found all over the province and especially numerous in Abdasa 
aniKanthi, are the leading Hindu represeufatives of the old Sinft 
tribe of Samma Rajputs. The present ISamin»as claim as Musalmans 
a more or less Arab origin.^ ftiib they, as well as the Jadojas, 
almost certainly belong to the great T?j)dav l^tock whoso pedigree 
goes back to Hamba, son of Krishna, find who are probably the 
Sambastao and Sambns of Alcxnudor’s (325 bc.) historians.^ Early 
in, the eighth century (712),»tJie Sammas are* specially mentioned 
as coming, with d»;iiciug aiiil the bi^^ting of drums, to meet tho Arab 
conqueror Muhamfliadrjxasira, and to have gladly accepted his rulo.^ 
Under the Sumra dyuasfy (1025'- 1315), the Sammas probably 
maintained a halt independent position in tho south of Sind,* and 
would seem at several times boUveeii tho eleventh and fourteenth 
coitturios to liav.f moved south to Ci itch to avoid Sumra tyranny.^* 
On the overthrow of the Suinrns by Ahi-ud-din 0^315), 
Sammds, with their hcml-quarters at Saniai near Tal tat became tho 
rulers of south Sirwl." In tho ifpread of Muhammadan power, tho 
Sanmifus, before tho close of the fourteenth century, ^]ad adopted 
Islam, anfl since* their conversion, though it if* still borne by several 
large pastoral tribes, the name Sauima is less known than those 
ol the Hindu branches of the tribe, the Samcjds and Jd.dejas.'^ 
According to the latest accounts, the iiaflio Jadeja was taken by tho 

^ They are said to be doscendril from an Arab Abi .Tahl, also to take their natno 
from Slidni or Syria, or fi’oin Silm the son of tho pro]»liot Nnh or Noah. Their cliiefa 
title JAnf is in the same way traced to tlic great Persian Jdm or JamsJicd. Elliot’s 
Histoi^'^T- 495. * 

Sambna people are said at tliat time to have under the influence of 

BrdhmanS' Kooke’s Arrian, Iflo. Tod connects the SaiuniAs with Saml)a, son of 
Krishna, who brought a colony of YAdavs from Dw.lftka in KatliiawAr to SiiuJ: 
(Westeni lnd<a, 4f)()) . According to anotlier account, tho ,1 *t«lojas, claiitiing to be sprmig 
from Krishna and the Y adavs, trace tJieir descent through a line of eighty mytliic.'U 
sovereigns of Sbonitpur ami Misar, the latter K^'pt, the huMner (otherwise called 
Oevikot) the capital of BaiiAsur a legendary king of «Sonthcrn Iiulia, whose story is 
told in the Vishnu Punin. Burgess’ Arch. liep. 1874-75, 198. 

^ Chach Ntoa in Elliot’s History, I. 191. When Muhammad Kitaim came (712), 
the Saminds wore on the lower Indus, apj)arently Buddhists iji religion. Elliot, 1. 496*5 
■* Though the Sumrda were the nominal rulers, their p>wer was far from bciim 
complete, and, both from the fhention of independent chiefs in the south of Sind at the 
time of Ndsif-ud-din’s invasion early in the thirteenth century, and frony the lists of 
chiefs who ruled somewhere near Tatta, tlie Sammas probably continued independent. 
Elliot's History, I. 49.S. • 

® Umar Sumra stretched forth tho haiid of tyraniw ovA tlie peopl® of Samma, 
the ancient tenants of the soil. Many families were driven by his exilbtions to 
abandon the land of their birth and seek refuge in Cutch, which lies between Gnjardt 
and Sind, gfd this land by God’s m«rc)* they have held to the present day. 
Tdrikh-vt^iri in Elliot, 1. 266. , . 

^ The date of 4Bamma conversion to Isldm was not earlier than 1391. Elliot’s History, 
•I.‘496s • M . A 

7 *Elliot’s History, 1, 496. Sdmeja Hindus are not found in Cutclft 

• B23G-8 - * • 
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Cntcli hmnoh about 1350 when they called in asiheirtibief LAkba, 
a son of *141111 Jada of Tatta.^ Whether Jade ja was^a^n^ name, 
whothor they about this time became Musabn^ns ami afterwards 
foturiiod to Hinduism, and whether these changes of ^ligion 
were the cause of infanticide are doubtful points.® Oa the whole 
it soeins probable that they were called Jadeja after Jada the 
father of the new line of rulers tliat they had, probably as 
far back as the eleventh or twelfth century, been cfonvejtod 
to tho <l(K*triiies of tho Karmatian sect of heretic Musalmdne ;* 
giUd that, though thq^ killing of children was no new custom. 


' Rurgiiss’ Arcli. Rep, lSTt*7ri, lOO/ 

- Vivien do St. Martin (ficogr-ajiliie Orecqnc rit Latino de rinde, 206, 207) identifies 
them with I’liny’s (77 aAk) Dui’iiiigai with \vlw»m tho Buza^ oi'lVmddas, an old branch 
<»f ilio d.Ldoj.is, iH .‘laaociatod. iVnollior refeivnoe tt) the .Tadojd.s is, about 1200, in tJie 
interpolated j):i.s.sHgo of lliVi XArikli-i-M'Asurni (Klliot, I. 21()-22.S), in the reign of 
Sumra Duda tlio ruler of .sfiuLli Sind, wlu'ro dddo^^t.s are several times mentioned with 
Baliicliis and Sodhds and are in one ]>Ia(;<^spok(‘n a.s men of .Jfidoja, JAt Bahicliis 
by rai*c. (Klliot, 1. 217, 218). These pas^igcs, eonfnscid and doubtful authority, are 
siii>porled by llie storie.s uhieli, attempting to prov'c th^'^j it dates from Ldkha, (about 
irihO) show Hiat at LiiKlias time tho name was already in use. (')f LAkha’s stoiy 
there are two version.s. Of those the Ihio’s version (Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 205) raakoH 
out that ij:tkha was one of tu ins, and as in Cut<*h a twin is called Jrida he was kiio^n 
lis Jddeja. Xod’s version (‘Western India, 474) is tliat T/ikha was the only one of 
seven sons sa\ e<l from an epidemic*, and that as he was cured TTy w'aving a jieacock- 
fcather braslfck Jdf/o, ruuml liim he came to he caUect .Idda. While onering these 
fiuieiful explanation.s, both stones agree that L'lklia wa’i the son of JAda, and JiUla’s 
name is tlic mo^t natural and likely origin of the word.^ '.ITie ending in ja, meaning 
son of, is very common among Rajput and alh\?d tribes. (Ms.jor J. W. Watson). 

It appears from the detailed aeeoniit in IVrislita, JI. :100 - 392, that tho JAdejda 
had been converted to IslApi long before the time of Malimufl Begada^/l-fSO - 1511), 
(Gonqiare (Uad win's A in-C-Akbari, II. 7*2, tho Ariiliamrnadan r^igion has (1590) long 
prevailed in (’utcl I ). Beyond calling them heretics Kciishta docs not nieniiou what 
form of the faith tlie J.ldeja.s followed. But ff)r sevi'ral reasons it seems probable 
that they, witli many of the iicyple of Sind, were converted by the leaders of the 
Karmatian sect, probably in the eleventh or twelfth eentui'y. Three accounts 
are given of tljc Vn’igm of y\e uaine ami seit of the Kannatians, Kardviifah. 
Ae<;ording to D’lferhelot (Bihliothecipio Orientale, 1. 507), it comes from HaimlAn 
near Kufa, the Inrtli-plaeo of tlieir founder. Areording to Klliot (Hist. IJ. o73) 
it comes from Knrmnt^ secret, a name given to the founder because lA* adopted 
a secret style of writing. According to the D.ibistan (David Shea’s Trii^jhition, 
II. 421, not(j) the foumliiF ’va.s nicknamed Kar mntah ^tha crooked. This founder 
Ahmad or Hamdihi, the .sort of Ashath, appeared in 891 (278 H.) as an adherent 
<»f Ahma<l, sou of Abd-aHilh, son of Maimiiu Kaddah the ancestor of Said or 
Olyaid-allAli, the foiin<ler V)f tho KAtemite KliAlifs. Recommending community of 
wimieii, ami releasing men from all moi*al and religious duties, or, according to Elliot, 
tc Mihing tlic <h)ctrine that everything desirable is obtainable, HaindAu Karmata 
dll] (-red from his predecessoi’s in endeavouring to caiTy out his views by violence. And 
began an open unrelenting war up >n the ruling powers. According to D’Herlrtjlot (I- 
508) they lielievcd in a government of angels and devils, turned the orders of the KurAii 
into allegories, said that the ••eligious fast was a symbol of the secrecy which should be 
used to strangera, and that^rniaithfiilness to the religious head, not fornication, was tho 
^iinclcaimess forbidden by the KurAn. In the year 89h or 903 (C86 or 2SiO H.), under 
siirnaiiied HabAb, the Kannatians waged war upon theKhAlif Motadhet in.l^ria, 
taking and. fixing their head quarters at HagiAr the Petra Deserti of the Romaini, once 
the capital of AVkhia, whci'c, after a reign of about ton years, Said was assassinated. 
During his ,jioiis’ govcnfbient, jn 923(311. H), the towns of Basra and Kufa were 
capturedV and, in 931 (31fIH.), under a famous leader, Abu T^ir, the city of ; Mecca 
was taken* with tcrnble slaughter, the temple plundered, and tho holy black stone, 
hajr-ul-aswwl, carried away, and kejitr for twenty years. Ar-Bazit*^ twentieth 
KhAlif agreed to pay them an annual subsidy to secure the safe paAsage ' 0 f,,pilgritns 
to Mecca. On the death of Said’s last sbn Yusuf or Abu YAkub, in 97© (366 H-), tho 
Karmatiana conned their guvei^ent to sjx Syeda eidled pure,’ Towa^s the 

close of the tenth century the government of .HagiAr, weakened by. disputesf same 
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their isolatiOir in Catch was the cause of its becoming universal. 
Since tjjeiy ^rival in Clitch, the Jadojis have maintained 
their position as the rulers of the province. A body, or 
brotli^rbood, of chiefs, oaqji in his own estate very independent of 
the head of#t3ie» clan, though dissipated, thriftless, and stained 
by the qrime of infanticide, they havo kept a high name for 
indeptjndence and couiKigo. I^nvon by the crimes of their rulers 
to seek the help of the British, the smaller chiefs gained in 1818 
a high position in the state. Since then by their idleness, and 
" by the growing division of estates, due to pc^jaco and the consequenj^ 
inci^asG of numbers, their oondition has sunk so low that about 
twenty-five per cent of the wholo chm are little more than field 
labourers and peasant propriofors. \t has^ lately been found 
that only eleven were, as holders of one or yiore villages, fitted 
for the exorcise of police and magisterial powers. Sturdy, high- 
foatured, and manly in l)eariiig, in colour rathe^ dark and ruddy, the 
men are chiefly noticeable, fflr their flowing whiskers divided by a 
naiTow parting dS vn the (diin, aiu^ their long drooping mustachios, 
which they carefidTy dr^ss and eousiautly fondle, and dye when they 
begin to turn grgy.^ They also wear a peculiar tuft of hair, jadi, 
behind the top knot. TluMVomon, by birth liajputanis of the Jhala, 
Vaghola, Sodha, and CJohil trilies, are famous for their good looks, 
and the care they take to preserve them even when advanced in 
years. t ^ • 

Formerly each Jad('jft chief Jiail a fort of some strength. These 
were all thrown down by the 1810 earlhquuke and almostAioneof them 
rebuilt. * The maiisioii, drdr or ilarhiuy of a proprietor or under- 
lord Thdkar (Plan T.) forms a ([uadraiigh*, about 150 feet long by 120 
broad, enclosed by a avcII - built stone Avail about ten to twenty fo(‘t liigh 
separatedby a passage from any of the iimior liuildings. Entered by a 
passage (A) called Cfinkodyu the enclosure hus, oiitsi^^e the gate but 
within the encircling Avail, u. sIkmI, chnfidd, (af used us a lodging for the 
poorer class of guests. On tntlicr side of the entrance passage is a 


to an end, and the Kamiatijuis Avere dispersed. (SIio.Vh Dahistan, II. 4*21, note 1). Tliey 
seem at an early iJoriod to have puslicMl lutotlu* hulu.s valh’y. Acconliuj^^' to Al-Jlinim 


(970-10S9). tlfoy destroyed the ^'ivat idol, and the heretical kinj^ \vl»>m 

Mahmud Ohaznavi in 1()20 (41(1 H.) drove from 3Inltaii, is known, from stateineiita 
made by more than onegwritcr, to have been la member of the Kannatian seiit. 
Although Mahmud expelled the chief the heresy was not suiipresscd. Muhammr' 
Ohori in' 1175 (571 H.) (Tabakati NAsiri in Elliot, 11. is mentioned 

delivering MultAu from the hands of Karmatians- lii 1237 (634 H.) the Karmatia 


Muhammad 
as 

i Karmatians 

in some foi'Ce attacked the g|'cat Delhi mosque and slew mimy w'orslnppera, 
but were finally overpowered and every one of them kilfcd. (Elliot, II. 
points support the Belief that the .lAdejAs belonged to the Karmatiiin sect. About 
1032 (432 Hel one of the Sumra dynasties was a Kannatian (Elliot, E ? a"*' 
Baluchis who, the JAdejds say, eonv'orted thorn t*) IshUii (Fferishta, II. 3y()- J2) wero 
manyol them Karmatians, a trace still renmiiiiiigiu the lialu^li clan Karinati (Elliot, I. 
492). Fitrther it seems possible that in the loose fait)| and morals of th« Karinatians ^ 
the J4dej4d found support for infanticide, a practice ojiposed both to the Hindu and 
Musalmdn religions. ^ ^ ... 

* TheJddei&pridethemselves on theii^hfskers and mustachios. The mustachios, 
ertsh sometimes kalf a yard long, are trained in two locks falling to the chest. 
Mrs. Postans* Cfttch, 137, 138. • , i.. i r 

• Tif OutOh thi^under-chiefs are never called Varbdr, that title beizyg kept entirely for 
the»b4o. 
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raised platform, deli (b and c), generally with anoupper storey. On 
one of these platforms the J^deja sits and receives vjjsifoijp, and on 
the other sit the servants and the lower class of guests. Inside? of 
these platforms is an open space or outer fourt (B) with, to the right, 
in the outer corner a fenced space (0) used as a p3uli(3.. Inside of 
tliis space are two platforms (d and o) and a room (i^ where the 
Jadeja bathos, breakfasts, and sleeps in tha afternoon, and’^Vhere 
girdsia guests are lodged. Inside of this, entered by h middle 
passage (h), is a stable (g) and a cattle shed and carWoom {i). 
Across the court on the left hand side are, in the outer corner, a 
space (-D) used for storing grass and fuel, and, <close 'by, with a 
front verandah (j), two rooms (k and k') the sons^ quarters, hunvar 
karciL By a passage (E), placed* so that no direct view is given, 
tho inner court (F)^callod doJId is entered. To the right is a privy 
(1) and a well, and to the 'loft, inside of a verandah (m), is tho 
temple (n) of the goddess Momaya and its kitchen (n'). Entering 
through a doorway to the right of thisf^nner yard not far from. the 
well, is the women^s yard (G) \vth, in tho outey/oorner, a granary, 
koihdr, (o). To the left facing the womoli's yard are the chief 
rooms of tho house, a verandah (p) in front, usuajly "with concrete 
floors, and to the left a cook room ((}) and a water room (r). 
Through tho verandah is an inner verandfih (s) and within it are 
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two poojns It mi f) substantially built of stone and mortar with 
'concrete fioQpSj and for light two or three openings high up the walls^ 
In one of these the women of the family keep their furniture, and 
in thither the Jfi-deja sleeps. The dwelling of a smaller proprietor, 
girdsia, (^Platf 11.) is a .quadrangle of about 48 feet by 40, 
sur^unded by a thorn fence. On the loft at the entrance door is a 
shed (a) with rooms fcr catt? and for stoiing grain. Across the 
enjplosure (A) are the chief rooms of the house with an open 
Terandah (b) and cook room (c*) and inside two chief rooms 
(d and d') the walls of mud and rubble aiid the root of tile. A p?K)r 
Jfldeja's house differs little from those of Kanbi and * Vania 
husbandmen. ,j, 

The men’s head-dress is a. common silk* cap, and over 

it a large loosely-rolled turban rod with tho young and white with 
.the old; a long coat with wide sleeves.; “a scarf, dark with tho 
young and white with the* old, wound round the loins, tho ends 
falling to the ' knees and fastefnod at tho waist by a variety of 
waist-cloths ; a pair •:»? loose trousers with a tigbk button at tho 
ankle, and pointed shoes.* They are good horsemen, ‘and, as arms, 
•wear a short sword and one or two knives, but they are poor shots 
and the art of fencing has almost died out.^ The women® wear 
a petticoat, lobse spencer and head scarf, and, except ‘when in 
mourning, never go ^out without slippers. Of petticoats, usually 
about twenty feet lopg worn plaited round the waist alid hanging to 
the ankle, most women have ?ibout fifteen, those for eyery day wear 
of cotton or cheap silk, and those for state occasions of cloth of gold 
or gold-ftinged*silk. A petticoat, hngJut, of’^ibout seventy-five feet 
of fine Turkey red cloth, sewn into a large number of folds is 
coming into fashion as a homo dress. ^^It is not yet used as a full 
dress. Of bodices, Icainlchaj rather loose and without aback, most women 
have about forty. All are made of diffcreuicoloured pieces of silk, the 
finest ones with thick laco borders. Tho liead scarf, chorso, seven 
feet by eight, often changing in fasliion, ivS, for ordinary use, of plain 
cotUm, and, for full dress, has a gold laco border and on tho end that 
shews, a gold laco fringe. l^Iie favourite C'jlours are blue, red, and 
green. Yellow and purple are seldom worn.^*r^^7^^o or mcnia, iron- 
gr^y on a'4ed ground, the colour of old age and mourning, is aSso, 
as a mark of sympathy, worn by young women wliose friends have been 
widowed. Certain ornaments, depending on the relationship to the 
person who has died, are left off an sign of mourning. J ddoja women 
generally wear a plain suit in tho morning and a finer suit in the 
evening,. They keep thfirbest clothes for special cennnouies. Thg^y 
take the greatet^t care of their clothes and arc famous for the length 
of time ttioy manage to keep them fresh. Very fond of rich clothes, 
they care less for jewels than other Hindus, an^ have'ii rule never to 
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’ Jidej^^tfiPDre in old timee famed ibr {heir skill as archers. Briggs* Feriskta^' 
IV.68^ . ^ 

^ The Bajpu&ni, as well as the ladies of Europe, has her cosmetics and washes and 
‘ find^tands ho% to make an artificial mole or patch ok the most favourable tpot to 
set off the beauty of her skin, Trans. Bom, Lit. I^oc. 11. 226. ^ 
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wear silver except as anklets. Lamp black^^^ but not antimfiny, sutmui 
is used for the eyes, and henna to colour the hands and^fe^t.^ 

In a rich family the head of the house rises about five, and after 
smokiuj^^ a pipe and washing, drosses, and® seating hiipself in the 
gato’svay platform, dcU, is joined by Bhat, Chdran, and sftme other 
fiioiids. As they sit a servant brings a dish of opium wajjer, 
hasumba, I'his the host, after offering it to^’a Bhat, Ohdq:an, or 
Bajput proprietor, girdsiay if one is present, drinks some of it and 
gives the rest to the people round. Tho opium water is followed, 
by'a pipe, hnlca. 'J'hen about eight, for an hour or two, he hears 
complaints from the villager's, and j)roseribes for ®thc sick, rnoht 
fladejas having soino kiiowlcclgo of modicino and some of them 
keeping a store of drugs. then goes to tho stable for breakfast. 
Ih'fore breakfast, onCe every twf) oi* llircjo days, he bathes, not 
r(*giilar]y, the only rulo being that the oftenor he takes opium the 
selilomer ho bathes. After balliing, so]netinios incenso is burned 
and a few beads told. •Then, in .sonie plaU?s in the verandah, but 
generally in tlio/;tal)lo, breakfast is served. The party, for if well- 
to-do the head of the house is generally joined by some respectable 
Charans and (Tirfisias, s(?ated on narrow mattresses, cat, cither from 
one big^ platter placed on a wooden stool, or eaeli from a separate 
plato. The meal is of millet and wheat bread, pulse ivid rice khichdij 
buftor served in a* small cup, and winy, sometimes milk, in a jug. 
After another j)ipe the Jadeja goes to rest, aiid, rising about two, 
■washes and dresses, and sits ehattiug f^r scuttling family matters till, 
about five, ho goes to the village teni])le and comes back at dusk. 
'Paking his seat in the /flit c way platform, if ho is a big mar. a torch 
is lighted and people come ami j)ay their respects to him and ho 
hears coniplaiiiis and settles dis])utes. About eight, putting off his 
outer robe, he goes to Mata's tV'mph', and washing his hands and feeii 
burns incense aivd says soine prayers.^ lie then goes to tho women's 
(juarters, where?, seated on a small quilted seat, he gathers his children 
round him and chats witli tliom till sui)per is r(*ady. He cats supper 
in tho women's quarters with Iho men and some of tho children of 
the family, the meal consisting of pulse and rice khichdi, miWot brSad, 
pickles, thin wafer biscuits, pdpad, and milk. Some Jadojaa 
iK'veM* come out after dinner. Others sit in the gateway and smoke, 
hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the women^s quarters 
about ten or olc;ven. Tho young men of the fivniily spend most of 
their time in looking after boiinciarios^ tracking thieves and robbers, 
training horses, and learniug to hunt and shoot. Tho wife of a 
dacloja rises later than^ht.r husband, about* sunrise. She begins the. 
day by making throo reverences to her motlior-in-lgw and w other 

* Two p^ets in commo'.* use are ; n hi cQ i "tiiT 5 

that is, 0 goddess 1 1 know nothing, J umlerstand 
nothing, thou know;est everything. Cast nje, I pray thee, on a heap ol wealtli and good 
fortune. Tho other runs ; 

that is, the height and steadineas of a ttent dopenjiou 
the strength and tightness orthe ropes, so tho greatnoBs of a master ite* the goddess,' 
ii? shown by his kin&ess to his people, ie. the prayer. 
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women, evai! to emrants, who are her Be:pio 3 ^> hut not to bond- 

women# Then, after washing, she looks to the distribution of 

'\th^ and milk among servants and dependents, bathes abont eigjht, 
bows the sacred basil, l«oks after the children’s breakfast, and going 
to the kiUhhnPsuperintenda the cooking or helps to make some of 
the finer dishes. After her liuH])and has done, she breakfasts, sleeps 
for h couple of hoursfand if 3 ang sows or cliats, or if old reads or 
listens lo - sacred books till even i tig. Before dark they put on fresh 
Mid richer clothes, and the young wives biit not the daughters of the 
house, thrice as in Lhe -jnorning, rcveron4‘e the mi)tht)r-iii-l|iw md 
other older women. A lamp fed with butter is then lighted in the 
water room and the women i»;o and help in ^looking after tho 
pr^iiparing of dinner. ® .> 

In 1818 , many were in maitors of food AlnlianiiTuidans, employing 
Musalman cooks, eating fiesh, and refusing- things forbidtlen in tho 
Kiiran,' Now, cxcejit ab^ift tiv^o per cent, th(iy live as Hindus, most 
of them on simplp tare, res|K 3 ctiiig Uio Ibijput feeling against eating 
the domestic fowl, ami seldom using animal food. 801110 among them, 
of the Vaishnay sect, arc strict vegetarians. Tho nie& are greatly 
given to the use of t(»baeco and opium ivaler, but except at their 
marriages they do not dn'uk liquor I.0 oxci'ss.^ Tho women chew 
tobacco and the old w'omontak(} snulT, but they never smoko or tako 
opium, and seldom drink liquor or eat meat. When meat is usodf it 
is duly killed by a Mmsulman and cooked at a disiance ^i‘om the usual 
kitchen. In yonfli, vigorous*^ manly, and indcspendojit, tho Jadeja 
is soon a^ed by dtOaiucliery, and though kindly, honest, courteous, 
and in some matters keouwiited, is always ’thriftless, thoughtless, 
slow, slovenly, and ])roud.^ The women, very tidy and earoful 
f>f their looks, are bold, ontei'|.)nsingj and high -spirited, according 
to tho proverb, ^tho wise mothers of fools.’ InfjL’iguing, jealous, 
ambitious, thrifty, and fond of show, as tlie^provorb says, Hhey marry 
tbo 4 uiid, not the man’, and when they ean secure rich husbands, 
have t?b eir separate villages and their own establishments. - They 
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‘ The form of reverence is, covering tJic right han<l the end of tlie head cloth, 
to stretch it^ the ground nnd tlieii thrice raise it to the Jiead. ** 

® In the matter of liquor drinking the Jadej.'ls se,oin to have improved. Tho early 
English writers bitterly ©oniphiiii of their intenq)craiico. Aliiu»Ht eveiy village had 
its still where strong spirits \frere made from sugar, dates, and carrots. Many wore 
habitual drunkards, not ojie man in a hundred l)ut <lrank .spirits as regularly as a 
European took wine. MacAIurdp. Trans. Boni. Lit. Soc. TI. 22.5. 

* Except for their bravery^) which lias indeed lieeii questioned (Mr. Williams, 
Resident,! 8^1), and for their decent, manly, and prepos.stlksiDg manners (Klphiiistonti’s 
Minute, 1821, Bom.*<lov. Pot Kec. 40), the .J«ldojds were formerly credited with but 
few good qualities. They are, says Miilvi Muhammad Ali (1805), an idle set amusing 
themselves day and night in eating opium and smoking, leavi]^ their work to 
managers. ‘ The Jddej^s,’ says MacMurdo (1818), ‘ are a ^ost iguoi-ant and indolent 
race. They possess neither the activity, the spirit, the sense of hoh^r, nor the 
j€jaloii^ of feudal rights and privileges, which were so remarkable in their ancestors.* 
Tram. Soo. II. 225.. In 1837 Mrs. Postans (Cutch, 138) describes them as 

ignqrimt, diaMpated, proud, and cruel,'^their haggard faces betraying intemperance 
in liquor and omulh. Since then, the decay of Musalmdn power, the example of 
seve^l strictly^indu !l^os, the decline of infanticide, tho division of land, and the 
* Spread ojhpovert^ have combiiied to make the J4doj4s gidk up several of their dissipated 
and un-Hindu ways. » 
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arc genei'ally skill(^(l sewers and embroiderers, and, ^xcejft tbe poorer 
village Jadejas, almost never appear in piifdic. The yotpiger^woraen, 
wl^o are Jiinrried about sixteen, are generally, by the older womeb 
or the family prit'st, taught to read and wito, and learn to sqw and 
embi’oider.^ Most Jadejas are land-h(Jders, some *t)f them largo 
])!•(:) prietors, but very many, ‘l)y want of thrift, and unceasing 
division of property reduced to be labourers oi^ paupers.^ 

lu their religion the fl.adojas, except a few Vaishnavs, and a sJtill 
smaller number of Hvaminarayaiis, are half-iriudu half-Musalmdn*. 
Lilvc llnidus they worship V ishnu, fShiv, the suii, Ashiipura, and otlyer 
goddesses and the snake, the most goi'gcous festival in the year 
l)eing the Tlao’s procession to tlfe siitiko temple in the Chujia fort, 
or their former Mnsahnan bolic'fs and prac^ticea nothing remains 
but the reverence for some Miisalman saints, and the occasional 
marriage with Musalrtian families.'^ ^Ikey sliow great respect to 
tJieir ])riests, Ih-Jilimaiia of the Hajgor' sub-division, and to Bhats 
or Barots and CLfiraus, tlujir fatnily .bards and chroniclers. The 
Jiidojas’ names and their ceremonies at birth,. rnai^Hage, and death, 
are Hindu. Considering tliom.sclvcs of' one stock, the Jadejas 
do not intermarry, the only exception b(*ing that they marry 
with the Chudasmas, and tlio Kers one of the somewhat despised 
offshoots of the Jadoja tribe known as Dajigs. Jadejas take in 

niin’iage the daughters of Vaghela, Sodlia,‘ and (lohil Rajputs. 
Formerly (1511)) they freely took the daughters of Musahnans, 
but this practice is said to liavx‘ iiovr died out. . Since infanticide 
has been impressed, they have begun to many their daughters to 
Jhala, Cholian, Jethy?., Rathod, Vaghela, Jhirrnar, 'Sodha,' Mahido, 
Cliavda, Gohil, Sindhal, Solanki, Savaiya, and as already mentioned, 
to Chudasma and Ker husbands. Among tlio rich thogirFs father pays 
the bridegrotmi a sum of money. J3ut among the poor sucli a payment 
is not gene nil lyVecjui rod. Well-t -do Jadejas liavc little difficulty 
in tindiiig liusbands foi* their danghtei’S. Polygamy is allowed and 
practised, but, except that the Abdas and soim^ I loth is allow a younger 
brother to marry the widijw^ of his elder biHjbor, widow marriage is 
forbidden. M usal mati Ir'storians notice two customs aspeculiar to tho 


^ The character of JAdeja women w'oiiM seem to have improved, Dirly English 
writt*ts di^scrilic them in the hlaekest terms as stained by the practice of infanticide, 
aboit.on, and adultery. MacMurdo.' Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc if. 234. 

- 'I'he .state of tho JiidejAs seems worse than in 1821. Already by the practice of 
sul)-dividiiig land, some were reduced to poverty, but they were on the whole 
prosperous ; not many were much in debt, they h;wl few disputes, and no private wars. 
Elphinstone’s Minute. B<jni. Tie, Pol. Rec. 4!) of J82Cb'>^l. 

'I’he Jadejas have for Mug been half Hindus lialf^^Musalmdns. At the time of 
Mahnuid Begada’s eoiupiest (1472), though appearing pagans in ’their practice, they 
were un\iou?to learn the true doctrines of Isldm, to some heretical focan of which 
they had long Mjcu convci’tcd. In Akbar’s time (l.'SQO) they wci-e still Muaalmdiis 
(A'in-i-Akbar.S II. 72), aix*}!!!! the beginning of the present century they were (jiiito 
as much Musalmun as Hindu. I#i 1818 they took oaths on the Kurdn, considered it an 
authority in law and morals, followed its niles about eating, inaiTicd freely with 
MusalmAn families, and w'orshipped in n^osquos, (JVJacMurdo.. Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 
IT. 237). Since then under, tho influences ndted above (p. 63, note 3), 4dL^y have, to a 
great extent, gone back to their first faith. ■ .. t.. «> 

* The Sodha women of Thar and PArkar, formerly (1810) the faVfinrite objqpt of 
choice, are now less often soight^ in marriage than JhAla women, {/^obably bd^use • 
^ThilAs are less expensive brides, ^ • 
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Jadejas. Iii*any idesperato enterprise several of them, wearing 
safEron-c^plopred turbans^ us^d to vow to conquer or die'i again when 
the fortune ofibattle went against them and defeat was certain, tlio 
Jadejas^sometimes dismouj^ted, tied their waist-bauds together, looke*d 
their shield% hi front of them, and grasped their spears.^ As the 
governing class of the country the Jadejas have a strong clan feeling, 
and, spite of their flisputes vitk him, a deep respect for their 
head tho’Rao. Under the Rao is the brotherhood, hhdynd, of smaller 
chiefs, bound to yield him military service, on succession presented 
* by him with a sword a id a turban, but, exc^t on the accession oijn 
new# prince, paykig no rent or tribute. On his own estate (»ach of 
these petty chiefs has, until lately, ^been indepondout, exercising 
police and magisterial powers over Ws people. halely, as is 
shown below (p. 1 88), the chiefs have been arranged into classes 
according to their wcaltli and establishments, and they have been 
vested with fixed and graded ])owers. In families of all the 
chiefs, including His Iliglfness the Rao^s family, each son can 
claim a share in estate. The younger families of each branch 
‘ owe military service, not to the Kao, but to the head of their branch; 
and, except in Jlie matter of military service, the chiefs of the 
different branches have no power over the younger members of their 
branch. In his own village each landlord is independent. Still the 
head of the brancTi has a position of respect, and is chosen referee 
in disputes. Though impreviug as cultivators, and giving most (If 
their children some Giijarati schooling, the Jadejas do* not take to 
trade or to ci’afts ;• and from •their increase in numbers and tlie 
constant* division of estates are, on thi^ whole, a declining 
coimnunity. * • 

Of the same stock as Jadejas, the Dangs hold a lower place, and 
differ from them in lotting their women ii|)poar in public, in allowing 
widow marriage, in im)re freely giving their daughter^to Musahmins, 
and ill more widely adoj)ting Musalmaif beliefs and practices. 
Othh^r'-Jijse, except that they are rouglier and piiorer, they do not differ 
from the Jadojas in food, dress, or customs. Without thrift or 
foretlfljfight., none of them give their children%ai)y schooling and 
show few signs of improvement. * 

Of the D^g clans, Ahdda (ilOO) are partly s])rimg from Ab^o 
and partly from Janj Abda, fiflhin descent from Jam Jada, who gave 
his name to tho districl of Abdasa ; A' mars, sprung from Amarji are 
partly Jadejas partly Dangs; and Bdrdchs, Hindus and Musalmans 
from B^rachji the son of Mulvaji. 'jliero are also Bhojdes ; 
Bnttds, chiefly in Abdasa* and Garda, now Jiusalmans ; Ghhiujar^ 
found in the wfest ab?)ut Lakhpat and Kora ; JJals, Hindus 
and Musaftnans; Gajans, Musalmans sprung from Gajanji, the 
fourth in descent from Lakha Jadoja; Gdhds found "HnAbdasa ; 
sprung from Hothiji, second in duecenffrom Jaihv. Lakha, 
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9 ^ *Klliotk I. 5.37. The first of thes^ is common among other Rajput tribes. 

In comim)n use means a meeting or gathering, as Sammano dang^ a meeting 
or HammAa. The* J^dejlU seem to apply the word U» the lower ISamiua tribes in the 
scornfcil sense of the many, the mass, the mob. 

•b 236—9 
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and foninJ in Lak}j}3at ami Kaiithi; Jddds an otF«li«ot from tlio 
luiiiii clan of Jadejas ; Jesars land-owiiors, viulijirugia^, found 
about Navimil and Jlerdja ; Kanaddetf found in Viigad ; Kdffds 
living about Vadva ; Kera (see Halas), now Musalmans^ landjLolders^ 
ill Pipar and (jholaiin (iarda; Kd iLddifr as JR ajpwt bottlers living 
jiliont the village of Kandagra ; Mokiis an offshoot of the Mokalsi 
Pajpurs found about Bibbar and Aral; Pdif^rs living about Roba ; 

a branch of the Kanaddes found in Vagad; Beladiyas 
living about Vinjan ; SindliaU^a branch of Sodhas, found in Kliaflir, 
Vagad, and Kauthi ; Viiram>fis, an oflslioot of the Saminas, found ’in 
Garda and Pavar; and Vcrarti found about Pavar and Lakhpat.* 

Other branches of the Saiuina tiibe are Dedas, Halas, Mods, and 
(Tstiyas. Tlie Dkda^s,^ or Virbhadras (obb), are an early oilshoot 
fi-oin the Jadejas sprung IVoin Deda, socoiul in descent from Jam 
J jjikha. They are found in Vagad, Machhukantlia, and Halar. 'I'he 
child’ town of their headman is Karithkot. They pride themselves 
on the martial and on tm'prising# spirit of their ai^cestors. FTa^la's 
( 1050) are sprung from Bsllaji, son of Gajanji, secoud in descent from 
Jd.m Lakha. fltilaji, after a long struggle, subdued all the villages 
in the south, middle, and west of Ciitch. Jam KaVal, a descendant 
of this llalaji, coiupiered the west of Kathiiiwar, named it Halar, and 
made Navanagar Ids capital. Ho is the ancestor of the present Jam. 
^^uch Hiilas as remained in Cutch (Uijoy some villages in K^nthi 
and Halaclmvisi. JMons (5b0), the descondhnts of Mod, the brother 
of Abda, are land-owners, muhjinUi in the Modasa district. Mod 
bei*anje a convert to Islam and undertook an e>:peditiou to Halar, 
wheri^ he died. 11 is ^^ody was brought to Modasa \ind overbids tomb 
a uiosipie has been raised, where ho is worshipped by the Mods. 

Sodua's, 4657 strong,-boJi Hindus and Afuhainmadans, are found 
in the north )f the province. A division of the Parmar tribe, 
they a,re giau^vally supposed to be the. Sogdoi or Sodrao found 
by Alevander (325 u.e.) liclow tlie coidluence of I he fivo^'i'ihjab 
rivCi’s.'^ At one time holding a la-rg-e teri’itory in Upper Sind, of 
which Aror was the capilal, they were gradually, between th^ tiighth 
and thirteenth centuries, driven soiitli-east by the Alusalman 
(;y nft.uerors. 'Diey cuntiuued to rule at IJmarkot in the ^esert till they 
were defeated and driven out by the Sind Kallioras about 1750.^ A 
bram h of them entered Gujvirat early in the hjiirteenth conturj^ and, 
in reward for Indp given to the Vaghola chief of Wadhwan, were 
jiresented with the estates of Midi, Than, Cliotila, and Chovari.® At 
the begiuniuguf the prcsci't century the Gutch Sodhas were in a very 


^ Thosti PejJAs wlu) live near .ShikArjmr are called KAlAs. 

* Tod's p (/.asthsln, ; MacMurdo, Jour. R. A. Soc., 1, 33, 34. 

■'* Arriavi cjillw them kS(>g<loi ;tQuintua Curtiua, Sabraca^ ; and PiudoruB, Sodroi. Vivien 
dc St. iSJartiii bolievua that they are the same as tlic Sudras placed by the Sanskrit 
writers beside the Sindhavs and Ahhiras. Gcog. Grec. et Latine de Tlnde, 153,1.i4. 

^ Klliot’s History, I. .532, and Vivien de ‘fit. Martin, Geog. Grec. oidjatine de ITnde, 
15.3. A bul Fazl (1490) places Sodhas and JddejAs between Bhakar and oUmaiJtot. ^ 
iUadwin's A'in-i-Akhari, II. 117. Tod (RdjasthAn, I. 85) statesTHat the IJnirds, a 
sulwiivihiun of fiodh.is, gave itsoiame to Umarkot. ' ^ • 

RAs Mala, 227, 228. 
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wrotclied conditiontliving cliiefly as banditti^ and, for several years 
alitor the Ijoginning of the Brftish connection with Cutoh (1819-1 822), 
their raids cauSed the greatest ruin and distress in the east of the 
provinco^.^ The ^len aro ta^l, strongly made, and somewhat swarthy* 
the women fi,iAoiis for their beauty. They talk Cutchi, and in dress 
and food do not differ from ofhcr Ciitch llajputs. Settled in small 
numljfcrs in the north Outeh and in some of the Kan islands 
they are, t)xcept a few cultivators, chiefly herdsmen, most of them in 
pocy? condition. Their chief connection with Cutch is through the 
* marriage of their daugliters with the leading Jadeja and Miisalmau 
famijios. Of gre^t natural abiliiios and much personal beauty the 
Sodha women aro ambitious and intriguing, according to MacMurdo,=^ 
not scrupling to make away with\hoir husbands that their sous may 
obtain the estate. Sodhas never intermarry, fnit tako wives from 
the Dya, Khauri, Solanki, Chohaii, Ratfiod, and Vagi lola Rajputs.'* 
'J'hey are onl-iivly without education. liA'MDO'g-OTB'AS, 53, a distinct 
aub-di vision of iSodhas, aro |(jhnd in Khavda, 

The Gujarat Ra]piits( 1 0,51 7) of Cutch belong to two main divisions, 
ono composed of Chavdas, Splankis and Vagholas the representatives 
of the ruling tribgs of Aahilviida, the other inoludiug a number of 
trfl)os locally known as Gujars supposcMl to have settled in Cutch wlioii 
it was under Arihi^vada rule (71G - I30 t).‘* The classes locally known 
as Gujars,® 8437, though none of them aro of tlio Cujar# tribe, ar(3 
found chiefly in th(3 seveiiVaghola towns of Gedi, Pal ansv^, data vada* 
Bola, Bhimasar, Umio, ffud Kidianagar j in tho two Hamirpars ; and 
in the Jadojatowus o1 Kanmor, (jliitrod,and Rav. Kating«with Parajia 
Brahmaim, , Aliiry, Mails, Suthars, Liihars,* Rabaria, Bharvada, 
Darjis, Ojha Kumbhars, and Atita, the^y allow widow marriage and 
let their women appear in public*. Of tho three formerly ruling 
tribes, who dine but do not mari'y with tfie Gujars, the Cua'vda's, 
800, probably came fix)m Panchasar in Palanpuij, the seat of 
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* Details are given IhjIow p. 163. • 

“ Troiit. Bom, Lit. 8oc. IT. 253. His cUiightors aro one of the sources of a desert 
SodhrVs income. Handsome girls snmetiincs fetch tis mud? as JCIOOO (Rs. 10,000), 
hesidoa an establishment for the girl and for half .a hundred needy relations. Ditto. 

® According to MacMurdo (1818) the Thai SodhAs wer^so much mixed up with 
Muhammadan Smdis that they crmld not be known from them either in drcilh, 
language, or manners. Trans. Ik»m, Lit. Soc, II. 25.3. 

* Among the Gujars are Btirods, BAris, Bhattis, BodanAs, ButiyAs, Chslnchs, ChAnds, 

Chiuesars, OhohAns, DaiyAs, DAbhis, Dods, DudiAs, Gelda, .Tdga, .Fhala, Jogu, Khcr, 
Karikods, Khors, Khods, MakvAiiAs, Masaiiis, Mers, MulrAjs, Nakumbs, Barm.Ars, 
PAdarids, RAthods, Shidhav, Stxllia, 8olanki, Suars, TadgAmas, 'J'aiiks (Tuara), 
Umats, Valles and Vanola. P3xccf)t those that aro offshoots of the same clan all these 
tribes intermarry. # • 

® The Gujars, who have given their nauio to the Bombay province of GujarAt, as well 
as to the disiritet of GujarAt in the PanjAb, are differently described as alt)riginc8, .*is 
half Rajputs half A'hirs, and as whole Rajputs . (Elliot’s Races, N.W. P. , ,1. 99). General 
Cunningham woiUdtracethem to the IndorSkythiantribeof Ya^i or Tocft’.ri who ruled 
in the north-west of India about the beginning of the Choistian ora (about SiS .B.r,. -2(K) 
A.n.) and who probably had a kingdom to the east of tlie lower Indus between the fifth 
and eighth cen^ries A.ix. (Arch. II . 64-7^. Though very few of the (Jujar tribe, 

perhaps none exc^t a small clan of Gujar TAniAs, are found in Bombay GujarAt, they 


robbt^s. Elli(>t’ii Races, I. 99, and Cunftingham’a Ajfch. Hop. II. 64. 
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Jaysilikhri the father of tho renowned Vaiirfij'(74g.80fii).^ The origin 
of the Ohavda? or Chapqtkats, who belong neither to the l^inar nor 
tho solar race and who according to their own legend^y account are 
Agiiiknlas,“ is traced to tho west of tho Indus. They first appeared 
at Okliainaiidal in north-west Kathiawar, then riifei jin Piu and 
rVilan Sonunltli in south Kathiawar, and, about the sixth century, 
retired to Panchasar on the eastern shore c^‘ the Kan.-'* Whatever 
their origin, they were, in their time of prosperity (746 - 942 )" as kings 
of Anliilvada, admitted to a very high rank among Kajputsmarr^^ipg 
ev(}ri the daughters of the (lehlots of Meywar.'* When, in 942, the 
Ciiavdas lost Anhilvada*^ one of Hnrnatsing\s con sin Js wives, by t^^ibe 
a Jiluitiani, fled with her infant son to her rather's house at Jesalmir. 
Iliis boy, named Aliipat, on, 1*0*11010 hg manhood became a formidably 
outlaw, leaking nine* hundred villages in Ciitch he made Morgadli 
his capital and ruled there for many yorU’s. The last chief of this 
house was Pnnjaji wfio livmd in the rchgn of Ala-ud-din Khilji 
(121)0 - In the fourtcitmlh cenKiry the Gammas and Jadejas 

s])iva(l ovt‘r Ontcli and Avrested their fortresses from the Ohavda 
cliiefiains.^* Iii 1818 thoClnivdfis wore little known in Cutch. They 
had fallen ti) 1)0 owners of some trifling* estate, grnts, held rather, 
as sorvanfs, IchtunU, of the Jiidojas than as lords of the soil. At 
presemt, 1876, Chavdas arc almost all either Rajput servants or 
Muhammadan soIdier.s, In a.ll Cutch tli(*ro ai‘e*only eight houses 
pure Chavda dc^scent.^ While the province was under the 
SoLANKi kiilgs of Auhilvada (942-1240) mn|’y families of that great 
tribe settled in Cntoh. ^J'ho only tmeo of them is in tho names of 
sonic of the' Rajput household servants.^ The V A'GinsLA'j?,*^ 1746, 
a braiicli of the Solankis, who about 1240 overthrow* the ruling 
family of Auhilvada and retained power till tho close of the 
century/^’ included part at least of Cutch in tlieir dominioxs. 
T'hey Avere the ruling tribe in Vagad^* in the east when (1350) the 


* y, doubtful whoUier VaiirAj’s fatluT wa« not the king of Piu ratlier titan of 
PandtAaiir. Of PancliAsar w perhaps the* more likv'ly. .Maj«»r,). W. Watson t 
- liul. Ant. IV. Ibj-lir8. They claim descent fnmi Krtja Miin. 

^ Tod's W estern India, 412, KAs M.Ua, 27, Tod in tme passage (RAjasthAn, X. 92) 
suggests they Avcie Skytjf.ic. He afterwards (Western Indifi, 412) traces them to 
SwikliodvAra or Socotia off th« coast (»f Africa, and so makes descendants 
of Alexander’s (.‘Vio) (beck colonists (see Masudi’s Prairies d’ Or, IH- 36, 37). But 
SaiiMiodxara which Tod irpatookrfor Socotra is, theremcems little doubt. Bet near 
P\- .n l<a, not Socotra W'ho.sc proper lli 4 idu napic i.'? Dvipa Suklitara. Bird’s MirAt-i- 
A h I n adi , 210. M a j « »r J. W. Watson. 

'J\)d’s KAjaath.in, I. 92. 

Major J. W. Watson. Ar^-h. Rtp. 1874.7.'), 192* 

^ ® Smiie of the OhAvdaf ..hiois were then settled in the extreme east of Cutch. 
petal’s are given below p. 131. ' * 

^ Mr. DaipatrAin I’. Khakhar, ‘iOth pccember 1879. • 

^ lii'l. Ant. y. 173 . The nortlieni brapeh of the gre.*it Solanki tribe conquered 
(lujarAt in and in (472 a. u.) the southern or VhAlukya branch had established 
its sw'ay li', far north a^tlic >^arbada. Buhler in Jnd. Ant. VI. 182. 

'J The correct form is said to \rti Bhdgfla (Tod’s RAjasthAn, I. «K)) from BbAg Riio 
sop of SidhrAj. But tlic name probiibly comes from VAghel, or Vyaghrapiuli, in 
PAlanj)nr. Mr. PcalpatrAm P. Khakhai*. 

VAghola families still 'rule ip Bhagelkhaml, in PpndvAna, ap^in Pitiipur.lind 
Tharad in PAlanpur. • ' 

Their chief towns in Vag^d and PrAnthal are Bela, BhimAsaf, (rcdi, JiftAvAaa, 
T.pdi Aiii, and Pal.'insva, They aiy tribntary to His Highness the Ran. 
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country was /overrun by the Saminis and Jadejas. They suffered 
much at^the hands of the JAdejjis, and of their tribe only about a 
dc^sen families^re left of which Gedi is the head. Except that they are 
somewhat less strict in matters of caste, a result of their closer 
connecfion'yith^asal mans and half-Musahnan Jadoj^s, the Dutch 
Vaghelas do not in customs ‘or in way of living differ from ordinary 
Gujarat Rajputs. Ilcsjcloa Cliavdas and Sulankis their daughters 
marry Jhalas and JjidejHs, an-.: lately, in a few cases, Musalmans.l 
To these throe tribes may be add ^d tlie Gohils,- 857, of whom thero 
’ are two houses of pure blood and many that have fallen into the 
position of family soi v^ants, klwvds, ThesS four clans intermarry, 
speak the same language, wear the same dress, eat tlio same food, 
and have the same birth, marriaige, sfbij death customs. 

Sanqha'rs^ 1321 , with ten sub-divisions areTonud in Central Cuich. 
Details are given below (p. 95) under tlie head Musalmans.” 

[JnderHllSbandmeil*c.ainefourclass(*K willia strength of 43,588 
souls or 11 ’82 per cent cl* t*iie whole Uiiulu p()})ulatioii. Of these 
29,466 were Kan bi*s; 1619 Sathv^anis; 1047 Malis ; and 11,456 Kolis, 

Kanbis, 29,466, are found in the east and west of the proviiUH’-. 
Qf the whol (3 *ci umber, 13,8 14 are the half IVlnsalinau half Hindu 
Moinna Kanbis, an ac(!()iint of whom is givei 4 below under the head 
‘^Musalrnans.” Of the rest 13,864 are Levasaiul 1788 Aii jnas. Except 
that they have no w-indowsand no separate cook-room, thetr houses a^’e 
much the sarnofis th(js| of VnniajM^asanl-s. Besides tlwir dwellings, 
most families liavg a steading, eddif where some of tlu; young jueu 
sleep, and whore the plough cattle and rM()st of the folldcn* and fuel 
are kopt.*^ Jn dvess the Knnbi is like the V^iiia, only tluit instead 
of a waist cloth, he wears loose trousers, vhoma. 14ieir chief m(‘al 
i{i taken in the fields about (dglit in the morning, some of it being 
left to be finished about noo?i. Eitoj the Bhunsali, when hard- 
worked, the Leva eats aspeciully large sh^y•o of clarified butter, and 
in^ Ik® cold weather takes sweet oil vr\th his bread, ilo smokes 
ancf^ticws tobacco, but neither eats meat nor takes liquor or opium. 
Almq^t all of them are hiisbamlnum excelling in patient** hard 
wbrK. They are thrifty Jind prosperous, most of them having, besides 
their plough catth*, two cows and one or two^ buffaloes, and many of 
them somfa«i«jtore of buried treasun;. E\(*ept in the cold wealjier 
when he is less busy, he begins work at daybreak, breakfasts about 
eight, rests for an hoftr,(^ats and r(*srs again at noon, and tlum works on 
till dark. The women help in the tiUds bringing their husbands’ 
breakfast and working with them till evening. Lev^s arc careful to 
keep the rules about wasfliing, bathing of ten^ at least oii the eleventh, 

^ Ind, A^^t. V. 173. Arch. Rep. 1874-75, 193. Trans. Rom. Lit. Soc,, II. 2.37. 

- The Gokils, driven from Milrw.ir bj^ the UAthods about the middle of the 
twelfth century, after about a hundred and fifty years, took in the gulf of 

Cambay, Driven out of Piram by Muhammad Tughfik ^1347) two h;;^diug Oujardt 
branches still i^main, the chiefs of Rdjjnpla in Rewa KAntlia, and of BbAvnagar in 
KAthiawdr. 

^ Bodadiya, ^hirio, Chandroga, Dhame, Haldnga, Jakhania, Kamati, Ndgda, S4ya, 
Suiya. ^ ^ 

* Bosides^if regular cultivating classesy most Osvdl Vanias and Bhansdiis, and. 
• som^tSnthdrs, limmbhdrh, Bhdvsdrs, A hits, Bharvads, and other lo.w cliusses live by 
tiffigc. See p. 167 . 
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agidras, of cacli fortnight. They rest their buHpckswon the 30th, 
(imdvmya, of every moiitli, but theinsolvos take only three Jiolidays 
in the year. Their family goddess is Amba Bhava<ii/but many 
«aK 5 SviiniiiuirayauSy who at harvest time sot apart some grain for 
the t(mi])lc, and at least once go on pilgrimage t(i Nsipyausar or 
AhiiKulabad. Boys arc betrothed befoVe two and married beforcj 
eight, and often in their year. Bosi(.|^s the bride^s jewelry, 
marriages generally cost from £7 to £10 (Us. 70 - 100), • Births 
are reeordiMl by. Rliats who are paid sixpence for registering the b*5r]li 
of the oldest son. Widow maiTiage is allowed. Among Leva 
Kanbis, if there is more Phan one grown son, the projiorty isdivic^pd. 
A eertaiu amount, generally about £5, is set apart for the funeral 
ex])enses of tlic fatlim* and mother, Kml they live with their sons in 
I urn. The parents take no part in the house inanagouient, and 
the mothor-in-law, it she fplarrols with her sun^s wife, is made to 
live in a se[)arato pavt of tlie house and is suppli(‘d with cooked 
food. Anjxa Kanbis* originally llajjfiits, are less skilful, hard- 
working, and well-to-do than the Levas. Vaislneivs in religion, 
they allow widow marriage, and have a heaiTlnan, patel, wlio 
s(!ttles th(‘ir ^disputes, iSathva'kVs, said to have corn o from 

Patan in Kathiawar about 700 yt*avs ago, and MiTas, 1017, ane 
very insignificant classes. Kobis,* 1115, a.re found ch icily in Vtigad. 
They are of many elans, and probably (ho Babria 'Tvolis, who have 
given their iVime to Ihlbruivad the south division of Kathiawar and are 
tliought to I'A) th(3 Barbaras of Sanskrit wriiitrs," came from Cutch. 
Some at least of the Koli elans would Moeru to be (Vseendod from the 
Mheds, llorsjor Mauds, the most powerful iribo of lower Sind at thes 
titne of the Arab coiK^hcst (712).^ Purm(‘rly tbo t)uLch Kolis used 
to live by robbery, but of late years they liavo almost all settled as 
cultivators and labourers.*^ • 

Of Craftsmen Micro wore leu classes with a strength of 31,000 
souls or 8’43 pei^ coni of tJio whole Hindu population. Of those 3042 
were Bonis, gold ami silvei'smiths ; 2001 Kansaras, copporsiifl^hs ; 
5207^Hntliars, enrpenters; 3107 Liiliars, blacksmiths ; 3208 ^irjis, 
tailors j 11,103 Kumbhars, potters; 108 Bom jnira Salats, mtkiMAw; 
555 Bhavsars, calico ^pr niters; 081 Vflnjas, weavers of jiilk-elotli, 
mash'll] and 1 01 Gharvehas, makers of bamboo baskets, 

SoNis, goldsmiths, do not, as in other parts of Gujarat, belong 
to one class. Besides the regular Bonis, 35^0, known as Vania 
Bonis, tliercj aro two class#? of goldsmiths, Kansara Sonis and 
Musalnuni Bomirs, and in Biiuj, some of the best silver workers 
are of the blacksmith, carpenter, and shoemaker castes. The 
regular Bonis claim tvfi'Lave once been Vjyiias a lyl say that about 
1000 yearij ago thoy took to working in gold and silver, and so 
canio to be called Bonis. Thoy iiuike and paint gold, snver, and 
j(*wolled ojj[>fj{in(mts.^ TTioy are in middling condition with yearly 
incomes v^-rying from £W to £75 (Bs. 130- 750). Though some 
woi-ship goddesses, thn greater part arc followers of Gosainji 

Ind, Ant, III. 22$, IV. 19$. Ibn KhunUuUWs (912) Kol on the eeost is l>^e 

rf the earliest refcrenccB to Kolis in Cutch. Klliot’s History, I. 15. ' . 

- Ind. Ant. V. 171. » Elliot’s History, I. 12$, 519*531. * ‘ ■ 

_ < Areh. Uep. 1874-75, 192. 
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Their family, goddess is Vagheslivari.^ The caste has five headirieii 
with povi3r^to enforce caste*i*ul(3s, and, with the concarrenco of foui; 
respectable mAnbors of the caste, to punish petty offences by fines 
varying^ from 7id. to ana. - lie. I ^), and graver ])reache8 of tho 
rules by finus^oftaH miicli as t3 (Us. iO). 

PVtni Sonts, 412 in niuiib(3r, claim to be Soughad Jfajputs whoj 
at the advice of SidhrajpJaysim^ (lOO tt 1 143), followed the profession 
of goldsmiths. They are a sub-division of Pnrajia fcjonis and are 
, caHed Patiii from having livfMi at T*ntan. They have branches 
called Chohan and Hnt hod. Sonic are goldsmiths some carpenters, 
some stone' mas^lns, and sonic husliandmcn. Tluj^ nvo in niiddling 
condition, their yearly earnings varying from£9 toi^O (Rs. 90-500). 
Some of them are followers of Vislmn, s<^me of Svaminarayan, 
and some of goddesses. Different fainilies liave diffVjrent family 
goddesses, Hingla j, Moniai, and Asir, and some liave as their guardia n 
s]urit, Khetarpdij the god of bonndaric3s, -ov a Musalman saint. 
The men wear the sacred ^hfead being girt with it generally at the 
time of marriage',, bnt with no special ceremony. They allow widow 
marriage and polygniny. Thgso who reverence Moslem saints, though 
they bury their d<^iul, are still recognized as members of the caste. 

KANSA'jfA's, with a total strength of 2094 men, claim to have once 
been Ksliatris,ant1 state that, during some time of trouble', they took 
to the calling of eo])))ersinithsj Kansnras, on the advi(‘e of Ihe goddess 
Mahakali. They to belong to the Maru or Mji»>\vjir tribe of 

Kansiir^s wdii(di‘ they say has >eighly-fonr braiudic's, twenty-four of 
them ia Outch.- 'I'hey have no intercourse with goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. TJieir yearly earnings are mid to be about .tO 
(Rs. 60). They are followers of goddesses with Maliakali as their 
cliief divinity. 1'liey allow widow mai-riage. They have two 
hc3adnien, paUda, but allow them no inaependent authority. 

(j iJJAR Sijtita't?.s, 2322, claim to l)od(3sceiKYcflfrom Gujar, the third 
sof'S^^islivakarina the divine ^ world -builder,^ ami state that tlicy 
wert^^mce stone masons as w- cl I as carpenters, but gave up stone 
cutting because of a.n attack made on thi3m ^-dicii Kidliraj daysing 
had engaged them in building his Rudranuil.'* Their castt3 has, th(3y 
say, 1 000 sui^-divisiotis.* Most are car])euter.s some \vork in gold 
and silver and repair clocks and watch(\s. They ai’e in middfing 
condition with yearlyiiujoTues varying from £13 tohoO (Rs. 130- 500). 
Some follow Shiv, some Ramanand*, some Vishnu, and some 
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' This goddess is„ trad iticyi.ally believedto have crcSlx^d two persona l)oth of thim 
VilniAs. The older took to making ornaineuts ami was called Sont, and the younger 
taking to ti^lide was Cfilled Vvpdri • 

- 'T'he four tribes of KansAnls are according to these jicoplo Majrni, Ahmedabmli, 
Suruti, and KAkroji. ^ 

* A book on their caste, called Vishvakarma, sayu that about 3000 ye'ars ago when 
their caste was formed, their ancestor^ washed regularly, rcjieated the most sacred 
text, ijdyafri ■mantra, and performed other cfiremonies like BrAhninns, and like thorn 
w^ii'ti divided inV) families, gotrtia, and branches, nhCikhas, 

* Among are AbdsnAs, AgarAs, lk\|irAniAs, BhArdiyAs, DudhaiAs, Gharvalias, 

.Liml9^siAs, VAg{^.^iA8,,PinArAs, and VadgAmAs. These are now family names rather than 
clai^ or tribe divisions. « 
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Rvauiiiiaravan. Different families have differeab goddesses such 
usVorai iiata and Dhrangad xMata. 'J'fley allow widovj marriage. 
They have no Injiidman, jMvtely caste meetings bein^ called at tSie 
ifistaiiee of four n\spoctal)le members. JVIa'eva'di SuTHA'i^g, 325, . 
claim to have been Marwar Kajputs who took to cafpentry when 
Parshunim resolved to destroy the ’ Kshatris. They are of six 
l)ranclieH, Bambardi, Bhati, Chohan, Bathed, Solanki, and •Tur. 
Th( nigh some work in wood their chief occupation is hu^jbandry. 
N^lioir yearly earnings are estimated at from £10 to £13 (Rs, lOD- 
IdO). IHiey all w'orsliip goddesses; different families having different 
giVardiaiis the commonest being Chamiin,xMatag, S(danki, Vatchraii, 
and Bluiriibhau. t)ne of their after-death cenmionies is peculiar. On 
the twelfth day twelve earthen' jars*'full of wate pleach with a metal 
pot^ ianallj containing cooked food, an* giv(‘n to Rrahmans, who after 
making a male and femah'' calf walk romid the jars, biko away 
tin*, pots lea ving the Vookod food to the boys of the caste. They 
allow widow marriage, and liavo a Mieadman, pa/r/, with very 
limited authority. Aniu Sctua'ks, 25l)0» say th^f they once were 
Ahir Kshat»’is and took to earpemtry wluni Parsliurani destroyed 
the Kshairiss' 'Hiey are of six tribes, Cfiohan, Avadya, Fagnishia, 
(Ihdti, Bliala, and 1\)(niorya. 'riiey live as carpenters aifd 
husbandmen and are in middlings circinnstaiiees, their yearly 
earnings varying from £20 to .toO (Hs, 200-505). Almost all of 
th('m W()j*sl'iip g()dd('sses, iheir giiardia-ii d(.yty being Makvb Maya 
whose chief place of worship is ilio village ki Umiya, They allow 
widow marriage and polygamy, and have no headman, the caste 
choosing some of theiy number to settle disputes. ^ ' 

(I 

(lujAK LiiirA'KS, 3107, claim to bo of Ksluitri descent. Sprung 
from some Kshatris who, fearing to fall victims to Parshurarn, 
joined tlie Luhars^ and took up tbe calling of blacksmiths. The 
caste has tc*n branches#,Balsora, (loliil, Kapya, Makvana, Maru, 
Parniar, Pndaria., Ibithod, Solanki, and Umrasia, and«awtwo 
sub-divisions, Snratiya and Machhu-Kaclia. Most are black?muths, 
some carpenters, and some Avorkers in gold aud silver. l^liiDUgh 
some follow Svamniartiyan, most woi*ship goddesses. Bhavani 
Mata., Avho founded their caste and calling, is their family goddess. 
1'lje men wear the sacred Miread being girt with it^'at marriage 
without any special ctjromony. I’he caste allows widow marriage 
and polygamy, has a headman, paid, with little authority and 
settles diHput(?s at mass meetings. 

Darjis, 3268 atroiig^clai"»i to bn sprung from Kshatris who to 
el^eapo ParsliuranPs vongenneo became tailors. ' There are nine 
branches, Chavda, Dabhi, iSalecha, Gohil, Lakadia, Parmfi*, Rathod, 
Solanki, ani. Scniara. I'hongh some are carpenters, most earn a 
living as t»iftors. They aj*e a poor class Avith yearly incomes varying 
from £6 to £10 (Ks. 60-100). Most worship goddesses, but 



* Tradition lias it that the LuhAr was^ created by Bhavdni to prej^jfire the dis*;usto. 
kill a demon who was proof against all other weapons. 
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some follow T^rikamii, and somo Svaminamjan. Hinglaj, wlios(3 chief 
place of wofship is Bliiij, is their family goddess. On the sixth day 
aft^r birth a pair of scissors covered with elot-h is laid down and 
the chiy. made to bow bofwre them. At marriages the bridegroom 
elect walks tp th* house of the bride. perform no ceremonies 

at the time of dciitli^ but on the eleventh day grairi and clothes are 
giveit to Brahmans. ^Jflicy allow wi(bnv marriage. They have a 
headman; palely but give him libile authority and settle disputes at a» 
ma^s’meeting of the caste. 

epARAKU Kii^ma im, 8216 strong, are firicklayers, l)nl mostvly 
husbandmen. Tliey are in middling condition with yearly incomes 
varying from .£8 to £50 86 -♦500). Li ridiginn chiefly 

Ramauandis some of them believe in Tliakor Jiandvi. Their family 
goddess is Brahmani. They allow polydaniy and widow niarriag-e, 
and havo a headman, pu/c/, with little antllorit5^ Ojii\ Ki mjuia'rs, 
1892 strong, say tliat thei^’ •caster takes its origin from Brahma 
and is about a rtiousaud years old. Ifost of tlKon live by making 
earthen pots. Tliey are poor, wdth yearly incomes varying from 
£5 to £18 (Ks. 50-180). •They w'orshi]) goddesses, diavaii AJata 
bwng their fatnily goddess. On the sixth day after biiah a clay 
horse is prepared, a round mark made on the chihBs forehe:nl 
with oxide of leatf, and flu^ child made to bow before jhe horse. 
They allow widow inarnage and polygamy, and have a headman,* 
2 )ately with very litMo ae/liority. * 

Kuiwbua'r Sai.a'ts, foruuM'ly inhabitants of Mavauagar werej 
called in by the IMo of Cnich, because Uio ftt^mpnra Salats were 
behind with their woi’k. ^JTiey claim lobe sprung from Kshatris, 
who, to escape rarsliurain, saved themselves by [)reteuding to be 
potters. They afterwjirds took to stone cutting and formed a 
separate caste. 'Blioro are eight branches, liilsod, BRatti, Chohan, 
GohiJ.,p]acha, [liithod, Solanki, and Tank. Most of them living as 
stone 't/Asons are. poor, their yearly eurnings varying from £1; to 
£18 fj^s. GO - 180). Bjxeept a< lew who follow^ Svaniinaravan and 
Rainanaiid, theyw’orslii)) goddesses, iheir fav*'urite family guordians 
being Araba, Chavan, and Parvati, wdiosc^ chi^^f f)lMCc of worship is 
at Navanagai^ Widow inaTTiago is alloived. caste has no 

headman, r^atcl, four respectable members inaunging ifs affairs. 

• • 

Bha'vsa'rs^ or Cinni’A 's, 555 strong, claim to bo of Kshatri descent 
and are of five branches, Bliatti, Chohan, (lohil, Parnuir, and 
Rathod. Tailoring and buj^ljandry are theii* cl^ief occupations. They^ 
are poor, their yc'arly carniiigs varying from £7 lOy. to £12 10^. 
(Rs. 7t5-]£5). They all worship goddesses. Choal 'Mata is 
their family goddess and her weapon a trident, trishd, is kept 
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* The BhAvsArs have a tradition that ParshurAm was exterminating the 

Kahatri race they^were Rajputs living af Brij Mathura. Fearing their fate they 
» became folfbwer:; fi one RAm Devji a mcnclici^nt, and came to MdrwjJr. This Rim 
Deyji l:^ng a calcmder, Chhipa, hia hdlowera were at first called C'hliipds. 'Dieir 
present name they rtcrived from their having placed fifith, bhii\ in this mendicant, 

p 23()— 10 
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by every Bhavsar at his house. The caste allows widow marriage 
and polygamy, and, without any headman, settles disputeg^at a mass 
meeting. 

Giia'ncha's, 101 strong, claiming descent from a^ Vdniar mother 
and a Rajput father, get their name.from making baiftboo baskets, 
(jhmehay to hold flowers for their family goddess Bahuchardji.^ They 
are of three branches, Solanki, Jhiila, aiid Padhiar. They are 
poor, but not forced to, bog. Followers of Mata, their family 
goddess is Bahnchai'aji, whose chief place of worship is Chtival*. 
near Virarngam, where sho has a handsome temple built by a grateful 
Rajput whose infant daughter the goddess is said*to have chtfhged 
into a son. The caste has a headpiati, pnlel, 

Va'nja's, 681 strorrg, weavers of silk cloth, mafdiru, claim to be 
Kshatris the descendatds of tho groat Sahasrarjuu of Pur^nic famo.^ 
They are in middling condition earning yearly incomes varying from 
£6 to £80 (Rs. 60 - 800). Tliey woiship goddesses, their family 
goddess being ITinglaj Mata, whoso cJiief place - of worship is at a 
village on the sea shore about 100 miles (60 kofi) west of Kurrachec. 
All do iiot.w(*ar the sacred thread, but ^omo are invested with thorn 
before tho goddess, and others for a feo of 6d. (t ns,) by Gos^inji 
Maharaj. They allow widow marriage and have a headman, jmtel, 
with very little authority. Disputes are settled at a mass meeting 
, of the caste. 

Under the head of Bards, Songsters^ and Actors came two 
classes with a strength of 986d sotds or 2*67 ])er cent of the whole 
Hindu populatiou. Of tJiese 619 were Bha'ts and 9244 Cua'rans, 
bards and genealogists. Ilicre are two chief classes of Cutcli 
bards, Bhats who are ITindus, and Dhadis who are Musalmans. 
Bhats, on the whole a declining class, are of two kinds, Brahma 
Bhdts and Dongra Bhats, botli originally Kanojia Brahmans. 
The Brahma ’Blniis ttougli i\ot now attached to any particular 
caste were originally tlic genealogists of tho Lohanas, with nvhoin 
and the Kshfitris they dine. They are beggars, husbandilien, and 
soldiers, and do not allow widew marriage. The Dongra Bhitfla claim 
to have come to Cutch with the Jade j as, and are found chiefly in 


' According to the IJingol I’lirAn the wives of SahasrArjun, tho groat Kshatri king, 
and of Janiadagiii, the ih’Ahman sago and father of ParshurAni, were sisters. Once 
while fetching water, for her husband was poor, Reunka, tho sago’s wife, thought 
of her sister’s grandeur and her own ifoverty. No sooner had sho thought of tnis 
than the j)iteher became empty. On her husband ^«<kmg why the pitcher was empty, 
sho told him she had then*, at of lier sister’s wealth and her own poverty, and the 
*' water leaked away. Tlic sage told her she was wroRg in thinking nor sister bettor 
olT til an herself. Sho said ‘ if I want to ask my sister there is hardly food in the house 
for ten men.* The sage replied that he had food for ten thousand, but he did not 
think it wise to call a Kshatri to dinner. She persisted that they should be asked, 
and her sister and hen Jiusband came with a very large retinue. The sage with the 
help of his wish-fulfilling co^, and his nover-empty jar satisfied the king and all his 
men. Learning the source of the sage’s store of food, the king carried off the cow 
and the jar, and forced tho sage to«lie ^ on a bed of Tainted ni^ils. Distressed at 
the ill effects of her persistence Kenuka committed suicide, and fier son. JParshurAm, 
taking his axe, parshu., swore to deBtr>y tlio whole race of Kshatns. • He killed most** 
of tl\em, but some who took shelter, hiding 1)ehind the HinglAj MAta, were call§d VAuja 
from the Vdnaa^ back, of thegdldess which protected them. , 
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Chidsarand ]C{dndr|t in central Abddsa^ and Bhujpur in the Ednthi. 

They arc^ now the genealogists of all the Sammdtri or Samma- 
■ spiMing castes itnd live on small registering fees and yearly presents. 

They dine with Rajputs and Khavas, and do not wear the sacred* 
thread. Ali]fe«in«t]icir duties and accomplishments, singing festive 
songs prepared or improved ill honour of marriages and other great 
occasions, reciting storjes. of the warlike deeds of the chiefs* 
forefathers, singing of love or Celling old legends and tales of 
hairbfeadth escapes, the Bhat and the Dhadi differ in this, that the 
••Blrat recites or sings without, and the Dhadi with, the help of an 
instrumental acc(jmpan ’incut. There is also the difference that tSe 
Dhadis are only singers, and the Bhats, besides being singers, are 
genealogists and sometimes histortans.* • 

The Cha'ran was, according to Hindu story, created by Shiv CMram, 
to tend four animals of opposite dispositional a lion, a serpent, 
a cow, and' a goat. The l^dh attacked the cow and the serpent 
attacked the lion ,*but the herdsman quieted them by the gift of some 
of the flesh of his arm and brought them safe to Shiv, wlio in reward 
gave, him the name of the Glurmn, In origin tJlic Cluirans 

would seem to be* closely allied to tlio Ahm and Kathis; they are 
the bards of the Kathis, and address the Ahirs as uncles, mama. 

According to a local story they reached Cutch about ,thc same 
time as the Kathis, as Ram Parimtr of Tolangana (700^ is said to* 
have given Cutch to iho Charaiis. They are of three classes 
Kachlielas, Marus, 4iiid Tuineil^. The Kachholas, foqnd in cast 
Abdaaa about Manjal and Kaiipar, and in contrjiil Cutch, are money- 
lenders and tradofs. From tlieir name, probably the first of the 
Chfiran settlers in Cutch, tliey speak a dialect like that of the 
Abirs.^ The Marus, from the desert ii^ the north-east, are found 
about Bhuj and north Abdasa incJiulmg Mak.^ They speak a 
Marvadi dialect and live as cultivators. Tlie Turners, the largest 
sub-d’ vision, found in the Kaiithi and Alxhisa as far west as 
JakhaiiJ are said to have come with the JaJejas from Sind. They 
speak ^utchi and are the Jndejsis^ family bar(|^.’^ They are fair, 
strong, and well made, not unlike Raj puts: ^riio men dress like 
Cutch Rajputs in turban, jxfudij jacket, haV^t, trousers, cfmmo, 
and waistclotiiy dhoti, and the women in a robe, Uuqmdo, bodice, 
himhho, and blackwool blanket, dhdhli, worn over the head. 

As bards, and as one of the solf-mntriatiiig castes, traga varan, 

Chfljpaus hold a high position. The Rajput allows him to smoke 


Chapto IlL 
Population. 
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BhtUa, 


* Thofollowingareexaraplesof this peculiar dialect : 

= iMi Where aro you going? = sit; 

Mother’s Bister ; eistcr; .= ^ Wliat are you 

doingf ? 

Milk or the dewy land, is the local uapie ef a tract near Nnkhtrd.na in central 
Cutch famous for fta heavy dews. 

• ’Of the KAthi^bAr Chdrans Abul Fazl says (1590) 'in battle they repeat warlike 
tales to ^eer the tipeps. They are better soldiora than the BhAts,’ Gladwin's A'in-i- 
Abkari, II. 70. . 
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from his pipo,^ Miid lie passes with his wares unharmed in times of 
trouble and li.^htly taxed in times of peabe. Charan wompnp supposed 
to have superimtiiral power^ are by the lower classes addressed 
‘as vifttify mol-her or in other- jroddess, and several of thepi have 
after <leiiili become goddess(‘S.- Charans are 'is class clean 
and neat both in llieir dress and houses, and very manly and 
indopondent. Kxeejit the bards who are idle and given to opium, 
tlioy are tln-ifty and hardworking*. They are bards, landed 
proprietors, traders, and husbaudmim. As bards they recite ^tho 
praises of Jhij))iiis in short rude pieces, some of them in rewto]' 
lidlding larg’ci gifts of land. Leaving* their wojnen at homp, as 
tradt‘rs they bike largii caravans of bullocks north to Jiarwar and 
llindnstnn, and cast throng^h (nijarat (o ilalwa. Some of tho 
bullocks are for sale, the rest are jiack carriers taking ivory, 
cocoMimts, jiliini, and dry dates fniiti CnU‘h, and bringing back coni 
and tobaceo from Marw.'ir and (iiijnrat. Hy the opening of cart 
mads and railways tliis jnick bullock iraflhi has of late greatly 
fjillim olf. Some of Ihoso who fornu'rly liad ])irck bidlocks have 
now settled as trailers and money-lenders. (Hhers hav'e taken to 
agiieiiltm*c,‘'bnt l]i(‘y are ruwv to tlie 'svefrk and very unskilled. No 
grazaVr ('liarans ai*o to bef-aind in Cutch. 'rjiey are very religious 
paying* niiieli r<'S'|K'et to ]b*aljjiians whom they employ as family 
])riests. ^riicy chicliy worship tho niotlim*, in(Ua\ under many titles 
djolh in her wi'll known forms of Jlhavani, Amba, and Parvati,and 
under local nanu's.*’ 'I’heir birth, marriagi*, and death customs are 
said nut to dilhw from those of'olher Cutidi Hindus. Widow 
marriage is aliowotb «'nid, especially among the TumerS;^ both by 
mail and woman a (rlvoroo is very I'asily obtained. Ilio Kachhelas 
alio w^ the w i( low of tho eldm* brollun* to marry the younger, but 
among* nuiK' of ihem (lo(*s tlm custom of female succession prevail* in 
prid'erenoi’ io male. I'lacli suli-divisioii hfis its hereditary head, 
called lla* old Inaii, ///oav/r/v), ajol settles caste disputes when a largo 
company met at somt* liigli fea^t. * v 

Of Personal Servants W'crc there two classes with a gtrengtb 
of 7()oo souls oi’ J'bl percent, of the Avliolo ITindu population. Of 
these IdthS were Va'i.ands, or ilajams, barbers, *■ and 5(387 Khavas, 
housidiold servants. IMie 11/V.ta'm,s, pour and in small 7 ':nmbors, found 
in all pans of I he pr<n ince, do not dilfi'i* from those of Gujarat. The 
I'Jhava's lire the descendants of l(aj])uts wlio ha-vo lost their lands. 
As their wives luive to appear in ])ublic and work in the fields, the 
belter class of l{!ij])uts will not give theiri their daughters in moiTiago, 
They have been forci 1 to takc^ women I’voin the lower classes and 
‘ to allow people wlio" have lost caste or ^iro of ••illegitimate birth 
to join tliein. yomo of the KhavYis arc tho personaL servants of 
chiefs, others are soldiers, husbandmen, and labourers. They are 


^ Mra. PoMtans’ Cutch, 238. 

2 The gocldessea, KhodiyAr,Vai*udi,^andBaliuchara, now worshipped in Cutch, were 

ChAran women ’’ C ... 

3 The chief Cutch ‘Mothers’ are j^JomayA, A'ahApnra, Shiv ^Carnijif RAv RAy, » 
KhodiyAr, Vanidi, and Bahuchara. Tho last throe are deified Ch^an women^ 

^ Most Cutch barbers and alhwashernAn, except a few BhAysars, arc MusalmAns,** 
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allowed to marry and cannot at the pleasure of their master be 
made o\ 5 pr^to another owinjr. A Khavas, sometimes in famine 
years or whdH hopelessly indebted, binds himself to servo a 
chief as his servaiit. Tl^eso p(\.)pIo cjilled Golas become for the 
rest of theii^livei^ the servants of the chiof avIio feeds them, cloth(?s 
them, and pays their expefises. Female servants seldom marry. 
JVIosi of them are of ^ easy virtue and the childien becotno the 
servants* of their parent’s ter, and may l)y liim be haiidcMl 
ovgr*to his daughter as part of her dowry. I'he ranks 'of the 
Golas aro also recruited from illegitimate childnm of all castes and 
int^moof famii^3 fro n children of destitulie parents. Huiy Tiro 
well treated and lead easy lives, some of th(*m gainiug much 
influonce over their masters. • • * 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds wei;j3 three classes with a 
total strength of 3tj,750 souls or 10‘7Sper cei*t of the whole Hindu 
population- Of these 2o,072% were Ahirs, l-JjO/'l Kabiiris, and 1310 
Bharvads, ^ 

• 

Ahiks, the Abhirs or »(;ow}icrds of ancient Jlinclu writings,^ 
wjth a strength* of 25,072 souls, aro found north and east of 
Bhnj, east of Kantlii, and west of V'a^gad. Sprinig, accoi'ding to 
Mauu, from a Bmliman man and au Arnhastlia. or V^iid woman, 
according to the Hrahina Ihiraii from a Ksliatriyjifatlior aihl a Vaisya 
mother, according* to the Bhagvat Purau from Vaisya ya:*ents, ami 
according to an old^traditioji fr;/Tn a Uajput slave gii‘l :ind a Vaisya 
slave, they claim to bo Vaisyas, bnt are by Bralinuu'is classed as 
Sudras. ' At present, besides in Cutch and KiiPi^iawm* they ai'o found 
in large numbers in central Ijjdia" and Ita jputana, in many parts 

the North-West Provinces,'^ and east in Bengal. Though now 
depressed and of little consecpionco they •were once a powerful tdass. 
Asa, the Ahir ruler of Asirgad,*' connects ^Ikmu witlv the Khepherd 
kin^s^or Gcicfi liajds of Kliandc'sli they ruled in Central India 
near ilir/Apur and in Nepsl;’’ tiny seem elos(;ly ndaled to the great 
Buddlystdyiiastyof PhI,^ and accordingto tlie Vishnu Punin they wore 
universal sovereigns reigning betwecui ilu} Andlifa and the Cardahha 
dynasties.® Traces of tin* Ahirs;iresaidt.o])e found intlie Abisares of 
Alexanders liistoriaus (325 u.c.), the ruler of Yhe hills between Mfiri 


* Sanskrit writers use Abliir as a ^oiKiral term h»r tlio low caste population of the 
north-west of India. Vivien de jji. Martin's (h-og. CJitc. efc Latino do I'/nde, 2;10. 

* In Contra! India is a large tract called after tIieit..^VhirvAda. Tod’s Western 
India, 358. 

“ In the s^th of Delhi, from Marebrah to near Bi])amuyu, and from /jalempur in 
Gorakhpur to Singrauli in MirzApur, Klliot’s Races, I. 3. 

* Ferishta quoted in Elliot's Races, 1. 2. 

® A’hir, from ahi a snako, would seem to connect tJicm wivli the early iVt/'i/ or Snake 
kings of Oujai'dt. One authority states that they Ifiro of the family of Ahi of the 
N4g tribe. 

® Elliot’s Raers, I. 3. Tod’s Westerr\ India, 358. Asiatic Researches, IX, 438. 
Inscriptioft of Vijpaena the Abhira king on Cavo VIII. at Nasik, ijcrhaps the third 
century a.d. • 

• TJ&’s Annals%af RAjasthdn, II. 409. ® Elphinstone’s History, 157. 
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and the Margala pass, a tract known by Hindu writers ^ Abhis^ra/ 
and in the Sabiria, Ibii’ia, or Abhiria in Upper Sind mentioned by 
Ptolemy (150 a.d.), and in the Periplus (246 A.D.), ssnd*apparently 
identified with the Abhira of Hindu writers.^ At the same time the 
absence of Ahirs in the Pan jab and Sind, their po^tioi^ in t£o east 
of tJio North-West Provinces and in Bengal, and the mention of them 
in Mann would seem to show that they were^pldor than the raceothat 
gave their name to Abhisara in north-west Panjab, and Abhiria in 
north-east Siiid.^ Like the Ahirs of the North-West Prbvincejf the 
Ciitch Ahirs claim Mathura, Krishna’s birth-place, as their first 
Tlioy say that frotn Mathura they came with l^rishna to Girnar 
in Kathiawar, and, from there going to Thar and Parkar, finally 
ended in Cutch. Locally fhoy a>e divided into five sub-tribes, 
Maclihna, from the river Maclihu near Morvi in north Kathiawdr, 
living in the district of Anjar; Pranthalia, living in Vagad; Boricha 
in Kanthi; Sorathia,4rom Sorath in south Kiithiawar, in and about 
Anjar; and Chorida, from the island of -Chorad in the Ran, living in 
Adesar, Palansva, Hanwa, Umiyu, Jatavada, Bela, and other parts 
of Vagad.^ These sub-divisions do not iutcDuarry, but, except 
the Sorathia^ who are hold in disgrace bocauso thoy^once betrayed 
their chief Rao Navghan of Junagad to the Ihuporor of Delhi, 
they dine with each other. Well made, fair, and with high features 
their liome tongue is a corrupt 0 ujaniii.^‘ Poor, rViany of them sunk 
hi debt, Ahirs generally live in small tiled houses with stone and 
mud walls, with a good store of cattle, but no furniture beyond 
l)cddiiig quilts, cots, and largo earthen jars, Ijic jars sometimes 
ornamented with figures and ])rettily a-vraiiged in rows. Excppt that 
the women arc fondsof wearing black robes, their dross does not 
differ from that of Vjinia cultivators. His ordinary food is much 
like that of tlio Vania and Kanbi, millet bread, and pulse, and millet 
with milk and vegetables. *vVlien ho can afford it he drinks liquor 
and cats any flesh but ibc-t of the cow. Though he associates with 


* Vivien de St. Martin, Gco^;. Grcc<iuo et Latino rlc I’liidc, 144 ; Cunningham’s 

Arch.' Kep. 11. 23. ^ ^ 

2 Lassen says I’tolemy .s Sahiria is the Ahhfra of Indian Geographers. (Jour, As. 
Soc. Ueiig. IX. 27C). Ihit according to the usual account the Ahhira of the Purdns was 
the western coast of Iiidia^ fmni the 1Yn»ti to Dovgad. Elliot’s Races, I. 2 ; Bird’s 
Mi0t-i-Ahiiiadi, 8. On the Allahabad pillar (about 2(K) ii.e.) Abhk^ is mentioned 
next to Prardjuiiain Upper Sind. St. Martin (as ab()ve), 161. 

' Gon. Cuniiin^liaiii (Arch. Rep. 11. 23-33) would trace b^th Abhisdrain the Panjdb 
ajul Abhiria in Sind to the Abdrs or Sus the great Indo-Skythian race that conquered 
the Panjdb and Sind in the second century B.r. According to him Alexander’s 
Abhisara, an Iiidianised fonn of Abarisada, was called after a colony of Skythians of 
the Abdr horde transplanted from Hyrkdiiia by Da{;iii.s Hystaspes (498 B.c.) This 
brancJiof the Abdrs,hc hojdk.,. arc represented by the modern Gakars. In his opinion 
tAo Abhiria of Ptolemy, the i^crijilus, and the Hindu Gc(>graphers, took its name from 
the main body of the Abdrs or Sus who, in the second century B.C., cgpquered the 
Piinjab and Sind, and about 100 years later were defeated by the Yuechi and their 
power confined to the lower Panjdb and Sind, and who in his opinion are represented 
by the Jdts and Meds. 1.1 support of General Cunningham’s view it may be noticed 
that the last reading suggestetPior the doubtful pfissagc in the Periplus is Abaratikn 
not Abhiratike. (McCrindle’s Periplus, and Cunningham’s Arch. Hep. 11. 49). 

* Ind. Ant. V. 168. In Kdthidwdr (18113) the A'hirs were divided Into Nesacs who 

lived with cattle, and Gujars who lived in towns. The Nesacs man^ theirJ^rothea’s 
widow. •* 

^ Tlic following sentences show., somo of the particulars in which ihe A'hir (Kalccfc- 

( 
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Musalmdns^aJmostaU flesh-oating Hindu castes will dino with him.* 
Thrifty, not very hardvforking, they aro dirty in thoir ways and 
aiftong themsSlves quarrelsome and spiteful. They have given up 
shephording and though ppor and with little skill, except a few wh5 
are carpont(Wi^, livo as liiisbandmcn.^ The women help by cleaning 
and spinning cotton, Th(>y worship goddesses, mdi% and Krishna 
or Thdkorji, and of keal divinities Habbay of tho Ilabba hill 
fourteen •miles north of lihiij ; .'viokiin, oncof twelve ascetics who 
buiried themselves alive at Dhi mg eighteen miles north-east of 
Bhuj; and a Rajput saint called Vachara. They aro said to 
observe no special forms of snake worship. Children aro betrothetl at 
any ago and married between twelve and fifteen. Every year on ono 
fixed day Ahir marriages tako^plaeb.*^ On tho marriage day tho 
women of the family with singing bring a wooden imago of Ganpati 
and place it in the marriage canopy. *As thf> bridegi’oonVs party 
drives up in carts tho bihhfs relations como 5>ut to welcomo them 
with singing. Tho coronionf is performed by a Parajia Rnihmau,^ 
who gets a fee of ^2.9. Sd, (5 korls). Tho details do not differ from 
those observed at other Hindu marriages. During the day to tho 
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di(r«r8 from correct CutyAli : 


eNGLIBTf. 


A'ma GfJARA'Ti. 


COKHKCT GiVA'RATI. 
M. 


IHiuja, where are youi 
going? . I 

I am going t<f DngAla.* 

What ia your business ? 


U'jvt, 3 jpfd ffnBiSi. 


45U«i. 


I am going to toll him «vtBl 

II i)o JocH Hol/ conic « • • 

to terms with me I SI g SI ^ 

will Mge a complainti S Ml fi. 
a^iiijstnim. ' ^ 

’^'--1; wifl he take from 

Will Jo? 

Is gone. 

Is sitting. ' . 


What 

mo 


'il^i • 


Of the noun’s seven cases all, except the fifth which has * Ml instead of * j agree 
with correct GujarAti. 

‘ They dine with Parajia Brahmans, Kajmits, Rahiins, A'njna Kan bis, ChArans, 
Bhdta, Parajia SutliArs, RajAmf, Ojha Kuini)hArs, Malis, Atits, Daijis, Luh.irs, and 
Hdvals. Of the North-West Province A'hirs, Sir If. it^saya (lliices, I. C), in Delhi 
tho A'hira eat, drink,* and sraSke in coirimonnot only with JAts and (In jars, but under 
a few restrvtions with Rajjtuts. In other places Rajputs would repudiate all 
connectioA with A'hirs. In some districts Brdhmans will take milk, Mater, and even 
food from certain A'hirs, 

® The North-West Province A’hirs are still herdsmen, tMbse of KdthiAwdr skilled 
cultivators. * 

® The rules vary in the different divisions. Among Pr.inthalia A'hii*s the day ia 
always the same Fais/ufM vad 13th (April ^May). In other sub-divisions tho day 
varies, bekig fixef by their priests. 

* These Brdhmans dine with the A'hirs. They arc said to havosaved tho A’hirs at 
tho tiAe of Parslfurdm's persecution by saying tliyy were not Kshatriyas but the 

SI »n^^ in-law of Brdhmans. i 

• ^ 
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sound of the drum, dhol, the women dance in a circle^and the men 
go through a stick dance^ ddudiya nm, moving in a circle and 
striking at each other with sticks. ^J'wo feasts aref given by tho 
l^rid(*^s party and on the third day the bridegroom leaves taking 
Ilia wife with him. Among them it is usual for a(*yQ?upger Ibrother 
<0 marry his older brotlicr’s widow, yomo of tho Ahir women are 
more independent than among tho .stricter* Hindus, not covering 
tlu'ir faces in pr(\senee of their elders and speaking freely with their 
liiisb.arids. Their l)irths and marriages are registered by Eavals a 
kind of degraded Tlliais. ^riuj caste lias a headman Avho with* a 
coiiiJiiitteo of (h(‘ cnsro sidtles a, 11 disputes. JLlreach of qasto 
rule s is jaini.shed by fine and o.-itijig with forbidden persons by 
exconimunicatiun. ^ 

Eaija'his, 13,371 styong, also call ( m 1 IbrorA's, because many of them 
serve; temj)lres, a wnindering ii ibe of shepherds witha total 

strength of 1 0,000 souls^ are gcnierallyrfoinid in tlu^ Banniand other 
rich posture lands of north CiOch. Their story, that they came to 
Cnleli From M.orwar, is supporfcul by tin* fact (hat the seat of their 
tribe goddess; Sikotra is at Jodhpur.^ Tho story of their origin is 
that yiiiv, while ptndbrniing religions pemiiice, /^//;,‘ ci’eatod a camel 
T\ml a man to grn/.e it. T'his man had four daughters, who married 
Raj])ntsof thr (.'holni?], (bimbir, S(»lanki, and Bai nuir tribes. These 
j^ml thmr oifspring \\er(‘ all camel grazitu's. Othm* Rajputs joined 
them and b/rmod a separate caslo. B(‘sides R.abaris and Bhopas 
tli(;y are called Vi^idar.^, because; y.t tho timq of the Parshuram 
porsccutions'om; of tlnun saved the livt‘s of iweiity, via, Ks^triyas. 
Their homo tongue is (fujarati with some Marvtidi dnfleetlons. Tall 
and strongly made with high b'aturcs and an oval fac.o, the Rabari 
like the Ahir takers (I(‘sh and spirits, and does not scruple to oat with 
Musalmaus. Lie liv(;s for" days almost solely on camels^ milk.® 
.Except a black bhuiket vver his slioiddors the Rabari wears cotton 
clothes. His w^aistclotli, dhoiJ, is worn tucked through hts logs, 
and^not wound round tho hi])s like a Rajput’s. They live much by 
thomselvos i]i small ha.ml(*ts of six or eight grass huts styled vdrfjjis or 
7iifcrs. 'They a,r(; de’Serihed as civil and obliging, honest, intelligent^ 
conttmtod, and kindly.’^ ^Tluy are very pour living on the produce 
of .their horfls.^ 'They arc a religions class, many of them acting as 
priests in Mditis’ (omph\s. Racb family has a she-eamel called M&ta 
JMcri, wdiicli is never ridden and whose milk is never given to any Oiio 


r ' A’liluica tln;y arc, aocoffliiig to ono account, of Persian 
<;*. iLon, and in KiiTinort of tl/.s rt is .said that one of theiu family ;iaines is A'ga. 

- fml. Anfc. V. 1?2. ^ 

1\>d’H W'stcni India, l\2i. ^ 

“ C()l. Tod notices the cattle stealing habits of the desert RahAris. lie says ' Rabdri 
is known tlindighont llindnstan only as denoting persons employed in rearing and 
tending camels who are always Moslema, Here they are a distinct tribe employed 
entirely in roaring camels or in stealing them, in which they evince a peculiar dexterity 
uniting with the Hlults in the i»raetice- AVlicn they come upon a henl the boldest 
and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he reaches, thjjn dips^ cloth jn 
the blood which at the end of his lance he thrusts close to the iiose^of the next and, 
wheeling about, sets off at siiocd followed by the whole herd Inr^ liy tho s jent of 
blood and the example of their Ichdcr.’ Annals of RAjasthjlii, JI. 2l»3. 
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but a Hindu. Like the Aliirs they practise polypfaiuy and allow 
widow marriage. They hifvo a headman called shinen, but he has 
little attthoritj)* and most disputes are settled by a mass meoting of 
the cas^te. ^ « 

Bhakva'd^, * 1316, are found in the north -east of Cutch. 
According to their own story tluiy are of the same caste as 
Krjsnna^a foster fathdV, ancl ^*uno to Cutch from the North- 
West Provinces.^ Tlicir homo tongue is Cnjarati. As herdsmen 
ot •goats and sheep, as Imsbandinen and as labourers, they are 
fairly well off. They worshij) female doitu^s, their tribe ^ ino^ier^ 
boiiTg called Maflihn. At the betrothal the father f)f the bride gives 
milk to the bridcgr<J(>m^s fathor^ind pays Inm 2.s*. ScL (5 fom), and 
the bridegroom gives to the bride's lAother, £l Ls*. 4f/. (10 korls). 
Among Bliarvads the custom is for the poorer men to wait till a rich 
man's daughter is married, and then for all tojnarry their daiigliter.s 
on the same day, tlio riclj man paying * tlui cx])ensos. 'riu^y 
have a headmjwi called ntir, but settle disputes u.t mass meetings 
punishing abdnc^jioii by excommunication and other breaches of 
caste rules' by fine. 

•Of Fishers and Sailors there were three classes with a strength 
of 1192 souls or 0*;]2 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 1 143 wore Kharvas, sailors, and 49 Machhis, fishermen, 

• 

Kua'iiva's, or seamen, with a streiigih of 1143 souls, 1[?laim Rajput 
descent. Tliey say tl)at they tl(*dfrom Ala-ud-din Khilii (1295-1315) 
into Kathiawar, Cutch, and flalar. Taking to asailot^s life they did 
much to fVnprov(? the knowledge of navigaSou among the Cutch 
seamen, and formed a separate caste. There arc four bra,nches, 
Jfdhuji, Jhala, Ratliod, and Solanki. They are cxcelloiit sailors 
going to many parts of the Persian (?iilf and the R(id Sea, and 
oven to Madagascar where Bhalia, Vania, ^nd BohBva ti'adcrs have 
long been settled.^ As a class they are said to be badly off. 
Most ol»thom worship goddesses, th(5 gnardianof the Ratbods being 
Rhoji^and of the Solankis, Chamunda. All nse^i to wear tlio sacred 
thread, but the practice was stopped becanse'of the rule tliat no 
wearer of a sacred thread slionbl live at s('a. Four of them have 
been invested with it, three fijr going pilgrnnagtjs and the foiirth 
for serving* the Maharajas. On Hhn'mm vad lOfcli, they sot the 
image of the god ^furli Manoliarji In Maiidvi in a four-wheeled 
chariot, rafA, and, drawing it to a pond, bathe it, and bring it back. 
They cat with all Rajputs except sucli as associate with Musalmans. 
They have a headman, and iinder^hini n kotval, who calls « 

caste meetings al the tCmple of Muvli Manoliarji. 
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« Fishcra. 


KhUrvds. 


' Tho tradition is that they are of the same caste Nand Melir the foster father of 
Krishna an(l have emigrated from Gokul VaiidrJ'ivaii near Delhi to KathiAwAr, Cutch, 
and OujarAt. 

- T)r. J. Wilson in Bom, Adm. Rep. fflr 1^2*73, 1.36. 

^ Abouf a ccirniry ag(» Mam »harji appeared to a KhArv’a in a dream and told him 
that image had floated on shore. Scarcli was made and the image set up in its 
•present temple. * • 

. * B 230—11 
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Of Labourers and Miscellaneous Workers thefro were seven 

classes with a streni^th of 3155 souls or 0*85 per cent o:£ the whole 
Jhliiidn jxjpnhiiion. Of these 1579 were Bliils, T)96 VAghils, 
vt\s^etal)i(j sellers, himicrs and lahourerSf found chiefly inVtigad; 
591 IMvaliasor Ja£(arias, tapcweavors ; 259 Ods, 10 Thoris, 

woo(l(aitt(*rs and beggars; 10 Maralh^s, servants, and 10 Kalfi.la, 
lirjuoiselUirs. Thki Bhils originally from ralanpnr and living 
ehi(?tly the Bhnj Sadar IW.ar arepalainpiin bearers and Ihbonrers. 

fiagjirias were Ibnnerly liaval Jogis, but their professiom-of 
w('fiyi]ig tape and b(‘ating drums, dmilcs, led to the formation of a 
si'parate caste. It has^six branclu's, Singara of 2-9 men, Makvana 
of 19, Mepaof 1 1, Mnjaria of G, Mara of 5, and Mayatraof 4. They 
are ]) 0 ()r, their y(‘arly earnings varying from £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80). 
^riiey worship goddessc^s, their guardian divinity being Manai Mata, 
After death the body is set ‘"close to a wall and some vrh eat flour, 
a pot of Avator, a bag, and two wooden shoes are placed before it. 
^Idio caste has no heailman, Ons cliiiintobe Kshatris, tracing 
iheii* descent from Jihagirath^ son of Sagar, after whom the 
(ranges is called Uhagirathi. The caste has four branches, 
yohiuki, Bhati, Chohaii, and (lohil. Most of them are diggers 
with yearly earnings varying from £10 to £15 (Ks. 100-150). 
They have no headman. j,, 

•I 

Of Loatfeer Workers there was one class witli a strength of 
12:57 souls or 0-;W per cent of the whole Jlindn population. The 
Muchis came- from Gujarat alioiit 200 ycuirs ago, ami from their 
family names l):U)hi,‘l^inna.r, Cliohaii, Jhalii, MaV-vana, Ghhdasma, 
and Kolanhi se('in r.o have once been llajputs. Their homo language 
is Gujarati. 'l’h(*y are generally rather lair and dress like other 
Ciitchi’s, 'I’hey used to dri-ik licpior and eat Oosh, hnt since they 
a.dopted the religion of, Gv-aininarayan they have given them up. 
'J’hr>y are clean, sober, well-behaved, and rather idle. Tliey make 
shoes in native aud Mnropean fashion, saddles, water-hags, Sud 
bottles, h’our honsi's work as gold and silver carvers, forty a.s 
emhroidei’ors on wool ajid silk, making table clotlis, caps, shoes, 
slippers, ami haudk(‘rehiefs, anti live as arin-polisliors and gildor-s. 
They do not clean or tan hides. They earn enough, for ordinary 
t'xponses and as a rule are well-dressed. I hey belong to the 
iSvaminarayan sect. Their maiTiage, birth, aad death customs do 
not differ from those of othoi- Hindus. Their family goddesses are 
.Ashapura, Chavan, and Hrahmam. Iht^y have a headxnan, but 
disunites are decided at mass meetings. Jlesides the Mochis, the 
Meghvals aud Turiyas efoan, tan, and dye leather. « 'J’he Meghvals 


' The tradition is that king Sagar had 7100 sons. Ho ordered them to dig a well 
and swore tliat he would not ». !isli his face until water came. While ttey were 
digging, a quantity of earth fell on his sons iuid all but Bhagirath died. Going to the 
GanKCs’to save his brotliers the holy river promised to come if he would not look 
bchimi him. ' After a little while, on being told that the Ganges wm follosnng hiijti, 
Bhagirath looked behind, and the Ganges, stopped, and ortlered MmSf he wished the 
salvation of his brothers to begin digging. He, with some Bajputs, be<->me profeaiional 
tl>^gera and formed a separate castle. 
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also niako sWes and are cobJ)lers. The Tiiriyas are Muhammadans, 
generall/ earnjng their living as tanners and leather dyers. 

Of J)©pr6SS6d CastQS there were fimr with a strength of 
36,306 souli^oi 9t85 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of 
these 35,142 were Moghvjils, 837 PanJdhis and 161 Mes, and 166 
Bhangias. Meguva'ls, also fouTid in Sind, the Oangos l^rovincos, 
and Cent«il Himalayas,^ state tlwit in a twelve yc^ars* drought in 
Kathiawar they became degraded by carrying and skinning dead 
cattle. Of nine bram*hes, JUincliiya, Bhnringya, Dhua, i)hopra, 
Gonji, Kopal, Itljola, Rnnnal, and Rosya, t fiey weave clotli, lalVonr, 
and carry dead cattle. They worsliip goddesses. They have no 
headman, but the farmer of the«tax skinners of dead cattle is 
acknowledged as their head. Breakers of casfe rules are refiuircAl to 
give a dinner to their priests, 70 /v?. The?<e pricits (lanidas enjoy the 
revenue and are tlic of tlu^ snake ttnnjje at Blinjia fort 

p. 64). On his accession ajt^aruda pitjari marks thenenv Rao^s brow 
with saffron anS ties a turban on liis head. Bhanoja's, sciJivengors, 
are said to bo sjfrung from a certain Valam, who about 2000 years 
ago started tlio proR'ssion of swcH'ping. niero are "feix brancJies, 
Dhori, Makvana* Parmar, Ratliod, Kolauki, and V^igJiela. ^Dioy 
worship goddesses, different families lia,ving difhjroiib guardian 
deities. The Paradliis and Men half ITindu, half Mubjiilimhi, are 
hunters and weavers of leaf mats. A Me eats food cooked by 
Musalm^n but a IMusalmaii will not eat food cooked by*a Mo. 

Devotees and* Religiotis Beggars of vaWous names, 
Brahrnaehj[iris, Sanyasis, 8 adhns, Vairagis, Khakbis, Atits or 

Gosais, Kapdis, and Kanphatas, numbered in au 68 10 or P85 percent 
of the whole Hindu population. The sanctity of Narayan Sarovar and 
Madh brings many ivllgions bcggain* to the })rovince. Some of 
them remain for a consideral)le time, others, aftejj staying a few 
days, pass on in their tour of ]nlgrimage. T)f devotees settled in the 
dista’iA the chief arc Atits, Kapdis, and Kan]diatas. 

Ati'JS or Gosa'is, 4877, are in Cutch divith^d into two c1a*ssos, 
cclobatcs, and householders, ^Die householders, 

all of thorn Shaivs, are the lai*g(\sr. class, numbering' 3760 souls. 
They belong i»o ten sects, Gir, Parvat, Sjigaf, Pini, Bhnrthi, Ai^an, 
Aran, Saras vati, Tirtli, and Ashram, and add the chui name to the 
personal name, as Karangar, Hira-puri, Chamdial-bharthi. All of 
these clans have some of their members householders, gharhlris, and 
others monks, maihdlumsj and take recruits from all classes of 
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' Vivien de St. Mr'fHmGeog.Cirec. et Ijatine de rTn(lc,^20fl. The Meglia, iirobahly 
the Magians^of Tirnur, are a large part of the population of KiyAsif .jainmu and 
Aknur, a pure race of low caste, apparently oiitcaste in otl\cr They are 

perhaps the Mekei of tlie Aryans and to them belong the MekhowjiJ* (MakvWis). 
They claim to be SAraavat lirahnnins. Cunningham, Arch. Hop. II. 13. Bumes 
(Royal Geog. Soc. IV. 93) speaks of the Megvars of ^outh Thar as an aboriginal or 
Jat race. They aro probably connected with the Mehdrs of lower Sind and the 
Meghdris of BaluchisUn, and are, perhaps, ^’liny's (77) Megari or Mogallae and the 
Mf)kara of«thc Rc'lput chronicles. Vivien de St. Martin, 198. Burton (Sind 323) speaks 
of Sind Meghdwars as Dheds or Meghvals, t&nners, shoemakers and weavers, found in 
many^arts of SJhd. The Umarkot MeghAwara \^crc very well-to-do, with priests, 
ffumras, and sacred books, pothia of their own. They were said to come from MuIhV. 
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ITiiiflna. They eat flesh, drink liquor^ and are cither entirely or 
partly clad in brown. Most of them are professionaJe-beggars. . .]?ut 
among them somoaro bankers, merchants, state servants, and soldiers.^ 
^rju\y do not wear the thread, and allftw widoAv marriage " They 
are said to have come to Ciitch from Jnnagud in katlfiawar about 
three hundred y(!ars ago, and, of their tlireo chief sottleinents, 
KalyjinesJivar in [>linj, Ajopjjl ^ in Anjar, and Koteshvar in„the west, 
wrested two, Koteshvar and Ajopal, from the Kanpliatas. 

kA'j’Oia,'^ 285 strong,^ arc devotees of the temple of Ashfipura ' 
Mata at Madh, about fifty miles north-west of Blmj. OL the 
name Kapdi no satisfactory origin has been traced.^ They say that 
they came from (Tiijarat about l8i)0 years ago, and had reeprds so 
late as the groat defeat/ of Jhara (17()2) when they deserted their 
villages and lost their proi)erty. All they now know of their 
liistoiy is tliat Lain Ibij was their founder, and tljat they were 
jKitrouizod l)y Raja (huldhosing, the fahlu'r of Vikramajit (56 B.c.) 
After this nothing further is heard of thorn tilj, in the sixteenth 
eentiiry, Rao Kliengnrji’s father (1500), when in distress, vowed all 
honour to Asliapiira Mata if she hel])ed In's cause. On sueceeding 
in his entevj)riso he went on a pilgi-image to Madh, endowed the 
teiiqile with several villages, and with the titjh of Ihija gave its 
guardians* the privih^ge of remaining seatcal when visited by the 
'i{;io. Al)o\d' hundred and fifty years later (1060) Mekan, a 
Rajpnt devotee of Madh, (luarrcllod wa'tli the head of! the sect, and 
wn’t lid rawing from it founded a separate siih-division. Since then 
the original seel hai^ii binm known as Ashapiiris, and the new sect, 
after tiieir folmder^s' juinie, as Mekapanthis. LWing iu buildings 
round the timijile of Ashapura Miita, the KApdis are ruled by their 
liigh ])riest or Raja. iSoii^e. years ago the high jiriest had two 
specially f;ivoui;pd disciples, J]ha.gbluu'a and Govind. While the eldcx* 


1 n^'ivn, KiiviiP^ir, a luailini; Ciitcli hanker, is held in groiit reputo through- 

out Jrimliistaii ; and Viva Sav;iigir was highly trusted by the late IJhdkor of 
J’hdvnagar. Iinl. Ant, 'V. l(»7,lh’tS. " 

® 'riie Atits (»f Ajojidl, known by their brick -rc«l turbaiw, are a Shaiv sect. The 
sacred bull, /no/di, hohks a^)roiiiinent pUcc. on the platform facing the door of the 
Ayjp‘^t shrine, anil a H/njnm is c.ngraved on the small cells, vhhiUm\ built over the 
raves of their high [tricsts. Burgess’ Arch. >Sur. Kep. (lS74-7fl), 210. 

^ 'l’hi.s account is cunipilod fnnu Sir A. liurnes’ paper of ^Otli March 1827, in Boin, 
(b)v. Scl. (MAI., A])|icndi\, 17- JO ; Mr. Money’s paper in the Oriental (,’hristiau 
Spectator, VI., Dec. ISIk) ; Mrs. I'ostaus’ Outch, 1837 ; and Colonel Barton’s Tour in 
Cntch, IS7S. 

■* Their iiiinibm’ scem.s to .lavo considerably iiicrcajipd during the last fifty years. 
8’’ A. Bunics (18*27) gives j'bi- t BH) ; Mr. Money (1828), 120 to 130 ; and Mrs. Postans 
(1837), 1*20. ^ " 

'riio usur.l explanation is that the name Kdpdi cornea from their , worshipping 
Pai\ati as Kiila puri or Kiiya luiri. One stiuy of their origin is that the Almighty, 
after croatisig Bralima, Vishnu, Rudra, and Shakti, ordered . Rudra to marry 
Bhakti. Kinlra refused unless Shakti changed her form. The change was iiiado 
ami Rudra married her, but so^bi after, at her earnest wish, allowed her to take her 
old form. M'he children born, while Shakti was thus transformed, were called Kdpdis 
oi; children of the fallen botly, fronr kiiga body and padi fallen. According to 
another story LAlu Jas liiij their founder, afti^r the conquest of Ceylon going with 
Ihim to llinglaj MAta on the bordci-s of MakrAn,‘was, aij they passed through Madh, 
left by him to build a temple (o^A'shdpuru MAta the wish-fulfilling goddess, '4iiul to 
l&uud the sect of Kdpdis, 
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disciple JBMgbhaTca was in Sind, the high priest died. Govind 
succeeded h/nd on Bliagbhara^s return refused to acknowledge his 
claims. Bhagbliara appealed to the state, and the Ihio decided 
that Be shoujd ^be high •priest with the full management of the 
aifairs of l!be sect, and Oovind should bo rordsi or Raja elect, 
livii^g separate and witli a small school of disciples, cliehis. Since 
then, wl\en a Raja dies, the 7*om. . succeeds him, and the eldest 
disciple of the deceased Raja bccoMOs nmlsi. If the rordsi dies 
before the Raja, one of his own disciples is chosen to fill his place. 
Except the rordai and his band of iwenty-4ivo disciples who ‘have 
a separate estalBislmient, the Kapdis live and (*,at togelhcr, and as 
the whole stores arc in the Rajf^\s Inwn], the rordsi and his cliscijdcs 
depending on him for daily supplies, all (hashing of a\ithority or 
risk of schism is avoided. As they may not n-uirry, tlic Kapdis keep 
up their order by reerniting. Most diseij^es are Lohaiias, but 
except from the degraded ch^^scs ibey may bo 'taken from any Hindu 
caste. To recetvo a new member the whole body of Kapdis meet 
together. The nf3W brother is brought in. Ins tuft of hair, mdtdpa, 
cut off, and the peculiar cp*p of the order placed on his head, lie 
ii\ presented to Ashapuva, takes the vows, is welcomed by the whole 
so<^t, refreshed with opiam water, kasinnba, and feasted. Ho has 
little to learn but Jlie art of begging and some special forms of 
prayer. They arc well-to-do and very hospital)le, careful to offgr 
food to travellers of every race and religion, and opinnf to visitors of 
rank or wealth. Thpy lot out tli^uV land, tilliiig none of it themselves, 
and leading an idle easy life, begging and looking after their 
inonasterynis, in die aJjscnice of women, cookjng and edher details 
rest with them. I^hey are utterly unlearned, none but the Rcija 
bgiug able to read or Avi itc. They have some curious rules, one 
that if the Raja leaves Maclh he caunot^come back till after sunset,^ 
another that no Kapdi or pilgrim may sj^iy more than the twelve 
hoursj^f the night at Ilinginj, If day dawns on him in Hingkaj his 
owii goddess will di’owii or otlienviso destroy him." Kxce{)t the Raja 
whoijj ^liey burn, the Kapdis bury their dead. Raja is jnouriied 
for twelve days, and then with feasting ami merriment the Raja elect 
takes his place. 

Bhuva's, GV^, settled in Madh and tracing their origin to the 
brother of the founds' of the Kapdis, iJiiWcv from thimi in marrying, 
wearing beards, and eating with all except the degraded classes. 
Tiike the Kapdis they lead an itllc easy life, fed out of the 
revenues of the temple ofcAshapura.'^ 

Ka'nphata's,^ 8r sliW^ars, 322 in nninber, In^c three separate sees, 
at Dliinodlfar in the north-west of Bhuj, at Shivra MauAap in the 
town of Bhuj, and at Manphara in Vagad. Of these .tho most 
important is jOhinodhar with about fifty members and throe branches. 
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KdnphcUda 


‘Mrs. Pofllp-us* Cutch, 128. « . - / 

% Mr. Monw. TIkj origin of this rule is probably tlio scarcity of water. 
3 Horn. (Jov. Sel. CLTL, Appendix, 19. • 

^ Kroni kihi ear, and phata slit. Bom. Oov^Bcl. CLll. 12. 
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at Baladhiya, Aral, nml Mathal. Takiijg thoir name from slitting 
their ears and hanging from the slit a peculiar ^rrin<J called 
darshmi, they claim as their founder Dhoramnilth who, according 
to Cutch story, among other wonders nlcstroycd Kaipur or old 
IVJandvi and dried up the Ilan.^ Formerly the Ka^ipfialtas were a 
V(‘ry pow(U‘fiil body, but as noticed above, about 300 years ago, 
two of their chief mouasterics, at Koteshvar*in the west and Ajlepal 
ill Mie (‘ast, wore wrested from them by mendicants, a{its^ from 
flunagad. « 


The Dhinodhar monks, endowed by more than ope of the Raos, 
are a rich body living in a large c-oinrortably fortified and fenced 
mouastery ou a wooded knoU dvorl^okiug a little lake at the foot of 
iJhiiiodhar hill, Avitli temples, dwelling lioiises, and the tombs of 
theii- lieailmeii, piV.s*. • Amodg th(i buildings i)horamnath\s shrine, a 
rough domed temple Sbuidiiig on a raised platform and about seven 
feet siiuare arul as many high, con tain s*iu marble statue oE the saint, 
three feet higli, ami wearing tlie earrings of tluf sect. Besides 
Diioramnath’s statue, there are small and othfu* brass and stone 
idols. Ifere* ever since the time of l)li(framuaih, a lamp has been 
Jve])t biiniiiig and worshi]) is performed twice a Iday. In a shed 
close l)y is a sa('red fire, the flame fed since the time of Dhoramnath 
by blocks vf wood. ♦ ^ 

Exce])t f(^r their huge horn, agate, or glass (earrings, that about 
,s(‘vc'n inches round and 21 ounces iohU) in weight, make their 
ear-l<)b(*s ugfy, almost ])ainfNl to lo<jk al, and a necklace of nidmkfih 
beads, the Kaiipliaiai/ wea.r the ordinary Hindu d?*ess, a c6at, and 
waist cloth generally of a red ocJircj colour. The head of the 
monastery is, on succession, invested liy t lu^ Ifao with a gold -bordered 
bliu^ silk turban, a sat^rod vv*oolIen neck-thread, ,s7ic//, a scanty waist 
baud, white AV^aist doty, a red or brick-coloured scarf, hIuiIj and 
woodem ])alteus, chakkdis. His oruaments arc very old and rich, 
lli^ (‘mrings, tlie same in shape as those worn by his diseijiTes* arc 
gilt a, ml inlaid Avitjx gems. From his nock hangs a rhinoceros horn 
Avdiistlc, Avliich it is one of Jiis chief privileges to blow w£^u ho 
worships Ills gotls. 

« 

*Tlim*v ordinary food is millet and pulse. Tlioy^re rich^, and 
spend most of their yearly income of il^70() (Ms. 17,000), in 
entertaining strangers of all castes and creeds. To all comers, two 
meals of millet and pulse are served every day. High caste strangers 
take it uncooked, low caste strangers are^fod in a large hall, and 
Idusalmaiis and meufibtrs of the degraded classes in the garden. 
On some; special days, (loknl A'fhnvb in August, and Navrdtra in 
October, rice and Idpsiy that is wheat flour, molasses butter, are 
cooked. And opium is distributed,® 


^ Details are given imrler ** Maiidvi ” and “ Dhinodhar.” « 

' ” 1’he expenses of their chai ity are mgt by the prodiiee of aboih twciity villages, 
which Arc the property of the establishment. Some of those have^been acqi^red by 
/original grants and others by pul chase. Mrs. Postans* (1837) Cutch, 121. ' 

“ Jour. K. A. Soc., V. 268. i • 
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Worshipp^s of Sliiv, they have a special ritual for their goddess, 
the head* repeating a hymn in her honour on iho second of every 
month. Their worship is a form of abstraction, yog, the special 
tenets •of their founder having long been forgotten. they are 
bound to c^liRady the sect is.kept up by recruiting. Now comers 
generally belong to one of two classes, orphans or the children of 
dostftute persons who mfter as bo\ , and lazy or dishoai'fenod rncm 
who ^re faken in sometimes at an advanced ago. The novic(^ starts 
as tfie disciple of soimj member of the seet wlm l)econies his spiritual 
guide, guru. On joining, his guide gives, liiin a bla,ck woollen 
tlirend, tied rouial the neck with a nuJra knot, from which hangs a 
two-inch horn or spea-king trumpet, (ihrioglnad^ and through it ho 
is made to repeat the words ombir, npilofilt, or tlui mystic (no, 

teaching, and orders. His conduct is, closely watched foi- eight 
months. Then, if lie has behaved well, ho it^ taken hehire tlui god 
Bhairav and has the eartilagf of his ears slit by one of ilio devotees. 
Tn the slit a 'nhukb stick is thrust and the wound cured by a dr(issing 
of nimh oil. Wli^ui the ear is well, largo agate, glass, or lione rings 
arc thrust into the slit, the hair, board and mnstachiosi are shavc'd, 
and by tho guidcj, the rule, updeah vunitra, of tlio sect, ^^Be wise, 
pious, and useful/’ is whispered in tho disciple's ear, and he is 
called by a new iuu jhj <mdiii g in 'odfh. Ho is now a regular devotee, 
repeating the name, (/(h/u, of the founder of the sect, swerving lii^ 
guide, and doing any duty ho may be set to. J)evuteL’«i of this sect 
are buried, and on the twelfth day after dc'ath a feast is given and 
aims distributed by *tlie eldest <lisci])le who siic(* 0 (‘ds fo his guide’s 
place. (*Ju;thc death of the lu^ad of the inonasijiry tlio guides choose 
one of their minilier to succeed. The position of lauid is one of 
much local honour. Ilie Rao invests him with a dress, pays him a 
viffit, and is received by the lioly man Seated. The present head, 
tho tw'onty-soventh in order of siicetissiou, was installed in 187i). In 
former times when amy o])pr(^ssion was threatened tho Kiinphatas, 
like thcTBliats and Charans used to eomiuit trogu, saeri/icing one of 
their number, so that the guilt of In’s blood uijght be on tfiuir 
oppreilfeSr’s head.^ 

The Kanphata monastery at- Shiviniuandap- in niiuj wasostablished 
in 1749 by Hac'^Dcsalji, and given to a Jugi *of Dhinodhar. This 
Jogi was soon after replaced by one Sevanalh Sliriiiag'ar, in Avhose 
line of disciples it stilK’ontijiues. Like tlic Dlioramnath Kanphatas 
they belong to tho sect of yiuintinath. They worship tho Uug, tho 
statue of a brazen horseman, tho coming tenth incarnation, 

and female divinities, shak?!^. They eat wi%.sY(?/ yds'L^, and feed theij 
out of their revenues.*’ • * 

The thir(^ monastery of Kanphatas is that of Kanthjidnath at 
Manphara near Kanthkot in Vugad. When tho ISainma chiefs 
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^ Bumes in Jour. R. A. S. IIL 587. This .account of the KilnphaUs is compiled from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, V*. (1839); Mrs. Tostans' Cutch, 120-126 ; 

^ and Bom. Gtw. SeLtOLII. 1-14. 

^ Shivrdmandap or Shiv’s hall is dedicated to Nakalank, and is in shapo like a Shaiv 
temple, • Gov. Sel. C!LIl. 97, Note. 

» W, Gov. SeL cm, 72. 
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Mod and Man/li caino into Catch (1300), they wished to build a 
fortress on Kantlikot hill. But the gro'und was already^takeii by a 
devotee called KaiithadTuith, and at lirat as his wishes were not 
consulted, lie threw down the walls as sopii as they were builj;. At 
last he wffs a])i)eased and the fort finished, and called aftej’ him. The 
devotco^s descendants became heJ'dsmch generally staying at a well 
at Manjdiario near Kantlikot. Rao Bharnialji (1715), once passing, 
was entertained by Udekanthad the head of the (community, and his 
whohi army was fed from one small disli. In return tlie Rao established 
Udekanthad as the head of a monastery and endowed it with 'the 
lands near the Manphario. Tliey worship (bmesh and Kauthadnatli, 
using Kanthadnatli’s name in telling their beads. Their chief temple 
is at Kantlikot wliero.twicc-a day *Kanthadnatli is worshipped. Jn 
taking a vow of celibacy and in almost all their customs they resemble 
the Dhiuodliar Kanphatas.^ They recruit chiehy from Ah irs and 
Rajputs. 

Musalma'ns, according to the lati'st (1 872) re viscdfigii res number 
11 8,700 souls or 24‘35 per cent of the whohj Cuteh population. Found 
over the wlmlc province they aro in gn'atest strength in Garda, 
Abdiisa., and Ban ni in the west and norlh-west, less numerous in 
Kauthi iu the south, and fewcist in Vagad in iiie east. 

Cuteh Musalrnans are partly immigrants, pa.’tly local converts. 
Tlio immigrants from Sind and Gujarat are, som(3 of them, of more or 
less foreign deseent, and others purely Hindu. Tlio local Musahnau 
converts ar(3 from among Cuteh .Ifindus. With fi‘W exceptions their 
home tongue is Cutclii. Gujarati is spoken by a f(5W, aud Urdu by 
still fewer, hiomo ar® landowners, traders ospeciiiHy to JJoifibay aud 
Africa, and craftsmen, but most are cattle-dealers, soldiers, peasants, 
and servants. Uxeept the tniding classics, chiefly Memans and Khojas, 
and some ihinni and Garda proprietors who arc in easy lareiimstances, 
Cuteh Musaluuins are generally much poorer than Catch Hindus. By 
faith more are Sunnis than Sliias. At tluu’r chief family occasions, 
esjv'cially at marriages, most classes perform many Hindu ceremonies. 
At the beginuingio/ a marriage the women meet in the early morning 
and sing songs. ^Phis is called (JlLoUrMIui /) literally drum -Boating. 
Dates are then handed round, and on all relations’ houses gardeners* 
wives l^alidlauft, tie (hojial, l\dyalthia longifolia, garlands. Then 
the 1 ridegroom loaded with ornaments is seated in a bower, chauriy 
and dates aro again handed round. Few of them give their 
children much schooling or take to now pursuits. As a whole they 
are neither a rising nor a nnsliing class. 

* Syk»)S, numbering 1 ?1 9 souls, aro found over almost the whole 
of Cul-ch. According to tradition they represent different Syeds, 
who from time to time came from northern India* and Hind. 
Of their' history aud dates no exact in formation is UiVailable. They 
have lost the special Syed appearance and differ little from other 
Cuteh Musalrnans. Their home language is Cutchi. Generally 

^ Some of them are (182C) allowed tu marry. But the fathers' will not eat with 
.their children until their cars arc slit and other dedicatory^ rites pcS'formqd. 

^ Burues MS. 
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neat and cleto, some are hardworking, fairly honest, sober, and 
thrifty. KeUgious teachers, liusbandmen, servants, and beggars, they 
are* in middling* condition, many of them in debt, but all with some 
credit. •Sunnis in name, soiree are Sliias at heart. Marrying gonei^ally 
among themsK?ltcirthey form a separate and well-manag(‘(l coiniuimity. 
Their sons sometimes marry the daughtt^s of Sliaikhs and other 
foreign or local classes, but their iighiers as a rule marry Ryods 
only. , B3ifcept that the higher families portion their widowed 
. daugjjters and do not let them rc-inai*ry, a.ll follow Sunni customs. 
* Tli’ey do not givo their hildron much sclipoling or take to now 
pursuits. • 

Shaikhs, numbering To,.") tO soujs, fonudiu almost all Cutcli villages, 
are said to be the descendants of local lliiAlu converts. In the 
north and east, leading a wandering hfe, tl^iy are strong wild- 
looking men, dark, with high nosi's, thick lips,^ong lUicks, and long 
streaming locks of hair. 'I'keir huim^ tongno in tins nortli is like 
Sindi, and in the cast a roiigli Oiijarati. Though dirty and untidy 
most are hardworking, honest, and thrifty. They are (?nttl(?-dealei's 
in the north, and in the easi cultivators, cattlo-dealers,ifind servants. 
Few want food oi*rlothitig and few are rich. Most have some ci-edit 
and some debts, spemliiig more than their savings on their family 
coremonios. All are, at least in name, Sunnis, following* religions 
guides, pirs, to wdiom some special fees and C(‘rtain small yearly 
sums are paid. Marly nuiriaago is customary, for girft about five, 
and for boys about fcjiglit yiMirs# Marrying only among themselves 
they forip separate communilies generally settling tlieir disputes by 
headmen cl<bsenfi*c4u tliemsel vos. I iikcriilujarat ^nsalintins, pregnancy 
ceremonies arc performed on the scvimtli or ninth month after 
conception, and the same iv^joiciugs as in (Injairit, inark the birth of 
the first son. On the sixth day the cfthalid ceivniony is held and 
relations feasted. Among the ])oor cooked food itf distributed to 
relat'iv^iw, wdio in exchange send uncooked gi'uiii, w^hicli is goiitTally 
given tothe midwife. Hoys aro circumeis(‘d in their third or foni;ti»^ 
and s^Tmetiines in their seventh, year. Sacrifice, nkilia, and iiiit ia.t ion, 
hmnilldhj ceremonies are rare. At bcdrotliais and marriages many 
ilindu customs, are observed. They aro not a rising class. Very 
few give their jihildren much schooling or take to now pursuits. mL 
sect of Shaikhs numbering 1JJ27 souls and inhabiting Snmrasar, a 
village about ten mik% north of ifhnj, dre professional beggars. In 
dross they differ from other Shaikhs only in wearing turbans of 
twisted black wool. They go from door to door beating small drums, 
dafiils. Sunnis by faith they pay special r^'crenco to Dawal Sha^ 
Pir.^ Their ceroftionicB*do not differ from thost) of o‘’ Shaikhs. 

* The real name of this saint wsis Malik Abtl-ul-latif the son of Muhammad 
Kuraishi, one of Mahmud Begada’s nobles (1459- 1511), whoso title 1)5 \f.'u*-ul-nmlk 
has been changed into Ddwal SliAh Pir. In reward for his penances Slidh A'lam 
Bukhdri made him his disciple, and procbiinicd him^qual in rank to Sdklr Mas’ud 
hdzi , a famous commander of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s. This pir, given much to religious 
war, jt/tdd, was, iiythe month of Zikaad 879 aTh. (1474 a.d.) slain by Deda Ranmalji 
at Amron ^arJorfia under NavAnagar. Many offerings and sacrifices are macle to 
this saij^t and throughout the whole of Guja?4t and the Dcccan his name is held in 
reverence by all diasses of common people Hindus jpid MusalmAns. His followera 
obscr^’^e many Hindu customs, T5rikh-ul-awliya by Syed Ahmad Gulshan5b4d. 

•b 236-12 * • * 
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MoniiAi.s, sfnjTig, scattorod over differont parts'of Cutcti are 
settled cliic'ily in llliuj. Comiiif,^ from Ali3nedabad, Sifid^ and the 
Nurtli-VVest Provinces about Uio years a^o, they are* said to have at 
first bei'M Sliias^ and to have by degrecii changed to the popular 
(’ll (ell laitli, and to be now staunch Sunnis. Tlfoi/ home tongue 
is llindiLsiaui niiich mixed with Cutchi and Gujarati. Most of 
them servants, they are generally hardworking, honesty* and 
cleanly. 'They are fairly Avcdl off, Avitli in most cases, *a certain 
amount of credit. 'I'hey .are all followers of the same rojj^oua 
litnid, /aV, and marry generally amiing thcmisolvea. On special 
occasions, when tluTo is a want of gii’ls in theii own class, they 
associate witli I’alhmis. In tliuir cnstoiiis there is nothing peculiar, 
'(’hey s(‘(‘m ciontont svilh thd'ir* posh ion as servants and do not take 
to any luiw j)ursuils or simtl llieir chihlren to school. 

IVnfVxs, numbering 9d() souls, Found cliielly in Khiij, Mandvi, and 
Vagad, lire' s;ii<l t(.> lie* t he deseendauLs of Pafhi'nis liroiight from 
Almu'daliJid l»y l»ao Khengnrjl in lod t, when, with the help of Sultaii 
llahadiir ( 1 o2() - I oilti) of Ahinedahad, he esUiHislied himself as 
ruler of Cut/di. 'riiongh by int('rnian;iago they have lost their 
special size and strength, tlu‘ir long fac(\s niid. sharp eyes still 
distinguish tli(‘in from ot h(‘r Cntchis. Their home tongue is still 
Hindiistniii though nincli mix(‘d with (Jiitelii nifd Gujarati. Almost 
^ill of tln'/u are soldiers, fairly hardworking, well-behaved, cool- 
tein])(’r(Ml, a»iid hospitable. 'IMieir condition is middling, all with 
some credit l/iit many oFtliem in debt and none able to save. Sunnis 
in faith some are religious, Imt. wit hout any special spiritual head. 
MaiT\ing g(*nera.llyl among thems(*lves they form * separate 
comm unity. 'I’lu'ir enstoms do not dilfer from those of other Sunni 
Mnsalmans. Among the move vi'sjieetablo families re-marriage is 
muajmmon, widows ilivssiirg in white and wearing uo ornaments. 
'rh(\y gi\o theij cliildren very little schooling, and are in no respect a 
rising clans. 

, ,vMoM^^v^s, rinmbering I (,000 souls, aiT. found in greatest numbers 
in theirrigaliMi cHimiry to the north-west, south-east, and sou^h-west 
of Iilhii j, and eliietly in tlu? f/irusia. villages. Descendants of Hindus 
of various castes, they are, according to otie a(‘comit, said to have 
l)cen convmled to tin* Musalman faith by InuimshaL, and a portion 
of them to have, aften* the great Momna revolt and defeat (1691) in 
Gujarat, lied to Cntch and s('ttlcd at Shikra ih Vagad. According 
to another account they were (jova Kaidns converted and called 
Mommis or believers, by Pir Sadr-ud-din who is said to 

have become* their independent ))ontiff, imam.} Slightly made and 
dark, the Abnnmis sija vc^ tli(^ head except tire top Jsjjiot, and the face 
except tli(^ upper li]). Tin* men wear coats, trousers, ‘*and three- 
conier(‘(b ()V(M’-hanging turbans. Dark in colour, their women wear 
pet ticoats, jackets, ami head cloths. Their home tongue is Gujarati 


* Bom. (Jov. Sl‘ 1. CJiir. 47. Afconling tuthfir own account 8heir ancestors* the 
lujtiri'it Leva Kaiil)is ucre ctmvcricd at I’Atan by a Syed w'ho met them th-nre, and 
by lakiiiK tliem to the (binges and bringing them back in a trice, induced them to 
bt'coiuu Mu.salmAns. > * 
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without any iioliceable peculiaritios. Untidy, but sober, quiet and 
liardworJiiiyj, Momnas W(^k cliieHy as husband uion and labourers. 
Vary few are ritfh or well on, and many ai*e iji debt, l>ut as a class they 
have enough for tlioir daily wants. Kliias in faith they arc iVIusalniaus 
in little more IJiajj name, ifieir habits, feelings, and gom^ral mode of 
.thought being Hindu. [lUio* ordinary form of salutation among 
theTi\,selves is the Shravijjc ehrasii, Johdr johitr, and with others tho 
ordinary Hindu form, lidm, Udm; although not knowing why, they 
keep “the jaama-s/i/n/ai and (licdli ludidays dressing in their best 
and Toasting. Th mgh according to tlunr own accounts tliey bclnwo 
^ in Shet Syed of IVitau, the cultivators dovofki one-twciuiel h pnrt of 
their income, and tlio labourers a ru|)(*.e a year eaeh to Imamslnih^s 
shrine at Pirana.^ The rich aiming them often, and the poor once in 
their life, go to visit his toml) at Pirana. iMarrjfing among tlicmsel ves 
they form a separate body with, at .\fankuva m^ir Bhnj, a headman, 
paid, who settles all disputes, lie has also tjif^ power of lining and 
excomrnunicjiting any one ,v.dio brc.ak.s (*aste i*ules. His sanction 
is also necessary for widow nuirriagc', any widow ninrrying 
without his consent being excoinnmnicated. Murder and a(lnlie4?y 
are punished by excornnumicarion, the olTender being allow(*(l to 
rejoin on paying-a fine. They do not associate with Mnsalmans, eat 
no flesh, do not oirc.iimeise, say no five daily prayers, and do not 
keep the Ramzan fast. On tho sixth day a Her birth a. red }H.)wdei% 
gtildl, oi'oss is made on tlie ground by the women of <he Tamily ami 
at the end of a month a »Sarasvat Brahman names ihe Child.- Tho 
marriage day is fixed wilh the (i^msenl of bolh falluTs.^ Pour days 
btifore the appointed time a, booth is built, jyid a garland linng 
round the bridegr^oni^s neck. Women sing *ongs and dates are 
distributed. On the marriage day the brldegroom^s faiher, with his 
relations and friends, forming a procivssion, /da, lemls the Ijridogroom 
to the bridc^s house wlicre the ecu’omoiiy is performed first by a 
Brahman and then by a Syed, a dc*seend**nt of Infilmshah one of 
whom lives at every Momna settlement, 1’lie dying are, bathed and 
a lamp fcd with clarified bill ter IS placcfl liefore tlicni. God’s na^v^ 
is utt^wd, and when li hi has gone 1 he ]>ody is tiiMl on a new cot, 
covered with a cotton cloth, and while the bearers repeat tliu words 
Sdhib, Sdhih,^ is carried to the burial -gronml, and buried. As m 
Gujarat, instead of a niosqiu*, a dwelling, Jihdnn, with a lamp always 
burning in it, is set apart, and a .'it'at, gdihy of Iniamsinih kejit in it, 
whore the men every Cviming, and Ihe tvomen occasionally m(*et and 
worship. The culii'^^ators set apart a lifth of th(‘ givjss income of 
their farms as a gift to khdna. They give iheir children no 
schooling and take to no Iresh callings, ^ ^ 

Khoja^s, honourable or worshipful converts, nurnboring 72b‘l souls, 
are found atl over Cutch, chiefly on the south coast in Mandvi, 


' According to another account they pay their duns to Sad t-u d-d in’s seat, mamtitif 
in GujarAt. Bom. Gov. Sol. CLII. 47. Bt^aidcsdjelicvingin Im.’un^hjlh and Sadr-iid^rlin 
they worsit'^i BAb# Volo a murdered robber and outlaw and hia wife Rangad, a naii 
wliose shrine is at Bhikra in V amid . • 

Sor/fe of those^rdhmans believe in Muhamniadan prccppN. 

^ TJiis is an invocation to their Lord and MasU!1*, thc^ light that burns in their 
ienjplc, to save the dead man’s soul fiom hell, « ^ 
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Munclrd^ and Anjar, and luive an old and large settfemont in Bhuj. 
Sotne of tlioin claim l*ersiand(3acent and sa^ihat they fled fr«in Persia 
when tlioir power was overthrown by ilalaku the Tartar (1255). But 
most are |)robabJy of Hindu origin, some Sindis, others Qutchis, 
converted to tlio Klioja faith 400 years ago by rPir, j^adr-ud-diii. 
According to one account a detachment of them came from Sind 
about 1550 under the gnidaucc of a certain J^ir Dadu. Of iiwddle 
si/.e^ strongly made and f>f fair eo!n])lexion, they wear the beard 
shoi-t and the moustache long. They dress like other CutchiS and 
at lioiiK? speak (^iitchi widuujt any marked peculiarity. Th^^ are 
well off, in no w:ly scrirnped for food or clothes. I^Iany are able to 
ine('t s])(.‘(*ial ex])enses, but sonu^ are forced to borrow. Thrifty and 
hardworking lh(‘y are (juiet^and orderly. Most of them aro traders, 
but if they seem likcdy to gain by it they aro ready to take up any 
new calling. Several of tmun of late, prospering in trade, have, 
n(^ar Hlinj, .sunk well?; and built ro.st- bouses. Shias of the Nazarian 
Isrnaili s(‘(‘t, tJu'y follow 11 is Jlighnesr Agha, Kbnn whom they 
worship and ob(\y as their unr(*veal<’d and hereditary chief, 

drseembal in dii-c*ct line from Ismail llu* s<»n f)f Ja'l'ar Sadik, the last 
of tlio ri'vc‘aled Innhnsj and from ilu* M.)ld Alan of the Monntani,’ 
otlK‘rwi-i(3 known as i.iasa,n-i-Sabl^ib the originalKjr 
of their faitlj and cojivm’ba* of their aneesfors lhi» terrible A. ssassins 
of Alaiunt./riieir conv(u*t(M' Pir Sadi'-ud-din, a missionary, ddi, of one 
<d’ Ki.s lliglnu'ss Aghn. Ivhaids ancestors, is said to Jiave introduccAi 
a. r(‘ligi()us^ Ixiok of l(‘n incarnations, fhisarafnr, containing the 
nine incairnalions of Vishnu and tin incarnation of the most holy 
Mi as the tenth.* Tf\oy havi' no inoscjiu's^ but say tlunV prayers, whi(*h 
c, (insist of h(‘aring tin. tenth chapt(‘r of tin' dn.s7o*mSfrand 'feciting the 
])('(! igrc'c of His Ilighiu'ss Agha Khan, in lln'ir assembly houses, 
jit'hidf 1,’lhfuds. Siidr-nd-din, dying at llcldi in tliii Panjab, some of 
bis desceinhniis s('ttled at Kadi in the thiikwar’s tiTi’itory, and wei'e 
named KadiwaVs. Oin* mT the Kadiwals, (Jhnlain Ali Shah byname, 
came in I 71)2 to K(*ra in (hit eh and being reci'ived by the^Khojfls 
y-!hi much liononr s('ttl( d there.^ At his shrine a yearly fair ki held in 
II). Marrying among themselves, thetjKhojas 
form a distinct comninnity who.sc cast(3 dispute's aro settled by mass 
nuH'tings. 'riiey ha.v( a trc'asiin'r or stowar(l,mu/»7//', aiidjxn accountant, 
hf>indr!((y whos(3 dnt-y it is to collect and forward tor transmission 
to His [lighm'ss Agha. Klnin, as wlu*rover ho may chance to 

reside, the contribnt ions laised on his account, by the community. 
They have laUily shewn themselves anxious give their children 


•«» 

^ Tlic re.-ison of llio Kliofa religion being so much like the Hindu, and of tho 
writing of this treat.i.seof ilasaratur, is explained by the fact that the .Shia miasionaries, 
worcalway.s iiisfrncted to aissimie or admit the truth of the greater portion of the 
n*Iigioii.s tenets of tho.so wlnuh they wished to convert. Hence the above treatise, 
intended to convert to tin* r.sinaiJi faith a body of not very learned Hindus, aSRiimea 
the nine incaniation.s of Vishnu to bo 'trmVas far as they go, ainj supplements the 
inijxyfoct V’^ishnavito .system by s(i])eradding the cardinal doctriifO of flic Tsmailis, 
the ine.nrnation, avfffih\ of the most holy Ali Sir 11. B. E, Frcre, MacAlillan’s 
Magazine, XXXIV. :m and 4.U 

Details aro given uiid r the head ” Kera, ’ 
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more schooliag than formerly, and are on the whole a prosperous 
and risii^ f lass. 

Gamma's, nuthbering 7000 souls, are found in the ea.st and westof the 
province. W^ith the bulk ot their tribe they were probably converted 
to Islam in^itid^bout the close of the fourteenth century and are 
among the) late se^ttlors in Cutch. Of more than avej*ago height 
and strength they are dart wifh flat noses and faces, long necks, 
thick; lant hair, and long bi^ar is. I'hey speak a mixture of Cutchi 
anci^^indi. Careless and untidy, they are bravo, liardworking, 
hon^>, hospitable, and though hot-teinpeuvd generally W(‘ll-behaved. 
Cultivators, cattie-])rceders and deah?rs, they are as regards food 
and clothing well olT, but most of thmn have to borrow to nif*ot 
the €‘xpense of their leading fau?ily cel•^IUouies. Sunnis in faith tho 
Sammfe of the west koo]) their Hindu bards and li;ive also s])iritiial 
guides, firs. Those in tlie liast honour the ordinary niaiiJvis. 

, Generally marrying auiong Miemselvcis their* sons soinetiTni’s take 
wives from aTn(mg the M n.'^alnian tribes of Noiiars, lliTigolas, aiid 
Abdas, and Croin^ Sodlia Hajputs. ^I^bey never give their daughters 
to any but Sannnas. Disputes arc veuy rare and are sottletl by tlflur 
headman tho Jam, who liVes at Kumiria. They keep to theur old 
Kajput nniinos and at public dinners eat froni sej)a rate pots, lint 
their birth, niarriag*', ajid ch^alli customs do not dilTer much from 
those of other Musalmaiis. 'I’lioy give their cliildren no schooling 
and show no signs of improving tiieir position. ^ ^ 

Mbmans, numbering tU78 souls, are juirtly immigrant s from Sind, 
partly Catch converts chieily Loluiiias by caste, 'rhe Sind JM.omans 
are said te bo Lohanas eoiiV(‘rted in 1133 Jt^3S H.) and nanuul 
I>oIiovers, momui, by tho eelebra.ted saint oyetl Vnsuf-ud-din the 
d(!sceudant oESyed Abd-iil-kadir Jilani, tlu' saint of saints, Pirfin])ir 
(:»l! JJaghdjid, Th(‘ story of tlieir coin^ersion is thaf Sundarji and 
ITansraj two inim of tlie fioliana. east(*, lived at Nagjw 'Tatta tliontlie 
capita]^ of Sind governed by Mai'kabkliaii a rulc'r tribuiaiy to tlui 
Gbaznijiinga. ISeeing some miracles |)erform(Hl by the saint, wlio is 
said tg have come tlij're in J 122, lliey became iMnsabnans (1 
werc*by him named Adamji a ml 'laj Aruhaininad. ^rheir f'Aamplowas 
foil owed by ab( )i 1 1 7( )0 fic di a n a f a, m i 1 i( 's, Sn n d a rj i or A d a n i j i I ku n g ( I oJl ) 
maJotlunr hoa^, .sheth, Undm- liisgrandsori Ka^.o,tliey,at the invitation 
of Riiv Khengarji, emigrated to Cuteli where their numbers wero 
increased by convorts/roni among the (hitch (jolianas. Tliey sluive their 
heads, wear long beards, and speak Cutchi without Uviiy pi'culiarities. 
‘Neither very neat nor eleanl}^ tluy are liardworking, honest, sober, 
and quiet. Memans folWw all profi’ssioiis, those living in villages 
])eing cnltivatorH. Thoir state is midilling,^‘witfi enough for food aftd 
clothes, bjit pressed to meet special dmuauds. Sunnis ii^ faith they 
are religious and follow the rc'gular K:izi. In their inarringo and 
other cerenioniCwS they do not differ from otlnu* Wnniiis. Tfi(fy form a 
distinct community, settling their caste dmjiutcjs by a committee of 
five. Though giving their children little scliool ing they are a pushing, 
rising aWs, lyady to take to any now calling and going to distant 
couT^ries to make their fortunes, ^any Cntch Memans, prospering 
*as traders in*Kiirracheo, Bombay, the MalaMr coast, Ilaidarabad, 
Madras, Calcutta, and Zj^inssibar, have yi thei) native villages built 
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mosques, rcst-honsosjcaste-housc3s, jamdt khduds, welts a«id ponds, and 
set apart fund.s for the charitable distribution of grain. ^Thcy dress 
like other Cutch Musalmans and, except that at public feasts they 
use swectnioats instead of mutton, there is nothing special yi their 
food. They perform the sacrifice, akUca, but seld^^m, the initiation, 
hlsmiUnhy ceremony. They have a special spiritufil guii&ypir, living 
in JMiuj, who goes by the name of Bhid \alo i^ir, his oWu vame 
being Muhanunad Shah, to whom fixed yearly payments are made.^ 
They fire also in the habit of becoming disciples, mitfidsy of mUulvis 
wliom they pay certain ytvirly fees. ^ • 

The few JMnsalniau himilies found in different parts of 

Cift cli, are said to hav(j come from Sind about the middle of tho 
sixteenth century (lol-t), and to ha v(^ adopted Islam because of 
some dispute with tluiir pri(‘sts, Brfihmaiis of the Sarasvat caste. 
I'he men shave the head and wear the beard, and to look at do not 
differ from other Cutchi Afusjilmrlns. ^fhey wear tlio eommon Cutch 
dress and their woi rum dress like the Moimmu women, Tliey are fair 
wit h flat faces, long ears, and liigli prominent foreheads. They speak 
Cut chi with no noticeable peculiar i ties, (lenerafly neat, they are 
hardworking/' honest, sober, tlirifty, and orderly. They work as 
dyers, carpenters, turncT^s, and cultivators, and their women afe 
fikiliod in embroidery and frilling. As a class ^hey are well-to-do, 
able to ine(‘t all expenses and to save. Sunnis in faith they are 
rtiligdous following the ordinary Sunni vumlcis. Marrying among 
thojnselves they foi’m a distinct community, settling disputes by 
persons chos^m for t he purpose, [fviidii Khatris wishing to join 
tlu;ir (;lass are soinetivH'S admitted. I^lua’i* eustoms do not differ 
from those of oth(*i^ Sunnis. Tlioiigli well-to-do they** are not a 
rising cla.ss, giving their cJiildren no teaching and taking to no 
new pursuits. , 

Kitmiuia'ks, r. limbering 0000 souls, are found in almost all Culch 
villages. ^I’liey are said to liavc^ cetiuj from Sind about tho jpiddlo 
ojLtjie sixieenih century. I V( drably converts from tho Hiudji caste 
of tho same nrinv, they claim descent from Jlalinuih, the Prypjiet^s 
nurse. Jh)th men and wonren are well-made and have good features* 
Their home tongue is Cutehi. Tfn rdworking, Imt seldom neat, they are 
h(;p.est, a few of them ‘(hrifty, mi Id-tempered, and, acqprding to their 
f/ioaiis, hospitable. Potters and ass-l)reeders they are in middling 
condition not stinted for fruxl vjr clothes, soTiio of them indebted, but 
almost all with eredit. Sunnis in fulth, besides a special jyir, they 
honour Suniii mauln’i. Porming, as regards marriage, a distinct 
community, disputes are settled by an ottic\*r chosen by themselves, 
and named prince, mihtar. In their food, dress, aUd customs, they 


* I’hey have another saint Syed Biiznr^' Ali, the lineal descendant of their first 

converter Syod yusuf-iid-diii to whom, though they honour him moi’o than tho other 
guide, they made no payments. Being in a very poor state, the friemis of this pir 
lately ( 187 A) published a bof>U, called the Ibnlz-iil-ilak, containing the history of the 
M email conversion, the pedigree of they^f’r, and a copy of a document passed to Sjyd 
Yusuf-ud-diu by the Memaii.s, binding themselves and their descendants, itOnaintahi, 
even if in doing so they were to be sold slaves, the pir and his descendants, ^ Since 
this book wa^i published the Moin^ns have begun to fulfil the promise maile by theis 
^refathers, a 
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do not ^iffer from other Cutch Sunnis. Tliey never teach their 
cljildren, aJUd though not a rising are a steady class. 

San^ha'bs^ numbering ^^000 souls, both ITindus and Musalm/ins, 
are found nlong tJie central part of the north shore of the 

gulf of Cutch. According sQiuc accounts they came befoi*e, 
according to others thiiy . .mo with the Jadojasfroni Sind (about 
1300). Some years after th(*’r arrival they arc said to have been 
coTwerted to Islam by Minchu one of their uunibor wh6 lived at 
Jal^Ao. Those in the west nro nioro (‘ivilised than the rest. 1'hey 
, speak Cutchi vjjtJi a rather harsh Simli ifcccuit. Ibrty, and not 
overhonest, they are hardworking, hot-tenipevod, and hosjiitablo. 
Most of thoiii are cattlo-breedew, hu^iliftiulmen, and servants. As 
a class they are poor, able to meet on! inary charges, but forced to 
borrow for special expenses, '.riie Sarig^liars of Vagad and Abd.isa 
are Sunnis. Those of the south and other paTts believe in rnnuliHS 
and have spirit^ual guides, •/uV.s*, but most of them worship jalclia or 
white horsoincu.^ They used to intermarry with llajputs, hut now 
marrying only ailiong thenisrdvos they form a distinct community. 
Their disputes are gonerrully settled by persons appointed by the 
CJ*sto. Their cllildreii have ITiiidii names, and about a fourth of 
them do notcircumciso. ^Jdie sacrifice, alciko, eevemoiiy is unknown 
and early marriages are common, the (‘enmiouy being .performed 
both according to the Miusnlrnan and the Hindu rites. Except that 
they bury their dead, some of them first toiu^hing their feet with 
fire, none of their fimeral custcfois are Musnluiaii. Tfiey are not a 
rising class, neither teaching their children ^nor taking to new 
pursuits. • • • 

These Sanghars, though as Miisalmans they claim Arab descent, 
wi!)uld seem to be of ITiiidii origin. • They are said to include 
members of several Rajjjut tribes and to have oi)^o formed four 
distinct castes with many sub-divisions of fldiicli tlnn’r sevemty-two 
family names, nnlik^y is a trace.- The name is thought to come from 
satigh a troop or hand, and to in(»Hn lienlsineu. lint they Srtr- 
probffofy the same as the Sangjir Rjijpnts who happen r in two of 
Tod’s tables, and are still pow(*rfiil iu jiart f)f the Nurth-W(?st 
Provinces.^ This tribe would scorn to ho tin* itfiine as the yaiigada.s 
or Sangaras found by Noarchus (325 n.c.) to tin* wost of the Indils, 
and by the other dt^jachment of Alo.vmdor’.s troops hotwoon the 
cast and west mouths of that river, and, since then, nridor the names 
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' Their place of worship is on the Kdloulbot hill ci^aitoeu miles west of Bhuj, where 
on the second Monday of Bhdihtrrn (September), a yc»ly fair, attemlcMl by .Sangharij 
Hindus, and a few Musalmdns* is licld. The or whit<* hurseiiieii are seventy-two 
in number. ^‘'Alherevcr the Sanghars live they have their places of worshi|) with a set 
of images inside. 

2 Ind. Ant. V. 193. • 

^ Kdjasthdn, I. 75. Tod says (107), 'of tho .Sangh-drs, little is known. They 

seem never to have been famous. Their 8(do chi<*fsljipTS .Jagniohaupur on the Jamna.* 
Songdrs are a ruling tril)e in Etawah about eighty miles soutli-cast of Agra. The 
local stt)ry^i j that, originally belonging t5 Kaftauj, they pas-sed to the south, some say 
to Ceylon, *and, after many wanderings, regained their power in the north-west on the 
falloitjpie Rdthods of Kanauj (1194). Elliot’s* Races, N. W. R., I. 332. Singhdrs are 
.atso found in l)%mrkot, the Gangctie provinces,, and eastern India. Elliot’s 
Suppteinentary (llossary, 61. ' 
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Sang’aniiirfl, Saiigas, Sangumanfl and Sangerians^ kiiown almost 
entirely as pirates.^ lu the beginning of the eighth century (712) 
it Avas the excesses ol* tlie Sangairiaras^ Tmigiutuiras, associated with 
the Mods and Kerks^ that brought upon Sind the Arab invasion 
and coiKpiest.^ Early in the ninth century urfdef the name of 
Jlawarij^ from Baira a boat, they <,‘leared tlio seas as far as Sokotra 
chnsing the Arab slops l)oiind for India and China.® In ^ the 
edevonth ctnitury, also under the name Bawarij, Birudi (J.03()) 
places tlieir lu^ad-cpiarters at Ciitch and Somnath.^ Thcv>»arO 
probably Marco Polo’s (1290) Mesperate ])irates of Gujarat/ one of 
whose ^atrocious j)ractices ’ was, in case tlitjy rnigh* have swallowed 
their jowcils, to foiw their merchant prisoners to take TamariniU 
mixed witli st‘a water which induct^!! a violent purging.** As in the 
ninth century, th('y frecpiented {Sokotiu, a place of great trade, 
whore tlu^y encani])eO and sold their plunder to good profit for tho 
Christians bought it knowing vvidl it was Saracen or Pagan gear.® 
Towards the close of llic sovmiteeutli ctnilnry, unejer the name of 
Sangeries or Sanganijiiis,^ they caused pm*p('tual trouble to Indian 
inbrcliauts and sailors. In 1690, Ovington d(‘scribes them as living 
between Sind and cape Jagaf, in resting ‘a, II tho western coast and 
crinVa'ng to Ormaz.*^ I’heir boats were so fast that they were seldom 
taken. Though pirales they won? la.ilhful to, their jiromises. In 
1720 ITainilton*’ says, Sangania is their province, Bet their seaport, 
hiid a (pii‘t;ii tlndr goviuiior. All are pirates, roernited from 
criminals and villains. Bef(>re boarding a ship they drink bhang, 
and wh(;n they wear their lung hair tboso, they 'give no quartor. In 
1788 Ronnell describes them, as, fj’om their chief ports of 'Bot and 
Aramra, cruizing as Lar as the Persian Gulf.^* ^Vith tho Sangars 


* See Jour. K. A. S., I. 212, 203 ; Ncarclais, 177 ; V'incciit, T. 198. The 

identilicjititiii ia |jrol);il»lc. '^Diough in» Cutch Saughiirs iiru sotuueu most of their north 
KAthifovdr olaiisim’ii aru. 

" History, I. a70, .508; IlcMiiaiul (Moinoii' JSur. I’Tnde, 181) says from a high 

•*dfftS(|nity tlio IiiduK mouths and tho (Uij.ir.’U oo.ast.'j woi'o a nmeliiig plAcc for Indian 
pirates. Iji tlio timu tho Baghd,*td Khaliphs ttiuy infustod tho Tigris and ocftlia cmally 
made raids as far up Uhj Ked Sea as Jidda. Tlumgh Alexander’s writers make no 
mention of tlieir piracies they are said in earlier times to have been so troublesome as 
to have forced the i’ersiai^ kings to liluck tho l<:uphratea mouth. (Vincent, I. 505), 
A/-d, in the sixth century (oOO a.d.), it was their outrages tliat made Khosni 
Ts..vshii'w;ui of Persia in.si.st on the transfer to him of the lieluchistdn coast. Keiiiaud 
on the Periplus, ind. Ant. C. & U l,..,‘{3o. r 

3 Masudi (913), Prairies d'Or, 111. 37. 

* Elliot’s I listory, 1. 05. 5 Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 328. 

® Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 141. Muntaklia)m-l-lubab (about 1090) speaks of the 
Bawaril or Sakanas, a l;iwle.s8 sect belonging to SuraV notorious for their |)iracies who 
loardod small trading eij^jt fi^m Jlandar Abkisi and Maskat, h.Mt did not venture to 
attack large pilgrim ships. Elliot, VII. 355. *' 

C. Nimvihr (1703) gives the less usual but more correct form Sangerita. Pinkerton, 
IX. 204. 

3 Voyage- to Surat, 438, 446. They would se.cm at this time to have been important 
enough to give the name Sanga to tJie whole of Cuteh. I’hus Ogilby in 1670 says 
(Atlas, V. 208) GujarAt is bouftdod on the north by Diul-Sindi, Sanga, and Chitor. 

® New Account, I. 132. According to Vincent (II. 392} they had been dnven from 
Cutch and settled on the opposite coasf of &.Athiawdr. , 

Map of India, 293. ^ 1 ^ • 

^ The following cases illustrate the * Sanganian piracies in the sevcntoeqf,h and 
eighteenth centuries. In 1580 ^Ir. Petit, high in the English Confpauy’s service 
Surat, on a voyage to the jpilf of Persia, was seized by the Sanganians. They refused 
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were associate!! other tribes of pirates. Of these the chief were the 
Vdg'hers dt P\Varka aud tlie Vihlhels of Aramra. At the close of 
the^if]fhtoouth century (1799) they were unco or twice attacked by 
British ships of war, but tho^igh the piiuto Heels wore destroyed their 
castles werojiot tiiken.^ Ln-ter on they were (1809) for a time 
reduced to order by Colonel ‘Walker. But they again broke out 
as pwates. In 1810 Dwarkr? and l^et surrendered to a British 
detachment. Afterwards, whe»^ Okliaiuandal was made over to 
the paikwar, Vagliers rose on the garrison, and were not finally 
* suppressed till^in ISilO (Nov. 26), a British foi*ce took and destroyed 
Dwarka and Bet.^^ * 

Jats, 3000 strong, are found ay ov«r Cutch but chiefly in Oarda 
and Banui to the north of Bhuj. They arc all*MusaIinans, converts 
from the groat tribe of data or Jats, wlio»fonn Ubc bulk of the low 
class population in tlie Banjab and Sind. 'rhoy«vvould seem to have 
cotne to Cutch from Sind pr(y)ab1y with or after the Sam mas (1300). 
But of their arrival nothing certain lias boon traced. Cattle-dealers 
by trslde, most of tiie Jats liaVe no fixed abodes and keep moving hi 
search of forago. The men ^ire tall and stout, with regular features, 
faiu complexiou, high noses, thin Ups, rounded cheeks, lank black 
hair, and thick full boards, worn sometimes long, sometimes short. 
The women are stout and handsome. Their homo tongue is Cutchi, 
much mixed witli Sindi, ona.ccoiint of their frequent dealings with# 
the Sardis of Sind. Besides cattle-dealings a few ato traders, 
husbandmen, and scj;vants. Ai:^ a chiss they aro well-to-do, not 
scrimped for food or clothes, and abl(3 to save. In religion they are 
Sunnis withfi separivte spiritual head, 'pir. They also pay reverence to 
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to let him go without a ransom of Rs. 50,000, and Mf. Petit clied a prisoner. In 1686, 
a small Songanian ahii3 with eight guns, manned by a furious crew of .300 men, cruis- 
ing between Surat and Bombay, attacked the English man-of-war Pnnenix of foAy-two 
guns. Pinning their mistake they tried to get away. Pursued by the boats, and 
scorning quarter, their ship had to be sunk, and only seventy of them were saved. 
About 16^,* Captain Edward Say was, near Bomimy, overtaken by two Sanganidh 
boats, with 160 men and ten guns, the other with four •guns and fifty men. 
Coming up with Say’s ship, about seventy or eighty men, armed with swords and 
targets, scrambled on board. Say’s crew, who were all Arabs, leapt into the sea, 
leaving the oaptain and two servants to their fate. Rushing at the captain, the 
pirates nearly cut oflWiis hands, and overpowering him, stripped him naked. The* 
as there was no resistance they used him well, looked after his wounds, and refreshed 
him with opium and watew They then made fer Aramra in KAtlnMwAr. Landing 
there, they brought the captain before their queen. She asked which of her men had 
taken the treasure. Say refused to tell, and was kept prisoner for a few days. Then, 
swearing on an image of the Virgin lately robbed out id a Portuguese ship, that he 
did not ^ow how they had shared the spoil, he was let go. (Ovington’s Voyage, 
438-446, 163). In 1717* two squadrons of four large and^our j|mall vessels with about • 
3000 men, waylaid the English *8hip Morning Star on her way to Surat with a rich 
cargo. Their largest ship, a vessel of 500 tons, opened the engagement^ but was 
compelled to sheer off. Next day they boarded the English vessel froin five points 
and fighting desperately were not shaken off without a loss to the Englisff of seven 
men killed and seven wounded (Low’s Indian Navy, L 101). In 1707, Lieutenant 
Hayes, while crossing the entrance of the gulf of CUtch, was attacked by four 
Songanian ships, each more than double the size of, and carrying twice as many men 
as, nis vessel. After a fiei^co attack lasting for thAe hours they were driven off. (Low’a 
* Indiaft Navy' L 20^). 

^ AsiatfAnn. Reu. (1803), 183. Indian Reg.! 1800) Chronicle, 3. 

••Low’s Indian Iwy, I. Tod’s Western India, 4^3-44^3. In Tod’s opinion the 
name Songanian did not come from the leading tribe of pirates! but from their practice 
of lyuig at £he mouths of rivers, scHipam. jpitto, 442.* * 
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tho tomb of a Jat woman, Mata Bhambhi, about seven miles west of 
Bhuj, where, sit a fair held every year, they meet to pay v/jtts made on 
behalf of their children. This tomb is respected by other Suhnis. 
The ashes of tho incense burnt at tho shrine, if eaten and applied to 
the wound, are said to cure hydrophobia. In marriage and other 
respects they form a distinct community and settle theirown disputes. 
They keep to most of their forefathers’ customs eating moro^milk, 
curds, and clarified butter, than grain. They wear two sheets, chddara, 
one on the u])per and the other on the lower part of the bodv, and 
on their heads they ti(? a scarf, fdliu: To avoid the expensb of 
washing, tho sheets arid scarf are coloured a dar,^ yellow. Unlike 
tho other women of Cutch, Jat women wear a gown, ghdghru, and a 
head scarf, odni. 'I’hoy never wear bodii-es. ’fhey have also a peculiar 
ornament, a thick ftit silver necklace called /alas. Except a little 
of the liuran and some other redigious books they teach their 
children nothing, ar.il are in no way a pushing or a rising class. 

Mia'na's, numbering 3000 souls, -are spread over the whole 
province. They are said to bo foripnd of Mnsalm^n families 
converted from different castes from Sind, Ilahir, and Kfithidwar. Of 
late years they are said to have received recruits from several of the 
warlike classes of Cutch Hindus. More active ‘and hardworking 
than other Musalmans, they are tall and strong, rather ruddy, with 
regular f/satures, round cheeks, and thic:k curling beards. Their 
•home tongue is Cutchi. They are dirty in their habits, hardworking, 
hot-tomperod, and though loss so than formerly, unruly. Soldiers, 
sailors, and husbandmen, many of them are still highway robbers. 
Without thrift, amj with little credit, most of them are- poor and 
in debt. Sunnis in faith they have a special’ spiritual guide, pir, 
honouring at the same time different Sunni maulvis. They generally 
marry among themselves. E-xcejit that they bury their dead, their 
customs are Hindu rather than Mus.alman. The men wear tight 
and short clothes and tho women, who have no character for 
chastity or mode.sty, instead of a go^vn, ghdghru, wear only a waist-' 

- «.loth, ‘psTtiit or (Iholiddo, h ormorly the terror of the country, they 
have of late yftirs settled to a much quieter and more orS^ly life, 
though they still show no signs of trying to improve their position^ 
or any wish to havq.their children taught, 

Boiioka 8 of the Daudi sect, numbering 1947 souls, are found 
chiefly in Bhuj, Mandvi, and Anjdr. They are said to have come 
from (lujarat and Kathiawar about 300 years ago. Of medium 
height, lean, and v-heat coloured, with very little hair on their faces, 
they differ much from other Cutch Musiilmans. Their language is 
■’ Gujarati with the. same peculiarities as among the Surat Daudi 
Bohoras. Neat, tidy, and hardworking, tho Bohor4s are sober, 
skilful, quiet, and orderly. Except a few who hold land tilled by 
others, all are traders chiefly occupied in making and selling alum, 
saltpetre, and soap, in wea'ving, and in dealing in iron, timwr, oil, 
dyes, and ink. Shiss of the sect ofMnstdli-lsm^lis they are followers 
of the Mulla of Surat to whom, besides one-fifth ■of their income, 
hhums, they make fixed yearly payments. Begarding marriage and* 
other ceremonies JIhey form a distinct community. Small cdsto 
squabbles are settled by persons special,ly appointed by the Mulla 
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who himself d^cifles any serious disputes. They dress like 6ujarfi,t 
Daudi B(ihor£s> in white, rather high and wellrfolded turbans, 
waistcoats, and coats, julddij loose trousers, tamviins, and, over their 
shoulders, shawls instead of cotton shoulder cloths. Their women 
do not wear tl^e iyory bracelets or the red scarf, odni, common in 
Cutch, nor dcf they use the veil cloak, hurka, common in Gujarat. The 
Bohp^as wear the beard ^png r "d the moustache close cut. They 
mix much yrith Sunnis and at least outwardly differ little from them 
in their customs. 

Bhai>a'i4A's, numbf i’ing 1000 souls, are chiefly found in Mandvi. 
Their tribe is mqjle up of ‘families of several castes who seem at 
different times to have come from Sind, llalar, and Gujarat. 
According to tradition some weroiMusalmans before they came and 
others were converted after their arrival in (^nJeh, They are strong 
and dark, much liko other Sunni Musalniahs in feature. Their homo 
tongue is a somewhat peculiar form of Outchi.l * They live in houses 
built of unburnt ^brick, very* neatly covered by their women with 
white clay. They are almost all sailors most of them ongagcnl in tho 
coasting trade, bnt*many of them ready for a voyage to Aden anti 
Zanzibar, and some of them captains of great skill fftiJ coiimge, 
acquainted with tho iiso of tho compass and quadrant. Some are also 
fishermen. Their women soli fish and make coir ropes and palm-fans. 
They are in middling condition, well fed, and well clotied, but 
rather pressed to moot their special expenses. Sunn^ in faith ® 
they are religious and pay special rovoronce to Pir Murad Sliali 
their spiritual guido, to whom, tho return from a voyage, every 
crew makes certain payments. Vows to the wat^jr angel, daryaplr, 
are also conlmon, Marrying only among theuffeelvos they form a 
distinct community whose disputes are settled by a committee chosen 
by the caste. Though some of their woi^en still wear tho Hindu 
dress they are said of late years to keep inucli morq careful ly to 
Musalman customs, those belougingto well-to-do families never 
appearing in public. They do not teach their children or outer on 
any fresh pursuits, and on tho whole are .said to bo falling oJT in 
numbesptind condition.® • 

SuMDA^ numbering 500 souls, are found chiefly in lihuj and 
Mfindvi. They are tho descendants of the Hindi# tribe wlio ruled i?^ 
Sind from 1 032 to 1 35 1 According to tlioi r own story, their ancestors 
fled into Cutch, at the cIq^o of tho thirtccntli century, to escape from tho 
arms of Ala-ud-din Khilji. On settling in Cutch they nro said to have 
remained Hindus, till their headman and 1500 followers, crossing 
the Ran to tho east of Lakhpift, fell shoi’t of water, and werii suffering 
the pangs of extrorao thirfj^t when the Musalffian^aint Baha-ud-din • 
appeared and^uenchod their thirst from a single water-pot. ^On his 
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' The prinoipal peculiarities are tho use of the word ve, for pan, but ; hhah, for 
Axi, yes. For Me rotli hlMhi, I ate breml, they would say, A 'm nm/u hadh in the 
masculine, and oa hkadhia in the feminine. « • 

^ VViih their iicad-fuartors at Aramra in wost Kdthijiwdr the Bhaddlds wore, with 
the Vdi^hers and Sanchdrs. among the most dangerous pirates iii western India. 
See ^^ve 95. » , 

® Like^many Sind Musalmdns they claim descent from* the arab tribe of Kuraish., 
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return to Yadsara^ the Jam and all his clan became Musalmans, His 
tomb, where a yearly fair is held, is still to be seen at«. Vadsara. 
Dirty, hardworking, honest, and well-behaved, they are soldiers, 
sailors, grass and wood cutters, and cultivators. Their state is 
middling, not scrimped for food, but jloorly cl^d ^.nd on* special 
occasions forced to borrow. Sunnis in faith they are fiot religious. 
They have a spiritual guide, pir, whose jinccstor is . said to Jmve 
corno with them from Sind. Marrying generally among tjj^emselves, 
but occasionally giving their daughters to Syeds, they form a 
distinct community settling disputes at mass meetings. their 
dress and customs tliej- do not differ from other Musalmans. They 
do not teach their children and are in no way a pushing or rising 
class. , „ ^ 

Keps,^ numbering only a few families scattered over the province, 
are said to have been Rajplits, the descendants of Manai who, about 
the beginning of tlfe. thirteenth century, came from Nagar Samai 
in Sind, and settled at Patghad, nowi^Artdo, governed at first by 
Jianai’s uncle and afterwards by Manai himself. Manai, who had 
a' strong loaning to the Miisalman faith, is shid have been 
c*onvort(‘d, nlong with many llajpntii of different clans. The 
Kei's speak a mixed (hitclii and Sindi dialect.' Generally noat 
and clean, they nvo idle, honest, thriliy, hot-tempered, hospitable, 
and weli- behaved. Cultivators and cattle-breeders, they arc 
•well-to-do, having enough for food and clothes, and able to save. 
Although with good credit they seldom borrow. None are in debt 
or beg. Snnnis by faith they arj religious., and honour mimlvis. 
^'hoy give their df\^ighters in marriages to the descendants of jnr 
Haha-nd-din a Mnsulmati saint, l^heir chiofn^ tilats, *occasionaIly 
marry dadojas’ danghkn-s. Caste disputes are settled by their Jam, 
'rhey circumcise I heir sons biit giv(i their childx’en Hindu names. 
At their betrothals, marriages, and deaths, they have many Hindu 
rites, and t Innr women always dress like Kajputs. Their numbers 
are said to be falling off. * 

Pa'esis, 40 strong, found in 13hnj, came to Cutch with flie British 
(1810) and settled at Anjar then under British man agemoiffc,* where 
there still is a house known as the Parsi vada. Three of the Parsis, 
including the Rao’s, physician, are state servants, one belongs to the 
^ gency, and tlio rest are merchants. Kxcopt one br two well-to-do 
families the state of the Cu^ch Parsis is middling. 

CuRisTiA^JS, 13 strong, found in Bhuj, are for the most part 
Briiiish officers. One is the head master of the arts school, and one, 
a German, is a contractor. 

In the province 6f Cutch there is one village or l^own to about every 
six squati'C miles, each village containing on an average 495 inhabitants 
and abcvit 1(33 houses. With the excepl.ion of the people of six towns, 
numbering 91,08r> souls or 18*09 per cent of the entire inhabitants, 
the population of Cut!;h, according to the 1872 census returns, 
lived in 1019 villages, wdth an average of 388 souls to each village, 

' AVr, in the sense of .sinners, was applied to the descendant^of Manjli when they 
took the land that had IjCen «*t apart to atone for the murder of ManAi’s uncle. * 

* » < * - 
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Catch villagaB aVe, as a rule, small and fenced by thorn hedges with 
one or twojopenings facing the east. The gates, made of thorns and 
moving on wooden hinges, are during harvest time closed at night. 
Soma yillages have high round watch-towers, Icothd^, generally out 
of repair.^ O^jtsi^e the grfito is a Uanuiiian, a large shapeless stone, 
a Mah&dev^S, and sometimes- a Shitladevi’s, temple, and a pond 
geBjgtrally dry in the hot season, oxcept a hole dug in its bod. To meet 
the cost gf repairs, some ponds and wells have lands and Acacia 
arabioa, babul, groves attached. At the entrance gate are the houses 
of-thewMeghvai, the Kathodia, the Pinjara, the Kiimbhar, and other 
low caste non-cultivating classes. Tlicn foHnw, in the case of largo 
villages, the houses of the barber, the tailor, tho carpenter, Iho black- 
smith, and tho cultivators. In the ccnjbro are tho houses o£ the village 
shopkeeper, the Brahman, the devotee, atit ov gorji in Jain villages, 
a temple generally dedicated to Bam or'KrisWaa, and sometimes a 
Musalman mosque. Tho houses, built of stono^and mud, have, except 
in the Kora sub-division jin^l in Pachhain and a few othor places on 
the Ran, tiled roofs. Near the gate is a largo fold, vdda, for sheep 
and goats, of whi*Ii every villago has one or two lloeks. Fodder 
and cattle are kept in separate enclosures, where a member of tho 
family usually sleeps. 

There was, in 1872, a total of 167,378 houses, or, on an 
average, 25*75 houses to the square mile. Of tho total number, 
37,785 houses lodging 99,790 persons or 20*47 per cent^of the entirt*) 
population, at tho rate of 2*Gt souls to ouch houso, were buildings 
with walla of firo-lj#iked brieba and roots of tile. Tto reiriaiiiiug 
129,593 Jiouaes, accoiiiiuodatiiig 387,515 pcrsov« or 79*52 per cent 
with a pop&lation per houso of 2*99 souls, included all buildings 
covered with thatch or leaves or whose outer walla were of mad or 
sun-dried brick. ^ 

The chief village ofEcers paid by tho stale or the; people, are fho 
headman, paid, thp accountant, taldti, tho messenger, havdlddr and 
pantya^yiho craft snien,?;('r.s’?;J yd, v, the tracker, jmgi, tho guard, pamiida 
or kdthod'ids,^ tho strolling players, hhavdyds, the reveiiiio officers, 
dhrifs^and the headman’s assistant, ehaudkrL Host headmen enjoy 
land paying only a quit-rent, and, though not hereditary, tho offic(j 
is often handed down from fallujr to son Oi: icstivo occasions, tho 
headman holds aphiee of honour aTuongst the villagcjrs and is with his 
family asked by thent to diniK3r parties, or presented with uncooked 
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* In 1821 every village was fortiHcMl some of them prc'senting most fcu'midabloaiul 
almost insurmountaUio obstacles to troops iiiipnivhloft nitl^ guiis. They arc (lescrilAsil 
as ^11 built of stoiio except those at i^akhpat and Mtliulvi, square or oblong, with 
four, six, or ef^ht tt)wers, generally well built, but none surrounded by iMches. They 
■were supplied with water generally from wells. The R;lo’s forts were garrisoned by 
Arabs and the chief’s forts by their sulqects. The space wfU) generally' filled with 
tiled houses inhabited by JildejMs. They were furnished with guns of small calibre, 
with bad carriages, and in poor repair. Sir A. JBumes’ MS. 1828. The 1819 earth- 
quake threw down ^most every fortificpjbion in Ciitch. In 1828 there was scarcely a 
tenable fort/n thf> province. Ham. Des. of llindiistsm, 1. 587. 

^ The K;&thodiiis, literally wood- cuttcrH.j from kdth the rutchi for fuel, have do 
couneifjion with the K^thodiAs or Kathkaris, Terra japonica or hath makers of south 
(bijar^i and the Konkan. . ' ^ > 
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rations. Either Bhatias, Loh^nds^ Vanias, Khojas/orGMemans by 
caste, the talatis arc farmers of the petty dues that are levied in every 
village. They sometimes, but not more than other educated villagers, 
help tho headman to prepare the village accounts. Quards, 
havdlddrSy have only lately begun to be pdid in casfc. Jn proprietary, 
girdsia, villages they are still paid in grain, and in some places during 
harvest time they get bread from tho cultivjators in turn. Musaljpan 
or low class Hindu messengers, pantyds, are found in every village, and 
are paid by the villagers in grain worth about 10^;. (Rs. 5) a month. 
They servo as messengers and sec to tho wants of official travellers. 
Craftsmen, vasvdydsy literally settlors, including barbers, carpenters, 
potters, and others, are paid in grain or imcrusheii corn heads for 
ordinary, and in cash for spocial w^u’k. In some old villages they 
enjoy rent-free lands* Tratikors, pit gin, employed only in large 
villages, arc more iiedor tko orders of the village landlord than of 
tho villagers. Generally ])aid in grain and sometimes in cash, their 
income amounts to aboiit Km*. (Rs. <S) a iiionth. 'riiov are not bound 
to make good to tho villagers tlieir losses by tlufft, but when a 
theft has boon traced to a village its Kolis and Kjithodias as the least 
trustworthy classes are held responsible. .In girdsni villages, except 
when the person whoso property has bc'on stolen is his tenant, 
the proprietor makes up llio loss, Gmwds, pamifdftt found in some 
villages especially in Vngad enjoy reiit-frtJO lands. Kdthodids, 
jiiVays carryingai'ins, trace robberies, and in return arc allowed some 
abatement ifi ordinnry village payments and land tax. Bhavdyds, 
strolling players, come from Gnjarfit in tho dry senson and receive 
some customaVy payments from the cultivators. Dhrus, mid to take 
their nainOs from tho polar star, are stationary rcveniin oftfccrs, with 
tho charge of from ihreo to four villages. The headman's assistant, 
cliaiidhriy gets no pny, but is occasionally asked to dinner by thp 
villagers, l^lio common vifuigo fund is called tlio gate, jhdmpa, 
fund. Except iviithodias all villagers coiitributo to it, cultivators 
paying twice as much as tho rest, Clia.rities, public institiitions, 
except those of the Jains and xM nsalm.MUs, and exponses connected 
with tho visits of j^fficial travellers are paid from this fund. IJ^^idoa 
on death and marriage' occasions the villagers meet twice a year, on 
Gokal A'tham in the village tcniphj, and on new year’s day at tho 
ho^sc of the biggest nfhn, who, if the proprietor, girdda, or the state 
ngnit, mchtity gets presents of cocoahiits from the villagers. At 
funerals, except in tho case ’of tho lower castes, a man from each 
fjirnily goes with tho party to tho burning gi’oiiud. At marriages 
the villagers meet in til.' marriage hall, and get presents 

of dates. 

• f « ‘ 

Fi’om tho nncortaiiity of tlio rainfall and from thg pushing, 
vigorous character of the people, there is much more migration in 
Ciitch than ill most parts of the Bombay Presidency. The higher 
class of traders, among Hindus, Bhatias, Osval Vanias, and Lohan^, 
and among Miisalmans, Khojds, Moinans, and Bohorfis, are always 
ready to leave their homes in* search of cmploymeiit. J\Iany pf 
them have perinaneiifcly .settled in Bombay. And amohg the yj)ung 
men, a very large nuu^cr,^both of Hindus and Musalihans, leaving* 
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their families in Cutcli go to pash tlieir fortunes not only in Bombay 
and othe^ pafts of ludia^ but in Persia, Arabia, Africa, and China* 
M!iny of them amass considerablo fortunes and return to spend 
their gains in jt^welry, fcasjts, house and temple building, and the 
purchase of Jand.* Besides traders a few high class Hindus leave 
Gutch in search of employ mclit as clc3rks or in (Jovernment service. 
LihK) the traders, many of tho ’ iding artisans, masons, blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths, and weavers find work out of Cutch, and in years 
of Jicjfrcity. large numbers of tho poor are often for tlio time forced 
todeave their homes and seek a living eitlior in Gujarat or in SindJ 
Of the classes wjio in ordinaiy seasons niovtf about the province, tho 
chief are, of artisans, carpenters, blacksmiths, coppcrsmitlis, masons, 
and weavers who with little oapit^vl go from town to town ofTering their 
services or selling their wares ; of carriers, Afiirs, with their bullock- 
carts, Charans, Lohanas, and Menuuif^ with* their pack bullocks, 
potters with their asses, and Siiidis with lUotr camels; and of tho 
lower classes, sjioplujrds, Ods or wandering diggers, cotton cleaners, 
and labourcu’s, especially field labourers in harvest time. Of 
immigrants, polishers, bhu^ksmiths known as Gadalias, and Ods, 
come from Marwar and reUirn within the year ; and hi the cold and 
hot seasons traders from Cabiil and coppersmiths from Kathiawar 
come and sell their fruit and brass vessels, and return before tho 
rains set in. 
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' According to the rctwna in 1802, ‘i5,000 left; in 1863, 35,000 j jn 1864, 23,000 ; 
in 1865, 23.750 ; in 1860, 18,000 ; in 1867, 20,267 ; m 1868,20,000 ; in 1870, 15,000 ; 
and iu 1875, ^,000. ^ / 
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CHAPTER IV. * . 

« 

A^GRICULTURE.* 

The Cntch aralilo ami is estimated at about 1,450,000 acres, of 
vvliicli about 000,000 bcdoiig to the Rao and 850,000 to itoaller 
chiefs and landlords. ^ As most of the soil is sandy alid easily tilled, 
holdings are lai’^o avi^ra^^in^ about thirty-five acres. The dry crops 
are generally sown in July, A'shad, and lujrvested at the beginning 
of October, A\^o. About llietimeof the'carly harve;.t, cold weri.ther 
crops arc sown, all of them in watercMl garden glands. Watered 
hot-weathcu* crops, sown in March, Chaifra, and reiiped in June, 
Jetli, are liable to suffer from an early rainfall. 

^J7ic ordinary field tools arc : the plough, Ital; the weeding plough 
or hoo, kalia or ramp; the seed drill, danfdl ; the weeder, vikhedo 
or dhandin: the hoe, kodali; the scythe, ddtardu ; the hand hoe, 
kharpi; the" rake, dantdii; the scraping hoe, parJo ; the leather 
water bag and lift, kos^ ; and for harvest work, a high stool; a 
leather-covered cano 01' irmi winnowing and a leather or 

leather-covered bamb ‘00 basket. T'hougb its values* is best 'understood 
in garden-land villages maniiro is cai*cfully preserved throughout 
the country. In the dry weatlier, sheep and cattle are fed and 
stalled in the fields, and litter is laid about them and afterwards 
stored. House* and yard .sweepings are in most places carefully 
gathered. In tho hot weather they are spread on the land, 'and the 
field ploughed or worked with the hand hoe, koddlL Less commonly, 
the soil is first lcV)soned and then manured, an acre of watered land 
getting on an average from 30 to 40 cart-loads (11 to 15 tons) of 
manure. Bird dung, gathered from the floors of ruined buildings 
fc'rd from under trees where birds roost, is much used in growing 
in Jons, and rotten fish and castor-seed cakes are sometimes dug in 
round maugo-tree roots. Bones and lime can'*be had in plenty, but 
until lately they were never utilized. Except that salt-earth is 
sometimes mixed with water to ripen irrigated crops and to improve 
rlayey lands, salt is nc^^'er used as a fertilizer^ Salt lands are 
often improved by falling them with fine dust or blown sand, and 


‘ Materials for great part of^this chapter have been supplied by Mr. Vindyakriv 
Ndrityan NAib Diw.^D. 

3 The chief parts of the water-lift are, besides the leather bag, ho8^ two untanned 
leather ropes, a larger, mrat, and a smaller, two upi;|^hts«.^8upporting a 

wheel one foot nine inches in diametw and with a one foot long^iron or wood aide, 
and close to the ground a wheel two feet two inches long and about six iilches in 
diameter on which the smsdler rope works. 
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gardens, v<idis,hy throwing intothhni road scrapings and pond silt. 
In no past o£the province is the land burnt before it is sown. And 
es^ept in (Jne or two places as at Jatavada in Pranthal, lands are 
seldom flooded that they may bo enriched by the silt. In the 
alluvial cc»ast tracts, hhitM, th;it it may bo thoroughly turned, the 
soil is oftetf dug instead of ploughed. 

Itfter spreading his fifild wilu manure the hiisbaiulman ploughs 
it onqp 01* twice. The plough, diawn by one pair of bullocks, does 
not*go more than throe inches deep. A skilled cultivator rakes off 
roots, Veeds, and dry sticks, and levels t he ground. A loss careful 
worker uses^oniy the hoe, haVuiy or in ])oor lands, lit only for 
pulse, does nothing fill the rain falls. After the first rainfall 
(June -July) millet, hajri, is sofn, tin* seed^ being mf)stly covered 
by the harrow. After the millet is^iii, f*'»ni(‘s tlie sowing of 
cotton and of guvdr and knrad^two kinds o! early pulse. When 
millet, hdjri, and pulse, f/Krdr and hovady are about a. foot higli the 
spa-ce between tie rows is foosened liy a wt?eder, vILltcdo, Millet is 
sometimes weeded by the hoe, both before and after the loosrniing, 
and is occasionally more than once loosened with the weed(^r, but Tor 
pulse one loosening is tlnlught enough. When cotton jilanfs are 
about a foot high, tlio earth afioiit them is loosemul l)y the weotler, 
hoed and weod(ul a second tim(‘, and after the second wijeding, to 
wither tlio surface niots and < I rive (h)wn the main rooli^; tin? Ix'st 
husbandmen again ])lougli and h'vcd I he liehl. In ga-rd(*n Jands, ntdlft, 
millet, bdjriy is childly grown, (^>tton and Indian millet , ///nir, aro 
seldom raised as g:frd(ni cropS. If tln^ rainfall is thmdy, millet 
wants no \Yater in (In* beginning <d‘ the sisis^in. Ibit if j lienwiro 
no signs of rain betoro the end of dune, Jrthy tlie field is plouglied 
and levelled, divided into bmls, /rynnhs*, ami the scuhI sown and 
wintered. When tlie [)lants are about i# foot high, tlui soil is twicii 
weeded by the hand hoe, h’hm'id, * 

The harvest operations are : for cotton throe pickings about tlio 
end of hkibniary at intervals of tmi or fifteen days; for millet about 
the ]jeginning of October, first the cutting of# f lie heads and 
afterwards of the stalks ; for Indian milhd-, also early in October, 
either the cutting of the heads and aftei'WJirds t he rooting up of 
the stalks or the# cutting of lu^ads and stalks togidher about a fewt 
from the ground; for (;arly pulse, ?/n«r/ and gnrdr, in October, the 
close cutting over by ^ shovel, and fof Larad, almost at the same 
time, the digging out by the hoe, hhuyL 

The chief products aro^ of (jarly, hharif, crops, millet, pulse, and 
cotton, and of late, rti7u^ crops, whcifit, baiTc^y, iip’ain, and raposecicP. 
Rice is not grown. Common millet, hdjriy l^enicillaria spi^’ata, one 
of the staple crop§, is of two kinds, a small, bhithro, and a large, 
mahudo. Large millet sown in middling soils grows best when 
the land is slightly salt. Millet wants wattr and llonrishos best as 
a garden crop. It is generally .grown by itself, lint in Abdasa 
and VdgadWt is sown with mag and %ora(L In Abdasa each crop 
is reap^jd as it*ripens, and in V’agatl all three are cut together ami 
separated aftei^ cleaning. In a mixed field;,at:i‘ordiiig to the quality 
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of the soil, from two-thirds to tliree-fourths of tho vhole crop ia 
millet. The yield of millet varies from sixty-fold in middling soil, 
to 250 fold in watered land. Indian millet, jw-uar* Sorghnm 
vulgare, is chiefly grown in clayey soils. It ia rarely , watered and 
is for the most part sown by itself. There are fiive chief sorts, 
jiivdr and pyrlicir, sown in June or. July soon after^ millet and 
cotton ; gmidali sown before the setting jn of the cold weathe^or 
about the end of August (Shmccm) ; chastio sown aboujb the end 
of February and grown by imgatioii ; and ratad sown in July and 
August wilh othcir grain as a dry crop, or in the hot season as a 
wat(ired crop. fl^h(i a/erage yield of jnvdr is abo^t sixty- fold. 
Wheat, gliau, Tritienm mstivuin, is chiefly irrigated. Unwatered 
wheat is grown only in par bs of Vm gad liablo to flooding. Some 
soils in the coast alliwial lands, hnitliiy are suited to the growth 
of wheat, but tluy are of small ar(‘a, and by the beginning of the 
cold Avtvithor tlu^ land is giiuerall}' too dry for sowing wheat. 
Wheat is gonendly reaped in Fcbrnary ( Mnlut), The average produce 
of irrigated wheat is about fiftcHm-fold rising to thii^ty-fold in very 
gaod seasons. Barley, ju/;, llordoiim hc^xastichor^ though less than 
'whea.l, is grovvn by irrigation. Tlie clinuiio, soil, and "water seem 
snittul to it. Like wheat it is neaped in January {Mcthq,), 
yometinies, lest either crop should fail, a hold is -sown half with 
barlo}'' and half willi wh(*a.l-. Ndgliy Bleusino corocana-, and banti^ 
rPanicnm spicafum, liolli cold weat her crops, are grown only in small 
(juantiti('s and never vvitliout walering. TJiey are found in the 
south alluvial plain, hhtfhiyiind ijj the plain, lad-/;, north-west of 
Bhiij about Dliiuodhar. 

l\nrady Jfliasouliis nconitifolins, an early crop, i^ in the most sandy 
parts grown from yc'ar to year in nearly the same flelds. It is for 
the most ])ai-t st)wn liy itscH*. but is sometimes mixed with gnifdr, 
Gncnr, r>am(^p>is })soralioides, au early, khnrif, crop is largely 
grown in samly loam, sometimes by itself, sometimes niixod with 
korad, A crijp of giirdr is thought, to do good to the soif. Mag, 
l^ha.se(Jns radiates, like gardr, an (*arly crop, is grown In sandy 
loam. It is sown with millet and sometimes with the v^trbty of 
Indian millet known as parlidr. In (Jutch, gram, Cicer arietinum, 
a cold weather crop,, is vm*y little gTown. Adad, Phaseolus mungo, 
and chenna, Panicum miliacenni, are sometimes g^own in the cold 
weather in fields that liavo already yielded ar early crop. 

Castor-oil seed, erandia, Bicinus communis, an early crop, is 
gtmcrally soavu in the same field as cotton. In parts of Abdasa 
and Vagad it is in a very few cases sown by itself. When sown 
together the propou’tion of castor seed t(,', cottoil seed varies from 
oiie-tcnth to one-iifteenth. Two kinds of gingelly seed, tal, white 
and black, Sesamum indicum and Verbesina sativa, are grown in 
the rainy so.ison. ■ Sesamum is sown by itself chiefly in Vagad and 
parts of Abdasa ; in other places it is sown with cotton or millet. 
Raposeod, ,sarsav, Brassica napus, is gi’own as a cold weather crop 
in watered lands, sometimes by itself and sometimea»wJl!ii wheaL 

Cotton, ru, Gossypipm herbacoum, sown in clayep soils, ingrown 
chiefly in Vagad, Kanthj, and eastern Abdasa. It ia of the yearly 
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variety called hroda, and like Dholera cotton is picked in its 
capsule. *1^! is almost all grown as a dry crop and generally with 
caftor seed, though of late years in aoitie places the -practice has 
been stjirted of growing it by itself. It is picked twice or sometimes 
thrice about the *ud of February. The average outturn of clean 
cotton for tfie whole province may be e.stimated at from fifty to 
eig^ij pounds an acre. • 

Sugfircdne, sardi, Saccharum oincinarum, is grown only in small 
qu^tities, chiefly in central Cutch in llie eonutry cullivated 
by th^ Momna Kanins, and about Anjar fyid Miindra. Tobacco, 
vajjctf or hajjaP, Nicotiaua tabacnm, is grown only in small 
quantities. Among vegetables, carrots, Daiicns earota, 

rank first, Cutch being I'anions* for fts*cavrots used for fodder and 
pickling. Chillies, marcld, Cii])sicnm iinijimiii, in.i, small, and onions, 
kdnda. Allium cepa, and garlic, fn-vun, Alliuni siiiiviim, a largo, crop 
sometimes exported to Bombay. Uf Iruits the mango, dmha, 
Mangifora indica, and guava, jamphnl, Psi<linm pycifeiMim, are by 
the help of water largely grown. 'J'ho datft palm, hlu'ireki, I’lnenix 
sylvestris, is cultu’atod in some parts of tlio sandy watc‘r-b('armg 
yellowish-brown ^oil. Inferior to those frojii Arabifi, I’ersia, and 
Sind, the Cutch* date is better tlmu jiuy other grown in western 
India. It is eaten as it ripems witliont dryirig or storing. 'I'lio 
cocoanut, mi/’W, Cocos niieifora; grape, Vilis* vinifora^ 

pomegranate, dddlum, I’nniea grauatiim; leimm, limhn, Citru.s 
bergamia ; yapia or h(t.k ckihda, Carioa papaya ; and plantain, ’hr.la, 
Musa paradisiaca, ar*e cultivatc’U in sinall (piantitii's.* Melons of 
various kinjjs grow in profusion at all seasons. • 'I'lio best varieties, 
tho grapo and musk melons, are raised in river beds Vip(nnng in 
April, May, and June. Tbe fruit of the piln, Salvadora p(?rsica, 
about the size of a currant, .and yellowi.sh or diirk red, is pleasant, 
hut sticky and so har.sh as to blister the mouth. • 

Of cultivating classes the chief in order of Tinmbcr arc Osval 
Vanias, Bajputs or Crinisias, including Jadojas and Vfighel.as; Aliirs; 
Momna,Kanl)is; Leva Kanbis ; BIumishIis ; KuniJ»har.s; fciuthars 
and ^hdvsdrs. Of these, VaniAs, Girasia ltajf)nts, Lovfis, and 
TTarndin Rajputs are the most prosperous. In intelJigenec Vanias 
hold the first jjlace, but in industry they rank below Jjtwa Kaubw. 
Girilsia Rajputs are a well manuoi-od cl!is.s, some of thorn men of 
capital. In some rcs^rects, Ahirs and Karadia Rajputs rank next 
to G-irfisUs. But though stupid, Momna Kanbis ai-e Ircttor cultivators. 
Bhansfilis, Kumbhdrs, f^ntbars, and Uhavsilrs arc iudifFrrrent 
husbandmen, tho Knmbhars adding to the jprolits of their holds by 
occasionally acting as ptrtters, bricklayers, and day-labourers. In 
Vagad, besides the above classes, Malis, Bralimaus,' Dhcd», Khavds 
also called Golds, the descendants of Rajputs by slave girls, and' 
others cultivate.- On the whole the cultivators of Cutch are not 
generally in debt. • 

As the Cjjteh watw-supply depends almost wholly on the rainfall, 
and*a 8 themri&.llis.m 08 t uncertaiij, droughts are common. The 
saying'is that ri, famine comes once every ten years. Blights are 
rare,* but much damage is often done by locusts, and sometimes a 
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were also opoiKul in lilinj, Mjiiulvi, Minulra, and Anjarjand private 
cliarify ladpridby y-ivin^^ daily d()l(‘Sr of Food. 'Hio dislruss, increased 
by bands of doslifido wanderers on tlicn’r wayto ISirid^wasmo^t severe. 
Many sold tlunr eliiiiren for food. A cat or do^ Avas a 'delicacy and 
even bnnian tlesli Avaseatini. In 181 o, still known as undcriu or the 
rat y(‘ar^ a pi'oinisln^ early harvest was destroyed by rats, which 
swarming over the lields carried oil llic^ears of corn and stored them 
in their holes.* In 1820 heavy j’ain rotted the grain and Indian 
millet and wheat Avere frost-l)itteii, grain prices rising io about 
thirty-nine pounds the rupee (<> ^yd/As- tlie Icon'), In '1825 the 
Fail lire of rain ci-’iisod great scarcit y. Torelieve the distress a,»la.rg0 
number of Avells Averti dug, the IJamirsar lake was deepened, the 
workers ivceiving a, daily Awage oF four-fifths of a pound of 

g-Lain, and Food was “distributed both by the state and by private 
persons. In 1820 rats again a])peared, but did less damage than 
in 1815. In 1884 the promise of a good haiwest was destroyed by 
locusts, Avho ate every green thing, crops, grass, and tree leaves. 
One flight swept through Ilhuj filling some of the houses so thickly 
^s to put a stop to all coakiug. Grain rose to twenty-six pounds the 
rupee {4} pdtis the IX)ri). 1809, 1841, and ^842 were years of want, 
llao Desstl ji employed the destitute in building several pfiClaces and in 
Avoikiug at the II aniirsar and Desalsar lakes. Between two and three 
thousand Avorkers were employed, the daily wages being at the rate 
of 1| pounds (1 pdti) of grain for a man and four-fifths of a pound 
(i jHiti) fora boy. 1846, 1849,oand 1858 wore years of K;^ort rainfall 
and failure of crops, Avith grain at from twenty siaf to thirty-fiine , 
pounds the rupee to 6 pdfis the kor!). In 1861 an gimost cdmple.to 
failure of raiu caused’ iiluch distress. Work was offered om the 
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little by frost. Of the early famines very little is kne^. In 1577 
Cutch passed through a time of much distress. Th@ 'Well-to-do 
were ruined, and oven largo landlords, Jdghirddrs, were forced to 
set^k help from the Kiio. During the latter half of the eigjiteenth 
ceiitury there AV(>re seven famine years, 1746, rl767, 1766, 1774, 
J782, J 784, and 1791. The J746 famine Avaa severe. To relievo 
the jioor the Rao had large quantities of food cooked near the-^Bid 
or grain market gatii at Bhu j, and allowed all who came to eat what 
they liked, and take home enough for one other person.’ , The 
building en^clcd on i\io cooking spot is still called jTo/ix Vdli 
VarnmlL In 1791 the''j‘ains Failed amt the countjy swarmed with 
black ants AAdiich AV(u*e eaiim in largo (pian titles by the cattle. 
iJuriiig the [ircsent century* there juive been many bad years. In 
1806 a. scarcil v caused by locusts was in the ui»xt season followed 
by a i’ailurii of raiu. ^ flanutdih* Eatidj Muhammad, then at the head 
of tin? slate, opcunUl shops in Hhiij and sold grain at about 
twonly-si\ pounds thii rnp(‘e (d* p^/7/**'4he /or/). Large numbers 
migral(Ml to Sind and i;ei urm^d after i*ain fell. ISvne years later 
(L816) came I he lu'rci'st and most desj ruetivi*, Oimine on record. 
Destitulo and unruly bauds ])assiiig to Sind plundered the villages, 
and grain was sohl only in avi*1I guarih'd stores. f^-**ices once rose to 
ten ])()nnds tlu* rnpoe (1.1 pdf {s tho kori). To ndiiwe the distress, 
Avork Avas ulfered on the Desalsar lake at Mhuj, on a daily wage of 
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Desalsar and didmirsar lakes, the labourers being paid a daily wage, 
of If poua^s 0 for a nian and f of a pound (J puti) for a boy. 
Grain duties were remitted and at state stores grain was sold at from 
thirty-tjiree to thirty-nine pounds the rupee (5 to 0 pdtis the kon). 
Between 1862 >ncl*1877 came a succession of unfavourable seasons. 
In 1868 the^tate opened a store, pedtd, and sold giain at the rate 
of twenty-six pounds tlie ru])(. (4 path the^wi). In 1869 the 

promise o^ a good harvest was de troyod by letcusts, and in the two 
following years the rain was scanty and the crops bad. The 1872 
crops yere damaged oy locusts, and from scanty and unseasonable 
rain those of the next three years were so foor lliat many people 
were forced to fcavo Cutch. In 1877 the rain, though abundant, 
was unseasonable, the early crops ftiih'tl and the st'arcity pressed 
hard on the poorer classes. A kind of hiT-k, Imnda, di<l much 
damage scraping (ho seed out of the (iclds. relieve the distress 
half the grain import dtics were remitted, wcll5 were dug and works 
opened, chiefly the Tuna-A-njar and Alaudvi-Hhuj roads, Local 
subscriptions were collected; some rich incrchauls sold grain at low 
prices; and supiJics were forwarded for distribution by Cutch 
residents in Bombay. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CAPITAL. 

Except the forturics raadc by trsidcrs settled in foreign parts, 
there is not much saving in Cut(‘h. "I’ownsmen spend their surplus 
income in nuikiug oruauienis, house buildings trading, and money 
lending. Villa gtu's invest- their savings in lending money or grain. 

nMen of ca])ital are, among ITindus chiefly tJralunans, Vanias, 
Bhatias, Lohnnas, and Uusnis, and among Musalmans, Khojas, 
Memans, and Ilolioras. They number about 500, of whom abgut 
400 have an estimated cajiital varying from £3000 to £5000 
(Jls. 30,000 - 50,000); about eigbty-iive from £5000 to £30,000- 
4(lls, 50,000 - 3,00,000); and about liitoen of more than £30,000 
(Its. 8,00,000). The Outch banker keeps live books : (1) tho journal, 
dvro, bringing together for each day from ilie cash book, rojmiel, 
from the bill register, hiindlni nodh, and from other expansions, all 
transactions both cf^h and adjustments ; (2) tl\o ledgen, khdtdvahi, 
containing an abstract of all enti*ies iniidc in the dvro arranged in the 
order of their date ^s under tho names of tho persons to whom tljey 
refer; (3) Itohadvah!, cohtaining all ready-paid items; (4) the 
bill register, jUiKjadvahi, showing all bills of exchange issued and 
discharged; and (5) the hdthva hi or note book. Some ^bankers 
keep only two books, and only a few have a separate interest book, 
vidjrahi. Money lending is a branch of most merchants' lj‘,usiness. 
In towns the chief money-lenders are of Hindus, Vanias, Bfiatias, 
Atits, Brahmans, and Lohanas, and of fi^usalmans, Bohoras, 
Memans, and Kht)ja's. In villages the chief monpy-lenders are, of 
Hindus, Kajputs, Vanias, Lolianas, Bhatias, and Kanbis, and of 
Musalmans, Memans and Khojas. Small ‘traders add to their 
capital by borrowing money at interest, using the advances partly 
in trade, and partly in lending at higher^, rates. 

About fifty Cutch firms hold the place of bankers issuing exchange 
bills, hundU, and lading money to traders': Bills of exchange for 
sums va'tying frotri £1 to £700 (Rs. 10 - 7000) are freely issued 
and taken generally at a discount of from J to i®per cent. Bills, 
for as much as £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000), are sometimes though rarely 
accepted. They are of two kinds, ndmjog, in which the payee's name, 
and sMhjog, in which some distinguishing mark of the payee's, is 
entered. Some bills are paid at^onco, some, though ^ayafele at sight, , 
are not paid till the day after presentation, and some are ^Jayafele 
after a period of from onli to ninety -one days. In the case of ba th of 
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these bills, the banker pays at his risk. If a bill is lost a second 
called peth js given. A bill can be rejected either on presentation, 
or en the expiry of the term. But if the banker once binds himself 
on oath^to accept the bill, ho cannot reject it even though the issuer 
of the bill becojae.^insolveilt in the interval. Bills are sold like 
any other . efimmodity by making entries in the books of tho seller 
and the buyer. In Maiujvi, A 'ar, and Mnndra, the bill passes 
through tl^e hands of a broker vvlirse rates are ono-tw( 5 lfth per cent. 

On loans a common craftsman has, on personal security, to 
pay yeariy interest varying from nine to twelve pen* cent ; a cultivator 
from six to twelvi^pcr cent \ and a day labourdi’ from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. 

The Eao has a mint at which •gold* silver, ^nd copper coins are 
manufactured; The gold coins are the rav.^ai utuhor (Ujiial to 100 
silver koris, the half mohor equal io fifty silver and the golden 

equal to 26i silver koris, 1^he silver -coins are the y>a?ic/iio 
equal to five silver koris, ardli^h'mrlno equal to 2i ko7'isy the kori worth 
about one-fourth ^ of tho Imperial rupee, and the half kori. I'ho 
copper coins are iiiedhahit 0 (pial to one-eighth of a /cori, the dhingla 
equal to of njkori, tho dalcda (jqual to y\-th of a^ori, and the 
trafnbia equal to of a kori. Up to the death of Rao Dcsalji IL 
(18()0) these coins had on one side tho name of the Emperor of 
Delhi in Persian, and on tlio otlnn- the uanto of tlic llao indlovmagri 
characters. Since I8t)0 the name of Her Majesty ^ho Queen- 
Empress Victoria has been su))stitiited for that of tho Delhi Emperor. 
Besides British hid ian* coins tlieif) are gold guineas, JollTirs of three 
kinds, moha^s and and silver dollars, dkarnrdfiy viios^, and 

ugaridfi ; but they are not current and arc takci/by money changers 
at no fixed rates of diseoniit. 

Among Cutch bankers and traders cas8s of bankruptcy are rare. 
When a trader finds that lio cannot meet his liabilities, ho shuts his 
shop and storehouse, calls his cre<iit{)rs, and shows them how 
matters sitand. The creditors choose? sonic^ pen-sons to andit the 
accounts^ and if the bankrupt ivCiis{‘s to show his books, he is lialde 
to be Criminally prosecuted. WJum the inquiry is over, except tho 
necessaries of life, his. movable? and iuirnovablo property is attached 
and divided ratoajjly among hiscrcMlilors. I fj casrs, when lie proniis<^ 
to pay so much in the rupee or by iiislalmenls, ho is, by olfering a 
surety, allowed to kee}? possession of hu\ property. 

Twenty-five yejirs ago carpenters and masons used to get 6d, 

(4 anna.?) a day, and ordir^iry day labourers rid. (2 anna^). Tho 
present daily wage of a carpenter or masoiys l.v. Sd. (10 aimas) and^ 
of a labourer fid. (4 a^iias). As a rnlo lal)»^urers are paid in 
cash. Durinl^ the present year (1870) at Bhuj the? prices of tlie 
chief grains were : •millet, bdjro, l*eni(jillaria spi(;ata, siweiiteen and 
a half pounds the rupee; Indian millet, yaivir, Sorghum vulgare, 
twenty-three pounds ; Sindhi red rice, fiftedh, and white, tliirteen 
pounds ; ma^ Phaseolus radiatus, 4wonty-two pounds ; korad, 
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Phaseolua aconitifolius, twenty-eight pounds, and ’wheat, Triticum 
asstivum, fifteen pounds the rupee. • , • 

The prices of millet, horadi and rice arc available only for the 
years given in the following table : t- • 

Catch Produce Prices^ Poumh for the Rupee, 1740- 187^. 
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Biijn*, luillot, ami pulse, korad, l^liascolus acoiiitifoluis. 


Gold and' silver arc sold by A\?(‘ight. '.Plic weights differ in 
dilYerent‘])laces. A’^inoco of gold weighing 1 Jst Mandvi 

and Muiidra will weigh eJ. Ibiuj ]i)i\ <fufluhias\ These metals arc 
weighed accoriliiig t{> I he following scale : four viatjff, one rati ; three 
771 //.S’, one on! ; and sixtemi ir'ils, one (jadidno, (iroeerh's, spices, alum, 
and all metals t-xeept gold ami silver are sold l>y weight according to 
the following scale : four jutisnhJulr>iy one jinrf/ni/i ; t^vn nflvUinks, one 
‘pdsrr; two pdsvrSy ardhsry ; two nrf///.v/;yw, one.s’cr^; six^.yc?\<?, one 
j)dki pdnch-srrl : two pthirlisi ris, one d(t,s.sfiro j two dafiserds, one 
ad Inna m ' ; two adlniKuiSy one manki^ ; mid tw(‘nty one khdndL 

IVarls and ]n'eci()iis stones are sold hot li hy weight and number. In 
bjiying jewels w pdluh riqiec contains korh, and akdclia rupee three 
Jioris, Opium is sold by Aveight according to the "’following scale : 
thirty-seven and a \mU jnu a Aokddfi, one uyr; «nd forty 5f3r5 one 7nan, 
In Mandvi silk is sold by Aveiglit according to the following scale : 
thirty-five jtnia dokdd.^-, one jx'tka. Wer ; and forty palm aers, oxkepdka 
7nnn, Ivory when Avholc is sold according to the following scale : 
thirty-two^H/ia dok^lds due srr; and fifty .sw/rif one mim. 

Grain 4s sold by cylinder-shaped capacity measures^ The scale 
is : two (Jmthlds, one pardlu ; two pavdlds, one pdtvi or pdli ; tw'o 
patch, one tokndia ; two tokadids, one choia j two choidsy one map ; 
four maps, one ndni sal^j four ndni sais, one clwsiii ; two chosids. 


* Xt present a ser is equal to forty phtfaU'. h, 

2 'I'herc are two maun, a uutn of forty-eight, anil a hiclio iftan of forty, %k'rsi 
In Hhuj the svi/ containing eight mtpa is called moti sai, •» 
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ono haro ; two Jidrds, one halsi ; and Cen kalda, one mudo. Excepting 
tiiinuel aiul^wioollen cloth which are sold by the yard, cloth is 
soldp by the gaj. A Ciitch gaj coinmonl}’’ called the Idkhdsai gaj is 
divided^ into twenty-four parts called tasus. In some places a gaj 
of the sizie of a fore-aTm, (•all(‘d hdthio, is used. IVimming, 

kinariy is soW m bundh's of eigljfenn each. Wood is sold by 
measuring its length and Ihickness by tin? hisdhi gaj, which is 
29 J inches long, Iti ManSvij’ I Anjnj' wood is iiieasiirt?d a(*cording 
to the following scale : twenty visrdsls, one ristm ; and t wenty viwd^, 

» one gaj. In Mundra the scales are : twenty-four risvdsis, one vl.svOy 
and twenty-four oisvd.^^ one gaj. In all stato*towns and villages the 
weights and inoasflres are made? and stamped l)y (be statij, and are 

thence purchased by the dealers for tb^ir.own use, 

* • 
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CTIAPTEU VI. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

SECTION I. -TRADE. 

The only motnlh'cr roads in Cntcli aro tliirty-six miles betwocn 
Hlinj and Aland vi, an<l tt ii inih s ljolwi‘on Anjar aiul Tuna. Of fair 
weather tracks tlunx are in all si\t(H‘n extending over a total distance 
oL‘ 7d2 miles, 'riie (dnef are a road Ixitween lihiij and Anjar, 
twenty-funr niil(‘s ; ht'tween Afundraand Mandvi, tXveiity- four miles; 
l)(j.tween Anjar and {Shikarpiir by llliacliaii, forty iiiiles; botwoon 
Blinj and Lakhpat by Madh, c-i|<hty^ mil(*s ; Ix^twcoii Bhuj and 
filundra, hveiuy-tlirec; miles ; botwcH'U Afijarnnd Mundra,twoTity-fpur 
miles; l)(Mwei‘U Alfmdvi and Jakliau, forty miles; between Bhuj and 
Bi'lii by Uapar, ni!n'ly-'<i\ mib^s; between Bin ij and Ijaklipat by 
r Ivjtlulra, niiK ly mih*s; betw(‘(*n Kolliai'a and Njii’ayansar, forty 
mill's; beirveen Lima and Mandvi^ sixty-fivo miles; l)otweon Bebur 
and Mandvi, tifty-louv miles; biilwi'on Khavda. and Bhuj, thirty-two 
miles; betwei'ii Bi^la and Anjar, si'venly-fonr miles ; between Anjar 
and Uohar, ten uiib-;; and betwi'en Uela and, I'altinsvii/ thirty-six 
miles. Kxe(‘pt in Ihe Ih.in, wJieri' Uiere is the risk of a ehaiieo 
plunderini,^ fbc rf»ads may at all times, by day and night, bo 

safely Ivavi'lli'd. 

In ihe districi^ of I a and Kaiiiln, along ponm of the public 
thoronirl) fares, eharilahl ts-oi.s Imve built rest-houses, (Uiarmshdlds. 
T.'lie stale has (mill a iiavc'llers’ bane’alow and a large rest-house 
at Daisra, halt wa\ bi‘tve(*ii 151m j and Mandvi, a smaller rfest-houso 
at Bit Assambia, ]»et\\een Dai.sra and Alandvi, and a travellers^ 
bungalow at AIand\^. 

Of the different boats used in (hitch, one, the Icotia comes ready 
made irom tin* Malabar covi-st. dhio rest I’/ro built in Cutch, at 
Jlamlvi, Afundra, Tuna, and dakluiu. Tlie builders are Musalmans 
called Vadhiis and Jlindii Sutluirs. Tl’o timber both for the hulls 
^ and fori ho masts ctmn**^ *'rom the Koiikau, Kilnara, and the Alalabar 
coa.st. h'lie sails f.re mad(^ of cotton, W(^ven in the villages round 
iliindvis hulls are eolounnl with tar, and sometimes with 

])aint, J\nd caulked with cotton dipped in oiL When necessary, 
they are re])nired by rubbing the np])or parts of the hull with a 
mixture of cement, o?i, and tjmjal, Balsamodendron mukul. In 
Culeh harbours, besides canoes, jolly boats, fishing Loats, and ferry 
boats, six kinds of deeji-sea trading vessels arje JpanS: the paddv, 
liurdi, hdln, gnu jo, h(ujala,imll haivla. Canoes, /igdi, dug'out of a 
single tree trunk froHi 12 to 22^ feet long and from 2i to 3 feet 
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broad, from a4)olTt 7 to 18 cwta. (12- J hhanAu) biirdon, and coatmg 
from £5 t%«£t2 10^?. (Rs. 50-125), are rowed by paddle, a, gcmerally 
by*a crew of three or four men, and are used cliiefl}’^ for lisluug and 
carryiiiig passengers to and from ships. Ciiicli-buiUjr^lIy boats from 
lOJ to 19^ feet ka^ and to I J broad, and from about 1 I cvvts. to 
1^ tons (2 ^tkhdndis) burden,. cost from 120 to £40 (lbs. 200 - 400). 
Besides four oars, they Jiave a mast vviili one sail and a, (Tt‘W of 
from foiir|to seven men. Tli / are ehicdly nsml in harbours to take 
saik^jrs^from one ship to an(»ll '‘r. ^I’he ba-rv bocut, fam, built in 
Cutch is from 0 to 12 long and I A lo 0 b'cl bnuid, and I’rom 
about li to 2 tons ( i - 0 /i7nf;/Jcvf) buiahm. (liKsting from £20 lo £d0 
(Bs. 200 - »‘300), *il has paddles work(‘d by one or two sailors. The 
fishing boat, ?>?rn7///ru, is (»f Iwo kinds, ^a Jarg(i and asniall, both built 
in Cutch. The small lishing boat 9 to £S fo^i. long ami IVojn lo 
6^- broad, is from 14/ cwts. to 2J tons •(2 - 0 i-h*'* ndlA burdtm, and 
has a mast with om* sail, bjiir oars, and a ciyw of from two to four 
men. They an' used Idv oa»ii*ying |ia>seiig< rs to a?id fi‘(»m shi])s amt 
sorneiiin(3S fur fishing-. 1'ln' laigt? 7yn/^7///rr/, about 27 feel long 
10-J broad, about* 2S^ tons ktunKUs) burden, and costing ft;j.>iji 
£20 to £G0 (Rs. 200- GOO)^ has one tria^t and two sails and a »‘rew 
oE^four or live. men. Tiny cruise b(‘tw(*eu the (jfiteh ami Sind 
ports, and are itsed to bring* niangrov e and oilier .sea -growing* timb(‘r. 
Of deop-sca trading boats there* an* tin yyude'r, fnmi 27 to ;>7l i‘e(‘t 
long by lOJ to I7) broad, of from 2Sl (o G2] tons bSO - 1 fo /i7/7//7/V)i 
burden, and costing from loOO (o UtoO f Its. oOOO - It has 

two masts and thT*(‘('. sails arnica cr(‘W' of from four to s(‘sen im'ji. 
They trade with Kathiawar, Konkan,aml Malabar ])orts. Tin* ndndiy 
from 27 to 40^ feet»long by lOj in 12 J broad, from about 28 lo 80 
ions (80- 227) khUuUf^) burden, and cost ijig from I.IOO to tIGOO 
(Bs. 5000-16,000), has one mast ami throe sails, and a crew of 
from four to twelve m(‘ji. The w'tvdl lr:u.h‘s wdlh llassora, Zanzibar, and 
Maskat. The hdln, from 27 to 40i feet Jofig* by I Of, to I(>A broad, 
varying* from about 28 to 80 tons (80 - 225 /f/eb/d/v) lainh-ii, and 
costing froJii £500 to £1<)50 (Rs. 500t) - IG,5tM))^ lias three ma^ls 
and tw© sails and a crew of from four t<* iwelvi‘,mon. Tin; hdiK 
sails to Zanzibar, Alciskat, and other porls, and is ihe chief trading 
vessel in Cutch. I^he from 871 to 18 b'ct long^ by 15 lu 

broad, varying 4 * 1-0111 62.1 to 125 tons ri75-:>50 Ichdndis) burden, 
and costing from ^lOOtfto £2800 (Rs. 109)00- 28,000), has thn*(3 
masts and throe sailsrand a crew of fnan eight to lift(*en men. TJie 
gun jo trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, and other ports. Tin* hohdoy from 
42 to 45 feet long by ItfA to 18 broad, varying from about 28 to 
125 tons (tS0-S5() kluhidis) burden, and c(wting from £500 to £2400 
(Rs. 5000-24,000) hat^ two masts and tliree^ails, a, ml a crew Tjf 
from fmir tft twelve men. The hattda trades to Zanzibar, Maskat, 
and other distant ports, l^he bagala, Enim 42 to 57 feej: long by 
16J to 19|^ feet broad, varying from about 90 to 285 ions (250 - 800 
khdndis) burden, and costing from £17U§ lo £4800 ^bs. 17,000- 
38,000), haR>two masts and three 5i^^ils and a crew of from ten to 
twenty-four m^tv •The bagala trades to Zanzibar and ifaskat, and 
otJkor (fistant p^t s.. 
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Small boats ^roricTally bolong to sailors, nud largo sKips to traders. 
In tradiTig to Calcutta sailors are paid niontlily salarioJ? j for other 
voyag(is tlu^y get a lump sum, khnlas, for the trip. Besides tliis 
sum each man is given an allowance, ]fhatta, of ii(?arly 34 *ponTid« 
(2 of grain a day. T^io grain is eitlier^’fcd/r/,^ Penicillaria 

spicafa, wlieat, or rice, wliichever is cheapest. The (laptain, rndlavi 
(u* iidkhnty^ is paid twice as much a-s the ^sailor. According to tlu? 
pr(?s('nt rat(', in addition t«) I In* lump sum, the sailor\s monthly hhatfa 
atriounts to about Ib.s*. (id. (20 koris). IMio captains, besides a 
lump sum, Ixhalihj and an allowance, are paid a customary 

W'Oy h'f.jfado. 'rile capiaui.s of ( hitch t railing boats kii^w how to use the 
C(jm])ass, and from a. (juadrant and ])ike stall' can at noon calculate? 
the latitude ami longitude'. • al.^o liave charts and a book on 
navigation calli'd ca plaints tabh'S, inulnnuii hisuimi rhopdir Vesst'ls 
that go no furl lua**" ilia ii tin? Malabiir coast, have no mmgating 
eaplaiiis, 'nidlfiiiLs\ bu(.tlii‘ir eommaMil(‘r.s, ndUivoj are good sailors, 
skilled in llie use of I he compa-'S. (hitvh sailors arc ptirtly Hindus, 
partly Alu.salimuis. 'Pile Hindus cimie from tlu^ south coast of 
Kathiawar and are called Kliarvas. Among t la-' Mu sal man sailors 
tlioso Irom Hjiid ami Jafai-abad in S'Hitli Kathiawar are called 
BliJidalas. l^irt of llietn semii to he (*f a. special frihe*, the rest are 
Jfiiidu eonviM’ls, who, though Mus.rlmaiis in habits, may still l)e> 
known hy. IliiMi* Hindu surnames. 'IVo (Ollier classes, Aliyanas and 
'VYighers, follow the caJliug of s(‘am(‘U. 

H\'e(‘])t betweeu June and Sepleinlxa* \vli(;n they do not ply, a 
British India steatma* of from (JOO to 900 tons, calls at Maiidvi once 
a w’c'ek cm its way irom Homhay 1o KiiiTa,cli('(\ and another on its 
wav from Kurraclieo to r>oml)a>. On I he w'ay from Bombay the? 
steamer slops olT V(n*aval, Mangrol, and IVirhandar in Ktithi^Vu* 
generally taking about foiYy-(‘ight lioui's on llieway.''^ At Mandvi 
it has to lie* a milt' o*' two from llie sliovi*. Tlietraflicisalmost 
eiil irely in passimgcrs. I'losidcs tiu' Hrili^li India sliiyis sovoral small 
sli'amers, from loO 1(> *^>0 Ions biirdcm, some ]xnl(llo and some screw, 
during the fair sixison (( h-tobei- - Ma}) t rade betwxHni Jhm^ba^y and 


] 'V]\{i nnthnu till* uav^ator, the indiu'o cliiiriio of tho, men. Small vessels 
h.'ivr oijjy a iKtUiro. 

-Of the Oiiteh Salim’S ami ttie voyaces jK'rfonnedhy them, Sir Alexander TJunies 
njv-u in IS.SM : ‘It will stiiki' a K1in»i»ean with some si’irpnHe w lien he lincla these 
flisiaut Viiyage.s performed .siieli Ne.s.sels, and the mnn* sn, perhaps, when it is added 
that they an; Jia\i.x.ited witli preiMsinii ami im small skill hy pilots ivlio have acquired 
the Use of the ijiiaili'.-iid, and slctu’ h;y ••harts. Som'^; of these latter, indeed, exliihit 
ajii oriLMiiality that wnnM mn I am ftiin;, ho disputed hy JCmto.«ithe]io.s, the lirst 
cniiati uftor of a map wlmw; naiiit* has liooii hamlod ilow* to po.sti'rity,* He descrihes 
one ol their charts as ‘a sjM*<*imen of iia\al survey iiig uueijnalled^^iii any of the 
ealiinel.s of 'l^urope,’ and one which may Rup]»ly some notion of the charts lost in the 
Alexamlrian library. "I’lio n.atixes of ( 'utch informed Sir Ale'andor Kurnea that their 
coinmniiicatioiis with foreign n.itmns had exiateil for many yoai’S, but that tlic 
knowledge of astronomy, na\ igation, .sliip-lmilding, and other arts had biioii 
ihtrodiieed into tlio country ny a young llajpnt of C'liteh, now familiarly know j! as 
Ih'imsing M.-dam, who, a eentiiiy since, diad been carried to Hi>lla.'^lVi*where he learnt 
those arts. N'.irious eliarts and hotiks, .said to liavc been llilm§injj’8»liroperty, weititalso 
shown, which fully corroborated the traditions of the people. Jour. ll.o. Sue, 

V I. ‘J7, ‘JS. ^ , 

^To Venival 24 hours ; ti» Tlungrol 27 ; to rorbandar 36*; and to Mandvi 45. ' 
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Miiudvi. Tlifiy *(lo ij(;t go boyouJ Vriiiclvi and on their way call at Chapter VL 
Dill, Vera?lil,*lSlangrob and Porbandar. The taken la generally Trade. 
alxJiifc forty-eight hours. Like fh<' llritisli India, ships tliey cliiefiy ^ 

carry ifassengevs tliongli ^luy snitK‘i.inies (ako a, litdo ec'tton and 
other cargo.^ in «])ite ot steani conipelil ion, ctuisitlernble trade 
still remains for the sailing Infats, and in ISTS-Tit t\ven1y-1 hre(3 new 
vessels aggregating 70l rfojis (2 1 dU /•*/ebn//.v} were hnilt at Mandvi, ^ 
agahist U\|'ntv-one vessi'ls aggregaling I 11 2 . ^ ions klahidli^) 

bnilt.iif the previous year. • 

Thcrtv lire in all niiu‘ haiboiirs, Innuhtr^, OF tlusc* the most Ifarbours, 
important, tliongh little nnn‘e llnni i\ rojelsti^ail, is M.-iiidvi on the 
g'lilf of Ciiteli tliii-fy— ,i\ !nih‘S soul IVom 1\> iniprovi^ 

I he harbour, a breakwater lo b(‘ eallell t*he Miindvl Albert Ihlward 
llreakwafer vas began on tlu’ dlsl -lannar\ and neai'ly loO 

feet of the work Jiavi' been ei'in[)lri<‘d. \\ lipn lliis brcakwali'i* is 
finished, MancK i liarlKMii* will Ik* little inh^t-ioi* !<• Km*raelie('. At 
the end of LS7? tln'ro* wei-e, l)eh)ng-ing to tin; Mandvi port, 
vessels of anaggreirale biii'den (»ral>ont lo,l It) tons ( I2,d‘d() khthidlx), 
or to each Vt'ssel ah avca'ap’c' eapaeily nrahunl- 7>8 tons (l(>2, hint mi 
Next in ini])or1aiiee io .M*andvi is I'nira ahent. Ihjl’y-livi' miles 
s(»i1tli-east of niiiTj. Miindra, the third port, alKJiif Iwiady-six miles 
south of Blnij, is a safe ami sheller(‘d liarhonr dnrinir llie .simany 
season (Juiu^ - Oetoher). Tln^ others, le)har, X'iivjniia; dinjiida,^ 

Kotesln'ar, dakhan, and Lakhpal are irdnor p<n*(s. La Lh pat on tlie. 
jSiiul frontier, ahout seveiiiv -li\e \(‘ars ago a. gr('at- si'td of 
commerce, has lost. ilV inip(n*iai?e(‘ ]ia]*lly IVotn (In* (h‘V idopniinit of 
trade at. Kn|rnchee and partly frein tln^ shoal.ng of the 'mjidlMjl: 
the Kori j'ivta*. * 

Tliere. are two lighl-honses in (hiteh, a diopierie light of the han’t Ii 
order at Mandvi and a lantern at. d’una. ' 

Larly in the pre.seiit <’entnr\ (ISIS) Cuti h is said* to have* had a 
brisk trrwh^ wn'ih Iloinhay, ilu' Malabar eoasi , and Arabia, (anploying 
npw"ards«»d’ 800 boats ol' from about 1 f to tons ( 10 - otiO Jilunnll.s), 

'The ^X|jorts wa-nj I'hielly eoUon, silks e(»ai;-e cotinu pit'ec^- 

goods, ahini, and claritic'd butter. 'I'he iniporls were l)nlli(ai fi-oin 
JMokha, ivory, rhinoceros Ii(i7'n and hide-. rn»m (‘a.'-t Africa, date.s, 
coeoanuts, grain, of all kinds, and tiinher fro>7i i h(; ^lalahar arnl 
Konkan coasts. In |8’do AIjindxi had no fewer than 2o0 vesstds 
varying in size from*2o to 2(M) ions.'* Idny (•ai'ii(‘d a large lat(‘en 
sail with two masts. A mariliim* eonmmnieat i<ni was k(‘pt up \villi 
Zanzibar and tlie Avliole («ist eoa^-t of Africa, with the Ifed Sea. and 
Arabia., with tlui PiTsian (iidf, Maknin, JSi3id, and with hnlia ;l,s 
far as Ceylon.^ 1'Jio nmst valuable branch of ft-aiiie was with the 
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* C’aptaiii AI.T-cMiivdo, l.slS. Ij/vuis. liit. Sne of Hoinbay, H.'J.'M), 

‘Ill llieir doalingH with On* Som.-ilis of ‘ nadmi- ’ ji!C\rr i*a, ttio strait.'^ of 

Balu'l Mandeb, the Wmia lriul< r.s ]iad to ^'nnbr jrivat ]):inlsh]j).s*. Jinmcdiately a bocat 
landed oarh persv^irflad to t-oii.si^rn liiiiisolf t«)a Moi)j;i]i who htvanu* J)is or Hecurity 
for life and propeify,^’his arraiijt'oiuint was iil»soIntrJ\ iK^-osj-ary as the Somalia 
Wore pe^idions, bmotod, ajid rjnarrolsojiu*. * TIk-v um-.I to hwim f»fV at ni^jjht to 
Knro|K an vrsHcls .aim inni’der alHhe < n*w. For .sin h *•,**■ to- 1 ion the tax of .a ilollar, 
or Ithtf ]>or head, and so much lor each bale of clotJi v,a.^ cAuciod. licsidcs this the 
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eastern coast of Africa or SSwally’ as it was calfcd^in Cutch, the 
chief exports beiu^ cotton clotli, and the iniports iv(Jry^^hinocero8 
hides, and dollars.^ In 18-i7 the Aliindvi trade was chiefly \tith 
lJumhny, Malabar, Sind, Malciwi, Arabia, and Zanzibar.® The chief 
exports to Bombay were cotton, wool, reS and white /ice, wheat, and 
of pulses, math Phasc'olus aconitifoliiis, wafj PhaseoTus radiatus, 
(nhid Pliaseobis nuin^m, clarified but^tcjr, and oil. From Daman 
(hitch broiit>bt of timber, teak and khrr Acaeia catechij^, of a red 
coloin* much ns(‘d in su^farinills, fine rice, and a fine cloth callcd.fcfljsii 
worth about UjOOO (Rs. Ji0,()00) a. year. 'Jhrnber was the chief article 
of trade, fifty oi* sixty ‘ yi‘Ssc1s comiuj^^ every year to Mdn5vi with 
cargoes worth about il(),Ot)() (Rs. 1 ,00,000). From tochin came teak, 
blaekwood .s'/.svoa, nr* dim)) la for juasts and yards, wooden 
basins, and jackwood^worl b altogcthiu* about b20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000) 
a year, ab«>ut 5,0i)0,('h)0 c('C(>amits, 800 tuns (1000 kliandU) of coir 
ropes, 2000 bundle's of dried eoeoanuls, 25,000,000 betel-nuts 
,su2)dri^, and 20l)2i tons (8i;J,000 vmdlf^) of rici*; also cloth, samada 
a substance us(‘d by sword-ch^auers, and faihuifj wood Caosalpinia 
sappan, from wlii(*li tlu‘ r(Ml]H)\v(l(M*, (jaldl, throwi*- about at hoU time 
and also iis(;\l as a dy(‘ is extracted. J^Vom Sind came white and 
rod riee, mihet, turmeric hahli, lotus schhI pahtf/H, and salt-flsb. 
Outch exporto»(l to Sind iron, si(‘el, h‘ad, tin, sugar, rice from 
Malabar , call(‘d jlrdfai)\ l)(‘tcl-nu(s, coir ropes ,sinddr!, cocoanuts, 
'•wooden basins hatrof, dat(‘s klxf/ar, dried dates khdriks, toakwood 
rafters and bamboos, silk-clot li atasra, cloves, cardamoms, cinnamon 
ddlclihri, (jubt'bs kahdhch i a ?*, f ivinkiuc(^nsG‘ lohd n, sandalwood, 

boxes of silk tlireipl, Huglisli thread, snntf, son letimcs cotton in 
times oV scarcity ia Sind, clotli fi’om tlu^ Malabar Voast, white 
handkerchiefs ; and of Bombay cloth, madnpolams mddarpdt, 
Idsla, florid satin, sail-cloth, velvet, and chintz. Alioiit forty or fifty 
boats traded to 1 h(‘ Alakran coast . h'he (‘xports wore teak, blackwood, 
jackwixxl, boxes with l(»cks, shiidds made of rhinoceros and elephant 
hides from Zanzibai*, silk-chdli masra^ inadapohiins •froimBomhay, 
turmeric, cuimn scimI from Maj wiir, gingi'r and black pf>ppcr fi*oin 
Malabar, dark elo'h, ami metals. In exchange tl^r^ came 

from Alakran claritii'd butter, rapi'scMsl, wli(*at, and pulse. Only four 
or five boats were' employixl in tlie African coast trade. The goods 
exported from Chilcfi wimv about 500 balixs a year of cloth of different 
kinds. The impoi'ts were hdhal Alimosaarabica, gum kher^ and aloes 
eriya, used to adulterate (>i)i!im and as a dye.' To Mokha were sent 


'VAiiiAs wore .siil»je( tc;«R4,<» ilu^ I'nost sevore privation^. After landing they were not 
pemiitted to wear a turban ; if they died they were not allowed to be burned or buried, 
but a hofe wats dug into which they were put in .an erect positifui and for whicli 
privilege they had to pay heavily. They had to drink w,^Wbrouglit in skins of 
animals only recently killed by the Muhamiriiidans. But their love of gain and the 
great profits derived from thp trade overcame their sv /.se of these liardahips. In return 
for their cloth, the staido article of commerce, the VAniAs got goats, coffee, gum, and 
clarified butter, but chiefly dollars ^biclv the Sonifilis brou^JijJ^ii^in Harrar, a two 
months journey in the interior. Sir Alexander .Burnes, Jour, Rjj.' Cieog. Soc. yi. 25, 
'27, "28. o 

^ Ditto ditto, 27. 

"Lieut. 11, Leech. Boni. . 211 - 226, 
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every year a'bout 10,000 bales cotton and t‘l(>th, 400 bales of 
thread) 208^bifhiboo boxes Icandyds of snuff, 200 bales of sal aininonitic, 
20(J mans of borax, 250 juantt of lac, lotus nuts, dried rice cakes, 
and abftut 10,000 wood and ivory combsd Hemp smoking mixture, 
ganjay was much exported, ii(‘arly oOO mans a year, and toddy, 
local and ^ialabar, about 150 casks each c«nitiiinliig from 500 to 
lOOO bottles. Sesamuiu# and grain W(u*e also exported. The 
imports w(»re raisins khismis tiidkh and /d/ drdkh, ahnimds, dates, 
sweet tamarinds, berberries, Bengal madder majith^ aloes, sosqni- 
darbont^e of soda sdu khdr, and coffee, /anzibcir siip[)li(*d Cutch 
with ivory, rhinycenjs skins, cocoaniits, IndTan inilU*f, sometimes a 
rice called sohiliy eakc's of wax, sesainnin oil, hunou piekle, c1ov(.‘H, 
mats, c/iUMdn> 2 ; resin from the Pi^ins sylv^'stris^and ox hides. Tliero 
were about six vessels employed in this tra.de. 'riu'v inad(» one trip 
a year, starting in Novembei*- Deeeinber, Z^^v, and eoming back in 
April -May, Valsdkh. Tluiy look from Cni«cfi, cloth, iron nails, 
anchors, cumin geed, and lx Acs wilh locks, twine for sewing .sails, 
brass wire and brass bars for armlets and anklets, opium, shoes, and 
leather buckets. • • 

The present trade of Cutch, Ihongh in some respects showing a 
falling off, is in its main featnr(‘s litth' chang(‘d. Of its two main 
branches, the juul I In* Iniid trade* the sea. trade s('wsf)n lasts 
from August to May, all traile in I he gidf of Cut ch^ being at a* 
atand^ll in the two stoi’iny months of dun(5 and duly. Diiriiig tho 
fair season there is a w( 5 .ek]y Roasting sti'amei- from Kurrachoo to 
-Bombay. ^ Of tlu* dilhnumt sailing-boat routers 4 he first to^opon i.s, 
in August sT)oii attm* oocoannt day, to Sind, ^xatliiawar, and the 
-Konkan; then in Septcmibcn* to BondKiy and the Malabar coast ; and 
in November-Hecember to thci A rab ])orts^ind Zanzibar. Tlie ju'osont 
trade to tho.se ports is, with Knrra.chee, r»f export .s^ Indian millet, 
pnlso, chimad seeds used as a mediciue, earihen jars, sails, silk and 
cotton cl»th, and snuff) and of iiiJ]»orts,niillet, wlieat, rice, gram, rape 
seed, lotiiB seed, fruit, clariiii^d buttcjr, gingelly oil, and mats. With 
Kathj^vmr, of exports, gnm, cloves, dates, ivory, >/a.x, dycnl cloth, 
m^wfraboth silk and silk-cotton, (nnbroidery, gold and silv(;r w^)rk, and 
shields; and of imports, wheat, gram, pulse, adttd l^liascolns innngo, 
c/ioZflt Vigil a catiang, and inola.^sus. With Damah, Bnl.s;i.r, ami othflr 
Konkan ports, the expiuls are castor-oil seed, gnrdr (Jyamopsis 
psoralioides, and mag Phaseolus radiatifs ; and tho imports rice, gum, 
khinkhan a dye, tuver Cajanns indicus, ginger, cumin seed, aniso 
seed Suva, timber, leaves for native cheroots, and molasses. With 
the experts are alum, white cla^^, oxifle of irtm kdngo a 
brown mineral dye, piflso korad Phnseolus fftjonitifulius, cotton, 
cotton seed, 'garlic chiefly produced about Aiijfir, onion.s* gugat'‘^ 
Balsamodendron mukul, chimad seeds used as an eye lothin, wool, 
embroidery, and gold aiy^ilvcr work ; and the imports, metals, rice. 


^ Tlib , jyifax. and lac came fr(»m Mdrwdr. 

^GugaliA one of the oldest of Cutch produl^ts. Al Bimmi (1020) mentions Catch 
as nroducing mukl, probably the bdellium of the ancieuts, the resin of the gugal or 
Balsamodendron mukul. Yule’s Marco Polo, Ped3|. 
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whcfitv'^pico.s^sij^ar, sii^circn,n(ly*iTio]asse.s, cloth, woollens and articles 
of Europctiii mill) iifjictii 1 * 0 , carria^^osj furniture, fireworks^mbrollas, 
stiitionci*y, niul jniiielioa. With the Malabar ports, Karwar ilnd 
Cocliiii,llio imjiorbs jo*o t i rubor, c()Coaiiuta,ric(3, betel -nuts, cardamoms, 
colToo, ]) 0 ])pcr, chillh^s, myrobalaris hnr^a, jnolasses, snuff, 
(^oi)', and hmI powiloi* gnlt'tL There ane no exports direct to Malabar. 
With the IVrsiiin (Jult* the only article of, export is dyed cloth, the 
im])()rts are dat(‘s, wluait, f>frarn, rice, millet, and raisins, . With the 
Arab ports, the exjiorls are may J'liaseolus radiatus, tobacc\), ha^prior 
cotton, and dyed cloili ; and the imports, rock salt saindhav, red 
ochr(3, ^rain, dates, raisins, ])OTno^*anatos, dry roso flowers, and figs. 
Witli the African ports the exports arc salt, horses, earthen pots, 
dyed cloth, and silk ; and I, lie imports, chandroz resin from the 
Pinus sylv'cstris, tindior, \vh(\at, rice, nnlht.'marj Phasool us radiatus, 
tobacco, co(‘oa.]iii(s, ctoves, >ji(>lasscs, sugar, wax, and ivory. 

Laiul Trade. The Cntcli land Iradc' is childly aci'os,'^ (h(* Pan to Sind, and Thar 

and Parkar. As noticed in the account of the Pan the chief lines 
^..art,v: one in the vv(5st from Nara in Ciilch to bn^Ma at the west end 
of the llaiiiii and from (here ))rett y sti*aight north to Raliim-ki-ba?sdr 
near Ali Manfr.i’ on the Kori river; am] the other further oast frpm 
Snnirasar in (hitch ii(U‘th across tli(‘ middhM)f the Hanni along the 
west of Ihicliham to Ihiliari in 1’lia.r. A third route lies from the 
'island of Hcla north to Nagar. Hioiigh sojiietimes crossed even 
when flooded, th(*se routes are little used exco])t in the fair season 
between Kc'ptomber and March. ^Fhe tratlic is almost entirely by 
caimds, the c(‘iiir(‘s of ti-ado to wliicli Cuteh caravans go being 
Umarkot in Sind and Tliar. Hijsides these roid,es there' are across 
(he litth' Itiin in the east several tracts fit in the fair season for the 
juissage of carts. Along thi'si* tnuh^ pass(‘s chiefly to Palaupjir, 
Ahmeda.bad, and liy pack bullocks to lljain and Mai’war, 

The tradin ;-si*as()n last mllie nmldle of September, 
to the niiddli >f Jnni'^ Jrfit, "1ie brisk si'ason for cotton a,nd seoil 
is in April and May (fVm/Vur and \"aimh'), and that for otlujr goods 
from (-)ctol)('r to April (/I'.so to Clniitar). With Sind tte ' chief 
exports are alum, dates, cocoa nuts, madder, sugar, molasses, ivory, 
gold and silvin* wo^-k, imibroidery, and cloth both cotton and silk ; 
and the chief impoi-ts, carbonate of soda khdi'o, rice, millet jiiva.r 
S' 'rghuin vulgarc, maize, sosamnm, turmeric, coriander vSeed, indigo, 
clicap molasses, lotus seed pahad!, Imlleeks, and buffaloes. With 
fl'liar and l^arkai* the chief exports arcjlates, cocoanuts, ginger, 
bctoliuits, pejiper, chill'^’s, garlic, sugar, molasses, and cloth; and 
tno chief import s, irWlci oajri Ponicillaria spicata^, mag Phaseoliis 
radiatus,. /u/ Sesa.nnim indicuni, vinfh Phaseolus aconitifolius, guvdr 
Cyamopsis psoralioides, Jchdnkhan a dye, gugal, Balsamodendron 
inukul, gum, and clarified butter. With Pdlanpur the exports and 
imports are the same asj^arkar. With Ahnledabad the chief exports 
arc alum, ka^iyo a brown mincfal dye, ivory, gold'4.*^^d silver work, 
and embroidery ; and the imports, rice, tobacco, s^lSbwer, cumin 
seed, dry mangoes, and gold aild silver brocade. With MfirWar the 
chief exports arc alum and ivory, the chief import is^^dyed clotb. “ 
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0£ late ymrg, probably^ diielly owingf to the ceutoring of traffic 
aloiy? the railway Hues, the ihrongh tnido between the Cuteh coast 
and Centnil India has much fallen olT. To revive it the state has 
lately (1*877), on goods son4 inland from Ciitcli, granted a draw- 
back of tw(i-tlfird9 of tho duty paid on importing the articles 
by sea. The ivory trade witll iMarwar, formerly of coiisidorablo 
importance, has also of Rite y vs declined. The decline began 
some yearH#ago on account of a dispute willi tho farmer of tho ivory 
duos.* Many of the workmen weJit to oilier jjliu*es, but a few have 
(1877) boon persuaded to n'tuni to Miiudvi., 1’aking the sea and 
land trade togoih«r tho loading Cufcli iupirirts are imdals, fimluT, 
grain, tobacco, dates, coeoamits, betelnuts, s])ic(*s, dry Iruit., dye 
stutfs, sugar, molasses, ivory, an#mals*aud siHc and cotton clotii. 
Thp exports are alum, sal t, clay, corn, coltt^^i, casU)roil secM Is, tobacco, 
cocoannts, dates, spices, garlic, sugar, avooI, luyses, ivory, cnrilum 
pots, cloth both cotlon and silk, sliiclds, embroidery, and g(dd and 
silver work. Th# chief cluingesin (ho (radc of the past twrmly-livo 
years are, besides tho falling f)!!’ in the throiigli trade, in the local 
trade under imporfs an iiuTcased demand for jhiropeiiii gootls, 
cotton cloth, plain, cedourett ainl printed, and broa.d/lotb, and for 
tablfes, chairs, coficlies, cots, and other articles of J<jiiro])cau liouso 
furiiituro- There is also a (leclin^^ in tho imports of timber and 
ivory, and tho export of ivory and dyed cloth. ^ « 

In tho export ti’a-do tlio Held prodiujo pulse, cotton, cotton seed* 
and garlic, is by a Vudia or lluhfu’a niercliant generally lionght in 
theur village*, .5 from (ho gnnveva, and re-sold liyjhiin to onoof tho 
wholesale traders in tlio sea ports and other trade centres. 
Occasionally when produce is in special demand tho export traders 
send agents into the villagt'S and buy uj7 Avliat tlicy (‘an. Jiombay and 
Cutcharo very closely coiinecled in trade, most of tho kiading Cutch 
inerclifints having oitluir agents, branches, or their chief houses in 
Hombay. * The imiiorters, generally Jlliatias, Vanias, Lohauas, and 
Klmjasard men of capital with agents or branch houses in Iknnbay 
a.ud Zj^zfbar. They generally re-soll to C( uin( ry toAVU and village 
dealers, chiefly L(;hanas and Vauias,AvhoselI either in (.‘ouutry towns 
and villages, or at fairs. Tlio internal t?\ado c';ntcrs in (ho towns^ 
of Mdndvi, Mundfii, Aujdr, Jakhau, and N*alia. In small villag(!S 
only those articles whigh are bouglit h^r tho daily eonsnuijition of 
the villagers can bo obtained. The system of retail trade prevails 
to a great extent. When largo purchases have to bo made for a 
marriage or other ceremony, or when timber is wanted ftjr house 
building, people generally Jmy in the sca-pof*^ toAvn^. Homo Bohoras * 
and others during tho fair season inovo about as pedlars,, soiling 
cloth, spices, and articles of hardware. ^ 

Most wholesale dealingj^ii bills of exchange, metal, grain, cloth, 
butter, and oil are conducted through brokers, daldls. Tlio b?‘ok(^r 
is paid by on^^irhoth parties "aeewding to the cusunn of the 
purtichlar pjjtr&de. The rateg are one-half |3crccnt on gold 

‘ and silvdt, one Mr cent on 3ewels,"and 'ono-lwelfth per cent on 
exchange bills. The grain brokevagtO varios, depending on the 
B 236- 
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prevailing^ prices. Brokers are hold responsible for ^©correctness 
of tlioir weights and measures. They cannot practise without the 
leave of a revenue officer, who has power to suspend or ovendisjniss 
thcMH, and tlicy liavc to agree tliat why© working as brokers they 
will eaiTy on no independent trade. In somff plftcee they have to 
pay the state a certain percentage of their earnings. 

It is the prnctice in Ciitcli to insure shi])a and cargoes against 
loss at sea, and soraetiines goods carried across the Ean IBire also 
insured. At Maiidvi the state has appointed six member^ of the 
inercdiaut guild, mahtjaUf to superintend insurance transactions, 
'riicsi'. are siittled through brokers, and a person wlio has once bound 
hi 111 self on oath to a broker is ^ never released. The brokerage 
mti*s ill insurance by land are one-twelfth pei* ceilt, half paid by the 
ujid('rw]’iter and half by tlie insured. Imported goods are laot 
insured, lliilil tliC goods are salV'ly delivered to the consignee the 
insuring agent, is liable, Init only in tke case of their being robbed, 
burnt, or otherwise lost. Tlu* two chief modes of insurance are avang 
evid riitio. In a rang Mui underwriter pays sonar money in advance, 
whieh with interi*st at about ^ ])er .cent (t) a>M/o.v) is returned by 
ibe insunu* Av\ii'n bis goods have safely arrived. mmo the money 
is ])aid after the goods or ships have been lost. Eesponsibility 
b(‘gins wjheu the goods are sliijiped. It is not necessary that they 
should Re insured at tlii‘ir real value, fusurance rates are higher 
in the busy than in the slack season, and are always raised in the 
rains and .stormy weather. Usually 'the aiking rate varies from 3i 
to eight pel* ceDt,^and tli(^ rhno from dy to four per cent.^ 

In most (hitch towns there is a inerehanths "guild, mahdjan. At 
the sea pnrt.s some of its membiu's ai-(‘ appointed by the state to fix, 
in insuranccMjuesiions, tl*e auKumt lobe paid for damage to' tho 
ship or cargY- 'rindr awards are respected by both parties. Tho 
guild d(U*ives an inconu* from a ta.x known by the name of dhartno 
lago. This is hwied by Ibe state along with the excise duties and 
its proceeds are liand(‘(l over to the guild manager. The** income is 
spent partly in otVering^s to tho Vahibhacharya Maharajas finil^partly 
in tho su])p()rt of animal homes. Most of the leading members of 
tho guilds arc Vanias and Bhatias. 


SECTION il~m:anufaci;tjres.' 

Of the maniifacturo of alum some details have been given under 
the head ^4Voductious^^ (p. 19,20). c 

I Gutch has long been c'^raous for tlic superior design and workman- 
shi|> of its gold and silver ware. Tho ornaments most in demand are 
cup.^^, flagons, flower vases, cigar cases, egg stands^ tea and coffee 
service’o, muftinoers, rose-water sprinklers, and salvers. This industry 
‘is (1879) carried on gnly in Bhuj and-'^thore only by a very few 
families. The best gold worker in Bhuj is try carpenter, and 


^ This as well as the Population, A^cultnre, and Trade Chapters owe mitch to 
additions and corrections supplied^ Mr. Katanji Eesavji Kothim of Bhuj, • 
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of tlie rest or& is by caste a coppersmith and anotlier a shoemaker. 
Besides thSse;* several Marvadi goldsmiths are employed by the Kfio 
to make common jewels and other womon^s ornaments. The tbroo 
first naflied goldsmiths are mon of capital, making and selling on their 
own account^ The*rest are workmen, earning from 9(i^. to Is, ((i-8 
annaay a day. Especially wIiAu the demand is hi'isk, the leading 
craftsmen keep a largo stall’ of workers. ^J'hey buy wljat gold and 
ailverthey want from Vania, Bhaiia, and Kho ja merchants, who bring 
most»oint Ti'om Bombay and Llio rest from Za ii /a 1 mr. lie workman- 

ship, whatever be tho nature of 1 1m article, is nincli tla^ sanu* and 
varies dftly with the skill and patience of thiJ ariist. Sookj of IIkmu 
amuse themselves with eccentricities in llie sha[)o of imiin;ils; olhers 
copy European patterns, entirely^iinsm'tiMl to Ijieir style of art. Tho 
best eschew novelthis, and keep to old favourite gha])(*s mid trac(;rics. 
All work on tho same plan. AbaiMed iiito llie,i*e(|nired shape, tho 
silver plate is filled wit h a wav eaJh'd h'f ; tire ih'sign is traced on 
the, surface o^ tho silver* mid worked by driving it in from 
outside by a small nail and hammer. ^IMiis work over, the plate is 
softened by firo, till' moltc'ii waxiioiired out, fresh wax fillc‘d in, ,‘311.1*" 
tho design again worked on it. Sometimes the o]U‘r;ib\)Li is rcp(;ated 
a third time. When the design is propi'rl y exi'cuted, t Tie Ava x is taken 
out, and the outside of the ves.s(*l polished. Thorough inner surfai*e 
is sometimes covered by a coating of jiolishcd silv(‘r. It is tlicu^ 
ready for sale. The sharpin' and dccpc'r cnl the trar‘(‘r}5 ilio bettor 
is the work, Tho present market value of the articles is r‘ks'. (id, 
(Re. 1 12) for eVoi;y rnpci'^s weight of silver. A school of 
design has lately (1877) b(*e,n started at l*liiij, ai^l it is liopi'd that it 
may raise to its form*or level the silvorsmil Ii’.s*ar1 , lowered of hito 
years by tho use of Kurojiean pjitti'rns, and tlie eAse with Avhich 
cheap work* can be sold, 'l^ho sons of miiny (*arpenters, goldsmiths, 
and Rajputs have joined this sehuol. The lessons ^ro given by a 
Christian teacher sent from the Bombay School of A rt. Private wsilvor- 
smiths gSnerally Avork arti(’les ordered from Bombay, or otlier parts 
of the coilntry, or, if they ha\n' no orih*rs, niako nrlieles mid either 
direc^y Sr through agents try to sidl tlu'in. 'I’he prie(‘S ch.'irgi'd 
leave them a good profit. TJit'ir instruments vary in v;iliie from 
£5 4s. to £13 (Rs. 52-130). [neluding tAvcnity-four elevenths, 
agifdmSyB,nd twelVo dai’k fifteen! Iis, they r(*st from work forty- 

five days in the year^ Though proverbially ready to (dieat, tho 
goldsmiths, especially those avIio do l5iiropean Avork, are said to bo 
thrifty and hardworking. They form four guilds, yuae/ os', Vania- 
sonis, Kansdra-sonis, Suthfh'-sotiifi iiud Mnsalnid n-fioudi a of tlujMeman 
sect found chiefly in Abdasa. h];ieh ofcilic alcove guilds has aif 
alderman, a code of rules, and a fund formed from a rnaiTiage cess, tho 
hire of vessols used at feasts, and fines for breaches of rules, ^'his 
fund is, aocording*to the ^11 of tho aldc'rrnan and tho coTnmittee, 
panch^ spent on religi^v'^^ijects, building^or repairing places of 
worship, buyingasjjrfffm public choking vessels, and on guild feasts. 
Almost alljj^WtSmiths are able to •save. Very few send their 
children^^chool, ‘a1i9 none of tbem^havo risen to high position.. 

J'our hundred feindu families fi’om Mairwar came to Bhiij about 250 
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years ago. Taking refuge in 'tho temple of Malia KlSJi, they were 
ordor(Ki by li(3r to work as coppersmiths. At pres5nt^about 100 
families roinaiii, wlio follow this craft in Bhiij, Arijar, Mdndvi, Rolia., 
and LaivlipaL Th(iy work in copper, brass, bell-metal, tin, and 
p(jwt(‘r, nrul pn'parojars, plates, dishes, cups, andIa>go Jtdndis. 
lu milking these arlicics, suitable pieces of metal are hammered on 
a wooden block, moulded into the roipiired shape, and their joints 
ceinent(‘d. The metal is broiiglit from Mandvi and Anjar by 
Vania, Elnitia, and Lohana nici*cliants, who got it frohi ^Jojnbay 
find scdl it rctii.il 1o the eo])])orsiniths. A f(5W nse English tools, 
but their tools are gcnh'ra 11 y bought from locjil blacksmiths. Some 
liiive capitiil, and others ar(^ labourers. The w’orkmonearn about I.*?. 
(8 annas) a diiy. Many are jiblc to sav^cj, and only a few are poor. 
Th(nr pots iind otluu* jirodiu'c iivc l;i,rg(;ly sold at fairs. Including 
twcniy-foiir c‘levenllis, nf/ijants, and t\v(‘lyo dark lifteenths, amds, 
tbey k('ep iifty holidays in ihe yciiir. ddiey are hardworking and 
thrifty, but bii,ve m> V(>ry high (diaracko* for honesl y^. They have a 
triid(3 guild iuid a fund raisml and spi'iit in the same way as the 
• goldsmiths’ fund. # 

Theni ar(^ lifiy-ilm*o families of blacksmiths, descended from one 
8arji, who d0(j‘ years agocimni to ilhnj from diimigad in KathiaWiir. 
Of these one works iis ii. goldsmith and two ;is carpenters. Most of 
them mrik(» locks, keys, pots for hoiiscdiohl ])iirposos, and field and 
artisan’sto^'ls. A few nuike spades, shovels, knives, scissors, razors, 
and other eiithny after English pat terns, iiiid of good workmanship, 
tlood swords, dnggtn-s, sp(‘iirs, iimknmslo'i s if re ill so made; butiumo 
are ('Xjiprted. In *18-37 Bhuj iron-workers w(u-e able toiarii out a 
Hint or ev(Mi a [leiviissioii lo(*k, which niajiy an Englislnnan would 
not 1)0 iishamed to own as his ]»ro(luct ioiid Although they have 
no ca])ital, the Euhars iin'cwcll-to-d-). ddni rains (June - October) 
is their busy ^sciison. d’luy earn frimi (17. to 2s. (4 as. - 1 Re.) a 
day, and iiro on the w hole ii. saving community. Village Luhars 
are gmuirally paid in grain. Allhoiigli m»t vmy Jiojiest, the Luhars 
arc thriving iiiid hardworking. Including lw(*uty-foui* elevenths, 
aijijdi-as, and twelve diirk lift cent Jis, amdsy they keep foi*t 3 f'hcJidays 
in tlie year. 

^ There are eight {amilies of gilders said to have come from Delhi 
to liliuj. Of these seven are Musiilmaii and belong to tho black- 
smith class. They cover brass orminients t'.nd sometimes copper 
and brass pots either with gold or silver. In gilding or silvering, 
Dollii-mado gold or silvei* leaves, or C,iite.h-niado wire is pressed 
into the lines of a patti .-jt, cut by a sharp ])oiiitcd iron tool into tho 
tac(? of a motal vesj^el nmV‘. hen polished. , They have no capital of 
their owji and are genera lly forct^d to borrow money «from traders. 
Most- of them work and sell on their own account. Others hire 
themselves out as workmen, earning an average about Is, 37. 
(10 as.) a day. Daring tho year, Musftbrians keep eleven and 
Ilindus ton holidays. With no ve^y good naniS*«S^j^onesty, those 
people are hardworking and tlirifty. w ** 

' Mrs. Postans, 48. Dr. Burnus (1^0) mentions a Bhuj gun-locfti passing forKugUsh. 
Hist, of Cutch, viii. <. 
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Twenty Mosalman families caintJ from Sind with the Jadejas as 
polishers.^ l^ey polish and sharpen knives and swords. They ai’e 
^oor and without capital. In January and February whoa their 
trade is at its best, they earn from Od. to J.<f. (0-8 a day. 
They keep alUthcairulianjinadau liolidays. Very few send their 
children to^ichool. They iiro thrifty and" hardwoiking. 

Cutch masons are well known for I heir skill in slono enttinpf and 
for th e de licacy and excel leino oFtlunr desii^ns. They are Hindus 
of two*cIasses, aompams, innniL^nitits from Marwjir, uiul hnublidrs, 
people ^f Cutch. l iving in a pvo\ince verv rieli in building-stono, 
the Cutch masojis have earrletl the art of sl»)ne-carving to great 
perfection. The bases and eai)itals of the ])il!ars and o})en traei'ry in 
the now Kliuj palace, and in sni|jje Cnte)TShi%al< U'liqdes show inneh 
variety of desigm and liiieness of work. Thc'y twv ii sober, hard- 
working, and thrifty class with a t.rad('‘giiihl jimHi like that of the 
goldsmiths. ]\l any Cutch masons go to dilTeivnt ])arts of western 
India in search^f work. * 

Carpenters, s/t/fefr.?, ehiefly from (Injarat, have Ix^eu settled in 
Cutch from a very early date. Nearly 2000 families, 1200 iriiiTlu 
and 800 Miisalmaii, are scalb'red oven* the province.^? Except lnihiil, 
pipal, hordi, liaitdodaf, ami IchljJu, almost all the tind)er used in 
Cutch Comes from Daman and (he Malabar coast. Of tlie 2000 
families about sixty are said to have (‘a}nlal, varying from al)oiri‘/ 
£20 to £1000 (Us. 200 - 10,000) earned in many cases I5y working in 
foreign parts. The rest iii’o Nvorkmeii earning from ].s\ 7il, lo2es\ 7d. 
(as, 12 pics 8 -lie, I as.yi* pew* 8) a day. Rising at six they work 
from eiglirt to t^velvc;, rest, and again work fron^ two to six? Skilled 
carpenters generallysavc, investing their money in ormimenl s. Among 
tho Hindus, caste inlliience is strong, and caste dinners are given on 
occasions of marriag(3 and death. Th(‘f may fulloAv a,ny other craft, 
but are not allowed to drink wine, 'riay rarely sentd th(‘ir children 
to schocjJ. It is said (hat, in former ( inies, a earpeniter, was 

not thought to be skilled in his calling, unless lie had read a book 
called Rajvallabli, trealiiig of (ho ()ririei})les of earjr'ntry niixod 
with/!nuch religious teacJiing. Originally ifi >Sa,n'ieril., I his book was 
translated into Urakrit. NTo ({iijarali version has been made, and 
as tho carpenters are iiueilneated, it is now seljoni read. ^ 

About 200 Musalmaii families, eliielly tVom JIarwar spin cotton in 
Bhuj. All of them Mioarers, in tlurir brisk season, February and 
March, Phdgan, they earn iVmn lid. ((j (>(/. (’J -4 antHis) a day, but 
the demand for thoir woulc is not v(‘ry s(eaily. Jneluding fifty-two 
Fridays they k,oop about sixty holidays in tho year. Children 
very seldom sent to scIfooI. AVinc is '^Trijidden. 

Uark-bluo* and black cotton cloth used to b(3 woven in largo 
quantities for oxjftu't to Zji^bar. Three varieties known as jodi, 
sadiamu, and bunga^T^J^mneh valued for the fasincss of tho dye. 
Of late the trade^^Jp^rfSTmllen off. But it is hoped that the recent 
lowering oOsfo? may help to restore it. ♦ 

Theu^ffipe about nfty families of Hindu embroiderers. About 250 
yc/ars ago a Mufialmdn beggar, skilled in ombroidery, is aaid 
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to have come from Siud, and taught his art to some families of the 
Bhoeinaker, caste, who both in Bhuj and Mdndvi are famous 

for their skill, .riioy work in silk, with a hooked needle like a 
broad awl on silk cloth, on broadcloth, net, and danvas. 

With a silk thread in one hand, the artist woAs tvit^ the other 
without any design sketched on the cloth or even placed before him, 
and with woiiderful speed forma lottors 5 leaves, fruit, flowers, 
animals, and human figures. Some of them keep for saj^e a stock 
of caps, tapes, cusliions, bodic(5s and robes, wliile others maSe them 
to order, fifteen of the families are well-to-do, making ^p and 
exporting large quantities of embroidery, and with e from about £5 
to £50 (Rs. 50-500) invested in their business. In their busy 
season, January, the n^arria^c <*hnc^tho workmen crirn from Is. 
to 2s. l\(l. (rt.s*. 4 -Re. 1 as, 5) a dny. Including twelve dark 

li f too lit hs, they' keep ‘'eighteen holldnys in the yesir. Hard- 

working, sober, and tiariffcy, thfjy invest their savings lu developing 
their business. iSo highly is their skilf'valned that-, Kathiawar and 
other chiefs employ them, and their work is in great demand over 
India and is sent to Zanzibar. • 

Thirteen IliiiNlu families of the braid weaving, y/Jyrm, caste, 
said to liave come from Marwar niider an invitation from Hia 
Highness the Rao, Some of them are sol tied in Bhnj and some in 
Anjar. 1'’(iey are workmen, carrying out ordi^rs from traders, and 
when engaged, earn from Od. to \)(l. (2-6 avvas) a day. They 
do not always get work, have no Ijjisy season, and are not in a 
position to sa ve. VVheii their work is shudeest, generally in October,. 
February, and Aprily th(?y make considerable »siims afc exorcists, 
driving out spirits by lieatiiig the small drum. They keep 
four holidays in the year and do not givai caste dinners. Wine. is 
forbidden Ihcni, Their cliifdrcn are nut sent to school. 

There are about 1 (>5 families of dyers, 112 of them Mnsalmans, the 

; KliomWiatri and Khatri castes, 
and 58 of them llindii.s of tlie Khatri caste. Some 250 years ago, 
the Rjio asked their ancestors to come from Sind to Bhuj. ^’O^^the 
whole mim])er of dyers only a few are well off, the restare workmen 
earning from 4i 7id. (8-5 annas) a day. The Hindu and 
Musahiian Kliatris generally dyeing in fast indigo,* dark-blue and 
bhe k colours, arc better olT than the Musahmljjs of the Khombhatri 
caste, who dye women’s robes, scarves, and handkerchiefs, in light 
soon fading shudes. 1die Khatris have work throughout the year, 
but during the rainy sea on the Khomlilialris are nearly idle. The 
busy season of both is in tiM. month of vlanu^ry, Posh. The Hindus 
keep ten, find the TMusahnans eleven yearly holidays. ^ As a class 
they are hardworking and thrifty, and both have guilds for settling 
thoir trade disputes. ' 

Silk weaving is cariy’cd on to a lar^d^^qnt only in M4ndvi. 
The raw silk comes^froin Chinfi, Bengal, and iTBkljA^a, generally 
through Bombay merchants. The silk weavers^ Kttatri 
caste, most of them well-to-do. Some save money g.nd inv36t it in 
their business ; others work for wages among their own caste people 
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getting ffpni to 9|t?. {as. 4 - 6J) a day. Silks are dyed by 
Khartria, partly Hindus partly Alusalmaus, in pits dug on the banks 
of tbq dry river Ruklimfivati where the water is said to give 
specially clear and lastinp^coloura. Some of the silk is used locally, 
and the resi sebt to Gujarat, K^ifchiawar, and Bombay. The dealers 
are Shrdvak and Vaishnav Wmias, and TVitodis a class of Khatris. 
Of late silk weaving has# grc -'^ly fallen off. An attempt has been 
made to r evive it by lowei'iiig duties. Tlieir busy time is in the 
marViage season, during the months of Divjembor and January 
{Mdgsoif and Posh). Including twenty- four elevenths, ayi/fims, they 
observe 'forty yearly liolitlays. 

The M^^ndvi Khatris to a small .nvtont grint silk by knotting. 
The process is the same as*in other parts of Gujarat ; tho 
consumption is almost entirely local. • • 

There are in Blmj about fifteen Musalinfm families of painters, 
Icamdngar, w'hck aro said td have come from Delhi. They make 
toys, shields, and sticks, and e(jlonr them withdifferent dyes. Shield- 
making is one of tho s[)ecial Ciiich industries. Tho IcaninitigaftA 
import rhinoceros and elephant hides from Zaiizibar, work them into 
selni-transpapcat discs of various sizes, paint them, fl!nd without any 
help from leather workers mount them as shields. fowijr the 
flaws and staius the greater is the value of tlie shield. Measnrin);^ 
generally about 2\ feet across, tlio rliinocoros sliields irary in prico 
froiii 2.9. to £10 (Bs. I -1.00). 'Pliose for nobles and chiefs aro 
gold or silver mountdd^nd sofiiotini(?s studded with gDins. Shield 
makers ha^e no particular busy season, a.nd in the rainsjiire more 
or less idle. Their average daily earnings Tiro about Is. {as. 8). 
They keep eleven yearly liolidays, and though hai’dworkiiig and 
thrifty, are not able to savo. • 

Thero aro 300 families of oil prossors, thirty of tlufhi Glianeliis and 
the restnChakis and Bohoras. They make oil from sesanmm, rape 
seed, cantor seed, and coeoamit k(*rnels. Tli(\y have no e.'ijiital and 
all aretworkmon earning from about Of/, to i.v. l'-8) a day. 
Thdjf are busy in December, January and February, but at other 
times do not always get work. Including fifty-two Fridays, the 
Musalmans ket^p sixty-eight liolidays. Tlwnigh hardworkiiig, 
thrifty, and temporat(^, they are not alile to save. They rarely send 
their children to school. • 

There are seventy-five families of wood and ivory bracelet makers, 
chiidgars or manidrs, twbnty-live of them Hindus and the rest 
Musalmans. They live at Mandvi^uBhiij, and Anjar. Tho 
Musalm4ns' ancestors were Rajput horse-di^aTors, who about 250 
jearsago wSre converted to Islam, and according to tho sCory, wero 
taught bracelet Inaking b^ a holy man of Kodinar noai^ Junagad. 
Since then they go by th of mmidrs, from mani, the Siiidhi for 

a bracelet. ThoY^KSfC chiefly in ivory arfd blackwood, and also 
make smaUJji^jds of rhinoceros* hid^. Ivory bracelets are of two 
sorts, a^lgecTand wTEhout edges. Xho edged aro always covered in 
the middle by gold foil, those without edges have no gold. Black- 
wood brac^elets are always edged, and covered either with brass, 
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silver, or jrold. The materials aro supplied by Mfin^vi^ind Anjar 
traders, eliiefly Vilnius and .IJhatids, who brin" tho ivory from 
Zanzibar and tlio blackwood from tho Malabar coast., Tho 
vianiin-n aro men of capital with from .about £5 to ,£50 (Its. 50 - 
500) iiiv'i'sted in tlicir husinoss. They earn'’’ fi-fim. 6d. to 2*. 
GiL {iiK. I'-J’o. 11) a day. Tnoliidiiig twonty-fonr elevenths, 
w/i/'inis, and twelve, dark (ilUientlis, am/ix, flio llindns observe forty 
Itolidiiys, ami the Mii.siilinaiis eloveu. Although hardworjp]^ they 
aro not in ii ])Ohiliou to save;. ' 

Filteeu Miisiilmaii fiMiiilie.s of tanners, said to b.avo conTo from 
Tfaliir in XiitliiaAvar, live in Jilnij and Anjar. TlioyTbny the leather 
fi\)m buleliers ii.ml Dlieds, and dyes fi'oin Mii.salniaii or Hindu 
grocers, iiihiJhlu. Th('?r Iradi! lIi']Vi*.(ls on tho leather supply, which 
is gem'rally as niiiel; :is is wanted for local consum]ition. They 
earn from about dj-d. jo 7h/. (es, d - n diiy. Jncliuling fifty- 
two J'’ri'(lay.s tliey k(“'']i lifty-eiglit holidays in tho yoar. They are 
hardworking and sober. “ 

.'I’lnwe aro twenty-five Ibijjnit fainilios of basket tnakers, thirteen 
at .Mandvi iiml tlio rest scaltered over tlio province, said to bo tho 
d(!s('(!udants of , i.\ broi Iiers, who, dOO years ago, first made bamboo 
baskets lbi‘ Mala J5a.nclia.raji. They work witli bamboos brought 
from tlio Mnlaliilr eoiist by Vania and Hbaliii inei’chauts. They 
buy ii year’.s supply a, I a lime, l)nry tlnmi hidow high tide mark, 
ami tiiko them oat wlioji wanted. Their bn.sy season is from 
Novendx'r b) February. 'I'lny geuf'ridly work at homo, and keep 
nearly sixty liolida.y.s in tin! year. They arc hardworking and 
tbrifly, amt as a clasa a.r(i lairly well-to-do. ‘ 

Tlu'i'e are five bnndred families fd' Cajaratllindu shoemakers, 
settled obi(‘fly at. Jllmj. The M<‘gljvals, another class of Hindu 
alioeniak('rs do not mix witli llarni. About sc’voiity-Hvo of them 
ha, VO ea]alal, varying I rom £1U to b-IO (Hs. 1()0 - 5(M)) invested in 
ormimeiils or Imit at interest. They earn from Oil to h. 3d.,' 
(iifi. (» - lO) a day. Tiiey kei'j) si.xteeii ludidays in tho year, and aro 
sober and hard Working. 

jn1HT7.an attempt was made, with some state help, to start a 
caudh* .‘lud match factory in Jfimj. i5iit it did not psiy and had to 
bo closed. 


About 150 families, five of dlioni Mimlmatis, make sweetmoiits 
either in tludr shops or in their customers’ houses. Hardworking 
and thrifty, some of them Jia.V(' capital audwo able to save, investing 
thejr earnings in onuinicnls. They earn from about 6d. to 2«. 7d. 
'(an. -t-Jte. 1-t.J) a «'.iy. Ji’ihluding tw(*Mty-€our elevenths, ayy<MW, 
and twelve dark iiflocutlis, amds, they keep about forty holiclays in 
tho year. . ' . 
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The history of Cutch may bo rou<^lily divided info two periods, 
r an ancient and a modern, before and i^fter the Samina or Jddeja 
[ conquest about the beginning ol^ the fourteenth century, [n old 
' Hindu writings the country is, under tho name of Kauhchha or coast • 

' land^ spoken of as a desert with few and wild people. So it remained 
till a holy man, losing himself •in the forests on his way from tho 
Ndrdyan Sarovar or lake of Narayan in the extreme west, cleared 
the country by fijre.* From the ashes sprang crops of grass so rielM^ 
that large numbers of pastori^ tribes settled in Cuteb.* 

Thn earliest historic notices of Cutch are in the Oroelc writers. In Notices, 

examining the eastern brancli of the river Indus, Alexander (;125 b.c.) 
came to a great lake, formed either by the spreading of tfie river • 
or tho flowing togellier of the neighbouring waters. Th(f entrance 
was easier than the entrance of tho western mouthy and, to 
ensure a regular supply ol watt*r, wells were dug along the coast.^ 

About I60y«^*s later tl4f^l2'^l^ n.c.) Cutch was nurt of Mom^iideris 
kingdom, which strotened from the Jamna to Saui*ashtra.^ Soon 
after this (120 b.c.) the Grieco-Baktrian empire was overthrown, and 
Skythiahs, known to the Indians as Sal^ or Min, passing south 
^ established themselves in Cutch and otlicr parts of nwth Guja^rat. 

Defeated hj Vikramaditya, about 56 b.c., they came back between 
twenty an<Fthirty years later, and under Yimkaotschin founded a 
dynasty which in turn was, in tlie first century of tlio Christian era, 
overth^wif t)y Parthians whoso power stretched from Sind as far 
south as Broach.^ In the first century aft(;r Christ, PJiDy^s (77 A.n.) 

’ MoMurdo, Bora. Lit. Soc. Trana. IT. 218 (Nuw Kd.J. 

® Airiazi^ VL XX. 3. RooI^’b Trans.,. l(J8. TJhe wolLs aecm to have been dug 
to the west of tho Indus mouth and not as Vincent (Com. of the Ancients, I. 178) 
supposed in Ctttch. Vivien de St. Martin Gcographie Greriue ct Latino de ITudc, 

177, Notes. 

^ V. de St, Martin as above, 193, Note 3. For three or four hundred years traces 
of Baotrian teraplea, altars, fortified camps, and masonry wells remainetl. « 

C. WilfoJ^ quoted in Burgess* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-1875, liW. C. Wilford, As. 

Bes. IX. 183, exjs^ns Strabo’s (66 b.c. -24 a.d.) TejardHiUra as tho co#iiitryof 
Tej, according to him, one of the earliest settlements in Cutch. See below, ‘ ‘ Places of 
Interest/* Tej. Wilson (Ariana AntioW^ 212) for Tejardshtra reads »Sarao8tus and 
identifies it with Saurdshtra. 

* McCrindleV Feriplns, l^^Tbto 39. Of tlie Skythian«ion(iue8t traces remain in 
tho nameti of lndo-^ythI4^d Skythia given by Ptolemy (Bertiua, 7102) and the 
author of Jbhe Petij^s f Vincent, II. '392) to Sind* and the country north of Cutch. 

The return oft^ij^^Bkj^hiaaw (3Q-20 b.c.) closely corresponds with the appearance 
t)f the Mudgjfifi/ wbp.i^the time of Vikram oveftan Cutch and carried off everything 
to their own count^^ Mdla, 7. A trace of th<$ Parthians, the Parada of Sanskrit 
writers, in 1^0/fouud in a number of coins dfig out of the fort of Pnnykr, See 
•Funvardnogad ** Manjal/* ]j. 235. s 
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Odamb'ari are generally taken lo have been the people Outoh, and 
Ptolomy^s (150 a.u.) town of Orbadari to the east of the Indus to 
have been their head-quarters.^ Ptolemy® knew the gulf of Otttch 
as Kdnthi, a name still applied to the strip of land along fts north 
shore, and to the Kanthkot fort near the sout#\ shlbrQ, of the Ran. 
About a hundred years later (246) the author of the Periprus 
speaks of the outer part of the gulf of Cwtch as Barake.® Further 
in, he says, is the gulf of Birinon (the Sanscrit irina salt marsh', 
the modern Ran), divided into two parts, a greater and aTess; both 
unexplored, dangerous to ships, shallow, and with violent ' eddies. 
Tho country along the coast of the gulf, which both he and Ptolemy 
call Surastrene,'* was rich, yielding in abundance corn, rice, sesamum, 
butter, and cotton foe ordinary manufacture, the people were tall and 
black, and they h^d many herds. Except perhaps at a port near 
Kurrachee where l*(oleiiiy lias a station of theKanthi ships, theGrreeks 
would seem to have* had no direct trade with Cutch. The gulf of 
Eirinon is spoken of as a place to be 'shunned, and all trade centred 
in Broach.® Soon after the time of tho author of the Periplus, Cutch 
‘W&s conipiered by tho Sah (140-380 a.d.)® kings of Saurdshtra, 
and then, probably .after forniiiig part of tho Gupta dominions, 
came about tfie end of the fifth ceninry under the Valabhi kings.^ 
In the seventh con tiiry (about 640) Cutch was part of the province 
of Sind.** It is describiul by the Chinese pilgrim Ilioucn Thsang as 
lying 267^ miles (1600 Ua) south-west of the capital of Sind, at that 
time Alor near Bhakar on tlio Indiis.^ Ho calls it Otifi7i~po-chi-lo, 
wliich M.* Jnlicn renders AdliyrPvakilaik and General Cunningham 
would ^connect wifh Pliny^s Odainbira. ^he circuit of the province 
is given at 833 miles (5000 Us) and that the capital at five 
miles (30 Us), The capital's name is Kie4sUshi’fa4o perhaps 
Koteslivar.® « 


* V. <le St. Martin as abo^*c, 246. The hrm of the word in Bcstock’s Pliny 
(li. 48) is Odonbcorcs. Tho name seems to survive in the Audumha^'oa, a BrAhman 
sub-division ])retty widely spread over north (JujarAt. The AniFiimV&ras are 
mentioned in the Harivdtiisa as a royal raec. V. de 8t. Martin, 246.'*' Lassen 
(Indische Alterthuniskundc, III. 144} identities Orbadaru with RAdhanpur. 

, - Bertius’ Ptolemy, Asia Map X. and 161). 

^ Barake is probably Baravavio the Magadhi form of I^wArka. Burgess* Arch. 
Snr. Rep. 1874-7.5, 164. , 

^ Vincent’s Commerce of the Anoients, IT. .*592 ; BerWus* Ptolemy, 202. 

® Vincent’s Commerce of the Ancients, II. 362-395; Bertius' Ptqfeiiiy, Asia 
Map X. 

® The Girndr Rudra DAma inscription, dated* 72 (probably 150 A.D.) ^desenbas 
^ the territory of the Sah kings as stretching from the TApti to Skid. AsvAkachha 
mentioned in the list pf subjcct'iunds is supposed t(^ be Cutch. Burgess* Arch, Sur. 
Rep. 1874-75, 131. 

7 Ditto, 138. From an uncertainty as to the reckoning of eAs these dates are 
doubtful.^ * V, • . ' . ’ 

* Julion’s Hionen Thsang, I. 207, 208. 

® Cunninffham’s Aiicienv Geography of India, I. SQg. Julien reads the n^e of 
the capital Khajiswara, ancTLassen Kachcheswara. See^Mow, **Plap(kof Interest.*’ 
Mr. Burgess quotes another part Uiohen Thsang’s itinera^ (Jnlieii) |205^ 206) 
as referring to Catch.* It is a place Kie-ch*-a said to bc^jibout ilQtyyiTnn fSOOO k’s) 
in circuit, and with a capital 3^ miles \20 lis) round. The name comeB O M Ifi t to Kachh • 
than that of the other passage, but the account of the cdNn|iry seems atr^pigely 
inapplicable. Thickly peopled and rich, under MAlwa, aud turn it intcliipate, 
produce, and in the people’s customs. Arch. Surs Rep. 1874-75, 190^ 
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The nexib m%iition of Catch is that early in the eighth century 
(about 714ft oh the death of Pramdr of Telegu^ Cutoh was given 
tp the Soon after this the Kdthis would seem to have 

paesad *iuta Catch from ^ind, and with their head-quarters at 
rdyargad, wgre®prchably the ruling tribe, especially in the centre 
and south of the province.^ At this time the chief other Catch 
tribe would seem to ha^o been the Cliavdas in the east, whose 
power by the help of the kings ui J^anchasar and Anliilvdda, probably 
increa^dtth the eighth and nirfth ^.-enturies. In the tenth century, 
when, by the accession of Mulraj Solanki, the Chavdas were 
ousted from Anhjlvada they retired to Cutch?* Shortly afterwards 
(about 950), when pressed by the Chalukyas of Kalyan, Mulrdj 
Solanki occupied Kauthkot.^ Diy'ing thi?i tinu^tlie Arabs, beginning 
with raids on the Kathiawar ana Gujarat coast^ had completed the 
conquest of Sind. In the ninth century tlfoy had made settlements on 
the Cutoh coast, and in the beginning of the tent!) the province was 
considered part pf Sind.*^ ^1 Biruui (970 - lOoD) speaks of Cutch 
by its present name and notices that one branch of the Indus flows 
into the Sind Sagar on the borders of Cutch.® *Vho chief refereiwtJ'^i 
to Cutch in the writings of, the Arab travellers of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are connected with its pirates, \flio, with their 
head-quarters at Cutch and Somnatli, were, from the word Baira 
a boat, known as Bawarij.'^ • ^ 

Early in. the cloventli century (1023) Bhiindev I. (1026 - 1072) of 
Anhilvada fled before Mahmud of Ghazni to Kanthkot (Kanda 
Kot). Like Mulraj ho hiild tin! whole of V^agad and* two of his 
grants dispoi,se of Cutci/’ villages. About tlio doso of tbo^century 


The Ambir^ 
7U.10SQ. 


* Chand quoted in Tod’s Aunals of UAjasthin, f. 84. According to MusalmAn 
historians Cutch was part of the duminioiis of th<f king f Alur. Bom. Cov. Sel. 

xm. s, , . , 

* Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 191. With the Kuthis llie Ahirs were 
associated. JjJitto. About 750, says (Joloiiol T<k 1, the KsUlns crossed the Ran in 
their passage from Multan, and established themselves in the regions of the Sauras. 
Westeni India, 155. 

® About g42, writes '^Tajor J. W. Watson, one of the queens of Samantsiiiha, by, 
tribe ^ Bhatidna, fled to her father’s house in Jcsalmer with her infant son, 
then a child of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and -wdioii lie gr(3W to man’s 
estate became a formidable outlaw and used to ravage the I’ataii dominions. He 
conquered nine hundred villages in Cutch, and built Morg^id, which ho made tHb 
seat of his government, and here consolidating liis rule he reigned for manj^ years. 
He was succeeded by his so^Vikramsi,# whose ^on was Vibliurdja. VibhurAja was 
succeeded by his son Takulji, whose son and successor was Seshkaranji. Seshkaranji 
was succeeded by his son VAghji, who was succeeded by liis sr^n AklierAja, and 
AkherAja was succoeded by his son Tejasi, 1’eja.si by Karamsinha, and Kapmsinha 
by TAkhaUsinha, TAkhansinha by Mokamsinha, and Mokainsiuha by I’unjAji, PunjAji 
lived iu the roign of SuItAn AlA-ud-din Khiiji fi;595-1315). Burgess’ Arch. Sur.s 
Rep. 1874.75, 192. • . 

^ Burgess’ AreW Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 192; Tnd. Ant. VI. 184. According to one 
aocotmt (RAs MAla, 41-4.3) MulrAj in his fight with Grab Ripu killed LAkha the 
ruler of Cutch. But se^ Burgess’ AulA. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 192, * 

* Ibn KhurdAdba (912) in Elliot,^14. and A1 BilAduri (840) in Elliot, 1. 129. One 
of the Arab settlements ww probably SAndhAn. See below, Places of Interest.” 

* jaiipt,i. ;49-6Sw 

^ They BK 'iUenHoned,^ Reiuand’s Fragmenl!t, 120, by A1 Masiidi (957) And A1 
Biruni (lUS^’l^ot, I. 65'. They went on till the close of the thirteenth century,, 
making bead-quarters at Socotra where^they encamped and sold the spoil, the 
Cbristiaas of the island gladly buying it, knowixfg well that it was Saracen or Pagaa 
gear. Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. S4t^ * 
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Chapter VII. the province was^ ^ as far as M^ikbdi/ overran by l^inghar the fourth 
Sumra prince of Sind.^ But his power did not laeif loUg as Cutch 
is said to liave {(umed part of the dominions of Sidhr&j Jaising 
of Anhilvada (1094 - 1143).^ Not manj years later, (abodt 1180)/ 
according to one version of Anhilvada history,«n the famous fight 
bctvveori Prithiraj and Bhim Dev II., Balia of Cut^ with 8000 
liorso fought on Bhim Dev^s side.'’ And^in the thirteenth century, 
on succeeding to the power of the Solankis, the Yagheln dynasty 
(1240 - 1301) seem to have maintain^ the old Anhilv&da^pr^inacy 
in Cutch.* 

* ■ * • 

'rhe modern history of Cutch may be said <jo date from its 
conquest by the Sind trib,e of Samma Rajputs. This took place 
or at least was competed, duHng the fourteenth century. Semmas 
are said to have })egun^to come into Cutch several centuries 
before, probably during Miisalnmn rule in Sind (712 - 1051).® 
Karly in tho thirteenth century, at the time of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh’s (1211 - 123()) conquest of Sind, other bands of Satnmas 
seem to have retir(;d into Cutch.^’ According to local tradition the 
TSfSon of tho Snnimas coining to Cutch was a quarrel among the 
sons of a Siiu^ Sarnma chief by uainc*Lakha. On Ldkha^s death 
two of his yoiiiiger sons. Mod and Maiini plotted against the riglitful 
succ(?s.sor, their t‘ldt‘ 1 * brother Omul or Umar. Their plot failing they 
# wero forced to lly to Cutch, whenj Mod^s uncle Vagam, a Chavda chief, 
ruled in IhJlgad on tho Ran. Vagam nnicived his nephews kindly. 
But after a sliort time they rose a-gain.st him, took his fort, and put 
him to d(.*a\h. This ou tragi' broflght the brothers the wrath 
of Vagiwji’s over-luj’d tlio Wiglu‘la of GunI'lilv. To plcmse him the 
brothers promised to double Vagam’s tribute, and agreed that 
one of them sliould remain hostage in Guiithli. Part of the tribute 
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' Uur^cW An;h. Sur. Ro]>. 1874-75, 197. Mdnikbiii is unknown. It is also written 
Ndnik Ndi. liom. iiov, Sol. XJJl. 41. - lUs Mdla, 138. 

ToU’s Wfhtoi ii linli.a, ‘200. ’'I’oO, following (.’hanO, makes out tliftt Bhim was 

killed, ainl one Bjilla, a|)T)arcntly the Cutch chief, set in his i)laco. Ditto, 204. But 
SCO RAa Mala, 178. ^ ** 

* See an inscription at Itav, dated 1271. Atmkrdni Kesharji’s Cutch Itihda, 18. 

* The Sammdrt came about the ninth century. Dr. Burues’ •History of Cutch, 1 j 
Bpin. (h)V. Sel. XV. 02. .. As a class the Sammds gladly accepted Muhammad Kisim’s 
rule (71 ‘2 - 715) ((''h.'ich Ndma in Elliot, L 191), so at that time^they are not likely to 
hare moved into (Jutch in any large number. Two causes probably helped to drive 
tlic Summits south into Cutch : tho'\’iuii in eastern Sinc^’caused (about 1000) by the 
clisngo in the course of the Indus, and the persecutions, in 1005, 1175, and 1207, 
(Elliot, 11. .^75) by orthodox Musidmdtis of the Kannatians to which fleet flome at least 
of the Samnids seem to have h' longed. (See below, ‘“Jddejdfl’T 

" For Shams-ud-din’s couejuost of Sind see Tabakdt-i-N&siri in BUiot, II. 82^, and 
klphmstone, .373, 374 .5th I^a). Besides by Shams-ud-din, Sind was at tiiis time 
conquered by Nasir-iid-din, Shams-ud-din's wife’s uncle, and by Jaiabud^n the 
refugee ruler of Klidriran. Thi.s date (1225) agrees very closely wiui the traditionfll 
uccount of )<hc arrival of the Sammils in Cu tch ^;;wen in the text It alflO fits in well 
with statements in the confused Mnsalmdu mt^rres of tho Sind Siuara dynas^ 
(10‘25 - 1315), that about the middle of tho thirteenth century there were l^mlndfl in 
Cutch more or less dependent on the Sumrds. TArikh^lNi’aflund h;i .B'l]ipt,'I.^.218. 
Tuhfatu-l-Kirdm in Elliot, L 345; see^lso ditto, 486, The arrival Sf thaBaonn&fly sftys 
MacMurdo (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. II. 218), took place before. the end '64^ :8iifteenih 
century and probably much earlier. Tod (Western India, 470) places ITmWss far back 
as 1053. But even according to CoL. Tod’s table, counting bacBfrotn EAe Xhengirji 
(1537) tho first certain dat^ 1053 is nearly a century too early. * • ' 
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wi^aa pajm&t of fourteen cart-loads of grass. One year, under the 
grassj^ womdrs were hid. Leaving their biding place at night they 
took possesion of the fort of Gonthli and drove the Yfighelds across 
thergtiOtf into Eathidwar.^ After this success Mod ruled as chief 
of vre^eru^Cutch.^ Sad who came next, was, about 1305, after 
a reiguof fifteen years, succeeded by his son Phiil, and ho, about 
1820, by Lfikha PhtilaiU. Meanwhile, according to the Musalman 
historians of Sind, the Sujiirds whose head-quarters were at 
Muhamffiad Tar,^ after being de feated by ALi-ud-din Khilji (1296 - 
1315) about the clopc of tlio tliirteciitli contniy, so oppressed the 
Sammds, the aiuueni Ian dliol dors, that they r.8l ircd to Cutch. Shortly 
after another Musalman invasion took place, Muhani^iad Tur the 
3amra capital was destroy(3d, and tjio* Sun\,vas’ wives and children 
were sent for protection to ftie Sanimas of Cutcii.^ On their 
arrival in Cutch the Kamrnds at first {^ettlerl “in the desei t. After 
a time they bogged the chiefs, who wore*" Clidvda Rajputs, to 
grant them a t/act of land.* This was agreed to, and on condition 
of making over the grass to tlio Chavda chief as tribute they were 
allowed to keep the grain. The story of their capture of Gunthfe^^ud 
their rise to power in Cutch is the same as that already given from 
Cutch traditions!^ Tho two accounts so far agree tlftit the year 1320, 
when, according to Musalman accounts, the last bands of tho 
Sammas arrived, is, according to Cutch tradition, the date of the 
accession of Lakha l^hnlani tlic hero of Cutch legend^ who, ruling 
at Kerakot, completed the coiKjucst of Cutch, subdued tho E^,this, 
and was slain about IS tO Jightittg in Katliij5.war.® 

Atthe*tftnoof tlie^nnrna conquest Cutch /s described’ as aland 
of deserts and hills. It would seem to have been thinly peopled 
by K^this in the south and by Chavdas and Vjigholas in other 
parts. The Kathis were driven across*' tho gulf, but tho Chiivdas 
remained ' once tho masters now the tenants,^ and were consulted 
when anjp; well or pond was to be dug.® 

Lakha*^ Phulani was succeeded by liis nopliew Para or Punvaro 
Gdy;pni,^ho after a short reign was killed by the Yakshds,^ Pura 
left two younger brothers Detha and Sotlia, but as neither of them was 


* Colv Barton's Tour in Cutch, 1878, 9, JO. T*ohtan.s in Jour. As. Soc. Beng. VII. 102- 
® Tbii city, which was tuined by Alil-ud-dhi, was at ShAkapur ten miles north of 

, Large bricks and other remains arc still found. Elliot, T. 403,404. 

Mu^almdn historians of AlA-ud-din’s reign do not mention liis invasiozi 
of Sind, and the Firoz Shdhi in giving an account of Piroz Tughlik’s success (1361) 
aposks pf AJ4-nd-din's expedition as a failure. Tdrikh-i-Piroz Shiihi ; EUiot, III. 337. 

the, Bind T4rikh-i-Tdhm speaks of an ii^oasion and complete defeat of the 
SnlnrAB,.:and^fll^n after (131 lu the change of dynasty from^Sumr^is to Sonim^ seems 
to ahow that th^ Sunu*a power was crushed. Elliot, I. 272. » 

f T4ril&d*T4hiri irwFlliot, 1. 20^, Details are given under the head ''Cfunthli.” 

® Aecordjiig to adother accou;:^he was murdered by his son-in-la*w. Burgess’ 
Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 199. Besides their success in Cutch the Sammis 
WPOld seem at this tino to have assumed the go^mmont of Sind. See below^ 

• Tdnkh-iTdSjri :kUot, 1. 267,26a * , ,,,, 

By Vigi^ds, prc^erly a class of sijperhuman beings (ace Has Mala, 8), 
Mi\s^d^ina,are .nroSably meant. In Cutch the . name Yakshds seejoi also to be 
applied mara oldeir race of northern invades. 
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Chapter YII. 
History. 

L&kha Jddeja, 
1350-1365. 


Rata lldyadhan^ 
1365. 


fit to manage the state, Parana Widow sent to Sind and l>rotight over 
Lakha the son of Jaaa.^ Ldkha^s reign is said td ffive begun 
about 1350, and to have lasted for fifteen years. Some of 
former Sainma rulers of Cutch had spyead their power to the 
south of Kathiawar. During Lakha^s reign,^ according to the 
Hindu account from the fierce opposition of some of^ the 
Kathiawar tribes," but more probably driiren back by the great 
Muhammad Tughlik (1325-1351), their territories were rewc^ 
to tho peninsula of Cutch.® After their power was Confined 
within Cntcli limits, the ruling tribe came to be known as J&dej&s, 
and to be rnrirked by the systematic destruction ^of their female 
children. That Jadejfi, or the children of Jada, was a new name, 
seems probable, thoug][{ ther6 \s sonie evidence to support the view 
that the name is old^ and that it was the conversion to IsMm of 
the Tatta Sam mas, the head of their trib(?, that brought into importance 
the little known .su*b-division of Jadejas.* Infanticide was no 
doubt an early practice. Still, at this* time, tho sgpread of Islam 
among th() tribes of lower Sind and the isolation of the Jddejas 
iu^Ciitch, by increasing marriage difficulties, »trongthenGd the 
temptation to destroy feinalo children/'* ^flio Jadejas would seem to* 
have been one tho Sind tribes who, in tlio tenth century, were 
converted to the tenets of the Karmatians. AVhen tho leading branch 
of tho Saminas adopted the orthodox form of Islam the Jfidejds 
seem to hav^ kept to their old half-Hindu half -Musal man faith. 
Tho names of their rulers continue Hindu, while those of tho Tatta 
Jams arc Miiwxlman; and Salah-ud-din (13tl3-T404), the first Samma 
convert t^ Islam, mai'ked his reign by a and successful attack 
on the rulers of CuiJeh.® Lakha was, accordin]^ to tho traditions, 
about 1305, succeeded by his son Eata E/iyadhan, called the Red 
from tho rod scarf lie uso^J to tie round his turban.^ After an 
uneventful reign Eata Kayadlian dieel, leaving three sons, Dadarji, 
Othaji, Gajanji, and a fourth Ilothiji by a dilTorent. mother. The 
three full brothers divided the land into four parts, tW(/for tho 
eldest and one for eacli of the others, twelve villages Bbing set 
apart for Hothiji the fourth son. Diidarji^s chief town was 



' was tlie son of fSdndh tho son of Tamdchi Samma the aon of Jim Unad 
the elder brother of Mod. Uurgess* Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 199? 

Ibirgcss’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 185. ^(Ihnmli ia south-west KitHiiwir, 
now ai Porbandarjs said to have been^ early in^the 14th cefftuxy, taken and destrojod 
by Olio Bahmani Sainma from Cuteh. 

^ Miibaminad Tuglilik (1325-1351) very completely established hie powor in 
north-west Oujarit. The (^/utch chief is mentioned as paying him tribute. laliot, 1|L 
^ 2 ^ ; Bird, 170. It was a1)out this time (1361) that Firoz Tughlik’s army was all 
destroyed in the Ran. Ti^tbat war^^ mention of the Cntch chief occurs. 

^ Details are given in the “ Population’^ chapter (p. 57). 

® Details arc given below (p. 184). 

^ Tirikh-i-Jd’asumi : Elliot, 1. 227. Tho Saimnds were Hindus when conquyed 
by Firoz Tughlik (13G1). Their conversion does no^date earlier than 1^1» t31iot, 
1 . 496 . ' 

7 Rata Rdyadhan has, by Dr, J. Wilson, been thought to be thf Jim ,Rii:.Dio; • 
who coming from Cutch succeeded in U54 (^58 H.) to the throne of IMbta in SSnd. 
(Tirikh-i-M’asumi in Elliot, L 230). But besides the differex^e of nearlyJW years, 
the Sind Rii Dan would seem to have belonged to the Tatta fAm%; ano^to have 
lived in Cutch only as a refugee. In epite of his name the Sind Iffti Dau would seem 
to have been a Muhammadan (see Elliot, I. 231). ‘ * 
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m theeastJi^hdjiV head-quarters Vere Ajapurtothe tiorth*e^to{ 
Bhuj notn^ from the Haba hills, and Gajanji lived at B&ra near 
Tex:a ijyi th^ ^est.® 

]^rly in the#fiftaanfch century (1410) Muzafar Shah (1390 - 1411}, 
ths fottnde^ of the Ahmedabad dynasty, defeated the chief of 
Kanthkot; In spite of ^ this defeat, though noniinayy subject to 
Ahznedabad, Cutch remained independent till, in 1472, Mahmud 
Begada (1459 - 1511), going against thorn with only 300 cavaliy, 
attacked and defeated a force of 4000 archers. Tho Cutchis 
submitted, and being asked by Mahmud ^vhat their religion was, 
said they were* men of the do^sert, without teachers ; the king 
promised to send them teachers, and •many of the chiefs who wont 
back with him to Junagad oml^ucecf Islam.^* 

In the beginning of tho sixteenth cefttnry flio^Ciitch chief would 
seem to have been on no friendly terms witfi the Arghim dynasty 
(1619 - 1543), tho overihrovters of the Tatta Sammas. According 
to the Sind historians on one OQcasion, about lo30, Shah Husain 
(1522-1544) entered Cutch, and inflicted on tho K.‘w> a severe defeat.'* 
At this time ® tho represerW:atives of the three branches of tho Jadeja 
family wore Jam Dadarji, Jam llamirji, and Jamiiaval. Of these 
Jdm llamirji and Jam Ktival were mnghbours and rivals, and in 153.7, 
Bdval, by a solemn prom iso of friendship drawing llamir into his 
power, killed him. At the time of Jam Ilamir^s deatlii AJiyaji,® thT) 
eldest of his four sons, was on a visit to his sister, tho wife of tho 
Ahmedabad king ; an*d Khengaiji the second son, wasrou a visit at 
VirfirWahiq Pdrkai\ two youngest sons, Rahebji an^ Rdyabji, 

were secretly carricci oil to Rapar in Vagad ; aRd Khongar, returning 
from Parkar, took them with him to Ahmedabad, whore iliey were 
joined, by a number of their family and fcllowcrs. At an Ahmedabad 
hunting party, Khongar, though only a lad of fourteen, slew a tiger 
with his sword. Pleased with the lai^s courage theking promised to 
grant hlfti any thing he might ask, Khongar asked that he and his 
followers might settle for a time at Morvi on the Ran, I'he territory 
was.mafio over to him in perpetuity, and Kliengar was ennobled with 
the*title of Rdo. Prom Morvi Kliengar kept constantly attacking 
the villages of Jam Dadarji, who was then on friendly terms with 
Jdm Baval. HR also tried to get leave to settle in Rapar, and rfter 
an unsuccessful attejppt, sucq^eded. Tie next, by tho help of his 
relation the Hothi chief, tempted the'Rapar chief out of his fort, and 
slaying both him and his sons took his possessions. After a fourteen 
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^ OthAji 18 said to have yiled at Ajdpur ^'rUt 1385. Burgesa’ Arch. Sur. Bap. 
1874*75, 200. * 

* ^v.*Sel. XV. 10. Ddd&r's anocessora wero JiliAji, BdrAch, Jdcld|^i, Bhat, 


^ kUJl » OUV>\/CDBWXa ¥TVIV J.XaXd> bXXV XUUXXU.VX Vt WU<# 

£^881% .fiardh'l||L Haripdl, Unad, Taindchi, HarbhStn, Hardhal, Ldkha, and Rdvai 
who'ioattded^amagarm 1589. • 

* Fartshta, IV. 56. It afterwards appeared that they had long before 
been Cioxit'drted to on Mreticol form of Isidm. (See above p. 64). 

^ Muhammiyd httaBum in Bom. Gov. Sm. XIII. 106 - lOa The Catch Prince is 
called R4o Khe^dr, and is said to have invad^ Sind. Burmn's Sind, 17. 

• Bom. Qov..Sel. XV. 11. # • Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 11. 
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Kdo Blr/rmal 1., 
1585-1G31. 


Cidch. in 1590, 


years struggle, Klierigar in 1548 drove »}am R^va^^Jbjs fether’s 
murderer, out of Cutch, and, acting with kindness to, the chiefs, 
induced them to stay on their estates and established hin^lf as 
ruler of Cutch J Jam Raval fled to Kdtbi^,wfilr, founded the town 
of Navanagar, and became independent. Settlell asVukrof Dutch, 
KhciJgar determined to make Bhuj hisf capital. The country round 
had long been a favourite haunt of robbovK and marauders. After 
much difficulty they woi*e driven out, and, his dependents agi^ing 
to settle there, Khciigar^a capital was established. . * 

Dying in 1585 Klujugjir was succeeded by Bharmal who fuled till 
1C31. During liis reign the government of Gujarat passed from 
the Ahmedabad kings to the Moghal Emperors. Under the 
Ahmedabad kings the Dutch chief x^emained to the last paying no 
regular tril)uie, bujfi bemnd t® serve witli 5000 horse.® When their 
power ceased Bharmal seems to have attempted to make himself 
independent, but after two di'feats, in 4500 and 1591, agreeing to 
admit the supremacy of the Mogluil Bniperor, he was confirmed in 
hii^.|ormer position, and was only occasionally /:;alled on to pay 
tribute.'^ 

Of the state of Dutch at the closer of the sixI.et^Mih century, the 
author of the Ain-i-Akbari (1583- 1 590) has left the following details.^ 
The greatar j)a,rt was coinposf'd of woods and untilled lands. Its 
horses, su|j})r\s('d to be of Ai-ab blood, its camels, and its goats were 
remarkably good. Its men, once* Jadav^s, now named Jadejas, 
wore tall, liaixilsome, and l(>iig-l)eardiYl. The Muhammadan religion 
had for long pi*evaSod. 3’he military foiV' oC the cQU,ptry was 
10,000 cavalry and 5 (!f, 000 infantry. The capital was Bhuj (written 
Tahcj) and there were two strong forts, Bara and Kanthkot. 

Tn 1017 Eljarnial went tj Ahmedabad to pay his respects to 
the Emperor fbdiangir, presenting him with 100 Cutch horses, 
100 a.s7/r(7//..sv’ and 2000 rupees, lie is spoken of as oii^. of tho 
greatest ZaTnindai-s in Diijarat, who had always fron 5000 .to 6000 
horse, and was able in time of war to double tho number.® Jahdngir, 


' Bom. Gov. Sol. XV. 13, 93. 

- riie entry in tho 15/0 ammnta is Jjldeja Khon^rAi*, the Zaminddr of Bhaj, 
with 1 409 vilhigcs, serves with 50(X> horse. Bird’s Alirdt-i-Aliinadi, 127. 

* Blochmauu's Aiu-i-Akburi, 1. 32(), 419. Tii 1590 IBio BLArmalji, on prozuiae of the 

Morvi estate, w'as base untnigh to give up to Mir/a A/iz Kokaltaah, Akbar's goneral, 
tlio cx'king Mijzafar who had taken shelter with him. Displerosed with the fido*8 
tr(5achcry and delighted with tlio courage sliewn by the Bet chief in fighting in 
Muzafar’s defence, Akbar is said to have set up two stones, pdlida, at one or the 
Build gates and ordered^ all pass y^s-by to crown t^io Bet chiefs stone with 
flowers and beat tho J/uTeja’s with a slipper. The practice was not given up till 
Jdm Desal (1718-1741), allowed to profl'er any suit, asked that the ^one might be 
taken away. Tod's Western India, 438. 'J’he 9 j[iief of Bhuj, ^called SulimAanagar, 
paid tribute When it was enforccil. Bird, 1 36. In 1609, with a force of 2500 men, the 
Cutch chief’s son sorved with the other Gujardt chiefs at Hdmnagar in PharaiApttr. 
Watson’s GuJarAt, 68. ^ ’ 

* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 71, 72. Cutch horses fetched as Mich BA from £200 

to £300 (Ks. 2000-3000). WakiAt-i-Jah4ngiri : Klliot, VI. 356, , ' * 

® These were probably gold Atthrajis or^Seraphs, of which tide traveller Dawkins 
(1609 -1611) says, ** Sei^na ekberi whicli be ten rujites a piece.^ Thomas! Patlidu 
Kings of Delhr 425. * * • 

® Wakidt-i-Jahdngiri ip Elliot, VI. 356. u 
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macb pleased^wfth the lid chief, gave him his own horse, a male 
and female ftephant, a dagger, a sword with diamond mounted hilt, 
and four rings.^ At the same time, on the condition of giving 
pilgrims*a passage to Mecca, he freed Cutch from tribute. On his 
death in 1631 ^j^armal was aiicceoJed by BJiojraj, who, ruling till 
1645, was snCoeeded by his nephew Khengar 11. Dying in 1654, 
Khengar was succeeded bj; 'rarnaclii, and ho by Rayad’lian in 1662. 
These successions passed with* ..t a contest and during this period 
Cutely seems to have enjoyed unb? )ken peace. The only event of 
importance was, in 1659, the arrival of the unfortunato prince Dara, 
a fugitive from Auraugzeb. Tamachi at first •I’eeoivcd him kindly, 
but afterwards, timing against him, forced him to leave 
Noghanji, Rayadhan’s ehlest son, died young, ayd during his father's 
lifetime Pragmal ji, Rayadhaii's tflij-d sou, contrivecl ( ho murder of 
his elder brother Ravaji. Both the brot.hm's Inurh^ft sons who were 
entitled to succeed; but as they were young, ^Bragmalji, on his 
father's death in 1697, fonnd»no dilficnlty in seizing the throne. 
When Kdnyqji, ifto son of Ravjiji whom Bragmalji liad murdered, 
became a man, he lejt no moans untried to win back his birtli-rigM.- 
On assuming power in 1697 (S. 1754) IVigmalji bad placed him in 
command of Morvi, on the southern sliore of the giilf of Cutch, a 
possession still held by his dosccudants,’^ From Morvi, Kiiuyoji 
made almost yearly raids into Ciilch. Rut the ruler of Bliiij was too 
strong for him, and he was always wui’sted. During tin’s reign 
Tamachi, the sixtli in descent from Ilala, ^Iriveii from Malar, came 
to Pragmalji, who sending his, son (j!o<lji with a string force 
restored him. After a simcessful r(*ign of cighi^eei^ years Pnjjgmaiji 
died in 171*5!** lie succeeded by Jiis sot? (rodji, to whose 
vigour and courago tlio success of the last reign had boon 
almost entirely duo. Of Godji's short reign (;f throe years 
(1715-17I8) tho chief event was dospoilhig llaloj^ the son of 
Pragmalji s eldest brother Noghanji, of his estate of Miiiidi*a. ll aloji 
unable to insist retired to Abdfisa, and thcro founded tho towns of 
Kothara, Kotri, and Nagarchi. His descendants arc known as 
Ilal&ni Jdrlipjas.^ 
fH . 

Dying in 1718® Godji was without opposition succeeded by his 
son Desal (1718-1,741), a man in (ho prime o> life, hamlsoino,* 
and of pleasing and courteous maimers. At this time the 
revenues of the Raos*of Cutch werc^ extremely small. Before 
the reign of Godji they were chiefly derived from tho trifling 
trade of their seaport Anjar ; from tho Kora sub-division ; from 
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1631.1045. 
Bdo Kh^gilT IL, 
1645.1654. 
Rdo Rdyadlion I., 
i062 1697. 


Rdo Friigmal I., 
1697- 1715, 


Bdo Oodji I., 
1715. 1718, 


RAo Desal I,, 
1718.1741. 


* Watson’s History of Gujardfc, 70. Tho Rdo is said to have been ninety years 
old. He can hardly havefbeeu so much«&s he went on ruling for fourteen yeftrs. 

* Bernier, Bombay Reprint, 1830, 142. 

3 Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Kcp. 1874-75, 200. • 

* About 1700 Hamilton describes Cutcl} or Cutchnagar as admitting of some 
trade, and produemg cotton, corn, coarse cloth, And c/tonl*, a shell (isli, in shape like 
a poriwiiAle, but as large ^ a man’s arm above the elbow, which in Bengal was sawed 
into rings for women’s ornaments, ^ew Accouflt, II. 132. 

‘ Biaigess’ Arch. dur.fRep. 1874*78, 200. • 

* Another account gives 1716. Gov, Sel. XV. 102. 
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Chap ter YIl. villnj^es in Miyani ; end 'from Vlapar in • Vagad. The 

History. lands of Minidra and Kaiitlii and Anjar Chovisi,* flflded during 
IhloDoBall Godji’.s roign, brought an important increase of revenue. Still 

171^5-174], * tlui Rnos' itJi.'omo was scanty, and their way of living vefy frugal 

and simple. Among liis brotherhood tlio liife claimed no greater 
supicniMcy than what was due to .his title and larger resources. 
Slid I (ml by tlio friendly feeling of his^ relations and servants, he 
lived safe and nnguard(‘d, without crippling his resources by tho 
pay of mei ceiiarics. Tlic letiding Jadojas had all lately repeived 
tlieir possessions, and as, uj) to this time, tho tics of relationship 
had scarc‘ely been bTuken, habit and duty inclined thefti tO obey 
tlunr conitiKjn chief. Friendly intercourse and' mutual support 
forim^da l>()i}d of uni^n betVi)en Ukj Kuo and his nominal feudatories, 
in striking e.ouliTust to the rivalry*' m ml diseord of later years. At 
this time the llaliinis had' not long settled in Abdasa; the Godanis 
or sons of Uao God ji, were in tlmir m^w la.uds in the Kanthi; tho 
Sali(‘b: , irudnding the long establisht»(l (diiels of Roha and Mothala, 
wen^ coniiinied in ilunr estates ; and ^IVra was allotted to one of tho 
of Rao Rayadhan 1. Tlieso esta.t(*s, iuchiding the best lands 
and the richc'sl. towns in tho province, \voi\) well peopled, peasants as 
well as t.radcM*!! being always ready to leave th(5ii\houHes and settle 
in ( ,dat(^s lal.idy granted to vsp(;(‘iaily favoiinnl children of the Kao. 
Most of <h(M*(»nn1ry not held by tlie Jad(‘jas was in the hands of 
Vagluda r.rid other Rajput chiefs, who through all changes had kept 
to their estates, and of snyiller j)ro[)rietors, Miyamls and others, who 
had earned grunts of free or seviHctj laiul.'- All Jadeja chiefs and 
(iiiusia propih'toi^K acknowledged the Ruo^as their head, and when 
wanted were ready to light for liiiu. ' 


As a pi'ovincc of tho ]\I^oghal Kin])iro, Cntch had, for more tlian a 
cent m y and (juarter (lo83-1718), bi'oi free from Jittack ; and 
f(»r a handri'd y(’;irs, under the arrangement sanctioned by tho 
Eni]M‘ror J;diangi]‘, pilgrims had l)een sent to Mc(;ca fre^^.-of charge, 
and Cutch s])ai’('(l the paym(3nt of tribute. So(3n after Desalts 
accessio]), tho Viceroy, pressed for funds in the decay of ]jis Gujarat 
revemu’, sent a force into CutcJi. 'Fliis army, under tho co|jjmand 
of a Ruthan, Mozim Reg, advanced to Padar within ton miles of Bhiij. 
•’n(3Hi*ing of their' approa(;h, the Km^, calling his Rh^,yad together, 
desputcJied a foi*c(i to meet the invaders. At the same time he sent 
agents, representing the injustice ()f the dcutand, and reminding tho 
Moglial header of tlio . terms under which the Cutch tribute had 
. be(‘ii vemitti'd. ^l’h(‘^e mcasiiies were successful, and the Moghul 
« lcadi»r, seeing that the? Rfio was ready to support remonstrance by 
force, withdn'w. ' Foreseeing a repetition" of the demand, the Kao 
set to* work to build a fort at Bhuj, and in other ways spared 
neilhes expense nor trouble in his efforts to meet a future attack. 
Nor had ho a hmg I’espite. In 1 72 1, before three years were over, 
Nawab Kesar Khan 'came into Cutch, again (|emanding tribute. 
Ifoai'ing niucli of tlie strength of '^the new fort ^ Bhuj he avoided 
it and led his army to, and plundered, ]ii[alia, an open town 
of considerable wealth in, .Abdasa. <But find^g that the people 
of the country round had taken their^ goods with them and* fled 
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to MAndvi aftd*Bhuj Hg withdrewi^ The failure of these two 
attempts, fdRcfWed by seven years of peace, lulled the Rdo and 
his fnonds into unreadiness. Then the Viceroy, Sarbuland KhAn 
(1728 - 1730), at the head of an army of 50,000 men, and bringing 
with him Kanyojt, thoMorvi chief, as a claimant to Cutch, advanced 
towaids Bhuj. The ttao was ill prepared to^mcot him, and though 
the JddojAs loyally gatliejed at Bhuj, they and their followers wore 
little able to oppose so strong an enemy. To add t*) the Rao\s 
difficulties his minister failed hiin, doclai'ing that ho knew of no 
means for raising money or men. Among tlio women of his pnlaco, 
Desal ha(f one favourite wife, whom his bounty had greatly enriched. 
Telling her his difficulty she freely offered Inn* wliole wealth, Jind her 
manager, Soth Dovkani a Lohrlna by faj?te^, Ix^wing before tlu‘ Kao, 
engaged, if service were given hiift, to guide the state snfcly through 
its present dangers. Tlio Seth was innde^minister, and, by his powc>r 
over his rich caste-fellows, gathered such large sums that, hy oih'rs 
of pay and opium, the whole liglitiiig population of the country was 
quickly drawn tc? llliuj. 

Encamping on tff(j bord(?rs of the lake outside the city, they \9?iro 
divided into two armies. was sent to strengthen the garrison of 
tlio Bhujia fort, afid tlio other kept to guard the towfi whose walls 
wore yet unfinished. The day afler th (3 dc^feiico was arranged, the 
Musalman army appear(.*d hefoiv fln^ city. An attack was* made on 
the Bhujia fort, and two of its bastions were taken. N(\t day the 
garrison, in a successful sally, won batk the two basl.i(ms, and 
drove out the Musalmans with tifb h^ss of their loader tlio Viceroy^s 
nophew. Gteorod l)v>tliis success, the K/i.o, clio(js*ing threes tkonsand 
of the best Jadoja horse, and binding round their brows the orango 
turban of self-sacrifice, dashed into tho cnemy^s camp, and 
c.aused such loss and confusion that tho in\^idors rctiied. At fiakhona, 
where they halted, their sujiplies weni cut off, aixl their camp 
attacked ^d plundered by troops of Miyjina horse. Seeing liovy 
matters \ 5 pnt, their guide liatiyoji left the Miisalnuiiis, and gaining 
his pardon joined the Kao. The Viceroy soon after eseapcjd to 
GujjgAt, Und great numbers of liis men following him in disorder 
werepursued and slain l)y the Cut eh horse.- 

Freed from thc*risk of formgii invasion the Kfwf rewarded Dcvkaili 
Soth by giving into his hands the whole management of tho country. 
Knowing his love of \foalth, the niini??ler, lotting the R^lo^s revenues 
accumulate, used all his own resoui-ccs to improve the state. 
Commerce was encouraged and tho laud ro venue fostered by a 
useful system of accounts, and by setting agents of t he state in eVory 
town, and through theid supplying tffb liusbaiifclmeii with funds. 
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* According to*Mu8t^4n accounts the Viceroy IIaid;ir Kuli KliAii defeatwl tho 

Cutch chief, and him pay a sum of £22,500 ((>>^5,000 mahmuJis), Watson’s 

Gujarit, 95. ^ • 

* Tluj A^^thaminadan historians admit, but if>nc down, this »lefcrit. ‘ Tho Viceroy 
now (1730) marched intlm direction of Cutch, and refusing tho olfcr of about .033,000 
advanced against BhgJ. As the Jtan was vciy ditTicult to cross, as tho lido had cut 
off Siinplitts, and as news came of riots in Ahmcdabad, he had to return toRAdhaupur.’ 
Watson’s Gujarat, 106. 
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By these means the Eao^s ycyly revenn^ was msetl to £60,000 
(18 lahhs of lioris), and the minister^B to more thffti'^25,000 (10 
hMifi of Icoriit), Jiosides enriching the province, Devkarn Seth 
made it secure against foreign attack, strengthening the Bhiiiia fort, 
finishing the walls of the capital, and f orfify in the •towns of Anjar, 
Miiiidra, and Rapar. These places >vcre garrisoned by troops, and 
a n'giilai* force engaged to protect the coyntry. Not content with 
securing the safety of the province, ho spread the Bao^s name and 
power by carrying an army into Parkar, and, leaving a post there, 
overawed the Sodhas and put a stop to their niids. In west 
Kathijiwar, the Okliamnndal pirates, who had been haraSsing the 
trade of Mandvi, were punished and kcjit in order by building in their 
district the fort of Outcliigftd ^ and in the east Balamba and other 
Uahtr villages were recovered from^the estate of the traitor KaJiyoji, 
In Sind, called in •by tlio Jtaiimis, Musalmans of the Jadeja stock, 
llcvkarii pj'ott'cted them, and, to secure the lands ho had won, built 
a fort at Rahim-ki-bazar. All this w'its done without rousing the ill 
will of the ehi(.‘fs and proprietors, wlio, on the slightest summons 
wm’c ready to gather round the Rjio^s standard, » ■ 

The l«Mtter pr^rt of Desalji’s reign was disturbed by the violence 
and intrigues of his only son Lakhaji. Unlike his father, frec- 
hamhid and fond of show, Lakhaji was popular, and gathered round 
« liim a bamj of followers who stirred iij) ill feeling between the young 
chief and his fatlicr. IJiieasy as to his designs, the Rao reduced hia 
soids e.\')ien,ses, and n'fusod him a^y share of power. Lakhaji left 
Blm j, and tliivateniiigto tak(‘ service with The R.:lja. of Udepur,, forced 
his fathhi* to yi(‘ld t*,) some of In's demands, */huugh k? appearance 
satisfied, Lakha jiseerotly continued to scheme to bring the government 
into his hand, Ilis Jirst sU‘p was to get rid of the minister 
Devkarn, wliojn lui hated as tlie eaiiso of his exclusion from a 
share of power, **and whoso close intimacy with his mother he is said 
to ha,vo had strong jvason for belie wing to have beeif*tjriminal. 
Accordingly, in i7dH, he raised a distuj'liancc in froilt of the 
minister’s house, who, coming out to restore order, wa3«attacked 
and slain by a hired assassin. At first indignant at the loss 
fjivoiirite minister, the Jijio was by degrees won by LAkhaji's 
Skbmission to grant him forgiveness, and in token df their friendship 
ai'recd to bo present at an entcrbiinmcnt in Lakhdji^s house, 
'i’he Rao brought with him nnost of his chiSf officers, and to show 
respect to his father, Lakhaji had all his attendants in waiting, 
'niere was much dclev in serving the feast, and the young chief, 
^fter many iin})atient messages, himself left the room to hurry on 
the bauciuet. As die left eVery opening fr6m the room was closed, 
and the Kao and liis officers were quietly secured. Plaifinghis father 
in tonfiniuiient, Lakhaji began to rule, receiving*tho submission of 
the commandants of all the forts in the provirce except M&odvi. 
When Liiklui, more commonly called Rao Lakhpatjj, was settled in 
power, ho allowed his father a suitable establishment and gi^eator 
freedom. And liis officers and personal friendsxavere released and’ 
sent to distant parts of the country. In’ 1751, R&# Desalji died at 
the age of seventy. Love of money was his ruling passion. But a 
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kind and easy^mper him bacl^ from cruelty and extortion. 
V, Songs still fresh the memory of the quiet and plenty of Desalji^s 
.rule when Catch grew populous and rich, and was respected by its 
Wighbotrs. ^ 

^In 1741, Miiheft he^laccdliis father in confinement and assumed 
the ‘Yl*ule of Cutch, Lakhaji- was tliirty-four years old.^ His 
hat),di^qmo form, pleasing imaniinrs, open-handedness, and love of show 
made him popular, and the great wealth, £1,000,000 (1 hror 
rupees), found in his ffifchor^s treasury did much to strcngtlien his 
power. At the sanv^ time many of the Jjidejas wc*ro displeased at 
L&kha^s treatment oi his father, and one of ihe*m, Snmraji, 'JUiakov of 
Tera, a rich town and fort in Abd.isa, spoke with open scorn of his 
unnatural conduct. When lirinly scttlydfn thc^gcmTUinent, Lakhaji 
determined to wipe out this affront. Collectiyg the Bhayad, ho 
sent a force against 1Vra, and as the •gnns ^vero served by men 
drawn from British territory, the fort suffered severely. After a few 
days, the chiefs faking thought that on an ccpially slight pretext 
the Rao might destroy all iluMr forls, vvnni(‘d the gunners tha.t, if 
they continued to (fc-mago tlic fort, tlioy should pay for it with tt.ieir 
lives. After this tlui firing caused little injury, and failing t'cTbreach 
the walls, after aibivo inoutJis^ ^‘^ioge, the army withdrew. 

On the accession of ilic Rao, l)evkarn^s son I’unja was appointed 
minister, and so long as he was able to find funds he refnnined in 
favour. At the end of five y(‘ai*s, })y a cuurso of ‘unbounded 
extravagance, J/ikliaji hy,d wasted his fat1ler^s treasure, and, finding 
his ia‘^:)me too small for his wjftits, he dismissed Ihin ja and set a 
Van^if, Rupshi kSIui, his place. One of RiqjsBi Sha^s lirat steps 
WJi^/to seize Puuja and all liis relations, and treat thoin with such 
elijjforate cruelty that though sixty-five of thorn died under torture, 
a fliim of £80,()d() (oO Mr//s of was Vhmng from the rest. 

/'^he system of fining, first ad(»pted by R?io Lakha jV, soon becamo 
^^0 rcguhm practice, and ministers were chosen solely on account 
;^f their wealth winch soon pass(!(l to the Kao. For four years 
(1746-17^0) Rupshi 8ha continued in jrowor, and I’nnja was kept ill 
confilii^ient. Then Rupshi Slin fell into disfavour, and Pun ja, again 
in power, retaliated on th(3 Vania, massacring his relations and 
sparing his life evdy for prison and the rack. « In such disorders 
affairs soon took another turn, and Pniija, driven from power, was 
succeeded by Gordhah Mehta.'' blinking hims(‘lf ill used, Punja 
closely allied himself with Godji, the R.Ws only lawful son. '.riiough 
but sixteen ye«‘]trs of ago, Godji, following his father's example and 
stirred on by his mother and Punja, demanded from his fatlier a sharq^ 
in the management of thO state. Idie^Rao refua^d, and the young 
chief retired iifanger. In his disappointment Punja counselled Godji 
openly to oppose his father, and the lad and his mother agreed to 
fly with Puuja to Godji'a town of Mundra. Before leaving Bliuj, Punja 
maoiiged to ruin rival Gordhan Mehta. On the day of his flight, 
to preyent suspicion, he sent a message to the minister asking for a 
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private interview. That it migh^afterwards^eemthal h8 and Gordhan 
had together planned some treachery, he went to GfeMhan^s house 
with much show of mystery, drew public attention to his visit, and for 
two hours, with closed doors and windows, contrived tb amuse 
Gordlian with trifling conversation. Shortly after, the Rao was told 
that his sun and wife had lied with 5*inja. And hearitig that a few 
lioui's before his flight Punja had a long and secret meeting with 
(roi-dlian, ho was highly enraged, and ordered Gordhan's instant 
(‘xocution. On GordhorPs death Rupshi Sha was freed and restoted to 
prjwci*. He continued minister for a year and a half, when, on his 
j’etiirn from Cabiil, the post was given to Tulshidas, a favourite of the 
Rao^s. ® 


Meanwhile, Oodji A^^asHvInjJ in Mundra independent of his father. 
Tliougli chiefly a(l\ i.'*ed by j’uri ja, ho trusted much to one Mirza Amir 
Ihig, a man of bad^'haraefer, wlioui he made his Jamadar. About 
this time, a certain Shah Aladaiiji, very rich merchant, died in 
Muiidra, a.ud to his funeral cerenK>uies some of thcWeallhiost menin 
Cutcli came. Acting on his f){uiuidjir’s advice, Gody, who was badly off 
for nindv, shut the city gates and refused to let the moreliants go till 
tliey paid large sums of moiu^y. KnragPd at his son^s conduct, Lakha 
sent a force against Muiidra. Guilji lied to Morvi, dfnd being supplied 
with troops, cjunc back, dj*ove off the attacking force, and relieved 
the town. ^ I’he Rao at length compromised with Iiis son allowing 
him to keo]) Mundra on condiiion that he would dismiss Punja. To 
tin’s God ji ^agreed, and ill *1 7o8 Punja retired to Motlnila in Abdasa, 
on a monthly pension of about l2o (1000 borly)» About this time 
(1757) t?ho lifio proh^mted tJie Hniperor Alamgir II. (175^-1759) with 
some Cutch lioi'sos a,ud Gujai-it liullotrks, and in return received 
the til le of Mirzad In the following year ho planned an expedition 
against Tatta. and was promised Jielp both by tho Pesliwa and the 
Gfiikwar. No* active steps Avonid S(*(‘ni to liavo been taken.® He had 
beconu^ e.\ trmnely weakened by cons ta nt debauchery, novoiyrisingfrom 
his coucli belnre four o’clock in tlio afternoon. The affairs of tho 
GovcrniiKait avimo entrusted to a succ(?ssiou of in capablq^ ministers 
Avhoso one (pialification Avas a Avilliiig assent to every plan, hgpiever 
disreputable, Avhich could contribute to tho Rao^s profligateltiabits. 
Sci'ui's of cruelty and oppression, previously unknqjvn in Cutch, were 
C'' urnon, and as the court lost character, its influence in Sind and 
Parkar declined, and in 1700 the pos^j^s at Virawdh and Parkar.wore 
driven out. 


Though the wo.alth of tho country was squandered, its finances 
‘‘wm e flourishing. Lakhpat done, from thepiiltivation of rice, yielded 
a yearly revenue of about £2(^000 (8 labhn of koris), Thp province was 
at peace with its neighbours, and the only internal disturbance, due 
to somo encroach ments on the part of the Dhamarka chief,, ended in 
the Rao^s favour, and in the capture and destruc;?on of the Th&kor^a 


' W.-itson’s GujarAt. 148. Mr. Burj^opa (Arch. Sur. Bep. 1^4-75, 200) says tho title 
of ^lahdruo Rhri and tho MAhi Mar4tib. • •• 

‘ Watson’s GujarAt, 149. • 
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tova, la 1 7^0 Ldkha,'nno had been |ai¥ering from leprosy and other 
diseases, dietPSt the aofelf fifty-four. On his death-bed ho.tried to 
induce the officers of hisfjroops.'to appoint one of liia six illegitiinato 
sons. !rhey refused, aiu^ sending word to Godji, he came and 
succeeded wjthont opposition. Liiklia was the first of the JadejAs to 
establish the form and state of .a Darbar or court at llliiij, and, being 
a man of considerable iiijbellignuco, . treated foreigners with uiuoh 
liberality, and from tliem piijked np a largo store of in formation about 
othopcountries. He enlarged ami cinbellisluMl llio paliu^o with foreign 
ornamonts, many of ^liorn of Europiian workmanship. "J’he taste for 
Buropeail articles sprang from his acquaint aifce witli an adventurer 
named EamsingMalam, who had made several voyages to l^iiropo, and 
who accidentally visited Bhuj. Rainsing wi^ a man of very high 
mechanical talent. Taken into flio service of tiio Rao, ho established 
a cannon foundry and silk :iiid glass ln^ll1llfllrtu^e^, made eloiks, and 
minutely copied patterns of Europt^an imxlels and (igiircs. So well 
did he- teach, that the mechfinioal skill for which Cateh craftsirnm 
are now famous is generally traced to his t raining. MV> reward tlicso 
services, the Rao pucsciited him with t.ho village of Kalyaimur^and 
till liis death ho confciuiied tj live at Bliuj in wealtli and comTort. 

• ^ 

On reaching Bhuj a few hours after his fatlll)r^s death, ^ Godji found 

the Darbjtr ollicers ready t(r ac^knowlcdgo him, and without 
opposition ho began to rule at the age of t.wenry-six. I lescontiniK^d as* 
minister a fiohana named Jivan Heth, wjio had lield tlu‘ post during 
the last years of his father';^ j*eign. This choic(‘ led to leng years of 
trouble. Vunja, his old minister ami supportfu'^ h(‘aring of Godji^s 
accession, hurried fniin his retiremmil in Jamigad, eonlident of 
meeting the reward of his former scrvict's. But before lie had time to 
reach Bhuj, Jivan had pei’suaded the IJao that if Punja came ho 
should bo told to leave without tasting the water of the town. Meeting 
with this rebuff, Piiiija retired to Kaiitlikut. But as his reception 
gaveofieifto at Bhuj, the chief aske<l him t.o sei'k slu'ltei* elsewhere. 
He then vfent to Jatavada, and here too lie was pursued ; and, only 
by the ktiidiiess of his host, escapc'd a troop of cavalry sent to 
seizStfeim. Prom Jjitavada he retinal to Virawali in Parkar whose 
Ciiief, in return for former favours, was friendly. 

GhuWm Shah Kalliora, then reigning in Sind, had long looked for 
a chance of meddling in Cutch affjflrs. 'riiis Avas not unknown to 
Funja, and was probably oiu' of his reasons for retreating to Piirkar, 
With Gidomal the Sind minister, a lunn of his own caste, Punja 
opened a correspondence. Hearing of this, (jhiilam Slnih lojt 
no time in asking Puifja to Ilaidarfrfmd ; him bloOO (1000 
mohars) for his expenses and a palanquin with an escort of 100 
men ; and on his arrival received him with every honour. iTKe Amir 
explained his wish^o conquer Cutch, and gain the Rao's sister in 
marriage, To^o idea of conquering Outch, Punja gave little 
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encouragomcnt, but he strpngly recommended the marri^»ge, 
roprosontiiig at the same time that tliepropisal would*t}8 entertained 
only if (j hiilani appeared before J3huj*.at thofiead of a victorious ai'my. 
Meanwhile the Jiao, not unaware ot the combination agaihst him, 
directed Jivan to summon the Abdasa anu Vagad Gtr&sias to defend 
the country. The whole Bhayad, except the Motliala chief who was 
friendly to Ihinja, readily answored the aiynmons, and took the field 
under the niini.stor. Godji remained in command at Bhuj which he 
garrisoned witJi 1 0(K) men from Naviinagar and a body of liadhanpur 
troops. (Ihulam Shah and Punja., at the head of the Sindian army, 
quitted Ifaidarabad accompanied by an immense body of followers, 
who, it is said, raised the strength of the expedition to about 70,000 
men. Crossing tlu* Ran, the Sindians, after a heavy march of twenty- 
seven miles, found Nara deserted, And the wells filled with stones. 
Wo great was tlnav distress from tliirst and fatigue, that had Jivan 
marched against them, they would have fallen an easy prey. But 
the Jiiinister was no gemn-al, and, fpiiotly encamping in a strong 
position elosc by on the Jara hills, allowed the Sind troops to refresh 
tli('*nselves. Alter two da \s^ rest (Jliulam Shal' marched to Jara 
and atliil'ked the liill. The apfiroach w:is defended by a large gun 
round which the Cutcli army were gathered. At tlie first shot the 
gun burst doing much injury and cjm.ung grc'ai confusion in the 
Cuteh rai'ks. Taking advantage of th(Mlisi)rd(T, the Sindians climbed 
tlu‘. hill sw('**d in hand, and d(‘stroyed iilmost the whole army, leaving 
among the shiiii Jivan the uiinistiM*, three sons of the Thakor, of 
Nara, and many other leading (*hi('bs. According to Cutch accounts 
Ihei]* total loss war not ii‘ss than a hmidri^d thousand slain, From 
Jara, G tin lam W hair; marching to IVn^a, levied a heavy fine, and 
plmidenMl and burned tin? country. Learning of this crushing 
defeat, the Rao, sending a private agent to Pimja, confessed 
liis unjust conduct, stated that lie had been deceived by Jivan, 
and entrc'ating Pun ja to arrange! that tlie Sindian army should bo 
withdrawn, invited him as his ininistm’ to Bhuj, and promised to 
ratify any agi-eeiiunit he slionld make with Ghnlam SMh. His 
return to favour at Bhuj si‘cured, Punja was not lesfv anxious 
than tlie Rao to get rid of the Windian aiany. To arrangr'^'this 
without losing credit with Gliulain Shall seemed well nigh hopeless. 
JVut affairs took atlirn tliat made his part (ja.sier to-play. News that 
the wells on the straight road to Bhuj had been poisoned led GhuWm 
Wliah to advance by a longer iMute. As ho V^ent, ho succeeded in 
levying sums of money from several chiefs. But a force sent 
agjlinst Wandhan was repulsed. When the news of this check reached 
Ghnlam Whah, Punja was with him. Affecting a keen alarm, he 
warned Gliulam Whah that'^Uiere wore SiXO forts each as strong as 
Sandinm, and that Bhuj itself was guarded by the choicest troops 
of Navanagar and Radhanpur. So far, he urged, Ghulam Sh^^s 
success was complete, and he engaged that if Ghj^lam withdrew, he 
would go to -Bhuj and arrange the marriage witk ,the Efio^s sister. 
To this Ghulfim Shah agreed, and, taking with him Punja's son as 
hostage, retired to Sind. On reaching Bhuj the received Punja 
■ with every sign of respect, apd at once made hifii'^ninister. Aiter 
fulfilling his preliminary agioement wi^h Ghulam Sh^h, Punja^s 
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first measnrq^wafl. partll^ by flmness'and partly by paying their* 
arrears> to dismiss- the Rldhan}J[r army which held the gsA^, and 
in d6fia:(^ce/of Gk)dji sho^d ej^y wish to remain masters at Bhuj. 
During the next two was occupied in an expedition into 

y&gad where hfc levied a fine on Kanthkot and the chiefs of the 
district* All this time, though* Pun ja never ceased urging him, the 
R4o had failed to give his «is( in marriage to Ghulain Shah. Prom 
this constant subject of dispute; and perhaps from the manner in 
which he had I’egained his post, the Rao was never well disposed 
to Punja ; and, wIk n he had repaired his fortj, raised a militia, and 
establi^ea his pgwer, he determined to rid himself of his minister. 
By his order Punja was seized, confined ,in irons for ten days, and, 
by the Rao himself, was presente(^with*a cup of poison. On hearing 
of Punja^s murder, Ghnlam Shah gathered another army of 50,000 
men, and re-entered Cutch by tlie Nara rout-e. Nam ho again found 
deserted, and except at the small fort of Mum, whore a Rajput garrison 
of eighty men resisted and wore all massacred, he advanced unopposed 
within sight of Bhuj. Biicamping at Rodar Mata within five miles 
of the town, he despatched liis ininistcr, Gidomal, with s^oHiien 
of distinction to demand, as Jiad before been promised, the Rdo's 
sister in marriage. Godji, well supplied with troop/ and resources, 
received the envoys with little courtesy, and refused to give any 
satisfactory answer. During the night the envoys passed*in Bhuj, 
the Rdo ordered that, at the same moment, every gun*in the city 
should be fired. This c^iused ihe strangers such alarin that they 
took back with them the most exftggorated accounts of the heiglitof 
the walls ancLthe strength of the town. After a fqjv* days skirmishing, 
Ghnlam Shah was induced to listcTi to a compi’omlse, by which, 
instead of the Rao\s sister, he received in marriage the daughter of 
the chief of Khakhar, a near kinsman of t?ie Rao. After remaining 
for some time inactive he recrossed the Ran, leaving ^it Lakhpat a 
post of 6000 men. About this time by building at Ali Bandar a bank 
across the Rori mouth of the Indus, Ghnlam Shah stopped tlio source 
from whieff the great rice-lands of Lakhpat drew their water 
supply ; ailtt the rice tract gradually became a salt waste like the rest 
of the^Kan, leaving the Cutch state poorer by a yearly sum of about 
£20,000 (8 lakhs of Icons). In 1 772, seven years yTter his return t (4 
Sind, Ghul&m Shall died, and was succeeded by his son Sarfaraz. 
This prince was soon involved iw troubles at his own court, arid was 
obliged to withdraw his outpost from Lakhpat. At the same time 
he flowed Devji, the son of Punja, to leave his coni't and return to 
Bhuj. Devji was well received by the Rao, and offered employment. ^ 
But warned by the fate of^his father an(i.g*‘andfatl|^n*, he asked leave 
to retire and re-people Lakhpat. This was granted, and fi;om the 
respect in which his^ family was held, he succeeded so well that the 
Rdo, having the highest opinion of his abilities, anxious to get him 
as minister, ordered to Bhuj. He startecj for the capital, but, 
on his way> was p(!iisoned by some of the Darbar people who dreaded 
his influence. ^ * 

During this timfif.t!he affairs of the state had fallen into confusion 
and discredit. After Punja's death * a succession of ministers 
B 286-19 ^ 
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♦ followed, most of whom were tnurAred aiA their propfiirty seized by 
the Bao. During these changes tin B&o Jwithout a straggle^ lost 
Balamba in Kathiawar. Godji^ natn^lly St a snspiciotLS tetaper^ had 
for some time entertained a nnntiniiPiiyUa feail Q f assassinationo This 
fear led him to collect a small body of Sidis who conl/inaed to increase 
in number till all the power of the Darbar rested with them. So 
overbearing were they that, at last, the hdies and principal officers 
of the palace, to free the Bao from their power, seized his perton and 
kept him in confinement till the whole body of Sidis, more than 400 
in all, were driven from Cutch. Enraged at this insult Gpdji retired 
in disgust to Mandvi where he stayed building a pakce and paying no 
heed to public affairs. About 1 775, Miyan Sarfaraz Khdn (1772-1777), 
Ghulam Sliah^s son, the Kalhora rijlor of Haidarabad in Sind, entering 
Cutch, took the roixto of ^havda and Sumrasar, intending to march 
to Bhuj, but the accounts of its strength frightened him, and leading 
tho array to Chobari and Kanthkot, ho married the daughter of the 
Thakor, and levying fines at Adhoi and other places returned to 
Sind. At this time (1776- 1 78G), in Sind, the struggles betwdbn the 
lCaiht:'i,s and Talpnrjis divided the country into two factions. 
Abdul Nabbi Khan, who succeeded in 1777^ had appointed Mij Bijr 
his minister. ' On Mir Hijr^s elevation to power,' two Beluchis, who 
had assassinated his father, sought refuge in Cutch, and, as the Bdo 
refused lio give tliem up, tho province was again invaded and much 
of Abdasa plundered and laid waste. The Bao’s mercenaries, at 
this time very formidable body, sent under tho command of one 
Mirza Knrpa Beg against the Sind army, fell in with a>detachment 
of it aad cut it to pieces, and the people of the country aiding the 
Bao's troops, the invaders were forced to retreat across the Ban 
with considerable loss and disgrace. Elated by his success, Mirza 
Kurpa Beg, upon his return to Bhuj, threw off all subjection to the 
Bao and bcgiui to act with great insolence, especially towards the 
two Sind refugees. Complaining to the Bao, tho refugees were 
encouraged, if tho chance offered, to assassinate Mir^J^, Beg. Not 
many days after tho Mirza sent for them and being refused ,a sum 
of money, ordered their wives and children to be sold. ' Enraged at 
this insult the Beliichis attacked him and slew him om^e spot. 
For this deed o^ valour the Bao rewarded them with handsome 
grants of land. Soon after this Godji sickened, it was said of 
dropsy, and died at tho age of forty-frur. He left two sons, 
B&yadhan who succeeded and Prithiraj. He ha<J married on© of his 
sisters to Damaji Gaik war of Baroda. 

r Small and mean in person, of a jealous andcrueP temper, oppressive 
and unscrupulouvj, Godji ii, among the'people of Cutch, tne most 
unpopular of their rulers. Frugal in private life, he kept ap establish- 
ment o£ elephants and horses far beyond his means, ana in spite of ^e 
many large fortunes he seized and tamed tc^his own use, he died 
leaving an empty treasury. In spite of Godji^s mismanagement and 

* ' ' ‘ I ^ in i’ i 

' Bom. Gov. Sel. XV: (Now Series), 101. Burton 1T78, and the 

Sind Gazetteer (84), 1782. ^ > 

3 Besides poisoning or assassiudting twenty ministers, Godji ia 1 fit jeidousy . ' 
killed his own brother. *i 
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the nnmhw of invasiona T^'ch ^ had suffered, Cutch had not, 
except in I^KB{)at, mate^ly flllen off either in people or tillage, 
and anting, latter yeak of Adji’a rule and the early yeara of m 
snooesBO^ was able t o supri^ Rnd with graia‘ 

B4o R4yadhaif, who naa passed all his boyhood with the women 
of the puace, succeeded his *father, in 1778, at the early age of 
fifteen.* Inheriting unlimited power at so early an age, and 
Borrounded by attendants sullied and debased by constant scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty, he was exposed to tlie worst advice and 
example.*. The oou'.try was most disturbed,- The Into war with 
Sind,, carried o» without ability or honesty, had exhausted the 
revenues, and so slack was tho managemeut, that some ot tho chiefs 
and other proprietors were subject ta the Kdo only in name, and 
crime was so little repressed, tuat there was »8(!enrity neither of 
person nor property. * ♦ 


nfB.lIK 


Jn one* respect the youiigh Rao was fortuiiato. His inothor^s 
influence secured'tho appointment of minister Jio Devcliand, a much 
respected Lohana, \Hho during the last rf3ign had more thm^^nco 
managed the afiaira of the state. H.'oo upright to serve the UlCo R&o^s 
purposes, had* he not on* all occasions euyiyed J:he protecting 
influence of RAyaJlhai/s motlier he rnight have shared the fate of 
mojst of Godji^s ministers. For a short time under J)evchanJ^s 
management things went well. But before long a plot % ‘ds formed 
against him. Ono evening on reaching, tfce palace he was arrested 
by the commander of the 5^ao*s J)ody-guard, and, sliortly after, his 
three brothers, who held Anjar, Miindra^ and R^par,. werg seized! 
and brought* to Bhuj, where the whole family, fticluding Dovchand 
were put to death,, and a largo fine levied on their relations,® 
Shortly after this^ by the death of thc^Riio^s mother, the cause 
of order in Cutch suffered another heavy loss. Thg young chief,, 
who had hitherto shown no special fondness for vice, gave himself 
up to debauchery, and disorder became general over the province, 
Tne districJfc managers thought themselves more safe in open 
hostility t% the Rao than in his service ; and by degrees the outlying 
parts the province were aliepatcd from the central authority at 
Bhuj. 

After Devohand’s death the Rdo fell into the hands of Sidi Mericb 
the oppressive governor of Bhuj! Finding himself unable to control 
themi Sidi Merich chose as minister of the provinces Vagha Parekh,. 
a Vania by caste, who, greedy and overbearing, attacked the Jddeja 


^ Bom. 6oy. SeL XV. 102. Tillage must have been confined to a few rich tracts,, 
as in 1707 EenneU calls Catch a barren country of hills, woods, and sandy wilds 
too strenff to be easUv ifttacbed. Memoir of a Map of Hindustan,. OXXIVt 

^ B<m tifov. M, XV. IB. > Bern. Gov. 8eL XV. 113. 

« Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 113* • 

* Of the dirase of these nwders two aecoants are given. One that they were the 
work of the mstosaaries, done without the knowledge of the KAo and before he had 
beffon to she# ilgne of fjoa The other that they were carried out by the B4o'a 
oraer, actiaff ou m inju&tioo hrft him by bis^father that the relations between the 
queen^md the minister were criminal, that^ihe Rio’s disgrace must be wiped 

out by the destruction of the mini4er family. Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 14, 114* 
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chief of Patri and slaying hii^i his jjort. Hris severity gate 
great offence^ and Sidi Merich seci that pagha PlSeWs conduct 
made himself unpopular tried to iHassi|[ate him- The . attempt 
failed, and Vagha winning over the ^ ..jg^he ladies of the palace 
procured the banishment of the whole do 3^ of Sidi»mercenaries. 
But Vagha^s success was shortlived.' One of the Sidis, Masud by 
name, who, as a personal favourite of the Bao^s was allowed to remain, 
beforo long succeeded in bringing about his imprisonment and 
death,^ 


About this time (178^1) the Raja of Jodhpur, at^^the hfiad of an 
army, passed through Cntcli on his way to Sind to restore Abdul 
Nabbi Khan, Who hm] beenMrjvcn from his kingdom by the Tilpurds. 
The Raja tried to pei-siiade the RRo to help him. But affairs at 
Bhuj were in too grgat disorder to allow of ready aid, and, before 
anything could be done, the Jodhpur army, after a contest with Mir 
Fateh Ali at* Chobari,- were forced “lio retire in disorder. In the 
Becom^HT/iad, following year ( 1 784i), when twenty years of age, Rayadhan began 
to sj\^w signs of madness. At first he did little harm, his chief 
peculiarity being an exfci-emo i5eal for the Musalman faith, which 
ho is said to hffvc learned from a Muhammadan bpggar Muhammad 
Syod. Afterwards he became more violent, attacked and imprisoned 
llindns, .and, wandering with a band of followers through the 
streets of Rhuj, wounded oi* killed all who refused to profess Isldm. 
By these and other outrages, Rnyadhan so clearly showed himself 
mad, that his family and minister dotermineci to tako stops to place 
him under restraint. But Rayadhan, known as the^.Peblvan or 
athlete, was a man (')£ great personal strength and courage, and as 
he was always surrounded by a band of trusty Pathans, it was no 
easy mattei* to seize liim.j Vagha Parekh the minister, suddenly 
brought a body of troops frum Anjai* into I lie courtyaixi of the Bhuj 
palace. Getting timely news of their arrival, the Rao, sending word 
to his body-guard, escaped to the toj) of the palace, Shd cutting 
away the stair gave his Pathans time to assemble and 6bme to his 
rescue. With their help the whole body of the assa^ants was 
destroyed.'^ Though successful for tluj moment, the Rao^s ^aduct 
had estranged all his servants, and from this time his authority was 
nb longer acknowledged. Mandvi under Rain ji Khavds, Anj4r under 
Moghji Seth, and Muiidra, Lakh pat, jind several other towns under 
other leaders became independent. The Miy^as, gathering in large 


< ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 14 and 11 4, 11 5. The account in this part is somewhat 
confused, ^ ^ 

* Mir Fateh AH did not gain much by his victory, as he was at onse called away to 
meet an invasion from Cdbul. Two years later (1785), and again in 1789 Mir Fateh 
Ali with his brothers, wives, aud attendants had to take refuge in Cutch. Bom. Gov. 
Sel. XV. 115. ^ 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 117« According to another story the people fR>m 'Anjdr 
asked to have an interview, and the R^o suopecting that they meaiit to eehw hun^ 
summoned them to a reception roonlT in the upper story of the palaoe. tHimself 
retiring to the roof, he gave orders that the.stair, little mofe t^ana ladder, up which 
the Anjdr men had come, should be takln away. Caught in ^Is trap he des^yed 
the dentation by throwing large quf^ntities of gunpowder into the rooiii. BoqirOov. 
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bodieSj mitomched themselves BaJljari^ and, sallying out, plundered 
on eveiy siaeT So greal was e disorder that the people leaving 
their hptnea fled for saf Jty e towns. ^ 

Meanwhile from bad to worse. The R^, in 

Want of futfds, laid hands on the wealth amassed by his favourites 
Muhammad Syed and Sidi Mjisud, and baiiislio<l thorn both from 
Bhuj. Soon after this Meghji iSotli of Anjar seized the palaeo gates/ 
and,the Rdo, forced to submit, v as plaecd under restraint (1786). The 
confinement of Rayadhau was a relief to the whole country. ^Fhe chief 
actors, the Jamddars and Meghji Seth, rais^iiig Prithii'aj or Bhaiji 
Bdva,. RayadhEin’s younger brother to the chiefship, appointed 
during his minority a council known jis*tlio Bara Bluii with Meghji 
Seth andDosal Ven as its leading rmAiibers.-* This Government was 
at first successful, restoring order and bringing the (iluofof Mandvi 
and others to acknowledge and pay tribute to the central authority. 
Before long the council disag^ved, and Meghji Seth, convicted of an 
attempt to poiscfti some of the members, was fon-ed to Heo. Keeking 
shelter in his old province of Auj/ir he established himself there as 
an almost independent ruler. To his party belonged of 

Mandvi and Aima Bai, the ifiother of the Rao Bhaiji Jhiva, and by their 
secession, the pqWer of Dosal Von Jind the oMim* momCors of the council 
was greatly redacted. To add to tlie (jofifusioii two members of tlio 
council freed Ilao Rayadhau from resimint. The rest loft/ifmj, and, in^ 
the disorders that followed, Fateh Muhammad, a subordinate officer 
rose to favour. But the Rao was iii no lit sta.te to bo fi*(^o,aiid one day 
attacking Fateh Muhaminad, ftiat officer had .to fly for bis life. 
Strengthening himself in oncof the towijrsof tlg^ city wall hfi resisted 
the R^’s attacks, and with the help of Dosal Ven, defeated the Rao 
and again placed him under restraint.'^ ^ 

This Fateh Muhammad, a Notiar Musjilmanof Sjnd descent, of 
great personal strength, endurance and courage, of much tact and 
patience, %nd, though illiterate, of strong personal influence, was, as 
the chief "ftetor in this second revolution, admitted a member of 
Bhaiji Bava^s council. Fora year mattei-s weut quietly. But Dosal 
Ve%4he head of the council, a man of hasty and violent temper, too 
sure 01 his position, neither took pains to ti-eat the Rju) with respect 
nor to win the regard of the Jadeja chiefs. Taking advantage^of 
Dosal Ven^s want of j)opulai*iJy, Fateh Muhauiitiad withdrew for a 
time from Bhuj, and, finding that th6 Jadeja chiefs wore annoyed 
with Dosal Yen's treatment of the Rao, ho in Dosal'a absence 
came back to Bhuj. Always a favourite with the troops, Fateh 
Muhammad had little difficulty in putting an end to Dosal^s 
supremacy and restoring Bhaiji Bavtf'to his proper position as the 
head'of tne state. 

As minister,^ t'ateh Muhammad showed great prudence and 
judgment. Acting towards him with the most careful respect and 
attention and upon the most trifling occasions submitting his plans for 
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approval^ he won the regard pf thi young Bdo; he secured the 
favour of the Jadejas by pensions ; aid, by &sing a pSwerful body 
of mercenaries, acted with such vigouV ag^ilst those who ^ opposed 
hiiUj that except Dosal Ven, who KS^jjjudto Mundraj all the 
members of the council were either banisbCtnTbm Oatc]ji, or placed 
in confinement. 


Fateh MuhammarVa 
Adminiatration , , 

me -mu 


• lie next turned his attention to the outlying parts of the {snoyincep 
which during the eight years of weak and divided rule had feUen 
into disorder and become a prey to the raids of Miy4na and Kliosa 
robbers. Vagad was bi;ougbt under order and made to pay j^venue. 
The town of Saiiva, whoso unraly chief had refused W:o pay tribute, 
was taken and plundered, aT\d its bands of robbers broken and driven 
out of the country. Afkjr VagfKl liac^ been brought under order, only 
two towns resisted the Rao\s authority. One of these, Mundra in 
which Dosal Ven had*RottlccI, was attacked and surrendered, Dosal 
V<m withdrawing with a pension to Betta in Abdasa. As Mandvi, the 
only remaining town, was too strong ta be taken by assault, Fateh 
Muhammad made ready a fleet of boats and seized its rich 
tradiilg*c»^sscls. Disgusted with their loss, the Mandvi merchants 
determined' to quit Mtindvi, wliose ruler igavo them no protection^ 
Anticipating this result, Fateh Muhammad came to#meet them, and 
receiving tlicm with great kindness, restored their property, . In 
return foF this generous treatment the merchants went back to 
Mandvi, boifght over the gjirrison, and delivered tho place into 
Fateh Muhammad\s hands. •Besides in bringing disorderly vassals to 
obedience, Fateh Muhamifiad sprea(>thc Rao^s power by recovering 
arrears of tribute from th(‘. Jam of Navauagar, and obtained from 
tho Girasias the cession of tlic Bhachau district in Vagad, which 
under his strong and careful management became one of the richest 
and most populous parts of Dutch. One of his projects of improve* 
ment was to malic Lakhpat a gi*eat port. A fort was built and the 
place prospered, its revenue doubling in a few years. JjVith the 
establishment of order he introduced a system of strict^and fair 
government long unknown ki Cutch. To each district he appointed 
a manager, and forced them to treat the people wim great 
consideration. At the same time, so long as they had his confidences 
ho^placod in their l^ands almost unlimited power, neither listening 
to stories against them nor cramping them .by requiring too close 
an adherence to rules. He thus roused an enthusiasm among his 
dependents who carried out his orders with a spirit and trust thsi? 
ensured success. His example was worthy of his prewpts. Thongh 
the number of his mercenaries was much increased, he, seldom in 
passing through tlie country,^ allowed one^of his men to enter a 
village. ,The headmen had beforehand orders for supplies, and the 
greatest care was taken to prevent irregularities. D^unngthesevears, 
Cutch, faVourod with fruitful seasons, recoverq^d from its misrule, 
and probably at no tjme was its trade or its revenue more 
flourishing. 

Prosperity lasted till Bhaiji Bava, arrivdd^ at mature age, 
began to view with jealousy .his^ minister's almd^# absolute power. 
The first open rupture was ifi 1^1 at ^ pleasure . party, oif the 





cirrcH. 


Bliuj had been d|^nkmg, and on some trifling difference 

of opinion, he not only accu^d Fateh Muhammad of rebellions 
intentioxis, but would luwe aj;^ked him had he not been held back. 
J^iterMW^ tlmre mow of reconciliation, but Bhdiji had lost 

trust in Fateh Muhammad, and only waited a favourable opportunity 
of separating from him. Matters caino to a crisis, when, shortly after, 
the young Rao asked fey au^ ; was refused tlio revenues of the town of 
« Mtedvi. With his friends he row planned an escape from Bhuj, and 
, on a* day when Fateh Muhammad was absent at Jjakhpat, the officer 
in charge of Bhachau sent troops to escort Rao to Maiidvi, where 
Hansr&j, the commandant of the town, received him, declared in his 
favour, and drove out the militia tl^it continued true to Fateh 
Huhammad^s interests. On reaching Lakh pat, Fateh Muhammad 
heard of theRAo^s flight and turning back with^^H speed collec^tcd his 
forces at Bhuj. Under Askarn 8etli he sent a detachment to the 
Machhu Kantha to prevent the arrival of troops from the Morvi chief. 
This body of •men did good service, attacking and defeating a 
formidable force coming to the Rao^s assistance from Rddlianpur, and 
then at Pdtri, on* the way to Mandvi, defeating a detach’^at sent * 
against them by Ilansraj. •While thus successful, they wdfo suddenly 
recalled to Bhuj) where h'ateh Muhammad, deserted4)y one of his chief 
supporters the commandant of Laklipat, and badly off for funds, had 
determined to centre his forces. The Rao now moved agtiinst Bhuj^ 
and being joined by many bands of mercenaries, bectimo so strong 
that Fateh Muhammad feeling rcsistandb^,scless, agreed to surrender 
the capital, if he were ’giveif the estates of Anjdr and Bhachdu. 
Accepting* these terms Bhaiji nnd Hansrdj to(jk possession of Bhuj. 
Before leaving Bhuj, Fateh Muhammad set free the insane Rao 
Rdyadhan, a step which greatly embaiTassed the new government. 
Rdo Rdyadhan was at first most gratefRl to them for his freedom, 
and at last, with much trouble was pacified by a daiiy grant of about 
£8 (SOOJrorr^). After this tlie place of minister became a matter * 
of keen dispute, and Muhammad Miydn, passed over in favour of 
Hansrdjy was so displeased that he retired to Mundra. Scarcely 
were these troubles settled, when Blidiji died at the early age of 
tweltty-seven. 

Rdo Rdyadhaa, who had so far submitted chiefly from respect to I 
109 brother, now insisted on^resuming his authority. He became 
perfectly unmanageable and sallied'from the palace to kill Hansrdj, 
who saved his 'life by a speedy retreat to Mdndvi. Rdyadhan was 
a;t Le^st independent. But he had no funds, and before long, was 
forced to call Hansrdj to his help. Hansrdj came, and succeeding 
in placing R4yadhan under restraftt, carried •on the government 
at Bhuj. j^out this time (1802), he offered to code Cuteh to the 0\ 
^British Governfnent on condition that they would grant a 
mainteiiiiuice to Rdlb Rdyadhan and his relations.^ Meanwhile Fateh 
Muhammad, remaining quiet qt Anjdr, buAied himself in extending 
its trade and establishing a harbour at Tuna. In these schemes 
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and in keeping up a large body.of nilrcenaries he more than 
his income, and looking about for some way to raise money, made 
so heavy a demand from his follower^sk^, that he, entering intQ 
secret communication with HansrAj, him to attack Anj&r, 

and flying from the town joined his troops. I'hey advanced 
together against Anjar ; but after remaining some days before the 
town, were forced to return to Bhuj. Shortly afterwards, at Bhuj, 
Askarn taking advantage of Hansraj^a absence, on condition of a 
promise of the post of minister, set Edo Kdyadhan free. **Bnt 
none of the districts w. 9 uld admit Askarn^s authority or j)ay him 
revenue, and failing in another attack on Anjar he hrd again to fly 
to Bhuj. Here so cruel wc'gre his exactions, that the people rose 
against him, and the Eao, hearing, their complaints, ordered him 
to be seized and pnfe to death. Askarn saved his life by taking 
shelter in Muhammad Pana’s mos( pic and afterwards escaped with 
only two horsemen. 

Fateh Muhammad, after his victory over Askafn, continued to 
advance on Bhuj, ami, linding the mercenaries friendly, he was at night 
secretiyssidmitted into the town. His troops had scarcely entered, 
when they were attacked hy Rayadhati, who had always a strong 
dislike to Fateh iMiihainmad, and was now determiiVcd to dispute his 
possession ^of Bhuj. In this irregulur light, Eiio Rayadhan, wounded 
<u the foot'bv a musket ball, was caught and placed under restraint. 
'This injury to the sacred person of the Eao was much resented by 
the people, and in spite of his efforts to explain it and apologise, the 
accident greatly lessened Patch Mllllammad^s popularity.’ 

Fateh Muhammad was now (1 804) once more in power. His views 
and character were much changed, loured by misfortune he had 
grown suspicions and cruel, and his future conduct was gfuided 
neither by justice nor muderaiioii. Finding that he could place no 
trust in the Cntch militia he gradually disbanded them, and in 
their stead brought in foreigners from Bind and the neighbouring 
provinces. As ambitious as ever he determined to bring the whole 
of Cutch into his power. Those who yielded were plundered and 
ill-used ; those who resisted were pursued with the keenest vengj^vnee. 
Between 1804 and 1808 he four times advanced against Lakhpat, 
blit on each occasion had to retire defeated. His efforts against 
MAndvi, where Hansraj was now settled, wer^, attended with Jittle 
better success.^ For a time Hansraj was forced to pay. But some 
excuse for refusing was always ready, and in the fight between 
the two rivals the wl ole country round was laid waste. Short 
of funds, Fateh Muhammad added to his revenue by levying fines 
and forced contributions. whole of the Miy&n&s’ villages 

were taxed, and even towns granted in religious gift diS not escape. 
One of these exactions nearly cost Fateh Muhammad his me.* 

a i, a local chief, agreed, on promise of a share in the . 

er, to help Fateh muhammad to recover a heavy fine from the 
village of Pasura. The fine wa's levied, but the^ chief peid no 
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share of itj ai]^ afc last, weary w fci waiting, ho in opon court, attacked 
Fateh MuWniraad, and, beforojne was cut down, gave him a very 
serious ©word wound.^ y ^ 

On recovering t vion »h1s wound, Fateh Muhammad, at tho 
instigation <Jf the chief of A desar, marched into e<istt?rii Ciitch and 
remained in Vngad during tlu^gn^ater ]):irt of this and tho two 
following years (1809- 1812). \\ Inie hero, lu* raised large sums by fines 
and fexactions, driving people jroin tlie (linasia towns and villages 
and forcing them to settle in a. newly founded town which he named 
Fatehgadi In spite of* Fateh Muhammad's •(‘iTorts tlauv w;is little 
order or security in Cntoh. The east was ovrjTuu hy handiiti, who, 
passing across the Kan, caused disturh;mce and loss in Kathiawar, 
and the sea was covered by pii’atds holf)(‘d, it was l)(*li(‘ve(l,hy persons 
in Mdudvi who sho,rod in the sp(»ils. L'lithu* flu‘se circumstances, 
tho rulers of Cute h, who had be t'on^ sought their aid, nguin tiirmwl 
for help to the British (/oveniynml, asking rlujm to send a for(*e into 
Cutch and bring*fcho country into order. But the. British (Jovernmciifc 
was Unwilling to sic^e with either party, and the woik of‘ establishing 
the Bao in power schemed more than lh(‘y wore on to 

undertake. In their opinioif, their twoclii(d‘ objects were to pn'vont 
raids from Cutch into Kathiawar and to put down piracy, and those 
could best bo secured by niodiatiou. Accordingly two, separate 
agreements were made, one on t he2t)th (h^tober 1800, f^vilb t^dch 
Muhammad Vazir to llis Ilighiu'ss the Ihjo, providing that no ti’oops 
‘should bo allow'-ed toMjross to the stmth slum; of ^h«5 gulf of 
Cutch; that tho claims oh the d.-im r)f Navaiiagar should ho 
settled by ‘•arbitration ; that piracy should (•t‘ase ; and fhat no 
European or American power should ho allowc^l to s(‘tth' in Cutch. 
About the same time (28th Octobm- ayd 12th Novembfu* 1809) 
engagements were passed by Hansraj as Diwan of llis llighiiosa 
the Rao. Of those the first was tin* sa.me as that. pa?S(Ml by .f\*i,l.(}b 
Muhamma^k Tho second provided that an l^liiglish agent., witJi a 
guard of foity men, should be stathmed at iliimlvi, flu* c(»st being 
met by a^ycarly payment of £1800 (Us. J8,ooo), nud tliat in tho 
eventof any enemy attaching Mamlvi, the British (lovernmejit sjiould, 
on certain terras, supply tnjopsfor its dehuice.^ Veiy shortly after 
entering into this agi'eeniont, before th(‘ elnse of 180!>, JIausraj diod?'^ 
The most successful of Fateh Miduimmad’s rivals, Hansraj owed his 
success not so n\uch tc^strengtlf as to •modca-atioii. Under his rule 
the rich traders of Mandvi felt so strongly their fi'oedom from lines 
and exactions, that more than once tiny opposed a reconciliatiou 
between Hansraj and Fateh Mnliammad, learing that, if Mandvi# 
came into his hands, FatSh Muliarnmajl would byturo them with 
contributions and levies. Hansraj was succeeded by liis 4)r(ithcr 
Tokarsi, and Fateh •Muhammad, thinking that a good time had como 
for taking the city, attacked it but with no better success than before. 
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^ As a pumshiiMnt for GsJ^'b condnet the estates of his family were seized and 
have Bince foitaed p^d!.the R^’s poBsessioiyi. 
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During the next two years (1810 -11812) Fateh Mu^imnad^s chief 
care was to raise the revenue.^ Ovemho whole province a' large body 
of .militia was spread, and much for^ and oppression wene used. 
His power now im tre wide! y establishecnhaiTe ver. Fat-eh Muhammad 
foi'iued Iho design of making all thecJuds paj!^ tribute to the 
l?;i(). Nor wa.s lie content with Cutch. Ho planned to drive the 
English out of Kathiawar and bring the whole of Gujar&t Under his 
rule. *On one occasion he crossed with his army to l^athidwar 
diiterrnined to settle arms his disputes with Navfinagai*/* But 
at Hari«ana he was met by an English agerjt and, on beinff warned 
that Colonel Walker was close by with a body of British troops, 
refin'd to Cutch." In 1812 the British were again forced to interfere- 
Contrary io tlieir agreements of 1809, neither of 'the Cutch 
authorities bad taken any sti*ps*to put down piracy. Shivraj, 
llansraj’s son, alhjwed it to'go on nnelKicked, and Fateh Muhammad 
encoui-aged it protecting* Husain N.-ikwa a notorious robber. In 
c*oiis(‘([n(Mico of this, towards the eiiU of 1812/ i*. British officer, 
Lii'utenant i\Iju*Miirdo, was semt'to Miiudvi, with instructions to 
visit - ’tj^t lie taircli ])orts towards Sind, as well as the Sind ports 
of Silira a.id Kiirracliec* and to dt'livoj* letters to Fateh Muhammad 
and Shivraj, warning them, that if |)iraey vras pot put down and 
British siibj(*ets r('])aicl tlu'ir losses, si'rious steps would be taken. 

Ill .F('bruary 18U>, laeut(*nanl. MacMiirdo reached Mandvi, and in 
pei'soi! deliv('r(*d (lio letter to Shivraj, forwariling Fateh Muhammad^s 
to Bliuj. The Mandvi aliilliovitii's agrcotl to make good losses ' 
siilb'iH'd IVoni ])lrab's. But on his Vc^turii on the 81st March, after a 
visit to 'the Sind pofts, MacJrucdo found that a piracy had been 
coinniitted, and no st eps (aken io s(nz(j I lie offender, or make good tho 

loss.^ At tho timci tlio Vag*ad hand itti wore causing much 

mischief in Kathiawar and an outjiost of Chitidi troops was stationed 
at Saiitjilpur o.i the south slion? of the gulf. By those acts Fateh 
Muhammad showed how little he was inclined to carry ovt the terms 
of his engagenu'ids with the Mritish. Twied in the cwirse of tho 
year, in yVpril (l2Mi) and a few months later, strong letters of 
r('Jiionsh*ance werij addressed to him. They had little erfect. Tho 
banditti wei*e allowed to roam miehccked and the Cutch autBorities 
still uKMldled ill Kathiawjir alVairs.^ A few mon|)h8 later (August) 
a tiiialletli'i* was sent, telling Fateh Muhammad that, unless he at 
oi.ce took measures to put a. stop te tho rokberies^by land and by 
sea, friendly ivlations bot'voeu the Company and the Cutch state 
must cease. (^i])taiu MacMurdo was directed to proceed to Morvi 
on the south of the Ra.i and wait Fateh Muhammad’s reply. 


* Uom. Oov. Sfl. XV. 1,*10. 
3 Uoni. (^ov. Si'I, .\V. 18 


* Sir John Malcolm’s Minute (June 1830). 


iT>* *^*^*'®^ and goods worth abemt £360 

(Kh. tlbOO) was olcvt rly and boll, ly planned. Three boat^ were lying at anchor in 
Bet harbour, when N.ikwa lUsi the noted pirate, whohad with him onlaian and some 
four or nv'e women, asked to be taken acrox^s to some place in Outcli. Two of the 
captains refused, the tliird agi eed. P.esently, when tu jj of tho boats bad left KAsi’s 
men, throwing oflf their women’s clothes, took possess'idh qf the tldrd boat, sailed 

over to Cutch, landed the crew, and put>jut to sea. Bom. Gov*»SeL XV 18 

* Bora. Uov. JSel. XV. 19. ^ 
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Shortly after this great changes took pTace in Cutch. The 
province had ^fh other parts of nortfi Gujarat suflPerod from locusts 
in 18 ligand from a failure of rain in 1812, and in the next season, 
among the people reducVd .by want and crowded into tho larger 
towns, a pestilcifce broke out that, carrying off half of their number, 
paralyzed tne whole population.^ Fi-om this pestilence Fateh 
Muhammad did not escape. ^ hiring the siege of Kantlikot in Vagad 
his army sinered so severely that he was forced to retire to Jihuj, 
and there, after a few days (October oth, 18U}), at the age of sixty-ouo 

he feu a victim to t] o disease.^ 

• • 

Of Fateh Muhammad it has already bcnni noticed, tliat bis first 
term of rule^ (1 786 - 1801) was a period ^of gnvit advinico in Cideli, 
and that ho nad shown himself Joy al* to the *1 bio, friendly to tbo 
smaller chiefs, and kind to tlu? comui“ii pt‘ople. During liis 
8e(?ond term of rule, besiii(‘s tlu3 f(H*liiJgs of sijsjiicion and distrust 
stirred np by the faithless comlnct of sonu^ of his fornun* allies, his 
authority was never well establislied. The Ibio disliked liini and 
some of the chiefs openly resisted his ])ower. In spite of the 
difficulties of tbo time ho made several successful attem))ts Improvo 
the trade of the country, and though kecm for Fame and anxious to 
enlarge the power of Cutch, he clu'cked his ambitron from l(‘ading 
him into ruinous foreign wars.'^ The two main results of his rule 
were to* make the people Umwo their villages audseithj^ in towns; ^ 
and to increase the power and wealth of the Jbio at the ex[)enso of 

• the smaller chiefs.^ » * . 

• 

Within a^, month (October 30th, 1813) of th6 death of Fateh 
Muhammad, Kao Rayadhaii sickened of fewer and died. Tlirougli 
all the years of his oonlincment luj liad remained a staunch Musalinan, 
showing his zeal for the faith by assuming the characlm- and 
austerities of a fakir. 11c romaimid whole clays witU a stall’ in his 
hand, counting his beads, and ivciting* jiassages from the Kiirau. 
Within the^palace he built a tomb, in which he dii ectetl Lis body to* 
bo laid. Kut tho members of his family W(*re ahle to prevent this, 
and his bcJdy was burned according to Hindu custom.'* 

On tie death of Fateh Muhammad, his two sons, Ibrahim Miyan 
and Husain Miyai|, quietly siu'ceedcd to his powcjr, their eouncits 
being directed by their father’s (diief adviser, eJagjivan Mehta 
a Nfigar Brahman. T^ho deatVi of 16do Kayadban caused further 
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* DuriMthe previous years the smaller villages auffere<lso severely from the oonteati 
between luteh Muhammad and the other chiefs that the r^con'le lh«l froiri tliern 
into the towns. Bom. Gov. Sel. XV, 132, This crowding no doubt incroaaed, if it did 
not give rise to, th^ pestilential fever, 

* Bom, Gov. Sel. XV# 10. • # 

3 Between Fateh Muhai^mad andTipu Sultdnof Mysor there was close friendship 
with frequeiit interchange of letters and gifts. One of the gifts was a gun founied at. 
Seringanatomwd presented by the/*Lion^of the Faith” to liis friend Fateh Muhammad. 

^ By levying tributes and bur^s on the Gird§ids he completed their dependence on 
the ceiltrA awority. 

* Bom. Gov.H^. XV# 133. The Muhamm^an faction wanted to*have his remains 
buried.* But tho Hindilb Vith the help of 500 J^jputs stole the body, and, speedily 
preparing the pile, performed the JEgindu rites. Bom, Gov, Sel, XV. 
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complications. As ho had no legitimate children, iadhubha, his 
brother’s sou, a boy eleven yerfrs old, had in 1 809, in fte negotiations 
witli the British Government, been considered heir.^ But on 
tht» Kao’s decease, the two brothers, Hu/ain Miyan and ^brfihim 
Miyan, sii|)[)()rted the claim of Mausiugji his tllegitimate son. 
ela^jivan Mehta and other leading^ Hindus favonrea Ladhubha’s 
claim ; tlie Jadc'ja chiefs were indilfercnt, and the brothers carried 
th(!ir point, and on the Bith daniiary 1814, Mansingji succeeded to 
the ehiefsliip of Cntch with the title of Mahdrajadliir4j .Afirza 
Malulrao B]i;irmalji. The succession was little more than nominal ; 
tlie young Itao and hi*^ cousin wito prisoners of state, while the 
management of alTairs was in the liands of the Miihafhmadan faction.* 
The Jlritish ({ovc'rnyH'iit eontiniicd tf>])ress for some settlement of 
its elaiiiLS.'* Tlie l)n>th(‘rs witi^ •diviiled in opinion as to what 
answer to give ; Husain was friendly ami Thrahiin hostile, denying 
that the Britisli had a-iiy claim to intevrcre in Cutch affairs, 
Husain’s v iews prevaih‘(l, and the JUitish (Tovernnieiit wero asked 
to send an agent to Hhuj to adjust the matters in dispute. A 
nntiv^i was at first sent, lint afterwards (April, 1814), on Husain 
Miyan^ vi\ itatitJii, (^aptain MacMurdo w'eut from Morvi to Bhuj. 
Jfo found Ilnsain Miyan well dis])osc‘(*l, full of apologies for the 
lo^s eaii.sed to Ib-itish subjects hy tlii‘ Vagad raids, but unable to 
do aiivHijug as hcMsas wcakcn(‘d by the disaffeetion of his brother 
Ibrahim, nmIio had gone into outlawry and seized the Vagad fort of 
Kanlhkoi . Under Captain iMacMiirdo’s^dvice Ilu-sain marched to, 
reduce Vagad to order. Jbit his funds faHed, and without doing 
im> I hing to r(‘stoTr onh'r he n'tnrned to Bhuj. Thewholo country was 
now in*r(‘Volt and Hki gj’cat mischiid was caused in the Beighbouring 
Bvilisii territory that in June (1814), Husain was informed that 
tli(‘ Britisii ami (iaikwar ,troo])s couhl no longer delay advancing 
into Cutch and ]»nt.ting down tlic disorder. i\t the same time the 
Sn])re]ne (ioverninent refnsc'd to sanction the advance of an armed 
ffU'cc, ami lh(' British ag*cnt was informed that he must«do what ho 
could by negotiation. In July 1811' Captain MacMurdo returned 
from BImj to iMorvi. After he left, Bhuj was the sce^e of the 
gi'eat(\st, <l!.‘^ur(lcr. 1 hrahiui was received into favour, and, under his 

and his ni(»l}icr’s iiifimmcc, a policy was doterminod on unfriendly 
fct) the Ib-iti.sh. Biraey was alhoved almost to put a stop to trade. 
N ikwa Kfisi was invited back from Sind, and the murderer of 
C:a[)tain Blichju was taken into the service bf the Mnndra chief.'* 
Jagjivaii j\Ielua opposed t his eha.ngo of policy, and on the SOthAugust 
both he and his faiiii)'' were most cruelly murdered.® Ibrahim’s 


» Bom. Gov. 8i l. X\'. 20. = Boin. Gov. Sel.^XV, 21. ‘ 

3 Sir Jolfn Malcolm’s Minute (June 18.*10). 

^ John Malcolm’s Mhaitu (June 1830). ' 

® By IbrAliinra order Jagjfvan Mehta was attacked in hi 9 own houBe, dragged to 
the door of the house, where B usain atid Ibrahim Miydn were Uving, and there 

by the latter’s onlcr, despatched. A Second brother i*\i^ajmilarly butchered*, while a 
thin], in the hop* of bringing curses on the heads of the rffurd^^rers underwent samddh 
or live burial, while some of the woineifKif the family committed suicide. Bo^p. Gov. 
^el. XV. 23- \ • 
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triumph'did Aotlast long. On the 2drd September, lie was murdered Chapter T|I. 
by a Mfirvfidi^fficer in the Kao’s employ, in the presence of his HiitSrv 


brother Husain and the minister Lalcmidns. Suspecting that the 
Riio hid, through his guards, instigated his brother’s murder, 
Husain exchanged them for a body of Aral>s, and taking the Marvadi 
soldiery by Surprise put the wliolo of them, to the uumbtir of three 
hundred, to death.* In spite of his vlrab body-guard, lliisaiu, after 
hie brother’s death, reinaiuoii in a state of extreme alarm. Tho 
Ara]|3!S guarded the Kao, and lull of susjneion and f(‘ar Husain 
remained at Bhuj. Meanwhile disorder s[)read. 'Phe (!hobari and 
Bhach^iUa chiefs proclaimed tlieir imlepiMid^nce, ami ravag(*il the 
country up to walls of Bhuj. And aMlu* same time, the Viigad 
robbers gi’ew more and inoro daring ami destruelivi', till, in October 
(1814), Husain was told thiit^tla^ Hrilish Tioverument could no 
longer delay sending a force to restore ynlei. ’ • 


History* 

fihlrMlFlL, 
^ 1814-1810. 


DiBordfTBi 

.mi 


At Bhuj, tho utter "failure of Husain’s managemmii led to a 
movement, in ^diich ^ihivi-aj^<on of Hansraj and Askarn were the 
chief actors, to place the young Kao at Ihe head of alVairs. After 
eome months (J.^nuary K^Io), Husain agreed, on o()mlilip*i that. ■ 

Anjdr Bhachau Bhadarga([ and Kantldvot W(*r(' written jfver to him 

in perpetuity, to clelher tli(‘ k(‘vs of Bhuj His Highness tho Rao, 

and take with him most of liis Arabs. Whih' tlu‘se rjegotiaiions 

were going on, in tho ln)pe that nml(*r a new (loveriinien^ disorder^ 

would be checked, tlui Jb-itisli troops n'frabuMl frflm entering 

Cutcli. Tho young Kyo, left in ])owt‘r,*chos(‘ as ministers Bhivnij lIoMUy to the 

of Mandvi ainl Askaiai, tfu'- Inl tor jiotorionsly nnfriomlly to tho Britieh^ -%• 

British. '^Qio feelings of tho Ibio towards tho^ British ^yoro not 

long of showing themselves. No answer was |^iven on the subject 

of the Vagad banditti, and tlie British Native* Agent was dismissed 

from Not many months after'* (August :K)lh, 1815), the 

Vfigad banditti, about 500 sti*ong, attacked Captajn MaeJMurdo’s 

camp, and wore not beaten oil till several liv(\s were lost on both • 

sides.^ Bhuj things went IVum bad to worse*. 1'hc Kao show'od 

his dislike^ and hostility to ilie Hjiglish, reward(*tl the banditti, and 

by an ui^rovoked attack oti tlio chief' of Asand)ia, made liis rido 

hatefuj to the Jiidoja cliiofs.'"' The more powerful of rln'm, tin* chiefs 

of Mandvi, Mundra, Anjar, and Sisagad stood aloof from tlui Kao, 

determined to keftp what they Jicld till liiey could In-ijig tho Kao 

into their power. Aj|ter the " ttack on ( ^iptain MaeMurdo’s camp, 

the Rao made a short expedition into Vagad, and ])unish(‘d some of 

the chief banditti. He stayed only fifteen days and after he left. 


’ Sir John Mrfcolm's Minute (June 1830). • 

® The VAga4 robbers went in bands uf Iiorse and foot from ,50 to .500 strong, 
60 villagee were laid waste, and i)rbpoi*ty woi-th many lakhs uf rupuiJS wda dcstr«iyea. 

* Sir John Malcolm’s ilinute (June 1830), 

* Several horses and a few camels were carried off. ^ A stormy night and a divided 
camp made the attack most diji^ult to*meet. Horn. (4ov, Scl. XV. 25. 

® Attacking the fort of -jJtiia, then in reWdt against the Jiiin of Navdnagar, tho 
British found the gaprisATarmed and helped from Bhuj. About the aamo time one 
of the chief freebootetissreceivod a robe of Ij^nour from the Kao. Sir John Malcolm s 
Minute (June 1830). ^ f 
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the robber raids were more destruqtivo than evor.^ * To put a stop to 
these disorders the British force, then reducing Juri«rin Kathiawar, 
was held in readiness to invade Cutch, and about the middle 
of November 1815, a letter wag delivered po the R^, wamuig him 
t]iat the troops would advance, if ho did not at one® arrange to pay 
compi’nsjiticni for the lo.ss of the British and their allies; engage 
to pnivent the raids of banditti in future; and give satisfaction for 
the alTronI; he had coiimiitted in turning away the British Agent at 
Bhuj. Twelve days passed without an answer, and, when it did 
come (November 2dth), the reply made no reference to any of the 
British demands. AccAirdingly, on the I tlh of December, «the force 
under Coli)nel Mast consisliug of about dOOO tightiAg- men, together 
with the Gaik war’s tron])s,«(;rossed tlu^ Ran at Vendsa about twelve 
miles east of An jar. ^rhe chi(5f ol rV andia. at once came into camp 
and tlirew himself fni the jinere.y of Goverument, and negotiations 
went on l)('i wei'uihe Rritish Agent and tlie chiefs of Aujar, Alundra, 
Miindvi, and Sisiigad.^ I’lie force aihaneed as far as Bhimasar 
two inarebes fi’om Anjar, wlierc^ it was discjovered that the wells 
were poisoned. N(‘\t ihey mnved on Anjar, an^l as Husain Afiy&n 
refuseTf tolled the British occupy it, the fort was invested on the 
morning of tlio 25th December at 10 o^eloek, and before evening 
wa-s surrimderc'R. Its port of 'rnna was oecaijiied on the next day* 
A few days later, Aliiliamnunl Sofa the Mundra chief came into 
♦earn]), amf ^eedavod* his wish to further the ])la.niS of the British 
G<)vei*n merit, d’lie force next inoved towards Bhuj, encamping 
at fiakond /in tluj Jh*d January 18 1 (k TAcn-o agents from Bhuj 
wahxsl on Captain ^Mac^^ul*do, and Tifter some negotiations, on tho 
1 ttli of •Ja.miaiy, it was linally agn'ed that tho two (?f)vernments 
should 1)(‘ at |)eai'(‘ and Frimidly; that eom])(Misation should be made 
for tin* loss(*s in Kathiawar^ and for tin* military expenses; that the 
Kao should be respousililo that in futin-e no such loss should 
be iiiciirj'ed ; (Hat neitln*r the subjects of the Jtao nor the people 
of Katliijiwar should cr-oss the Kan with hostile inient; that 
pii*ac.y should be iepress(*d, losse.s made good, and wrecks handed 
ov^er to their owners ; that no foreign Miiropean or A incriqjji should 
pass through or live in Cut(*Ii, and that except a troop of 400 in 
the Kao\s si*rvi(*o, no Arabs should bo allow^ed to settle fn the 
pwviuee; that the iroiiourablo Corn])auy should restore to the Rdo 
auv estates which his vassals had unjustly taken from him and 
slnuild establish ord(jr iii Vagad; *lhat a representative of the 
Honourable Company should live at tho BtWs capital; that- the 
subjects of the Honourable Company should abstain from killing 
jyiy cows or bullocks in Cutch; and that the Rao should engage to 
harbour no outlaw^ from Kathiwar. In rdturn for the Company’s 
li(dp tho .Ibio promised to hand over tlie fort of Anjdr •and twenty- 
three othey* villages, and in addition to pay a yearly sum of About 
£5277 (2 lakhs of koris),^ • 

' In a few months 136 Kdthidwdr villages Vero pk;ndered, 40,000 head of cattle 
carried away, and £80,000 worth of property deatroyed?»ii^m. Gov, SA XV.*26. 

2 Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 27. ^ r. 

2 Aitchison's Treaties (1876), IV. 13 - ly II. The exact anfotat^ at 60 korU tP the 
pound, is £5277-10-11. . * 
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Immediately after the conclusion of this treaty^ the British force Chapter V||« 
was withdraw® irom Bhuj and marched into VAgad> where its ^ 

appearajice at once established order. The towns of Mdndvi 
and Sis&gad were suhh ndered to His Highness, the fort o^ 

Kanthkot/ ^ne*of the Vagad strongholds, was given up 'V^thoi^u 
a struggle, and on the approacli of the British force, Bela, a- 
centre of disorder, was siUTeri ' *rcd. By tlie end of b\?bruary order 
was completely established*, ami t^iplnin M aeMnrdo was left at Anjdr 
with a small detachment. Bharinal ji was now for. the first time iii 
undisputed possessh - 1 of Cutcli. He gave himself n]i to drunkenness ■ 
and the fewest sensuality, and the whoh' f)ower of the Oovern- 
ment fell into tffe hands of his profligate favoiiriles. The revenues 
for eight months in advance were S('ized*from 0 tlie eiiK ivators, and 
•over £52,770 (20 lakhA of were eva.ct(M] in fines from the 

household officers and tln^ managers of districts, and wasted in 
debauchery. No man of wealth was safe; the Jfideja ehii'fs, with 
scarcely an exco^jf ion, wilhdn.nv to th(‘ir estates .‘iml never visited 
Bhuj.® In Juno I81ti, the British ({o\ eminent hoping to 

help the return of •prosperity to (Jnt(‘li, and to bind •the lJ;io by 
•strong feelings of fViemlshyi, gave up (lie sum of t(Sk?;l87 12.s*. 

(Rs. 8,13,870), duo to it on aci^oiiiit of iniliiary (;liarg(‘a, and in 
^addiiionforow’ont^he y('arly tribute of £5277 (2 lakhti oi koria)? In 
return for this generous treatment, tlu' Kao earcdiilly carried out 
the remaining terms of t he tn^aty. Ca])tain IVIaeMurdo wa^^ appointed 
^ Resident at Bliuj and Colleefor of Anjar, and, shortly afterwards, 
when an envoy came from lhe,>Siii(I Amirs, proposing- that the 
Rao should enter with thmn into a treaty liostih^ to the English, 
he met with!*iio encouragement. In August 18?t),* or a few months 
.after the signing of the treaty, tlic British Agent of An jar w'as 
disturbed by news that tln^ Kao was al^uit to move against him. 

That the Rao was colh*eting troops there was no ("[oulit, and that 
his object was to attack the British was believ(*d in many f|uart( 3 rs. 

Timely renfonstrances prcv(?nfed inattiM-s going fnrthei*, and shortly 
after (28th‘*Augnst), in sending word to the British of the birth 
•of a SOE ©and lujir to tlie Cufcli elmdship, tlu^ Kao ('xplaiued 
that an envoy from Sind, telling him tliat the Mnglish wxn’o 
making ready an expedition for the comjuest of Cutcli and Sind, 
had persuaded him to levy fresh troo])s, ^ ^ 

No ^ooner*^ were thp Vagacl banditti overawed than the cast of 
K 4 thiawdir began to sulTcr from forays of Kliosas and other 
Sind tribes. Their exjieditioiis wTre conducted with great scjcrocy, 
speed, and daring. Towards the middle of 18 1 7, those depredations 
increased, and the Amjrs of Sind were informed, that if the 
stolen property was not speedily restored and robbery stojiped, 
the marauders would be attacked iu their place of refuge. The 
Amirs sent a force^ to Parkar to overawe them, but the troops 
returned to Haidarabad without establishing order, and after they 


The Kho8d8» 
* 


1 Bm. Qov. Sel. XV. 30. ^ Sir J^hn Malcolm’s Minute (June 1830). 

* (1876) IV. 17, ISylll. 

^ Bbm. Gov. Bel. XV. 36. “ Bofi. GoV Sel XV. 37. 
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left tbc inciirsious into Cutch and •Gujarat were more daring than 
over. 

Of Uio state of Ciitcli at this time (June 25th, .1818)/ ^Captain 
*Miir-Al|ird(j lias loft a detailed account. The country was bare of 
timber’ ill nuiny parts. Date tret\s were common, and hear villages 
tliero \v(u*(3 occiisiuTial /b/i,s*, pipahy arid bnhuJs, But all other trees 
\v(?r(‘ ^JTOAvn only iii s]) 0 (‘ial places. In the hilly tracts, ejccept in 
low-lyiiijLi^ patclu's of a f(‘w acres, there was little arable land- .JVom 
the bill sides (‘-ovennl with stunted brushwood or bare, old stumpa 
dug out foi- lire wood, showed that they had onco been forest-clad. 
There was lit lie or no wal(‘r, end the hills wore rust^ brown, desolate, 
and Avretched. Of lands dil for i^razi no- there Avero the brush-* 
AV(K)d (ioverird sides df souhj of Ihe liills, Avhere iimnbers of sheep 
and o*(Kits werci iHMire'd, andtlui lar,L>“ii rruct of ihe Ban ni feeding with 
tlie richi'st o-pjiss oTC'at lienls of cows and buffaloes. The arable 
lands W(‘r(j the vji.lleys Ix'tAveen tin* two main raiif^es of hills, and 
the Avide eojist jiljiin. The soil, (.‘xce])l. soiikj rieh plains in V6gad 
and in phie(\s under I In* hills, \a;is alight clay, covered with from one 
to six iheln's ofsiind ; neur lln* s(‘ji it a\;is broken by Avihlsalt wastes. 
Ponds did ijot hold Avaler, but wells wimV many ainl the supply they 
yi(‘l(l('d wjis h’lie crops Avor(‘, for tlu^ I'Jirly, November, harvest, 

mill(‘t, pulse, jind eott(m ; fortin* l;ile, Junnary, harvest, millet and 
oil |)l;mls. /riu‘re wns no skilled lillnur. hhie province was without 
K;nd)isand tin* li('ld workcu’s w(‘r(' alniosi nil hcTclsmen, Aliirs, Rabaris, 
Charans, and Sindi Mnsalnians. 'flu; dry * (‘ro]) tillao’e was most ** 
slovnmly Ji.nd lln^ oiiitui’n small. * I l•rio•;l,ji(^n was general and the 
tillage of water(‘tl landh wjis lu'lter tluiu that of dry soils yielding 
crops of poor siigjircnm*, wlicjit, luirley in the cold weather, and 
millet in the liof . \h'gct;iblcs w(*re raided in plenty, and Cutch grapes 
and melons had a troud nann*. Slid tli(5 ;igi-iciiltural wealth was 
very snndl. If.^ eoHoii, llioiigh sent in considerable qiianfities to 
Bombay jind Arabia, was not eh*an enough for thoj Phiropean 
jnarket. 'rin* Bakh|)at riec* lands were* ult(*]’ly bare, an cl half of the 
gvjiiii sii])])ly cairns from Sind, Kathiiiw'ar, and the Ma]j\l)5.r coast. 

In animals (hiteb av;is b(‘lter olf. 1'he hors(\s w’cre excellent and 
high prid’d ; t lie ejimels, bred in numbers, Avere fit for ridiilg and 
baggage ; I he oxen and bulTahu’s, though most of tluem small and ugly, 

A\' re abundant, and those of Vagjid Avere equal to the finest cattle of 
west (riijarat ; the slu‘epiind gotuis were ])lenti^il and well-fed; thoir 
milk ami butter supporting hirge classes of the people. There were 
several tiiAAms, Mjincivi ^vith 5(^001) jieople, Avith a brisk trade, a fleet 
of 800 boats of from about 15 to 150 tons (40- tOO Utdndis) burden, 
and ji yearly revenue of 4!25,(V30 (Ks. 2,r)0,x)00) ; Bhuj, with 20,000 
people, just ly celebrated for its ingenious artists in geld and silver 
work; La,khpat, with 15,000 people, and a yearly .revenue of £6000 
(Rs. 60,000) ; Mundra, with 12,000 people, an J a yearly revenue of 
£3000 (Rs. 30,000) ; and many towns of from 5000 to 10,000 souls. 
At the same time the people were Very puor, the under-chiefs, in 


^ Trans. Bom. Lit. $>c. 11. 217 -255. 
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jCftse they should run away^ had* to treat their labourers with some 
oonsideration ; But the Kao^s subjocts/who could not so readily moYOj 
were fused and plundered without )norey. The herdsmen, Chdrans, 

KabAris and tribes of Hindi Mufcalmaus, lived a rough unsettled life 
in Sttiall so^ietifes of six or eight fariulies, in grass huts feedi^ State a£0 
chiefly on milk aud butter. .Ot‘ the trading classes somo^f the 
BhAtiAs were rich, but the L niiias had h^st their ohl pof^itiou and 
were chiefly labourers and liu^!»nndnii'n. ^riie Jadejaa/the ruling 
class;* were hopelessly idle, In/y, and debaiudio^Y. ^To sj)eaK 
generally,^ says Caj)*ain MaeAfiirdo, ^tlie |)eopI<6 av(‘ wreichedly poor, 
abominalfly dtjj}iuiched, and tnll of cU^^ease. M\('i‘pl iii climate, 
the ' country is perhaps less favoured by nature tli.iu any 1 have 
heard of.’ ^ ' , * • 

VAgad had, till lately, boon oTitirely ijnlejjeifdent, ^ Ihe asylum of 
robbers and murderers g I* i^yory desiTiptjon and country.’ In other 
parts, where there was somk; show ot anihorily, the Government 
was a pure aristocracy, lli(3 power vc'sied in a Mini‘ty of chiefs 
bearing a strong rescnnblance to the feud.il baronies. Under 
each of tht^e chiefs weiw the Ctidets of tlie chiei’s^ taniiiy, who 
owed military service to the iu'ad of t licir Louse. Ovw the chiefs 
was the Eao, to whom the cliu'ls owcmI imlit.iry si'rfico. Originally 
the undor-cliiefs (liity,uas limiled to delence. Ihil of Iat(» jevars 
they had loJit their j^erviccs to superiors iniibinoLi'i ol foreign® 
conquest. Kxcept tj^ul, from a Jeehnij ot respc'cf, the cadets or 
* brotherhood, fd ,i house Inspiently snlmntted thtdr 

differences to the die(‘ision ol it^ head, nmlln'r ihe elnets nor the 
Kao could, hi the smallest degree, interlero in^the village tjoncerua 
of their relations the projirudurs, (jirnsnU, Many of the proprietors 
had been stripped ol their est«ites by Muhammad. But none 

of them paid any tax or tribute to the head of their •lioiise and nono 
of the chiefs mado any jiayment to tlie Kao, • 


BhdmuJ It* 


About tliis time the Kao’s conduct ga\e rise to much complaint. Unpoptdarity 
Leadinjg^ very debauched life he gave i»ieat power to Ins ])roHigato 
favourites, who exported huge* sums Iroiii tin* pe(»plo ami drove into * * 

discontent tlio whole body ol Jadeja t hndlains. it was a favourite 
scheme of the Kaqijtnd lii.s advisers lo reduce all the Jadiqa chiefs to 
the level of ordinary landowners. Kllorts were constantly made to 
lower their power aiiAlessen ftnur pc^ssivssions ; and so great was tho 
feeling of disaffection that, Jiad the Kesident not succeeded in 
persuading the Ka<:> to give up the altimipt to r(‘duc(3 tlie ehiids, civil 
war would almost certainly have broken out. Toward the close of tljo 
year the public feeling rfgainst the l^o was fnrtijfn* sti\*ngtheiicd by 
the unprovoked mm*der of his cousin Ladhiibha. On hearing of 
Ladhubha’s murder the British Government intonued the^ Kao, that 


’TiW Boin, Lit. Soc. !^^248. The iieoiilo of Anjiir, of whom as their own 
BiibjeotB the British olBc^g^finew more than or uthor parts of the province, were, except 
a few BriUunaiUB and wretchedly i^r, completely at tlio mercy of Buhora 

bankers for their snV^ltence, paying am/nces atmty per cent interest. Bombay 
Govorflment Letter, 81st May EaSf India Papers, 111. 754. 
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they viewed his conduct with honror, and that” if any- mh^-wtm 
offered to Ladhubha’s widow or to her child, the Briti^:Q»ver»Jae»fc 
would withhold from tho Rdo their countenance. and girtMK) rt .' 

Rdo,who under the influence of his profligate assodiatea had 
fo^-. some time ceased to be well disposed to the English. pteMed 
forwatui warlike preparations at Bhuj.i Ho said, Ladhubha’s'de^ 
conceinccli no one but himself; ho refused to give up Ijadhiihl^di 
wntow; anJ talked of the British Government with hate and 'Si^rh: 
In September f .9] 8, the Resident received a petition signed W • fri ght 
ot the leading chiefs, asking for the help of tJie fe itifr ti 

Government and complainr.^„ that, though his onlv, claim* on theih 
was for military service, the Ra<> ill treating and fining hia ohiefti’' 
Meamvhile the Rao sontinuetl U. fresh troops and •attached 
Adesar in Vagad, i^hose chicl w^ then, under tho terms of ' the 
first treaty, attending on Chptain Mi^jMurdo for the settlement of 
his difficulties with tho Rao.=* Towaru. tBc close of the ybarthe 
Rao’s ill-feeling was so mimislakablo: t^at the British Govemmeat 
decided to consider liim a public eneiny.'^ 


In the bQ^nnnnig of 181 9 arrengoments w.^ the assembly 

of a force to loerce the Rao. Ihe Bhayiut w^j.^ told that Government 
were anxious to Settle the aflairs of Untrh o,, j, 
asked to moot the Resident to consult on the subject. At the same 
'time the liosulcnt was told that, in the opinion Government, order 

could not be established (ill the Rao was romoved. On the 
24th March 1819, with a British force, accompa,jj(jj j^y t|jg loading 
Jiideja chiefs, the Resident encamped before t-]^Q pf Bhui. 
Tho Kao was inforircd that the treaty of 181(i was'’su 8 pended' 
and that the British Government had detcrmtgj^ wnbert 
with tho chiefs of his Bliayajl, to organize the govcLjiJont of Cntch 
He was called npou to repair to (uirnp or ^-cbhsequeiices* 
ot resistance ; and was us.surod that whatever might -be 

come to regarding a sixcco.ssor to the throne, 
with the protection and consideration of tho Bri • i « 

On tho inorniug’ of tho 25fh of March, as 

not repairod to camp, the fort of Bhuj was osc.% ^ V '4 

the assailants were wounded but no lives we^^^n^ I ^ .y. 

following day His Highness gave himself up, and*^ , 

a guard. Tho Resident at once proceeded iqi^ini.Ltg e tt® 

mercenary troops and consult the Jadejas regaK- „ 

to the cliiofship. Their choice fell on a minor, 

Bharmalji, and, on tho 19th April 1819, he was # .iifi, iv.' 

fchiefship under the title of Maharaj Mirza 
regency was formed for the inanagemcnt 6 f a^. 

Government were anxious to leave every thina^t 
Jadeja chioJis. But tho chiefs refused, threatoniy ^ 
of s^irs, w„„Id 

and retire to their estates. Under the^- cifoumstanoen'nfe^iilw . 
arranged that the Resident should be head theRegency.W^'lavb^- 


< Bom. Gov. SeL XV. 39. , * t ir John Maloolm’i 

• Bom. Gov. S^«. XV. 48. 
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undw 801116 J&deja chiefs as members. One of the matters that Ck\ 
laost orgentljr Sailed tor settlement at the hands of the new Regency 
was tba elaims of the Vagad tiirasias or land proprietors. In 1816^ 
when the V4gad district w<is brought under order^ these men fle 
to Pai^r aiid Virawah on the borders of the desert, where, as ilfe 
Rao vefosed to restore them ta their lights m \ugad, they^4fScame 
the leader^ of most forinuL de bauds ot lobbeis. Tao British 
Ooreminent had tor long \t^'nly urged tho Kao tor recall the 
refugees and give them back part of the ii Hu<l chief of 

Virfiwah, a Sodha Kajput, had associated I’vith Inmsclt, for they 
W^re hafdly Mjameis, some 100 oi o00*kho&is, the scattered 
remains of a Mu&alman tribe who bad^ be on di iv eu trom bind in 
1786 , on the downtall ot the Kalhoia iljhisty* bincc they had been 
driven from bind the Khosas li^ed in tho wildgst pai t ot the desert 
and along the edge of the Kan, plnndcfiing and levying blackmail 
on the neighbouring dlstintb cithci on then own account, or m 
concert witn somo more poucltul chiet In tho Itnmer case they 
Evaded the sporl, and in the latfei they ga\e the chiet a fourth, 
chautA. Of late yeais, Avith the h( Ip ot the l\hosasJhc#\ iiauah chief' • 
had sent phindeiing expeditions, ol licjin JOO to 800 hoy o and toot, 
into Gujarat and Catch, is wdl as ilong the edge or tho Ran to 
Rahim-ki-bd/ai in bind In M ly 1 bJO a pai ty ol bOO men, mounted 
911 camels and horses, advancing by the Km attacked Bhachau in^ 
south Vagad, closo to the gult ^Jlicy wcie clincu olf^iy the guns 
of the fort hut not till t^iey had secincd«i00 head of cattle IVom 
Bhachdu removing about iwo#inil(s to \uncl, a fine tlouiishmg 
village, they shut the gates, and ittei plundeiiifg tho towjj earned 
ofEfrom' £3500 to £1000 (Ks d5,000 - 40, 00(f) To put a stop to 

these disorders, tho Resident oheied, under the following 
conditions, to restore tho Vagad Giitsias to thq^r lands. They 
were to show no help or faxoiir to any Bi itish 0^ Cutch outlaw; 
to allow no thieves to live on then lands and to make good any 
loss by theft; to refer disputes to tho aibitiatiun ot the Cutch 
and British Governments, to stop 01 gi\c lutoimationof bands of 
pltind d lw w ; to serve the Kio taithiully in (imes of war, to pay a 
yearly revenue; and to let all hnts b(' di2>inantlod. To these terms 
the Girasias agreed and order was established ^ 

The affairs of tlfo state woio beginning to piosper ^\hen the earth- Earthquake^ 
quake of June 16th, 1819,^LXusod tho gicatest loss of life and 
oestructionof property, and lay mg hn\ alino'^t o\eij pi ico of strength 
left tho province exposed to the attacks of its onomies ^ The Amirs 
of Sind made an attempt to tako advantage ot tho opportunity. 
iEheic agent at Bhuj wa^ instructed to ask the' Resident to give up 
the port of Lt^hoat, which he a'^sertect the foi mcr Tlao had cpnstantly 
o^ered ; if the B^idcnt reiu&od to give it, ho wab, it was believed, 
iost^Qfited to demand it under tho threat oi invasion* But the 
refused and the demand was not piessod. Shortly 
aft^ei;, disoovered^jAt the ex>Bao’s sister, Kesabai, m concert 


iquake will be fonad above 18> 
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Chapter VII. with ono of tho Rao^s wives, had planned to murder Lakmid^i the 
History. minister ; to attack tho Jadejas at lihiij ; to overcome tlm guard 
II brother ; and to cany him off. The chief plottejfl vfer© 

1819 ^? 860 . ’ ^'’Qpis'.od, and Keaabai, who had steadily refused all mamago oSetB^ 
wh in tho bo»iniiing of 1820, induced to bestow ller.ha*ud on the 
Nawab'.'f Juua^-ad.^ During this time,, the terms of tho treaty between 
tho J3ritisJ\ ajid Ciitcli Govornmimts were prepared and concluded 
in OctoberVniO. The chief ])rovisions were; that Rao Bhir]^l}i 
should bo deposed and kept as a state prisoner; that he shoujrd; bo 
Hiiecooded I)y liis infant son; that during tho minority. the affairs of 
Government sliould l)e managed by a Regency, yxjmposdd of the 
Rritish ]h;sid(‘ut and live other iiicinbors; that the Company should 
guarantee tlio inlegrity ot tlu* Cutcli dominions against foreim or 
domestic enemies; that the CompaiJy should station a force in Cutch 
to be ])aid out of Cutch revaames ; that tho Cutch Government 
sliould entertain no foi-cdgn s(»ldi(‘rs and inlport no arms in foreign 
vessels; that Mie Conijiany should exercise no authority in the 
domestic conceiMis of the Hi'io or of the dadeja chiefs, introduce HO 
• civil or criiiiiitiil jurisdicti(»n, and limit changes <o the organization 
or reform v,f Hie (Jutcli military establishment, the correction of 
aluises, and llu' ^(-ductioii of ex])eiis(‘s; tliat the Rao and his heirs 
should entcjr into no negotiation without the sanctfoii of the British 
/.I overtime lit, submit disputes to its arbitra-t ion, and when wanted 
help the J3r?iisli (Joverinneiit with their military force; that Cutch 
ports should be open to all British vc'ssids; tjiat the British Govern^ , 
ment should* guaraiiUH* the dadeja* chiefs their possessions; that 
tho Rao jind the child's should engage to stop infantici^lc, and the 
British Government to prevent tlie slaughter of cows, bullocks, and 
peacocks.^ 

The Residemtj as th(^ he;id of the Ciiteh Government with his 
European and I^'ative assistants, sid. to work to bring order and 
system into the government of the province. Erogi'esi^was most 
tliliicult; all was confusion, the excheipier was empty, futy re revenue 
had been forestalled, and the statu had no body of trustworthy, 
servants. 

Though order was estaldished in Cutch, nothing had been done to 
put? a stop to the excesses of llio Kliosris and othQf desert robbers. 
During the year 1819 constant complaints were made to the Sind 
authorities, dduiy simt a forci^ into Earlkar, harassed and £ned the, 
people, but did so little to settle the district that, immediately after 
they loft, in December liJ9, a party of 250 Khosasmade a raid into . 
tl >3 Banni grazing grounds in the north of Cutch, and were prevented >, 
from carrying away tho cattle t.ouly by the‘‘ bravery of .thO, people 
and of the outposts, who at the cost of several lives attacked the 
robbers and recovered the spoil.® In the beginningkof 1820/BO ‘gl^^ 
was tho banditti’s insolence, that a force was made? ready to ant ag^uhsi. 
them. This caused tho Sind Amirs much ajarm, and thei 

• '‘V *■ 

■Ns., •• 

* Afterwards on her linsbancVs death KelUhdi came back andclK^ad in Ctiteh. ■ ' 

* Tlio treaty is given in full in AitchisA’s Treaties (1876), I Vi 18-li2, IV; ^Bom. 

Gov. Sel. XV. 60. ^ ® B8m. Gov. Sel XV.47: ^ * 
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rfaen* of an attack by British troops on a Sind outpost, thinking OhaffiiinBb 
** ■? Kliosas, so eiira^^d the Arairs that they at once 

^tohed throe armies, ouo to Lakhpat lu tho west, a second to 
ftvda in the centre, and a tlnrd to Parkar in tho oast. One ojtn^ 
f these forces^acttfally entered Ciiteli and idundereil a village. y’* 

f To^rds the close of the yi^ir (Novendx*!* 9tb, 1820), thlf^mirs, 
through their agent at Boiubjy, eid(‘i*ed into an agy^cment of 
perpetoal friendship with the Tltitisli (loverniueut, nin^engjiged to 
allow no hiUropesn or Aiin''n( an to live in Snid; to snrreiid(‘r oil endorse 
and to chock thodeprodafion ot tin' Kliosiis jpd ollu*!* lobber tribes,^ 

Xn spite ot tho^ef^orts ot the Ainiis so litih* w('ie tlu* ('\((*sses ot tho 
robber tribes suppressed, tlmt, to allay thi' te(‘lnig ol ulitM* iiisoeurity 
in Vilgad, 4.00 ot the J’ooiu Irreonlai. lloiseSveio in |S22 stationed 
ontholjodrani trout ierin tlie not tn-<‘ast < 01 n< 1 otj h(‘ pro\ nx ^ Tn tho 
^me year May 21 st, 1822,^ as t lie Cut( h aufboi il u s w im i‘ an\ious to have 
it back, and as from its isolatc'd position it s])oss(»ssi()ii Wiismeonveuient 
to tho British Owvermnent, the distiut ol \n|ar vvas restoied lor a 
yearly payment ot 18800 (Ps 8s,0()()) At the sani(» tune it was 
stipulated that the*Bntisli tioops should <ontiniH' toehold the fort 
of JBhujia, noar tho city ol, Hluij ' Mi anwlnle improvrynimt m tho 
adrainistration ot Jhe proviiu (‘ was steadilv }ui ssimI ojk Witlioiit any 
colloctingstafT, and with noknowl< ul Ihi resoiniesol Ihe land, the 
Resident had no choiei' bid to hd out the uvi mi(‘s to l.ymeis. This# 
was done in 1820 tor a teini ot Iim* vi tivs A I Ihe same tinu* evi‘ry 
•effort was made to eui tali (*\p( mlihin , Mie me Kcnaiy jioops were 
reduced, and under the most iulclliomit kadmv to piotcc t piwson 
and property;, detaelimmits weie sjalioiuMl 111 ^lilTc lent paijs of Ihe 
province, A regular systmn ol nc eonnls was iiitrodia ihI, and in ov^cry 
department tho utmost economy coiisisti nt witli the KioN dignity was 
enforced.* * . 


Anjdr Seitareds 
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After a year or two of ouhi* and yood 
entered on « tune ot snftmmu 'Ih‘ 182 > 
famine that* followed, thousands dI lattli'i 
were dgjgjted. A filth oi its xoph*, n 
province. This trouble was IoJIowihI < uly m 
disturbances and hostile pri'pai.itions m hind 


hai\(‘si^ (hifeh again 
lauH i,nli(l and in tho 
li( d, and w hole villages 
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soon confirmed by tfieadvaneetiom Sind ota l)odv<»l jilnnderers, ;3()4)0 
Stafong, who crossed Ihe PanJjoin Pahiin-ki-ba/iir to the J\iehliam, 
and tetok possession 0# a foil; in tlie Uaba lulls, ei‘»liteon nules north 
of Bhuj. From their stronghold the plniukuis sent 800 men against 
Arijfe*. Successful at first, they were altei w.iids di iviMi out rd tlio town 
with oonsidorable loss, including the death ol their leader. Meanwhile 1 


» Bom. Got. s5. XV. 62. 

* Shthoroi^lily utistffo waa V^gad at this time, that tho pcoxdu in their 

fields ttrtned ft toe teeth, * Bom. Oov. Stl XV 53 

« Ths/dirtwk are mven in Aitchisoii’s Tieaties (1876), IV 25, 26, VI 

* Bum. Qov. SeL XV. 55. ^fod,* who was m CiAoh in 1823, found it thinly 

peopled and poorly tilled witb^ot more than 500,000 inhabitants and a revenue of 
about XidOitlOO (50 lakhs y^koris), |tha belonging to tho lUo and i(ths to tho Bhdydd, 
Tcade vaaduUand if the fibres are tl be trustcHl, had ^mce 1816 very suddenly 

fallen off ill pesplo from o0,000 to 20,000 ; \l poet revenues from £25,000 to £10,000 
(Bs. 2t • 1 Icm) i md m abipping fmm 800 tf 200 boats. Western ludia^ 452-450. 
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a force sent against Haba drove out and dispersed tl^e inaiii body 
of the plunderers, but not without a loss to the Bfhte'^6£ £211000 
(Rs. 2,00,000). During the neyt year the uneasy feelmj'^ ' Sind 
;Jiostility, and the disaffection of some of the Jadeja chiefs, ^d ^ 
^'•rease of the British troops in Cutch to 6000 ihen. , After ,%&is 
exccpV ^pr occasional raids from Parkp,r, Cutch enjoyed 
of quiot.^V " * 

In 18-30/'vhcD Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, visited 
Cutch ho found the ex-Rao practically free from restr^tit;md 
living in his son’s ho^use satislied with his position, young 

Prince then fourteen years of age was a youth* of uncomiUOii 
promise. The Resident, Cglonel Pottingor, had attended with CSirb 
to his education and ^le had gained much from the lessons .of thp 
Revd. Mr. Gray, then Chaplain at Bliii j. The Jadeja chiefs, that 
were presented to the (xovernor at Bhuj, were anxious that tho 
ex-Rao’s guard should be romoved, that the young Rao should share in. 
tho raanageiiient of public afTairs, and that the tribute from Cutch 
to the British Governracut should be reduced. The first request, the* 
Governor griAaled. T’he guard had- for some tiirfc been little more 
than noniiiUrl, anti there seemed no rcasoUfto fear that the ex-Rao wquld 
intrigue for a rci*toration to power. ^ As regarded the second request, 
tho Governor had no objection to tho name of the young Rao b^ing 
introduced i^to public deeds and to bis being gradually initiatea 
into tho management of alTairs, but he decided that he was* still too 
young to b^‘ar the whole •burden of business. As to the Aujiir 
payment, the Governor could proriii.se no relief.® The revenue "of 
the distijict had been small and the marriage of the young Rao had 
caused special expenses, still the country was increasing in wealth, 
the payment was not large, and the British Government were not lU 
a position to royiit it. Tin? Gov'cruor took advantage of tho occasion 
to call the chiefe to account for tJieir failure to give any help in 
putting down the bauds of plunderers. Considering^thomselves 
shielded by tho British guarantee from tho just resentment of their 
Prince, they had made not one effort to protect his towns from 
plunder or Jiis fields from devastation. They had saved'^^Sif oWii 
estates at the ludco of a base, if nob a traitorous inactivity. Thei^^S 
nothing, he said, in the guarantee obligation that freed theWf'^firoitt 
their allegiance to their prince and the aid they wbre bound give 
him. Hereafter any chief wlio supine and did nCffc <^6^ 
himself to the utmost to oppose and destroy his prince’s 
plunderers, should be dealt with as an abettor of his enenlieSi^nd>'6s; 
the slightest punishment, should be hold to have forfeited 
ft) British protection. Of the relations between the Rao and 
chiefs or Bhayad^ Sir John iffalcolm added, that thbjig^, 
outward show went, the chiefs yielded the Rao a reject 
v6neratioif,*they had never hesitated when it suiPed 


» Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 55. 

' Sir *John Malcolm’s Minute (JunellsnO). This hope* 
The ex-BAo till his death in 1846 lived i& wiie palace withl^ 
iateiferizig with state a&ixs. ^ Sir Jbfab MidciiiilipV 
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imterests or gratified their passio&s of .revenge or ambition to rebel 
agai^t'tb^ir ruler’s authority^ and at times to dethrone hitn.^ This 
QOnducf on their part had led their princes to similar acta of violence 
y^f^en they gaine'i^ absolute power either by the aid of mercenaries o*’ 
q£ some of their dependents. ’Sir John Malcolm regretted tjjia^t 
th^thne of framing the treaty 0822) some more specific ^l^^tions 
h$4 not been imposed on the «Jiiialler chiefs. Secure m th^rotection 
of the British Government they ijad become indolent ai^indifferent 
to all matters that di I not immediately allect ibeir personal interests. 
*I<0$t in the enjoyment of sensual plco^u^es they neglected all 
imprhvement and sought every means ot oiipressiou. They had 
encroached upon their ruler till Lis re^ei dies bore no proportion to 
his position as their head. Auj|r easo»ot hclpfhg rebels or tailing to 
act against plunderers should be tullowcd h} •loilcitme or heavy 
fiM. In the Govcrnor’s^opmion the only measure liktdy to render 
the continuance of those ehiets in the power they enjoyed safe and 
useful, was for the Hesident to Taring near his person some oi their 
relations and adherents, who, he thouirlit, the chiefs would gladly 
maintain under the iinpiessioii tliat it uas tlie best inean^ ot acquiring 
influence and favour. Ther® was no course so w'ell siiite^to explain 
the views and prii^ciples of the Ihilish Go\ornmeni io the people, as 
for the Eesidout to have near Iii'r. poison the sous, brothers, and 
relations of the chiets of thp countiy. , « 
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From Sir A. Burnes’ notes on Cntch, duiing tho five years ending St(Ui» 
'1l828, it would seem that ^;hc pe ijjIo were settling clown* to orderly 1SU-M8, 
ways. In good seasons the population wa-» not 4css than 500,000 
souls. Still biany w^ro unsettled, whole Milage® mo\ing lotJmd if 
the season wore bad. The common giains wcie iiiillet and pul'^e, and 
in Abdasa cotton, castor-oil, and tobacco.# Asa rule, Cutch had to 
import food, especially much coaisc icd rico from Sind, and dates 
from Arabia. Though tho soil suited them theic was a great want 
of vegetables. Sheep and goats were alnmdaut and there was a 
considerable export of butter. Besides the ioreigu tiade by sea 
there was^iiB Abdasa a large pack trallu wifh Marwarand Gujarat.® 

Of the different divisicms Abdasa alone was piosperons. Vagad in 
the east was thinly peopled and poorly tilled. Halt ot it w'as waste 
and so overrun with lions, tigeis, panthers^ wuUos, hymnas, arffl 
other, wrild beasts that the ci^tivatois were caielul to bo safe in 
their villages before sfinset. The cljiets and proprietors, though 
almost all of one family, were always figlitiug usually about village 
boundaries. Success was never lasting. The defeated rival would 
mortgage his land, add to his banu of mercenaries, and overrun his® 
neighl^ur’s fields. The Jadejas wer%a worthless aet of spendthrifts 
mc^gegxng thdir estates, wasting their property, and many of them 
sinking to be common husbandmen and field labourers.# In the 
grazing in the north and on the Ban islands there was a 
rough, unsettled, and por^, but hearty and strong population. 

Living ifigli^B huts, almost never graying or eating grain, they fed 
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entiroly on milk, butfcorinilk fpr evbry day fare ati^B^reet milk on 
their few holidays. They had large herds of cows, bnffaloes, and 
camels, and Hocks of sheep and goats, and the export of* butter ■ 
"^brought in enough to meet their wants for clothes, tobacco, and 

111 ] i-he J’arkjir robbers began fco give fresh trouble. Towards 

the oud the yc'ar a foree was seat into Tarkar to punish the 

freebooters^' iiu.1 so venil of the loading men were killed. The, Sind 

(jlovenmient sent soiiu? troops to co-operate with the British 

dcbiclunoiitjljiit i.luw d-'l iiotactiially takepartagainst the fri^ebooters. • 

With the viewof secMiring Ciit(‘li against finy furthef 'depredation the 

Sind (b)veriunent wore askod wliol her they would prefer to, make 

good all losses on account (.f i^ibhovjes or allow a llritish detachment 

to remain at Parkar. ' 1'hov chose toallow the dctachineutto be posted 

at lYirkar, and attor this the vigilance of the oflicers to whom the 

charge of the frontier was oni rusted^ a.nd the gallantry of the British 

troops secured conipavalive jioace to Cutch^ and in a few years’ a 

cessathni of desert innjads. 

( *• 

Though w'ifh order well ('slablishcd and a firm but mild 
GovenimeiK.j the province Avas slowly recovering from tho effects of 
many years of civil \Aar, it was unable to pay thef sum, amounting 
altogelher toabout .to-.j,S()0 (Hs. f‘b;38,(K)()) due under former, treaties 
to tlie Hi-iti.sii (iovcriinient.- LI ndcr i liese efreu instances, in September 
]8d2, the amount in arr(‘ars, a, little over^ £2 5,000 ^ (Ks. 2,50,000)^^ 
was struck off and a modilieci tn'aty drawn up, providing that the 
efpnvalcnl of the Anjar rev'erme slionld bo forgone and that the 
Cutcli stale slioiilil never bo cliargod more than £2O,OO0 for the pay 
of the subsidiary forced * 


' MS. t’el)rn:iry 1827. l'>om (IjidliaJ.'i in Kh.uliv i.sland every year as ^uch as 32,000 
pounds (SOO of )mtU;r arc s.ud to have hceii sent, and every day from tho 
Baniii tliere was an e.\|M»rt tif 120 tn IdO jxnnids (8*4 ?wayw). 

‘ 4’lio details are, tnluite .ilxmt .C.AOOO (2 ftiUts of koris) ; AnjAr £8800 

(Ks. 88,000) ; j»ay of tiu; sulisi^liai’y lorce, C20,000. 

'I’lie e\aet sum was JC2.-),72,') l().s-. (Hs. *2,57,255). 

'• Aitchisoji’s 4'reaties (1870), IV. 20 -2S, Vll. The need of this remisfiion^ill bo 
fifici' from the following statement of (’uteh revenue and expenditure ; 
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ChAeors. 

( 

1819-20 

Rs 

6,iy,nofi 

Rs. 

6,88,26-2 

f 

183.V28 ... 

Rr. 

6,79,028 

Re. 

7,80,896 

A 

1 820-21 , . 

6,50,734 

6,35,053 

1 1 
c ' 

1826-2P ... 

7,41,993 

6,87,490 


1821-22 .. 

6,71,005 

6,43,064 

1827-28 ... 

7,45,334 

«t,T0.«U 






1828-29 ... 

7,41,687 

„8,2V,742 


( 

1822-23 ... 

7,65,874 

7,67,984 

I 1 

1820-30 ... 


»! 

1823-24 ... 

6,62,810 

7,95,120 

"1 

1830-31 ... 

6,40,808 



1824-26 ... 

6, 47, ‘.58 

7,20,764 

A 

18V '82» ... 

6,78,651 



Biim of £69118 19«. 
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The young had now (189i3) reached hie seventeenth year. 
He showed consMerable ability^ could read and write English^ and 
a useful general knowledge of arithmetic^ and of the outlines 
of astronomy. In 1833 he began to take part in public business 
and soon shojredHiimself equal to the conduct of ordinary aflPain^ 
He attended daily at the Kesidency, constantly coming from ifie 
palace to consult the Resident o ‘any doubtful point. In com-eiquence 
of the zeal and ability he showed, it was arranged that tly time of 
his coming of ago should be changed from August >635 to the 
8th July 1834.' Atihe installation all due honour was done by the 
British oflScers present and gratefully and grassiously acknowledged 
by the R6o. Tne*Resident., Colonel Pottingcr, on seating the young 
prince on the throne, bound on his turba^i some rich jewels from 
Lord Clare, the Governor of Boyibay,* presented him with a letter 
of friendship and sainted him Rao of Cnt4;h. l^^oplo of all classes 
shewed great enthusiasm.^ 

Rdo Desalji continued to ruhr till 1800. Besides the measures 
noticed in a separate place for the repression of infanticide, the Rdo 
took steps to put a sk)p to the trade in slaves, and to tlu) burning of 
widows. In 1836 a proclanig^tion was issued, warning his subjects 
that dealing in slaves was illegal, and that any vessel ju'iiiging slaves 
into Cutoh would bd confiscated, and her crew and owners punished.* 
Since then, except the modified form of bondage in the households 
of Rajput and other chiefs' slavery has ceased in Cutc^^^i. In the 
a jnaitjer of widow burning, Uio Rao was less seady to adopt the English 
view. He held that the practice w^is not aga inst the 11 indi* scriptures, 
and it was no J till 1852 that ho was persuaded to*forbid it. After 
this, in one or two cases the people concerned \fei‘e severely dealt 
with. 

Edo Desalji^s government wds on the wh?do prosporcfis ; order was 
maintained and the wealth and rosouj-ces of the province developed. 
In 1852, to\'jarda the close of his reign tliore were, exclusive of the 
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' The treaty provided, that on tlio Stli .July the Regency sliould cease and 
His Highia^Mbe placed under the coiiHtit.utional and eytabliahed advice of hii 
minietem and the members of the JAdeja Bhdydd. Aitcliison's Treaties (1876), IV. 
28,29, VJIL Of the state of Cutcli at this time, Mrs. Poatans (1837) has left few 
partiottlars. Tillage was scanty and scattered, not yielding more than one-half tlm 
neoessary supply of graift. Order had been established for years, but except tm 
artisans, who showed much skill and perseverance, the people were idle and lazy, 
dutch, 240-255. • - Mr* ^Vostaiis’Cutch, 36,37. 

• The words of the proclamation were; “Be it known to the principal mei’chants 
of Mdndvi, and every other merchant as well as trailer in Cutch, whether belonging 
to it or only trading thereto, to all navigators of vessels, to the inhabitants of Cutch 
generally, that if any slaves, negroes or Abyssinians, shall be brought for sale to 
any ee^rt in Cutch, after the middle of July next, the vessel conveying them shall* 
be oon&cat^ and its cargo shall become thi property of ttlis Government. No 
petition for ite resl^ration shall be listened to ; and further, the offenders* shall be 
brought to condign pun^hment, whether they belong to Cutcli or another country. 
Tliere will be go departure {rom this resolution. A vessel which brings lllaves shall 
be seized, and summary punishment inflicted on those who navigate her. The 
British Govemment haive made arre^pgementa to suppress tjie trade in slaves throughout 
the adiacient eonntries, and it has instrudted the omcers commanding its ships to seize 
and retain 111 vess^ bringing slaves. I therefore strictly prohibit, after the date 
before-mentioiied, any moUf staves being brou|^t to this conntxy ; let all my subjeoto 
disoontiiyie this ciistoiiif%nd take heed of this Proclamation, and look to their intmsti 
and welftfire by attending to it.’’ Bop. Gov. 'jel 67* 
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Morvi estate in Vagad, 851 villagQs, 294 belonging to the Rfio, 4tS4 
to smaller chiefs, and 123 alieniited. In the sameycto the population 
was r(jturn(3d at 409,522 souls, of which 212,623 lived in ^e Rao^a 
towns and villages; 166;8G4 in those of tjie smaller chiefs; and 
30,035 in alienated villages. Of the whole populalrion, 300,420 were 
It livens, and 109,102 Musalmaus. The total revenue of the 
proviii3^was estimated at £121,164 (Rs. 12,41,640), of which the 
Rao’s slii’re was retiiriiod at £71,540 (Rs. 7,15,400) ; the small 
chiefs’ shav:i at £14,608 (Rs. 4,46,080) ; and the alienated revenue 
at £8015 (Rs. 80,150). ()f the Kao’s share £20,719 came- from land, 
.£17,466 I'rom sija ciisioms, £1611 from transit dues, £49 from alum, 
and £31,6iH l‘n)in town dues, sales of animal s,'fines, and gifts. 
As regards the teTinre of liinci, in the (Jiras^'a villages, as the father’s 
property wns divided among the ^sons, there were generally a large 
number, sometimes as ninny as seventy or eighty sharers. Unless 
forced by })ov(‘rty the sharers seldom tilled with their own hands. 
In troubled times the shrewdest oivstrongest of the chiefs’ sons had 
generally idsen to b(‘ h(;ad and forcedtho other momhersto keep the 
peace. Now the* authority of all was the saruo, and disputes were 
endless aiulmosteomjdieated. Tii most villages there wasa good deal 
of rent-free land (* it her he longing to hajputs who wore not village 
propri(*tors, or held on servieo tenure*. But with, these 

cxee])tiousth(j actual cultivators Avero in a deplorable condition, unable, 
work as hard as tlu'y could, to eaiui iirore than a bare livelihood, 
cvmstaiitly driven from tb(*ir land by the exacting Girasias, kept 
fit work b}' nothing ])ut the fear of starvation. Besides the protSiice" 
shares varying fi^uii oue-tliird to one-lialf, there wore payments of 
grain to villagi} obicers and ])( dice, and plough anU other ready 
money cesses. Tlu* ariungiuiumts in the Rjio’s villages were not 
very dilTeri'iit. I hit the pcojde Avere less harshly treated and the 
village.s more populous and thriving. Much arable land was waste. 
Under bett(*r rnaiia-giunent the province could produce manifold 
what it Avas yielding.* 

Trade Avas hampered by sea customs and transit dues. All the 
ports Avero umlei’tlie Rao. Koroign g*(3ods could bo broUgfe^into the 
country only through thepoiis, and the customs revenue of ijl&rdvi, 
thocdiief port, aa^xs more than £20,000. Merchants taking’^ goods 
from the jioris into the interior paid from one-tenth to one-half of 
their value. In 1852, in conseqiicne-^ of repeated pressure' ft^om the 
Political Ag(3nt, a I'eductieii in sea customs was sanctioned. But 
the land transit dues, especially in the east,^ continued most 
oppressive. BetAveen the eastern frontier and Bhuj, a cart of grain 
had to pay dues and cesses equal to its original value. The difficulty 
in dealing Avith'^ho land duCs was that many of the smaller chiefs 
drew “a largo part of their incomes from them, and refused to 
reduce them. . ‘ ^ \ 

Except that murder and other heinous crimes were sent for 
punishment to the Rao, the smaller*^chi^s generally inquired into and 


> Bom..GoA-^ Sel. XY. 72-74. 
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decided'' such cases of crime as qpcurred on their estates. In the 
towns and territcfl^ies belonging to His Highness the crimes were 
usudly investigated by an arbitration court, and afterwards examined 
and disposed of by the Eao himsolf. In Vdgad, where in the early 
years oi iBrit^sh interference the power of tlio local chiefs had been 
broken, the police was, under the Assistant Political Agent, cond ut!£ed 
byab^y ofl04 horsemen, j ested iu different villages tlvoughout 
the district. A native officer and wTitor constantly linked from 
one pc)j 3 t to another, and partly because news of a c^inio was so 
quickly spread, partly from the isolated character of t he country and 
the risk criminals ran of being caught, the ans^unt of sci-ious crime 
was small. • • 

In the chiefs’ territories potty offenc;es vvore^tried without appeal 
or reference. The graver charges Mint went heroniliic Ihio were heard 
by him personally, sometimes with the Help of the Political Agent. 
Ihe Rao disliked capiLat piuiislnneuts, and u(iver,*if ho could help 
it, passed a sentence .o^ death*. 4'he evidence (»f tin? ])arHes was 
roughly taken down; but no foj*iua1 record of proec odings was kept. 
It was sugg^ted to*tho It/io that the forms of civil wud criminal 
proceedings followed in tlie^ yind Desert district, migljl be of iiso 
in Outch. But he was disinclined to the ehmigg, timikiiig the 
procedure too complicated for his oHicers. Civil disputes were, over 
the whole province, settled by arbitration, the temuits of the potty 
chiefs bearing any amount of oppression, rather tliaii aj^peoJ aga-inst 
^th^cts and decisions of ilioir lords and iwasters. 

The position of the sturdier ifliiefs was, oxcoyt in Vagad, very 
independent of the Uao. Tlio only trihuto tbpy paid wa^ some 
custonaary present on the marringo of the heir apparent or other 
similar occasions. ThtJir assertion, that the only claim the? Riio had 
upon them was one of military service, was a(lmitl(?ll in 1810, and 
since then the British guaranteefor tiu? security of tlu#ir possessions, 
had tended io increase tlieir independcnct*. 'I’lie alistmce of common 
danger had^ relaxed tlio feudal bonds tliat united them to their 
head, But it was believed tliat, should tlie tKTasi(jii arise, they 
would 6&'r8ady and willing to call together their retainers, and 
puttii^ aside petty disputes rally round the yellow pennant of their 
hereditary chief,^ ^ • 

For some years there was ?n unfortunate c[ua.rrol between Ilfo 
Desalji and his eldcst^son.® But Ix'foT’o the close of his life friendly 
relations were established. In 1859, as he had for some time been 
suffering from serious sickness, I lie Kao prayed Government by 
^pointing a regency to rflievo him fi'om the weiglit of state affairs.* 
His wish was granted, and on the ♦2th July, iitider the Political 
Agent as I¥ei^dent the Rdo chose the heir apparent, the idinister, 
and two J&deja chiefs, as members of the Regency.* OiP the 21st 
June of the next year, at the Rao’s urgent request, the Regency was 
dissolved! and the managemoflit j:)t the state handed over to the heir 
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apparent. A few weeks later, on.the 26th July R&o Desalji died; 
and on the 28th of the same month Rfio rr&^malji was duly 
installed.^ Marked by a love of truth and plain dealiagj 
Desalji was probably more than any one else in Cutch, learned in 
thg traditions and customs of the province. He Was a careful and 
pain&t^iking judge and a staunch and devoted ally of the British 
Government. With the help of a few chiefs and court servants he 
managed \he whole business of the country, and by his knowledge 
of their chtractor, friendly intercourse, and timely concisions 
avoided any struggle with the Jadeja chiefs.^ 

Rao Pragraalji soon showed himself in several respfi^cts different in 
character from his father. « Equally truthful and loyal to the British 
Government, he had “more courtly manners, more refined and costly 
tastes, and a much higher idea of his power and prerogative. During 
the fifteen years, of his rule (18h0-1875)^ Rao Pragmalji showed 
himself anxious to improve the miiiiag'ement of his state. He framed 
codes for the guidance of his officers in matters of civil and criminal 
justice, he undertook works of public usefulness, and introduced a 
stafe system 'of education and vaccination. In reward for his efforts 
at good government, he was, in 1 871 , hoiy^)urod with the title of Knight 
Grand Coniinamier of the titar of India. Unlil^e his forefathers, 
none of whom left Cutch, ho thrice visited Bombay, in 1870 to meet 
His Royal |lighnessthe Duke of Edinbiggh, in 1871 to take part in 
a Chapter of the Star of India, and in October 1875 to do homage 
to His Roy^/l Highness the* Prince of Wal&s. On the last occa^iwitT* 
suffering from a i^ortal disease, ho vc^l irod to Bhuj and unable to rally, 
died on, the 1st January 1876. By his death, Cutch lest a wise and 
beneficent ruler, and the British Coverument a loyal and devoted 
friend.® 

The chief memorial of bis reign, a work in which ho took a very 
keen interest and on which he spout a sum of £191,400, was the 
building of a. j)alace at Bhuj. One long struggle over^he position 
and rights of I ho Bhayjid greatly man*ed the success of his reign. A 
statement of tlio chief points that have been raised aij|^,(discusBed 
since, in 1819, the chiefs^ position was guaranteed is given (pp.189-200) 
in the chapter on Justice Though the matter was not perfectly 
settled, the Rao had, before his death, the satisf action '>of laiowinjg 
that most of the points on which ho lai^d the greatest stress had been 
conceded. Rao J^ragnialji left four widows, cti whom two havET since 
died, two sons, and one daughter. 

On the 3rd January (1876) the young Edo was installed with the 
-'usual ceremonies. As ho was only ten jears of age, a Regency 
consisting of the** Political Agtmt, the chief mim'ster, a J&deja chief, 
and a leading merchant was appointed, and under the silpenKsion of 
the Political Agent has since managed the aff^iri^ of the jtate. 

The Rao is entitled to a salute of seventeen g^ns and; holds a 

* CoL H. W. Trevelyan, to GovIK 8th Jllne 1861. 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 68 ; Col. Barton. 

^ Government Gasette,' 5th January J876. 
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patent^ amad, of adoption. Tho military force of the state consists 
of two field add 109 other guns, itwenty-four artillerymen, 373 
cavalryi M2 regular and 3139 irregular in&ntry, and 412 police. 
In addition to these troops the Rao^s Bhayad could furnish on 
requisition % mided force of about 4000 mon.^ A 
of the family is given in Appendix A. 

The following summary, compiled from the yearly administration 
reports, gives very shortly the chief events in th^inistory and 
management of Ciitch during the last twenty -five yeaw. 

In 1860 an almost total failure of rain wAs followed by extreme 
scarcity of piSvwions. The price of millet rose from 40 to 20J 

g unds ; people moved in large numbers to ^Sinil, Kathiawar, and 
)mbay, and thousands of cattlo wen^ ehher driven away in search 
of pasture, or perished. To lesson the pressure of distress, the Rao 
ior two months took off all import duties on grain and fodder ; offered 
work in deepening ponds near Bhuj to largo nundx^rs oF the destitute, 
paying each aboTit two pounds of grain a day ; and opened stores at 
winch grain was si)ld at specially low prices-^. When the scarcity 
was over, as many as 60,000 people were said to have come back. In 
tUsyear, the management of the Vagad ])olico, which li:/l long been 
under the Cutch Political Agency, was restoi’ed to ^lio state. 

The next year, 1861, was again a season of short rainfiall, only 8J • 
inches. But the falls wore wcdl timed, and a fair crop brought down 
.onjlbt prices.. The old minister resigned, aiul the rnaiiagcment of 
Motildl Jivandds and Madhavdis Ramdas who succeeded, caused 
some discoil(;pnt among the landed classes. Several works (jf public 
usefulness wore pressed on ; cotton gins were ordered and screw 
presses introduced, and the Blmj and Mandvi road was finished and 
bridged. ^ / 

The 1862 rainfall was heavy, 34 inches. The rains closed 
(October) lyith a tremendous storm that, besides damaging the crops, 
caused much loss of life and great destruction of houses and villages.® 
This loss was increased by a plague of locusts.^ The grain crops 
SufferecfmSfet, and though the high price ofcotton benefited the country, 
living was dear, millet prices standing as high as 30 pounds the rupee. 
Over 25,000 people are said to have left Cutch in soanjh of work. « 

^s Jn 1 863. the rainfall, 23*2^ inches, was sufficient and well-timed, 
andlhe harvest good. I’he very high value of cotton had tempted 
cultivators greatly to increase its cultivation, and beforo tlio season 
was over, in the large towns and among the labouring classes grain 
was so scarce and dear, that there was severe distress. Millet prices 
rose from 80 to 16 pounds. As a muisure of relic# a state store was 
opened and gftain sold at low rates. Money was also gathtft’ed from 

• a 

> Aitohiam’s I^tiea (1876), IV. 9. 

* Col. H. W. Trevelyan, C.B. , gth June 1861. • 

’ In the town of Bhuj 1900 houses W%re damaged, ana in Vdgad many villages were 
found in ruins. / 

^ The locusts are ssiidl^hav^ come from Ahe east and north. After devastate 
Cutch they would Seiifiato have been driven west and out to sea. Ship Captains 
from li&skat and Zanzibar, some Imndred miles from Mindvi, found the sea covered 
with their dead bodies. 
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rich Catch traders in Mdndvi and Bqrabay, and given to the destitute. 
As many as 35^000 of tho pooT>and working classes flkre said to have 
left Catch. The management of the new ministers continued 
unsatisfactory. Corruption spread, and at. last, one glaring case of 
tamjperiug 'vvith the currency being brought to lighlf by Political 
Ageift, Motilal and Madhavdas were suspended, and the chief 
management entrusted to an old servant of the state, Jagjivan Mehta 
a Nagar Br^liman. . . ^ 

In 1 8G4, al* ^cry scanty rainfall of only seven inches, was followed 
by a short harvest and a rise in the price of millet from 16 to 15^ 
pounds. Among the cuK.ivators the want of fodde/#nd water, and 
among the poorer classes o,f townspeople the high price of grain 
caused grout distr(‘sj^ The , state import duties on grain were 
remitted, and, against abcnit 8000 ^('turn- emigrants, about 23,000 
people are said to have left* tlio country. Tho management of the 
state was agniu nnsatisfnetory. tTagjivjinV power had, in great 
measure, passc'd to Vjilabhji Mc^hta 'a Mod Vania,^a man of great 
ability wlio liad formerly been mixed up with the Rao^s family 
quarrels. • ® 

In 1865, ^he rainfall, U>-()1 incJios, waa sufficient and well-timed, 
and tho harvest good, 'riiough, fi-oni tlio very grey^t dearness of food 
all over tho lh*esideiicv, millet pri(X‘S I’emained steady at 22 pounds, 
"'prices of Ld)oiir ros(^ in jjroportion, aj^d it was on the whole a 
prosperous year. During the conrsi^ of tho season 8580 people are 
said to have^ returned, and 23,750 to have k^t tho province tn sea^jiiisr 
of work. In state^ matters Valablij^s power increased, and Jagjivan 
was dismissed. ^ • 

In 1800, the rainfall, 20*1 in(‘hes, was sufficient. But it did not 
begin till the mid of dulv f>!id then fell so fast that in some parts 
the houses sulTcVed. iMillet prices still coTitinued high, 27| pounds 
the rupee. Bui wages were at least in proportion, and while 
emigrants fell to 18,000, the unmbor who returned rose* to 13,970. 
From April to October, the eastern parts of Cutoh, agrfar west as 
Bhiij and Mandvi, suiTered from a ratlier severe epidemic, ^jt^filholera. 
Valabhji was found to be mismanaging the stato for his private gain, 
and to bo causing a growing ill-feeling among thq minor chiefs. 
At tho Foliticiil Agent’s advice he was dismissed^ and the deputy 
collector of Hurat, Mr. Shahabudin Ibi^liim was appointed ministeiv* 
During this year a son and hein was born to tlfe Kdo. ^ 

In 18G7, the rainfall though it lasted late, was very scanty, ^^'96 
inches ; the crops, especially cotton suffered, and the want of. water 
and grass caused much distress. Tho price^of millet was 22 pounds 
the rupee. Duriiig tho year 2#, 207 persons are reported to have 
left the* province, and 10,895 to havo come back.* Under Mr. 
Shahdbudisi’s management many important imprpvdmonts ^ere made. 

In 1868, the rainfall, 8*31 inches, was short, and falling; at long 
intervals, failed to keep* alive the young crops. The seripUB scarcity 
in Rdjputfina increased the pressure of the bad local harvest, and 
millet prices rose to21J pourtes. Besides di^g®.in, there was a 
scarcity, and, in some parts, an absolute^want or fodder and ivatcr. 
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To lighten the distress grain wa^ allowed to pass duty-free. During 
the year . Mr. fihahfibudin rcsignedf and was succeeded by Mr. 
Bho^4l .Pri$*nyalabhdas. 

In 1869, the rainfall^ 23*25 inches, was sufficiont and well-timed.' 
But proSpeits wbro spoiled by locusts, who all over the district caused 
much loss, and in some plac<^s ptteriy ruined tho millet crop with a 
rise of prices from 21 J to 18 pounds. Large numbers, made 
destitute by the Rajputana lamine, took shelter in Cu^li. Transit 
duties on grain wore again remitted. In stato^ffairs some 
improvements in the revenue system were eiinietl out, and for the 
guidance*of ju^ipial officers civil and criminal pruc’cihiro codes wore 
framed. . 


*** X 

Adxnniitestife 

Siimiwy* 


In 1870, tho rainfall, 7*80 inches, w<is shorl^ and the harvest poor, 1S70, 
with millet prices at 22 A pdumRi. ^lost of tl»o Faniiiio immigrants 
retunied to Rajputana and transit grain duties were again levied.' 

' Some useful changes, including the separation of tlio functions of 
magistrate and lyjvenue farmer, wore inlr()du(;(‘d into the mnnagemont 
of state lands. At tho same time llui disputes between tho Bdoand 
j|he Bhayad on matters of jni-isdicliou beeamc so sertous as to call 
for the interference of Gov^n’miient. ^ 

In 1871, tho rai^ifall, 13 inches, though siiJIleient teas ill-timed, the 1S71, 
harvest was poor, and millet prices romaiii(‘d as high as 24} pounds. 

Though attempts woi*g nmdo to reduce tlnnu, grain ttaiisit duties 
were still levied. Considerable trouble wns caused by the raids of 
TSUjJDeda outlaws, Girasitis of J\Iorvi in Ivaihiawjir, wlit) had taken 
shelter in \dgad. IJjider the l^olitical Agi*nt\s advice, the Rao and 
the Morvi Managers joined in app<uutmg au dfieer to act* against 
tho outlaws, and order was soon restorcMl. Tho question of the Rao^s 
jurisdiction over tho Bhayad was diseusiod by (Jovernment and tho 
Rao, and some advance made in clearing nml s(?tiliug the chief points 
in i'sputo. During this year, tho Bolioras or Musalm.au traders 
wore freed from a remnant of Vania opj)ression, by tho abolition 
of an old owjer forbidding tlumi to ri(l(j on horsebac-k. Tho R^'s 
effort^r Jio^mprovc the ad]ninistrali»)ii of his state? aiid introduce a 
useful system of state education and vaccination w(*re rewarded by 
his being raised to tho dignity of a Knight Gi-and Commander of 
the Star of India., ^ 


1872, tho rainfall, 17*C^ inches, was sufficient and timely, but 
th^b;pes of a goodliarvest wei’c spoiled by the ravages of locusts. 
The price of millet remained as high as 29fl pounds, llic state also 
suffered from a severe attack of cattle plague;, which was said to liave 


caused the deaths of 2447 head of cattle of the estimated value of 
nearly £4000 (Rs. 40,0(}0). So aerto was tho disease that in most 
cases auimali^ stricken with it lived only a few hours. As Knight 
ti^rand. Commander of the Order, His Highness tho R4o attended a 
Darb4r and Chapter *of the Star of India in Bombay. Tho J&deja 
court still woA:ed badly; Jbut progress^was made towards the 
settlement of some of the points in ^ispute. 


1879. 


» B<wn.-»Ad. Rep. (1870.71, 147. 
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In ]873j the rainfall was partial^ jrarying from 5*11 inches at Bbuj 
to 24*12 inches at Mandvi. On the whole, except*in Bhuj, where 
water and fodder were scarce, it was sufficient, crops were good, and 
millet prices fell from 29| to 32 J pounds. During this year, the want 
of a responsible minister caused much confusion? TJjere was a 
considerable improvement in the working of the Jadeja court. ’ 

In J874, though the rainfall, 13*30 inches, was sufficient, it was 
too soon ovc’v. the crops suffered, and millet prices slightly fell 
to 34 pounds^ Mr. Laxiniian Krishnaji was chosen minister,^ and 
except that the relations between the Rao and the Bhaydd jvere still 
strained and unset Hod, the affairs of the state were managed. 

In 1875, the rainfall was short, 7*21 inches, the harvest was 
poor, millet prices rose from 31 to o32i pounds, and nearly 50,000 
people arc said to have hdi: in s(»arch of work.^ Besides of grain, 
ther(3 was a scarcaty of fodder and water. In October the Rfio, 
who had for some time been in bad health, went to Bombay to do 
homage to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. In Bombay his 
sickness iuc'reased and aftc'r his return he continued to grow weahe& 
till his deatjj on (he 1st of January 187(5. As his son, the present 
Rao, was o* ly (.en years of a.g(*, a R(‘geucy of four members under 
the Presidency of the Political Agent was appointed. 

•» In 187(),^.tlie rainfall averaging 12 inches was sufficient, and 
though in the west locusts did some slight damage, the crops were on 
the whole fair. Millet prices remained stei'idy at about 32^ pounj}|^« 
'Hie Regency consisting of the Political Agent, the minister, a Jadeja 
chief, and a Mandvi merchant were installed. By the death of the 
merchant the number was soon after reduced to three. During the 
year, the Rao’s sister was inarried to the Mahanija of Bikfiner, an 
event of import nice as the lirst occasion on which a daughter of the 
Cutch house ha J been united to a Pajputana chief. The marriage 
festivities, held at a cost of about £ 10,000 (Rs. 4,00,000)^ prevented 
the Rao from being present at the great Delhi ceremonial. In honour 
of the proclamation, a Darlair was hold at Bhuj on l5anuary Ist. 
The Presidency of the Jjideja court was transferred from tfilft Pblitical 
Agent to the minister, and the courts of the minister and assistant . 
minister were amalgamated with it. 

In 1877, the rainfall, IG*62 inches, though sufficieiit, wae^. 
unseasonable. The early crops * failed, and though the cold waactll&r 
harvest was good, millet prices rose from 321 to 17 pounds, and the 
poorer classes suffered severely. I^o lessen the distress, half of the 
grain dues were remitted and relief was given by opening works on 
the Tuna and Aiipr, and on the Mandvi and' Bhuj roads. The young 
Rdo, who is being taught at Bhuj underthe supervision ci the Political 
Agent aud his Assistant, made good progress. In November 
1877 he was, in full Darbar, presented by Sir .Richard Temple the 
Governor of . Bombay, with a Delhi banner. During the year a 
merchant was chosen to fill the placb in the Council of Regency. 

To improve the management, t^ county Y^as distributed over eight 
sub-divisions, each under a revenue and judicial^^eer, with separate 
police and village organization. Efforts^ were mi^e to ascertran the 
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mineral and ojbher resources of the state^ and measures taken with Chaptw iTlE 
the view of devSloping trade and fosteiing local industries. The EiiiitofV'' 
great Mfindvi pier and breakwater were begun, the work proving 
of great service in employing labour. The two leading difficulties 
in the management of the state are disputes with the Morvi s^te 
of K6thifiw4r oh foreshore and other rights over the gulf of Cntch, 
and the long-standing jurisu.L.tion difficulty between His Highness 
the B4o, and the leading members of the Bhay&d. • 
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" CHAPTER VIII. 

LAND ADMINISTRATION. . - 

The lands of Cutcli bolonGr.to two main classes^ the state^ kfidlsa, 
lands, tlio ])ro]MM*ty ofllis 1 he Rao, and the cadet, bhaydd^ 

lamls, in tla^ liamls of yoiih;^i‘r hrancdios of the Rao’s family. The 
si-iiti' lami is lujld ino^lly (m an umipaiipy, bnia, tenure. Under 
this, so hmn' ns h(‘ tills lh(‘ L'Toinid propm'ly amJ pays his rent, the 
lioldoi' kc.‘ps I ho land at a livi'd rale, witlioiit Lear of being turned 
oiil. If I lu'dmhhn’ fails to pay the rent or is guilty of waste or want 
of (.‘Jin', ih(^ st:it(‘ can b)rc(‘ him to give up his holding. But so 
loTio* us hc^ktM‘ps to lh(‘Sv) (icnidilioiis, one cultivator can hand over 
his land to a!ioih(*r. A second form of tenure is by cash payment, 
s uhbiH j which the cultivator holds land for a fixed number 

of yoiirs. Putsches of slate, land are also held on religious, 

(///nr/y/ddn ; .s(‘rvice, inlik and revVard, grants. Tio 

(IJKirnuhhf lands sire inside over t'o tinnples, mosques, and other 
ndigioes in^^titiilions for divine siu’vice or for chauity. During 
goovl iK'bavionr and submission to the stMbe^s orders, the grantees 
arc gcmuMlIy hd’l to msinsigo their lands as they choose. Many 
villages in (’’.'ilch sire held on this tenure. Seiwice, ].>dik prajia, 
Isind is given puynumt for certain services, and is kept only so 
long sis tin* serv ici‘ is perfonii(*d. Reward, pasa, lands are granted 
in Tc'tnrii lor some service done the state in time of danger or 
tronhle. 

Thi* cailet, hhdydd, lauds are held on condition ol fealty and 
allegisinco to the central chief or over-lord, the Rao. About half of 
Glitch is held liy these undiT-lords, chiefly the outlying parts, those 
\ ') the east paying a small yearly tribute and those to the west 
paying nothing. Though those imder-chi6fa do not recognize 
occiqi.incy rights in their ordinary tenants, the holders of charitable 
lands and a class of ^nen called original owners, mulgirdsida, are’ 
not liable to be turned out. In eastern Vagad under the V&ghela 
landlords, glrdsiis, and others, is a large felass of Rajputs andKolis, 
once holders of service land, who now in many villages practically 
pay a caph q nil -rent. To pay his private debts, civil courts can 
attach the cultivator’s share of his fields’ produce, but hits field tools 
aud plough bullocks cannot be sold. 

Land revenue is generally collected by the crop-division, 
hh(hjhatdi\ system. Tlio only ^ception th^t^n a few of the best 
cadet villages lands are for a short term of ye^a let at |t fixed 
money payment. In the state lands in s^me of the richer of the coast 
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alluvial^ kantlii, villages cash rat^s were introduced in 1879. The state Chapter VHX. 

share of the crop varies from f to ^ j)f the produce. The present 

rates were fixed in the time of Desalji the late Rao. In fixing the Administrattoa. 

amount the chief considerations were the quality of the land, the Land Uevonue^ 

rainfall^ thg wat^^ supply, and the character of the cultivator. In ^ 

cadet, hhdydil, or landlord, (jlrdsia, villages the proprietor generally 

takes more than the state s] .4.re, the amount rising in some cases to 

one-half of the produce includ'ng fodder, and averaging frr)rn ten to 

fifteen per cent above the state share. Bosiilos tlie cn.'p-sliare there 

are many minor land cesses, of which the chief are a horse cess, 

ghoda, vem^ a produce cess, hwgnvJ, a watclifnan’s fee, eJmki^ n. cash 

rate, vamd, auTl an alienation cess, Hhnllnn'ar. From thi» tilhn's of 

a few lands a fine is levied, because they* do riyt hold the occupancy 

right to the land. Besides the ]gent cTiie td the stale, dfo7‘^fr, or to 

his landlord, girdnia, the cultivator has always to make certain 

payments to religious and charitable establishments and to village 

servants. These in the state vdlagOv^ arc niaJt? from i lie (‘iilliva tor’s 

share of the profluco and in cadet vdllagt^s from the common heap. 

Formerly the land revenue was realized by a systmy (*f farming, 
the farmers not being allowed to levy more than tlii‘ shsin^/Mdg, in 
force at the time. In 1877-78 the Council ot‘ Begtjicv |tave up tlio 
farming system ant 1 began to c(»llect the revenue dt^parimentally. 

The staff employed in collecting the revenue is, over a gronp of from « 
thirty to 134 villages, an* ollicm* styled inanagor, vti/iirafild (j\i 
P'onthly pay varying from Cd lU*. to IJCCll.s*. (l^30 - iniW.-c/iv), who 
has him sorno agents, kdrl'^tnfi. Each villa, ije or small group 

of villages h^s its accountant, dltrn. or fnldfl, and its m(‘Ss(mgor, 
havdldar. All subordinate revonuo ostablishmfMits ar(* nn?ler the 
orders of a revenue commi.ssioner, who is aided b\ an assistant. 

Both these officers mov'o about tli(» conntrV during ihw gri^atm* ])ar(i 
of the year, and supervise the work of local maiiager^^ dust before 
harvest the cultivator goes to the village accountaiii, dlirn, and 
asks leave Tio cut his crop. The accountant sends Avord to the 
manager, tv? who fixes a day, wlien under the snpm'vision 
of the fltoVL^nment messongor, Jtuvdhldrj the cidlivator may cut the 
standing com. When cut, tho cum is liea]»ed in the village* grain 
yard, a separate stall being kept for eacli cultivator, whei'c Jiis 
different sorts of grain are ston'd separately. At such time the 
messenger and his si^jurdiTiifK.s keep strict watch at the grain yard 
and at the vilLago entrance, that no cbm is pilfered or taken away 
on the sly. When the produce of all tho fields is gathered in the 
yard, the state share is porlionod out in the presence of tho 
manager, vahivatddr^ or liis chief dork, tho accountant, dhnf, tho 
weighman, and the other village olBuials. Tho cfRtivator parcels 
out tho .whole into a numbor of small hoaps, and tho jnaiiagor 
choosing. 0 !jt of it fhe^tate share, it is taken away and ])il(W on the 
great heap, ganj. The great heap, gatij, if not sold in advance, is 
taken to Bhuj, and either solfl or stored in th^ state ginnary, 1colhd>r, 

In some rare cases when the cultivator and tho manager, vahivatddr, 
agree to the price, tlm^tarfding com is estimated at a certain weight, 
and the state, mrVdr, share taken according to the calculation. 

Formerly the accountant, * messenger, and others employed in 
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Chapter VIII. collecting the revenue had each^ as a perquisite^ a certain fixed 
measure of grain. Now the state recovers their forlher shares and 
pays them by monthly money salaries. A revenue survey 'of the 
state lands is now in progress. To encourage the digging of wells 
the state makes a grant of from £1 6if. to £2 ^s. X3-20) for 
every additional water-bag that a cultivator can work, and other 
improvements are encouraged by the grant of advances, tahdvij at 
moderate rates of interest. 


Land 

Administration. 

Revenue. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Formerly ^»1854) within ihoir own (‘stn.t(‘s, IIh^ ]X‘tfy chiefs took 
co^nizunce of disputes, thefts, and otho** ininoi* oftences, and except 
that quarrels between proprietors arnj such s(«'rious (u-inies as inurder 
went before th(i Darbar, their ]# )wors vvt‘jt‘ liitjo, iF at all, interfered 
with. Vdgad, though the chiefs had* jurisdiclion over their own 
people, was to some extent an exception. In Alxlasa murder and 
other serious ojfences came, iif the lirst instanct^ before tlio chiefs 
on whose estate they occurrtHl, but in Vagad, st'rif)iis cases were 
first inquired into by the Agency police^, and tluni t'anded over to “ 
the Darbar. In villages b^dongiug to Ihe Rfio, the revenue ofiicers 
took cognizance of l)etty oftVmees, reporting th(^ r)iof[^ serious to 
the Darbar, whefe they were pcTsonally dealt with by the Rao, 
depositions being taken and r(»ad to th(‘ party or ])a]*ti^‘s concerned.#. 
Civil cases were eitlnn* lioard in tlui Kao’s presence, or investigated 
by one of his courts, path^hni/nfa, of wliic^h (hero were two, (‘omposod 
of members of the Mhayad iind otlun* respectable officials. Kor 
most oiBEencQS the usual punishment was fine^ witli imprisonment 
when the fine could not be })aid. The improvement of the 
administration of justice was a subj(‘ct (.o wJiieh the late Rao paid 
much attention, and under his riih? st'vefid chunges«were made. In 
1809 civil and criminal }u*oeodm-e codes, on the m^jdel of those in 
force in British districts, wer(» introduc(*(l. Tliese codes are at* 
present (ft 79) under revision. 

Tlmre are^ now three classes of courts in the provirujo : those with 
jurisoictidli in the Rao’s domain only, those with jurisdiction in tho 
estates of potty chiefs, and those; whoso pov/er exttmds over the 
whole province. In the Rao’s villages revenue aud judicial powfijra 
have to a certain extent been sepaiul ed, and for the sake of efficiency 
and .proper superviiion tnc' province has boon fornu;d into eight 
sub-divisions, tdhikds, each under the judiciul charge of a subordinate 
judge, nydyddhish. All of these officers have both civil and crimiruil, 
and three of the eight, those stationed at Bhachau, Muiidra, and 
Lakhpat, have in addition, revenue powers. 1'hej are divided into 
two classes, ^he first with, in crimifial matters power to imprison for 
one year and fiqp up to £25 (Rs. 250) and to try civil^suits up to 
£126 (Rm 1250) in value; the second able to try civil suits up to 
£50 (Rs. 600) and in orimij^al matters imprison for tbroo months, 
and fine up to £6 (Rs. 60). 'Of the eight Subordinate judges, five, 
at R&par, Anjar, Bhuj, Mandvi, ^nd Abdasa are first class, and 
three, at Bhact]^i^iftunara, and Lakhpat are second class. Besides 
the judges, three commandants of# ]x>sts, tlmuldrs, at Ehadir, 
Khavda, and Nakbtrdina exercise second class powers. Over these 
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district courts, is the High Court, •varMt addlai, with one judge, 
who is also deputy minister, udih diwdn, and one assistant judge. 
It hoars appeals from, and original cases beyond the powers ^of, the 
district courts, and in addition the cases of the guarantee holders 
according to the sot I lenient of 1872. Thus ^tho varinhi ^dlat has 
praclically t wo sides khdlsa imd jddfja, and exercises full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction throughout the province, sentences of death, 
traTis])(U*ta( ion for lib', and tourtocn years imprisonment being 
subject to coidirnuition by the Council of Regency. The first jttdge 
presides over i\w jntirja side of the court, besides doing the more 
important \voi*k ol ( ho kluUsn si(I(‘, of wliic^h tlio lightpr^worlf devolves 
on the assislaut judge. /Fho courts in the territory under 
subordinati' cliic'fs arCf,th(‘ laiullmhlcrs^ courts of which details are 
given below uiuhu* tju* licufl “ JihUju Court”. Appeals from- the 
decisions ui (lu‘ rarisJit nildlM iwv licai'd by the Diwan’s Court, which 
is presided over by th(‘ l)iw;in. cunsMered by him of special 

importance are reserved by the Disvan lor dis[)osal by the Council of 
Uegoney. 

In 1 877-78, .ex(‘lnsive of ca.si‘s brought in the courts of proprietors 
and petty clij(d‘s who k(‘ep no ri'cord of proceedings, ‘l8-')2 suits were 
filed. This^witlu 1(108 (‘asi's in arrears gu.v'e a total of 0o20 for 
decision. ()f (hesc, in (Ik* course of t lie year, 5871 were settled, 
leaving GtO in arn-ars. Of 1200 ajipor^ls, 1 1 23 were disposed of 
and 1 13 lefi on ilu* (ihvs. Tlu* 1o(al \alue of suits on the files wfts 
£37,5 t2 8.s‘. (Ks. 3, 75, 421), • 

Under the sys(*‘ni of r(‘glstratidn inh'oduced in 1878, jTersons 
acipiiring immovable propi‘i‘(y aiul wisliing to have''*its transfer 
recognized,’ produce* their d(*cds before the subordinate judges, 
ni/d i/rnihi^hr.'t, Nslio, on paycAenl (d’ certain rc(‘s, take copies of deeds 
and give certificates that they hav(* bct'ii (•opi(*d. 

In 1851 \'agad was the oidy district wit h a sysfomatic police. 
Under (he As->islant Political Agi'iil was a troop of irrognlar horse 
con.sisting of !• j^umulu vs, 7 dafedarf^, bo horsernvA, 1 mfdita, 
2 mess('iigt*rs, 3 hldsfis, and (i lauve boy.s, the whole paid by thf? R^o. 
Of this liiidy ou(' native otiieer and ]n‘t^\ecn twenty and thirty 
horseimm wert*, for pcjlico juirposos, stationi‘d in Vagad. With the 
nafiv(3 olhcer Avas a. Cujarati write*!', who made a record of 
Complaints and proc(>ediiigs, and snbmiOlod them to the Assistant 
Political Agent, and lie birwardod them to t1^t^ Rao with on’each 
case an erid()i*si*niimt of what seemed noee.ssary. Posts of horsemen 
were stationed in clove, \illages, and the native officer and writers 
moving about Avero ready to aid any party in Avant of help. This 
system, helped by the isolate^ position of Vagad, made it most 
difficult &■)]• criminals to escape, and ensured a high de^ee of safety 
of person aKd property, lii 1872, on the ropresenjatiftn of the Political 
Agent, the Rao appointed a special officer to reorganize tTie police, 
and in 1873 an efficient ^ind properly qqiSpped force was established 
over the whole of the llao^s territory. For all state villages police 
headmen, patels, wore appointtnl. In 18f6 f^^ipal deeds, sanads, 
were granted investing the patels with the powei-s alld privileges of 
village headmen. At the sanie time stmple rules were drawn up 
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for . their guidance, and the holders of service land, were 

declared liable tor duty as village police. A. small body of water 
police, organized in 1877, has proved very useful in looking after 
the discipline of merchant vessels, in preventing and detecting sea 
crime, aniin helping ly a ts in distress. The wliole land police force 
includes three divisions, each distributed ov(t a certain number of 
posts, thdm'fs. At llie lu'r. ^ is the Poli<*(' Commissioner with an 
assistant in the tronhlesonie district of Vngad and an inspector in 
Abd&sa. In addil ion to his general conlrol the C(j^nrnssi»)ner has’ 
special charge of t' IP central <lislri(*ts. Undio* the Commissioner’s 
supervisfon Ojjeln district has its rural chiof (•onsla^)l(^ /h//;//dr, and 
each diief town its city<‘lii(‘f constahle, In 1877 the strength 

of the force Avas inomirtMl and Id^ f(H)t police, and tlie total cost 
was £9578 12«. (Us, 95,78*)). •Tin* men an' /etr»ilarly drilled and 
when not on duty are all(jwed to aiieiid night schools. Fn'od by 
the presence of a detifcliment of Uritish !roo])s Ironi the fear of 
'any foreign fm ornnndy sif^ije(‘t. ilie Cntrdi state has for years 
been almost entirely without a n'gularly organized military force. 
The establishmont^consistod of a. body of Musalnni^ horse, with a • 
nominal strength of ninety-five, and an Arab militia, 500 

strong. 'J'he Jlnsalnuin hor.se, who received in iiay jibout .£1400 
(Rs. 14,000) a yftar, wc're in 187*) funnd nitc'rly unnt for actual 
service. Out of Dmetv-fis''e bnredy thirty AV(*re fortln’orniug. In# 
consequence of tbisitA\ris arrangf'd with their h'aders that they 
should furnish a reduced immbf'j* of elhvtiAa' horsmnen. Tho Arabs 
of tllKJuilitia, thoTigh ii<cfid seuiiinds we?‘e iiiiwilAng to obey 
rules or subj^. to discipline, and they Avoro too lazy and ^^roud to 
discharge ordinary ])oli(‘e duties. Thus body*has (1877-/8) beeti 
reformed and reduced to G()0. ddioso AAdio had not settled in Catch 
were paid a gratuity ainl induced to iH'tifrn to their walivoland. 

In 1877, against 1098 in the A’car before, 200S offences were 
reported k) the police. Of 8849 person.s arrested 8189Avere sent 
for trial. courts dealt AAuth 7151 ])(’rsons against 5208 in tbo 
previous y^ar. Of these 122() \v(M*e discharged, 2 ir)8 acquitted, 
8313 convicted, and 132 remained untried at tho elose of the year. 
Of 2o3 appeals, in 90 the original sentence was confirmed, in 74 it 
was modified, and in 17 reAa3rsed. In ](> cases further inquiry was 
ordered, and 24, most of td^ptn questions of coiny)enKjition, remained 
unhdard. 0 

The following statement shoAvs tho amount of property stolen and 
recovered during the four years ending 1877-78 : 

Cfutch Police. — Property Stolen and Recovered, lfi'^-1877. 



— # 

Stolen. 

Rkcovkred. 

• 

Pebcbntaob. 

• 

Tiae. 

KhiUa 

terHtory. 

BUydd 

terriloiy. 

Total. , 

KhdUa 

llerrltory. 

• 

Bhaynd 

territory. 

Total. 

• 

KMlncb 

torritory. 

BhAyad 
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ToteL 

1874-75 ... 
M7.').76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 ... 

£ 

618 

2887 

3413 

2054 

2103 

557 

$ 

32.S7 
4606 
6516 g 
8611 * 

£ 

327 

1010 

1683 

1436 

f ^ 

801 

482 

817 
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• 

£ 
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1601 

52*0 

42*»S 
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Since the earliest British connection with Cptch the province has 
borne a bad name as the part (af western India where child murder 
was most commonly practised.^ Besides the Jadeja tribe, al once 
the most powerful in the province and the most ^thorough-going 
murderers of their children, the custom prevailed amoog sever^' 
smaller Rajput and Musalman clans, the Hothis, Dedd.s, Mokalsis, 
Rhuls, Dais, Varamsis, Jharas, Buttas, Barachs, Pifis, Chhagars, 
Kanaddes, Kers, Amars, Vananas, Bhirnanis, and Verars.® Of the 
extent to which the practice was carried before the days of British 
interference no (let ails are available. But it seems probable that, 
at least among the Jadojas no female infants an^ pot dearly all 
male infants were allowed., to livo.*^ Child murder has, probably 
from very early time/*., been pra(*tised by the Jadejas as by other 
Rajput tribes. * In the, case of the Cutr-ih efadejds several circumstances 
combined to make the custom universal. The early conversion of 
the Jadejas and other members of the Samma tribe to Isl&m 
lowered them in the eyes of the stauncher Rajputs.® And since 
then their loneliness, their pride, and their poverty made tribes 
hold aloof, ;kv}io might otherwise have married with them.® 

' The cuHtoii? also p?'(;vaile«l annuig the K/ithi:iwfJr and Mahi K^ntha Jddejds. 

- Sir A. Buriv^., .loui II. A. Soc. I. 194. (\a])t. MacMurdo’s list is slightly different ; 
‘Ahoiit 800 families of Muliaiiiniadans who claim Jiideja descefit, among them, Venha, 
hlodhs, Dais, Kers, Hothis, IMokalsi.s, Jaisils, Varmsis, .Ihildhlis, and Bhintds mactiae 
* infanticide.’ 'Kaiis. Lit. Soc. JJ. ‘24;t Dr. Bh.'iii Ddji (Prize Essay on Fem^e 

Infanticide 1844, p. 58,) adds Mianiis. 

^ ’the fact tliat female chihlren <\ave (18*20) been foubd at all shows that our efforts 
have not been entirely fniitless. Sir A. Bumes, Jour. 11. A. Soc. I. 198. BothC!i^.Tod 
(18*23) (Western lndiafT47r>) and Sir A. iJiiriicH (1829) (Jour. Jl. A. Soc. I. 198) were 
satisfied thit boys as well as girls uere killed. * During upwards Xn'a dozen reigns 
but one (laughter of a lido of Ciitch cscajied the ruthless pride of their sires.*. Bom. 
Hov. Sel. XV. 35. 

♦ In a pas.sagc in theMahabhdrjit. about 350 b.(’. (V. do St. Martin, (3eog. Grecque 
ct Latinc Sur Vlndc, 403) the Djortik'nn and other Paiijdb tribes are accused of 
murd( 3 riiig their <3^ildroii (Ditto, 402-410). Tt is said that all the Samds praotiBed 
infanticide while they remained Hindus. (MacMurdo, Bom. Lit. Soc. Trans. Xl. 2^)), 
Jacqiicmont (J J I. 397) found the practice .among the Mairs and Baiputs> of Meywdr ; 
its suppres-sion by Mr. Duncan among tlie lifljkumdrs is well Imown, and its 
commonness (’ol. Tod admits. (Kaj;i.sth.*ln, 1. r»48). According to McXidiinan (Primitive 
Marriage, 1.38,10.5) the origin of female infanticide, common among ^luivaga.^ every- 
where, i.s referable to tlmijnincval time of struggle and necessity when, as less capable 
of selLfiupport, female infants were allowed to perish. Though infanticide may 
generally be traced to a primal state of strife the ease of the .Tddejds shows that, late 
ill a tribe's history, cireunistanccs nnconuecicd with strife, may arise to make general, 
if not to introduce the practi<;e. 

®Thc leading cause of the universality of the practice am^^.g Jddojda is their loss 
of caste by interman^ing with Miisaliiidns. The owner of an acre of land, whether 
Sisodia, RAtliod, or (’hohdn, would .scorn the hand of a J&deja princess. Tod*s 
Bdjasthiin, 1. 549. Dr. Bhdu D4ji (Infanticide, 1844, 42) adds, to thelist of soomers, 
A’vda, ChudAsma, A'hla, Mahid. , Parmiir, Sarvaiya, and Vdghela Rajputs. 

* Western India, 474-477. Of poverty, Cant. MaqMurdo (Trans. Bom. Lit Soc. 

I. 240) says, a very pirpular opinion is t^at child murder began in the want of means 
to procure, becoming marriages. Of pride, in the same passage, be says t^ere is a 
feenngof pride connected with the practice, for a Jddeja conceives it a loss of ohaiacter 
that his daughter should wed any man. So Mrs. Postans^lSS?), who tomes it all to 
‘ fiendish pride * The JAdeja considers it a loss of character when his daugnter marries, 
for no man is his equal’ (Cutch. 145). The right of (festroying their danght^ saysOol. 
Walker (1805), grew into a privilege which they regarded as a dist|notioii, peculiar to 
their caste. (Bom. Gov. Sel. XXXIa. .324 325). Their want of neighbours, must adways 
have increased the JAdeJAs* difficulty in getting ftiatclm^ for their daughters. 
Strangers came reluctantly as they could general^ find wi^^nearer home and thus 
save uie trouble and expense of a longqoumey. (Bom. Gov. 1^1. X 64, 65). ^Among 
isolated Rajputs, says Col. Tod, the^ practice is fourfold greater from the difficulty 
pf getting husbands for their daughters. RAjasthAn, I. 549v 
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According to Jadeja tradition jhc custom dates from about the 
middle of : tlie iwolttli century,^ Of the story of its origin tlioro 
seem tA bo two versions^ one fracing* it *to Jadeja prido^ tlio other 
^to Jddeja unpopularity. Accordijig to the jnide theory, eithe^r 
Vira, or two bny^luirs so\ontli in descent from Jam Ulla^ 

(f2th oe^icury) had sc\^n daugliters. 'Po iiiid husbands for these 
girls the family priest was svnt to all the n(*igIil)oiiping tribes, 
hailiijg m his search ho eaiiK' ' ick declaring that no man was fit to 
marry a Samma. Iloaz’ing tliie tin' daughters voweil that rather 
than burden or disgiwo their family tiny would file tidtis. The 
priest ' tried to diss.jado tlnun, but tludr fatliCM* *^'as willing, and 
choosing a lest scrupulous nraliman tlu' saevifiee was made and tho 
family honour saved.- Aceordijig to tlu‘*nn])(>j)ii!jn*ity tlioory, at t-lio 
marriage of tho daughier of 1 1 alia to* tin; ehiof of Umarkot a fight 
arosp and,the prince of Umarkof and 1 (1,000 oi’*liis nuai wcto slain. 
•Ilis bride joined the Sgmra .s*. ^ /As*, and as si went <o ibe fimeral 
pyre, cursed her father’s house, ja-nying that ('very Jadt'ja’s danghUn* 
mignt prove bamm and sickly. Sinc(^ tlu'n, says the ])ard, no one is 
willing to marry a. f[adeja girl.^ 

iy The child’s life w:is g(‘n('i*:illy taken by giving it^milk drugged 
with opiiim/or it was smotIiev(Ml by drawing tlie nmbilky cord over 
thvj-' Jfaco, or it was hd't to die of weakness or Til' w:nit of care.* 
oneim >a girl was born tlio father was siddom told, all lu' Iieard^ 
ofthOTliathis wife had bet'n deliven'd and that tlu^ ?hil(l was in* 
f^^Fon, On this 1u^ ])a^h*•d and nothing jnoro wa.s said. Sometimes 
%ie nwi^or refused to take tljc ^babe’s lifc^ ddiim tbe* fatlnu’ was 
called, and ijjjJpss, which was rare, bis lieart sc^lened, b(i vowed 
neither to enter the houses nor eat, till the (diihl^vas dead. Slirinking 
from it at first, women soon a])|)roved of the eiislom and when old 
wore keener tlinn tlm mem ibai no glad’s life slipuld be spaiv<l. 
According to Hindu eiistoni the* brxly of tlu' ebild was privately 
buried,® * 

The ' commonness of child murder in (dutch was first in 180 
bronglvt to Wio notice of (iovi'nnueiit by (^l])taill Set on, tlu'u on a 
politi^l mJShion at tlio Kao’s eomd./* In lSU7 (-'olonel Wmlker tried 
to- bring Fateh llnhainmnd to (‘xert liimseirt ) put d(nvu the praetiee. 
Hut he pleaded that tin? enstoin was IVuiii Hod and sliould nut bo 
interfered with.^* Tlio sid>ject was promiiu'ntly disenss(‘d in 181.(3, 

* Tod’ff Western India, 477. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel XV. :U,Sn. Col Walker’s version (nnm.(dov. Sol. XXXIX, 323- 
324) differs only in making the miinber of victims one instead of seven and in blaming 
the fa'^ior for letting slip chjyicos of marriage, insisting on too [icrfect a husband 
for his daughter. According to another ^jcount (l)itt(», 3C#) tbeii' Muhammadan 
eonej^uerora (iemillided the Jadeja chiefs’ <laughtcrs in tnariiagc. 'rids they evado<l 
fitatmg' that in their caste daughters were not allowed to live. 'I'hen, fearful that 
the untrathjrouldb^fuuad out, and trusting to the promise of theiiPfamily priests 
that gsfilt should be on their heads, they murdered their daughters. 

* Tod'a Western India, 475. • 

< Bom* Ghv. iSel. XXXIX. 330. Captain MacMurdo (ISIS) says a little opium on tho 
nipple cfr the.&iger, drowning in a basin of siilk, or laying the placenta in its mouth. 
Traiil. Born. Lit Soo, 1^41. • 

* McMurdov Trwis.^m. Lit Soc, I. 241. 

« BoA. Gov. Sel. CXLVII. 5. ^ Bow. Oov. Sol. CXLVII. 8. 

B 2(36-12^ • 
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but in the treaty of tliat year no reference tc^ it is made.^ r In 1819 
Captain McMiirdo describes female infanticide as ^miyersal among 
the Jadejas. He estimated fliat among that tribe about KWO girls 
were killed every ycar^ and that in the Avhoie province there were not^ 
sixty, probably not more than thirty, girls nlive. The few that had 
been spared belonged to Vaishuavite or Mu\almdn families.^ In the 
next year (1819) one of the chief reasons for the extreme leniency of 
the terms of the treaty was the hope that the Rao and'smaller chiefs 
would exert themselves to put a stop to infanticide. Thft Rdo 
engaged thatSii his family tho custom should cease, and the BhayM 
entert'd ijito aVvrhtc^i agreement that any case o£ inf^^nti^ide in 
their families should be ])imished jointly by the Brttkh Government 
and the Rao/* Tliis agroeiTuMit would seem to have remained ^*lm08t 
a dead letter.^ In *18:^8 Ctilonel Tod learned on good authority 
that though more pj^ius we^e taken'to hide it, the practice had not at 
all beeoinc less common. H(‘ heard and hiolieved that boys as well 
as girls were ])iit to denth.'* lii* tho simie year, Mr. Gardiner, tho 
Resident, reported souu' successes in the attem])ts save life.® But 
tho sneeess was small, for in 182(5 a census of twenty-five Vfigad 
village's showed about six boys to one girl. Nor was this the whole 
evil. Cliicfs had raredy more than oTii'.ffon and ])ro])ably killed ma’ 
as well as f. mahv '^•liildren." A fiirllnT census taken in 1828 show- 
that in 112 viHag<\s, in difTereut parts of Ciitch, of 9o9 childre 
were boys awid 1 1 1< girls.^ 'Tin’s though iiiisatisfactory was a 
advance. In 18‘30 Sir J. Malcolm, Gov<'rpor of Bombay, fearec 
the great sacrifices tha^lijfd been made in tho hope of abol^siu* ^ 
infanticide had proved somewJiat ft’uitless. IIo wtwned chicks 
that th« English luUion hated tho eriino, and that by continuing jeo 
practise it they i*an tho risk of losing British support.® In 1834 on 
assuming the goverjnncntf the young Kao Dcsalji took a fresh paper 
from the Blirfyad who again promised to give up the practice' or 
to abide the mil consef|nei.ice.s, 'J'his had little effect.^® In 1839 
tho Resid(u.it Caj)tain Melville wrote that female infanticide was 
practised t<j a lamentable e.xtent, aiid that very little l^d as yet been 
done to put it down. Jii tho Jadoja population oi 12,00^ adult 
males, it w^as hard to find oOO h'mah's born in Cutch. Except the 
Kilo, not one of llio Jadejas had any wish that tho practice should 


* I.om. Oov. Scl. XV. ^ ^ Trana. Soc. I. 2i2. • 

^ Aitcliiaon’s 'IVoaiit'a (187<>), TV. 21. 

* I?i l.S‘21 (.Tajiuary 2f)) Mr. Kl]»liiiistono, then (4ovcmor, wrote from Ciitch that the 
end ^vmlUl hf* l)cst gained l)y caution and delicacy in the means of detecting gujilt, and 
l)y inodoralion in punishing it- lloin. Gov. Rcc 10 of 1821, 74, 

AVostern India, 470. (’ol. Tod thought that uiitil some limit was |Wit to the 
custom of sharing family estates nothin|^ could he done to stop the mUrder of children 
(488). Irf ihijputiina Jay Sing of Amher tried to put down the practice by limitii^ 
the amount iJ dowries. But the vanity of his chiefs led the^ to brei^ through his 
rule. Kiijasthan, 1. .^47,548. • • 

« Born. (j!ov. Sel. ('XLVIl, 8. ^ Sir A. Bumes. MS. 1826L 

^ Sir A. Bunies in Jour. B«A. Soc. 1. 197. A aeparate census taken iu,1929ldiowed 

scarcely sucli good results. In 2() towns and villages there were 176 boVe uad only 
17 girls. J. fjunies’ Sind Court, 8. ® Minute dated D4pUri lSl>(l.. ' 

Bom. (iov. Sel. eJXLVII, 8. Mrs. Fostans (IS^, 144-161) fl^ke of girl 

murder among the Jddej:ts a.s if it was imiverfisd. Her n|ure6t60^ Jdaej^ and 30 
gills, are those of 1818. ' i 
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cease. In thisi year aV;ase was proved and the offender fined. In 
1840, at the BSo^s request, tho Jadyjis executed a deed binding 
themseiyes to prepare a tiue yearly return of their numbers, to report 
•«all premature and still birihs, to send early news of any child murder, 
and in dttEiult to* be fine/, the fines going to form a fund in aid of 
the ^marriage of poor Cadejas.^ A census taken in the same year 
showed 2625 male and 335 female children of Jadeja origin or 
about one girl to seven boys.^ In 1841 the Rfio who did his utmost 
to put down the practice issueJ a proclaniatton, requiring under 
severe penalties all tribes akin to the Jadejas to aji^tain from the 
‘Crime> and later on in tho same year, as a disc of infanticide was 
proved againsf one of them, tlic Hotlii tribe were required to sign 
similar engagements.^ At tho same time ro^yards were offered for 
information. In 1844 the Jadeja chiefs, summoned by tho Political 
Agent, acknowledged their failure to keep their prorriiso and meet 
the wishes of thp British Grovernment, and entert*d into a further 
agreement, afterwards renewed in 181(), engaging to entertain 
midwives, to rd^ort and keep birth and death rt^gisters, to take 
notice of all premature births, and if an infant died to have the cause 
certified by two or three respectable persons. Thosef stricter rules 
were not without some result. During tho five years ending 1847, 
the proportion of females to male's had risen froln oiifl in eight to 
one m five. In April 1848 Government drew attention to the failure 
of the chiefs to report cases of crime', and suggested beavTe^- pe?naltics 
for tho broach of this an eh other e)iigagen|,eiits. At the same time to 
help tJie jiooror Jadejas in matpnng their 'Tianglitors, a fund was 
establisnoel b;^?^ yearly subscri[>tioii of .tlOO (K9. 4000) from the- 
British and an equal amount from the Cutch*Ge)veriimoriTi. The 
census of 1852 showed a proportiem of one in four. In 1854 a 
staff of three writers was engaged to go I’Bund le) all Jadeja villages 
and, making a list of bij-ths, marringes, and deaths, Jo compile the 
whole on their return to Bliuj, bringing any sus])u*ious cases to 
the notice •of Government, yince then no fresh measures have 
been introdu^aed. Suggestions to lower marriage expenses and to 
widen ^ho circle within which Jadeja girls can many, have hitherto- 
had little effect. 

The 1873 census showed, exclusive of the wives of tlic Jadejas, 
who belonged to other Raj nut tribes, 4272 Jadeja females and 83/1 
males jbr about om^femaki to two males. Htill constant care was 
wanted to preventiuffiiiticide frorn^agaiu becoming common. In- 
1878, the death fate among female bifants rose, 138 out of 373 dying 
GOmpared with 72 out of 38 1 among male infants. Tn some villages 
child murder was still uuchecked. In tho Abdfisa town of Nalia 
oveiy female yifant was systoniaticaMy put to death? During eleven 
yee^s, of, thirty-nine female infants only five had lived, while of 
forty-nine .boys oifly ten had died.^ Since 1871 with unceasing care 
steady progress has been made. During tho last sixty years the* all 
but universal practice has 5iUen into such* disuse that tho 1877 
census showed among the^ whole Jadieja population 8672 males and 

‘ Com. Gov. 5el, (ScLVII. & * Uora. Gov, Scl. CXLVII. 9. 

» Bom. Gov. SoL XV. *64. ^ * fcm. Gov. Sel. CXLVIL lOl 
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8042 fenijilos, fi jn'opurtiou of one female to '07 males, and under 
the af)*o of twenty a return ^so nearly equal as lt)5 linales.to 100. 
female s. In the same year the Cutch infaAticido fund amounted to 
£7iM)() (Ks. 70/)O(J) oi* whieh £538 (Rs. 5i-fe0) were given to help#- 
poor Jadi'jas in marrying their daughters/ V * 

or clcntm recognized places iux confining prisoners ten are 
lock-ups, and one at ilhu j, for cases of more than ,one month’s 
iinj)risnnnieiil, is a. hirgi* well imuingod jail with room for 300 
inmates. In 1^77 the (‘U‘ven jails lu'ld altogether 2324 prisoners 
oradaily aviTa,tvnr2qi. The l>risoners in the ]5hu;j jail, under the 
Kuperintendenee oL‘ a jailor and sinlV, are chii'Hy emjjojod inweaving 
tapes, lowi'ls, and roiigli \N»liite, clialdrft, cloth. In 1877 the total 
cost wa.s II 113 (Iks. H,I3()) v** average of £5 (Rs. 50) to each 
prisoner. , i 

l^he J;idi‘ja court is a sp(vial Uiitcli institution. Under tho 
]»resid(‘ncv of Miti d(‘pnlv minister, nulh dhrdriy its business is 
conducted l)y a beneli of roiir J.‘idi‘ja nol)l(‘s, member.^of the Bhayad, 
and cliosen by His Uiglim'ss the Rar>. 'This sp^ecial court owes its 
. origin to t he* ^gnarantiMi gi'antcnl by llu‘ LbatisJi (Jovernment to the 
Jjah'ja c'liiefs under tlu' tennis of t]u‘-trealy (jf 1819. At first, 
iK’itluT tli(i )('rs()i#' iuelnd(‘d nnd(‘r ihe guarantee nor the nature or 
s(‘oj)e of tile giuirant(M‘ was fix('d. U has only been after a course 
* of inquiry jfnd discaissioii lasting over iU'arly sixty years, that a 

* settlement lias (1878) Immti niad(\ Tl;is sotthmient fixes the 
Tunnber of 3mra.nteo h(i4def*s at HU)/ inid as n'gards their civil and 
criihinal powers ir* their (iwn (*stat('^ arranges them kitofowmjlasses. 
Tho first chiss, liold^rs of mon* than tiftiMui villages', nave full civil 
poW(TS, and in eriminal matters jurisdiction up to cases involving 
seven years imprisonmentior a fiiu' of about £158 (0000 koris) ; the 
second class ot Imhlers, with mon* than (ivo villages, have power 
to s(dtle civil cases ii]) to ahoiil £2()3 (10,000 koris) in valuo, and 

• criminal ea.ses nj» to two yi'ars inqirisdnTmmt or ^52 (2000 
koris) fine j tin' tliird ela^;=;, witli ni(»re than one village, have 
eis il jurisdiction np to C52 (2000 /re/ /.y), and criminal' up throo 
months’ iinprisoiiinent and £7 10.^. (300 /re?' ns*) fino; aiTfl tho fourth 
class, owners of one village, have* civil p(»wer.s up to £5 (200 koris), 
aifd power to iinpri.sfui for fifteen days or fine^£l 6s. (50 koris). 
Ex/*(*])t that, w'itli tla^ conenrrenco tho T^olitical Agont^ the 
Itao lias ppwer to call for a,nd qpa.sli any procecfl5ft.^<rs that areehown 
to he unjust, IK) a])])i‘al lies in eriminal matfc(‘rs from a first class 
holder in casi's involving a ina.xirnnin sontence of three month^S 
irnjn’isonmeni. or £5 kv. (200 koris) fine, or From a second- class 
holdor from a maximum sentenco of ouo months imprisonment, or 
£2 126^., (100 /or/*') fine; or m civil casus from dettisions of first 


' J:i(lcj:i girls now Jiml h'isl»aniln in several Wasscs of Rajputs. The , chief arc 
Jhak, Chohda, Jctliva, li.'Uliod, V;ighcla, J’aiinAr, Sodha, Mahiila, Chitvda, Gohel, 
Sin<lli.il, Solanki, and tlic olFshoot tribed of Chi«TAsinils and Kors. / 

- Of these 18 arc in Udpar, 11 in IRiachau, 2 in Anjdr, ® in Bhuj, ' 9 in Mundra, 
2fi ill Mdiidvi, GO in Alxhisa, and 10 in Lakhpat. PoliticaMgoiit, kl07, 25th Ai)ril 
1878. The list includes tJie duseci.'dunis of alh persons who held the position of 
chiefs at tho date of the 1819 treaty. } Political Agent, 170, 6th Octobet 1877. 
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claaa holders, " When no\ more than £130 (5000 or of second 

class h|ld0rS'whSn not more than £5^ (2000 koris) aro in dispute. 

_ Of the 139 guarantee Jl()ldcrs only fifteen have, by owning a village 
OTTiot IgM than i^eventj^ive houses, been hold fit to oxorciso civil 
and crimfiftl powers. (Ji the fifteen, one, tlioTliakorof Morvi, is in 
the first, five are in the third, ajid nino aro in the fourth class.^ 

It is the work of tlio Jadejn. • oiirt to hoar civil and criminal cases, 
arising on tho (jstates of guarant o liohhu's and beyond their powers ; 
and cases in which a guarantee liolder is coiKMiri/Ml, or in which 
one or both of tho parties live on a guavi\ntee MmlJor’s estate. 
SeutencoB of«d(ftitli, traTisportatiou for lib', or foiirtec'n years 
imprisonment aro sul)j('ct to confirmatiorf by Ifis irigliness the Rdo. 
Appeals from tho docisioTis of jiirisdid.ion }\ol?li?rs lie to the Jadeja 
court in all cases above tbeir iiifal Vroni tlio dadeja 

court an appeal lies to ^ the Jbio, and froni liim lo (Jovernmont, 
if tho matter in dispute is tlu> laud or n'vcMiiio of a guarantee 
holder. Bound«try disputes in wliieh a gnnraiiti'o liohhir is a party 
are decided by tho Jadeja court witli an ai)])t'al to tlio Kao, and a 
further appeal to Govorilm(*nt if the jiarty dissafisfietU'sa giiaraiiten 
holder. Boundary cases in whitdi tho lifao is a ])arty, aro decided 
by the Jadeja coui;t with an appeal to Go\ (‘riiinou^. (i 

Tho following sumhiary of tlio (lifiorent ])]iasos through which, ^ 
between 1819 and 1879, tho question of Un? riglits aiVd duties of 
guarantee holders luis parsed, has Ikumi jin'^iarod by Colonel L. 0, 
Btirtoii,jyho, as Political Agcmt, (1877-7>^) look a leading part in 
removing"’ tho^.,:^<ist difliculties Aiat stood in tlit!) way of a final 
settlemout.’^ •’ ** 

The .ruling principle of the diffident sub-divisions of the great 
Rajput race is that all tho. sons of a chiot must bo ])«ovidod for out 
of the family estate. TIkj case is well put in tho following passage 
in’Tod^s Rajastlmn.'^ ^In all Inrge estate.^ tho chief must provide 
for his sons or brotJiors, acconliug to Ijis means. Jn an estate worth 
from £6000 IK; £8000 (l\s. OOJtOO - 80,0U0) a your, tho second 
brother miglit have a villag<5 yii'ldiu.g a y(;ai*Jy nuit of from £300 
to £500 (Eh. 3000 - 5000). Tin’s is his ]):itrimoiiy, bapoH, and 
this ho may increase ])y good servioc* atilu' court of liis sovoroiffu 
or abroad. Juniofs share in proportion. Theso aguiii sub-diviuo 
and have their roll'^of dopiaidents. J'lio oxlonfc to which 
Huh-division'is carried in some, estates is ruinous to tho 

protection and general welfaro of tlu^conuiry. It is pursued in 
some paii:s until there is actually uothing IcJfc siidicioutly largo to 
share,, or to furnish subaistcMice for one individual.^ Ccuiseqiiently 
a great doprivatioii of services to t]f?» state ensues, •espc'ca'ally in the 
isdatod lordships, thdkonits, scattered over the country, as limongst 
the Oatol:wJ&dej&, Uio Kathiawar tribes, and tho simfll Gujarat 
independencies bordering on tho western Eajput states. In these 


Xrif |. ’< ,• , ViJ 
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' Much of tlio for this sketch is taken from Wyllio’s ‘ KAo uf Cutch and 

his Bliiifad,* Bhcteraal V. .icy of India, 215 - 519. Col. Ikwtuii. 

Polilicftl A&ojit, 80, 9th May ijja / “ I* 173,174. 
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countries the system of minute suh-divisioi/ is termed Bh&yfid or 
brotherhood, synonymous to ^ho French tenure hffrerage^ f ' Give 
me my share, ^ sfiys the Rajput when he reiphes manhood; md thus 
they go on clipping and paring till alllaro impoverished. ^ Tlw' 
divisibility of the Outch and Kathiawaryremys carr^eS^to the 
most destructive extent, is 2)ro(luctive oil litigation, ‘crime, and 
misery. This custom and the difficulty of finding dowers for their 
daughters, are the two chief causes of Rajput infanticide. 


When in 18hJ)tho British Government interfered in thd alfojia 
of Cutch, besides estaHis held by Rajputs of other tribesr, between 
ono-third and oiio-lialf of the entire area of the protriiUbo had passed 
into the hands of tlio^R.‘io’s brotlierliood. During the reign of the 
mad Itao Kayadhan (1779-I8b{), an^ the struggles for power between 
Janiadar Fateh Muliainniad»n.nd Diwan Hansraj, the Jadeja Bhay&d 
for the most part held aloof, living on •their own estates and 
watching the course of events. Wl^n in 1814 the British Govem* 
mont found it necessary to interfere in order to check the anarchy 
which threatened to ruin the state, a j^roclamation was issued to 
the Jadeja feifdatories, asruring tliem that so long as they remained 
quiet, their rights and'privilegos would bo respected. The effect 
of this prontise wits to raise the position and power of the members 
I of th(3 Bhayad. When Captain MacMurdo had to choose a successor 
to Rayadhah, ho consulted fifteen of tile leading Jadoj£s, and his 
choice fell on their nominee. And in IS^I.9, when Rao Bharmalji 
was deposed, the succoSSion was aj^ain in accordance with the votes 
of tho Jadejas. "In return for the help given by <Ko chtofs, they 
received under th(f terms of tho treaty of 1819, a much better 
position than they had any right to expect. Tho deposition of 
Rao Bharmalji, was made rest, not ui)on his proved incapacity jto* 
govern, but ugou tho desire of tho Jadeja Bhayad. In the next 
article tho Company acknowledged Dosalji as R«io of Cutch, not hT 
right of birth, but by election of tho Jadeja chiefs. In the fonTtn 
article tho Jjwleja Bhayad, as at tlio time the solo^epositary of 
power, determined with tho Honourable Company^s^dvic® that 
a regency sliould bo formed. When, under the sixth article the- 
Company agreed to leave a British force in Cutch, this concession 
w^s mado at the desire of Rao Shri Dosalji and tho Jddeja Bh&y4d^ 
and, as though the normal Government o&Outch were not a despotism 
but a limited monarchy, funda for tho paymenf^ the forcei* were 
guaranteed by tho same Rao Shri Dosalji and the J&deja Bh&y&l.. 
Again in the fourteenth article, providing the British Govenlment 
with military aid from tho Cutch state, a special clause was added 
to tho effect that tho arrangement was not to be considered tn 
impose any duties on tho Jadoja^hayad contrary to their establ^hed 
customs. fStill moro important were the tenth, sixteenth, and 
eighteenth articles. Tho tenth provided that tho British Government 
should exercise no authority over the domestic oancerhs of the Ib&o,. 
or those of any of the Jadeja clueftains, and that the B&>, Heirs,, 
and successors should be absoluto masteiv pf their temtbry^ In 
tho sixteenth tho British Government guaranteed the Jideja chiefs 
of tho Bhdydd, and gencrsfily^ all Rftjput chiefs in Cutch, full 
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enjoymdQt of their posstesions^ and in the eighteenth they stipulated 
belpre no^^rring the gmrantee^ tliat the J^eja chiefs should enter 
into a Witten engagem^t to abstain from infanticide. 

result of^this trcjlity was that tho ntinost advantages of 
British jIlterferencG wo'^e socairod to tho eTadoja chiefs, while the 
burdeni^ inseparable thc'f'cfrom \yero hcajx'd on ilu: Tlao, then a minor 
of two drthree years. In Jaimr’y 1821, the Honourable Mouiitstuart 
Elphinstone, Governor of HoniUiv, visited (hjtcb. Tie lins left tho 
following account of the relations between the Iblo and tho smaller 
chiefs* ^The Ilao^s ( rdinary inris<lictiou is^ confimul to his own 
demesne, bach el^doja chief exercising imli)niled authority within his 
own lands. Tho Jiao cafi call oji the Jad('jas to s('rve him in war, 
but must furnish them with ]iay at a fixed ra^^^ wliile liny are with 
his army. He is the guardian #of tlu^ publie .peacii, and as such 
chastises all robbers and other gimcraf luieniies. It would seem 
likewise that ho ought to rejiress priv^ato war and decide all 
disputes between chiefs; but iHiis prerogniivo, tliough constantly 
exerted, is not admitted without dispnfi^. Eaidi chi(;f has a similar 
body of kinsmen, who possess shares of Hio original appanage of tho 
family, and stand in the giamo ndation'of nominal di^pendonco to 
him, that ho boars to tho Rao.^ ^ Of tho condRion o:J tho chiefs 
Mr. Blphinstone observed : ^ Sumo of them are reduced to poverty by 
the numerous sub-divisioiis^of their estates, every younger brother 
being entitled to a share (jqunl to one-third, and often to ono-half 
of that of the elder, but on tlio wliolo, the nbumbor of instates that 
have de^^ndpd to single heirs #induecs a suspic^n that in Cutch 
infanticide is confined to females.' In regar^ to tho poligy to be 

S rsued by tho Regency towards tho Jaclejas, he laid down the 
[lowing directions : ^ It is necessary thjt tho Jade j as should be 
treated with attention and civility, and that caro slTould bo taken 
not to encroach on their privileges. Tho vigilance oi tho Resident 
should guard'^ against the nogligenco, partiality, or corruption which 
may be evinced by the Regency in dcjcidiug on tho quarrels of the 
ohie&. His authority should repress all attempts on thenrpartto 
renew^he pi<U.ctico of plunder or of private war, and his moderation 
should guard against the temptation of adding to tho Rao^s 
posseigsions by forfeiture even in cases whore tho resistance of*a 
chief should have Required tliocmployitient of military force. Grgat 
care should be tajgcn to avoid any ap})cai*anco of arrogance in 
our treatment ofThe Jadeja chiefs; ^but I do not think there is any 
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* Colonel Tod’s account written two years later closely agrees witli Mr, 
Elnhinstoi^e^s. Of about 200 separate proprietors, fifty were of some consoqueiice and 
tb&teett, most of them the descendants of ^hieftains esiablislffitl before Kliougar’s 
titne (1^37), formed a select body of the highest rank. 'I'he Edo had tho right to call 
on the for military service ; but at tho siimo time ho had to^givo them a 

cer^munount of pay.* When a vassal Jadeja died the Kdo had the right to send a 
BWOtd^ot tarcMUl to the heir ; but this did not influence succession and was not 
acknowledgeid by any homage. TheaTddejas made no hqjnage and paid no investiture 
fee except on tiie acemion of tho Rdo,*on his marriage, and on the birth of a prince. 
Grants, by the Bdo were full and for* ever. The Rdo had the right to hear 
disputed eiteeS.ot sub-iufeudatiofls. But he should not decide such cases without the 
advice of l^e. assembled ^ncil of state, the B/i4j/df/ or brotherhood, in which every 
ohieftain^f note was iholuded. Western India, J$4»489, 
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nccossity for rofoi’ring political qnc.^tionH to tile decision of their body, 
to the extent wliich a siiporfieinl view of tie coiTi»poa(Jon^ of tho 
Ilosidcincy would lead ns to l^hink usual. /it is natuml toHsupposo 
tliat Iho l‘oriM(.‘r Ib'ujs would eonsiilt thefprineipal JVideja,s bofuyti 
th(‘y (Mitered on any rru'asnre that requinHlyho eoiflial 
of tlie Ibiayad, and in th(‘ ahseneo of an^tEcient sovereign, it is 
still -nioiv m‘eessary that tin' li(^^’(Miry should leani tho sentiinont of 
that body, but it does not app(‘ar to bo usual, or to bo expected, or 
to bo pi’actieablo lliat all should bo assiunbled to give their.votes 
oven on tho Mnost important questions. The. Kosident should 
coiitiuiK^ to eousulii llieogrcsihvst chiefs separately or together, as he 
thinks best suited to iIk^ ocea^sitm, and may ext(?li(^or coufino tho 
number aeeovdiii^ to tho iihpovtaneo of the question, ; but I should 
think li fly or sixty t he greal(‘.‘4.*niim])ei‘ that neml over bo cousulted.^^ 

During tli(' miuoj'ity of Ivao Jh'sai ji (I SI 0 - the affairs of 

tho slat(‘ W(M*e immag(‘(l by a (.’omic'il of Ib^geucy, at the head of 
which was the Ib-itisli lACsidcml. •During the latter half of tills 
])(M-iod (1 S'J7 - 1 1<) tli(‘ post was held by iMajen’, afterwards 
Sir IJcmry, l\)tting(M*, who, while in the main respecting tho 
fJadeja imh'piMuhMict*, stiaulily imrsii^Ml a centralizing poli(?.y. 
.Powers lil<(‘^y to intcM'hMH^ with the niainttMunu.'o of public order, 
or with the jioliev ol a good and strong goAMMMiment, wore firmly 
but (|ui('tly tah(Mi out of iIkm’i* hands. ,Th(*y could no longer put 
tlu'ir ]K.‘oj)le to dealh, nor could tiny \(Mil'ive openly to disobey the 
dirc'ct ordcM's of tlie l!(ie*enr\, a<*ling for (no .Darbar. Of tho Jddoja 
memluM’s of the Ifegmiey, ( n])t . Wahc'i*, A'^'^i'^lant besMbiiit^ebrnary 
1S28), lias l('ft tin* hillnwiiig account : ‘ h'roin the a chiefs who 

jire irKMiduM’s of I ho Pcgmicy, no a'«.dsianc(* has ev(.‘r bcjon derived. 
ConsidcMMUg llu'. aiiamnuMit of tho (‘ommoncst qualifications as 
beneath their digiiily as Kaj],uls, tluyy arc as little adapted from 
tlieir ignoi’ane ' as it is foreign to tlieir ha hits, to inti'rfere or advise 
in the aflaii-s of the Ifao. On their oavii (jstates thoy^cvince the 
great(‘st< ignorane(‘ of lli(M’r own alfairs; but- during their customary 
rcsid(Mie(» at. r>lmj, tiny' ap]i(*ar to Ih* sulieitous of’^nothing else; 
and, without tlieir own individual iiiterc'sts are eonccTlied, neither 
an opinion nor jiidgineiit is evm* ('xjiressed by them, excepting 
i^ eases wIum’C' 1 Ih' miiiistei's, wishing to give weight to tlieir own 
proposals, bi'iiig llit^ dadejiis to assert their concurrence.^^ 

Ill 18o0, wluMi Sir J. Mal.'‘olm, (.bATruoiMliL iBombay, Visited 
Cutcji lie assiMiiiiled th() drnU'ja chii'fs and soundly rebuked them 
for their liad ri'lnni for the liberal treatmont they had received 
eleven years lud’ore. ^ i our la.uds,^ lie saiil, * have been guaranteed to 
you ami youi’ de^ (‘cndants by tlu‘ British Ooverinncnt without tho 
stipulation of one cowry of peciiiiiary payment to it or tb your Prince ; 
and without fixing any sjieeif^c aid of troops in fho o^yont of inv$iSion, or 
of the public peace being disturbed. Since then you h8.ve allowed 
smrdl and despicable .-bands of plunderers to traverse the country 
and carry off booty from the principal towns of your Prince. I 

Wyllie’s External Policy of India, ^(15. ' WIjrllic’s External Policy -of India, 207. 
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have derfred the Residfcnt and th^ minister to inform me of the 
name <j|f any p8rson tiat distinguished himself during the late 
Mi&na incursion^ but no\ one name h&s been brought to my notice, 
aadJL&id that a large mdy of Rajput chiefs, boasting the name 
of Ja3e^liahi,and devoted allegiance to their ruler, considering 
themselves sheltered by our too gonorous guarantee from the 

J ’ust resentment of their Prince, jnado not one effort to protect 
lis towns from plunder or his lields from devastation, apparently 
satisfied if they saved their own estates from similar evils, and 
in some instances it is strongly suspected that fee exemption 
of these frf)m attack was the price of a base, If not of a traitorous 
inactivity; Tlfls has passed ; but lot it Jje known in future, that 
there is nothing in the British guarantee tjiat frees the chiefs 
from their allegiance, or from the iiid tliey^are bound to ^vo 
their Prince. Any chief, who ifrtor thi« fjii!s*tc> i^xort himself to 
the utmost to oppose and destroy his (the R/io's) enetuies or 
plui^derers, will bo dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as 
the slightest punfelirnent, bo proclaimed to have forfeited all right 
to British protection.^ 'The Resident,^ Sir John added, ‘ has been 
instructed by me to communicate with all-^f you individually upon 
this subject, which is one of much importance ior you fully to 
understand. He will explaiTi to you the mode rii wliit^i you can 
best fulfil obligations that belong to your condition, and. which aro , 
not specified in any eugagcmfoiit or treaty, because tlu^y jfro implied 
as duties that can neither Ifo ovadcjd nor neglected without the total 
dissolution of those ties by which a (Tovernmeht like that of Cutch 
can aloneTSb imiil^ained under its present form and lidministratiou.^ 

In the minute from which this extract is taken^Sir John J/alcoIra 
thus sums up his views on the Bhayjld qiiestiou. ^Tlie chiefs of 
Cutch have oucroached on their rah?r fill his revenue boars no just 
proportion to his condition as their head, and it sliouhbho ajirinciplo 
of our poli^ to take every fair advantage of events, to increase 
his power to the diminution of the d(^pravcd, disobedient, and 
unmanJigeable i^lass of petty chiefs, whose oxisteiico in their actual 
state is at variance with all plans of innirovcunent, and calculated to 
render unprofitable, if not to desti’oy, the alliance wo have formed 
with this Principality.^ ^ 

In 1934 , on attaining hjfi majority, Rao Dcsalji signed a ne^ 
treaty of which tbo.'Chief stipulation ^was, that the Regency should 
end, and that he ^ould bo placed in charge of the govermnent of his 
cojintry, 'under the constitutional and established advice of his 
ministers and the Jadeja Bhayad.’ 

Ill the year 1842, a commission) of which Mr#Lumsden was 
.President, was^ppointed for the pui^oso of determining tlio-rights 
possessed by the chief 0 ^ Morvi in Vagad in eastern Cutch. In 
this inquiry Mr. Lumsden defined the Riio^s rights over his 
Bh&y&d to be : the right t(f summon tho Bhayad for military 
service, subject to. the condition* of subsisting them and their troops ; 
the right to settle appeals from tfie Bhayad in their disputes 
with onq another; lyjie right to recover stolen property or its 
* value from any member of the Bhfiiydd mto whose town it had been 
B 236—25 * • 
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traced; tbo control of all sea •customs /and other port dues; 
the ri^lit t(j collect certain trifling cesscs/from ^rticular pillages 
belonging to Jmleja chiefs; the right. In cases of disobedience, 
to enlorce his legitimate orders by billel, mohml, or by 
fnnre. Tlu-ee more riglits were claimed' by the*R4o r^i^ievy a 
siibs(n'i|)l ion from the Ehayad for pulilic isrorks; to place police 
posts in Jml(‘ja towns; and to sa’ddle the estates of J&deja chiefs 
with the perpetual jinyment of certain roligioTila grants. Of flicso 
tlire(‘, Mr. Lnmsden tlisn flowed the lirst and consklered the Second 
doubtful; he Vimitled that the th ml was supported by some rare 
instjinc*(‘s. ^ Ikyond Vliese nine items, no other anthority^^ he wrote, 

‘ WJI.S formei’ly e.vcnvised or is now ehuiried by tho^)^*bar.^ Finally 
he eoiisid(M‘(Ml that the right of the Ifliayad to exclnsivo civil and 
eriinina.] jurisdiction witliiii theb* own towns and tomtories Was 
iiH'ontestable. * 

In I he following yenr (1843) Mr. Lnmsd6n bocanio Political Agent 
ill Ciitch, and tims re(;ord(*d his oltServatioiis on the social system of 
the (hitch .lad(‘jas. ‘ It r(HU)gniscs a ])arti(ion of jurisdiction as well 
as of land, l)\jt as lliis is incom])a.tibl(.‘ with aji ellicient government, 
and indeed would sp(‘ediVv h‘a<l to anarchy, wo find it modifled by 
circnnist ai^ces, and an iin(‘ertaiii sca.li* of indepcmdonce accompanying 
the poss(*ssi<m of landed prop(Tt.y. The r('])i‘esi5utatives of all the 
great faniilics tlirongliont (hilcli an*, called the tilais. These in 
their tni*n liave sliar(*d their rights, vw, with their younger 
brethren, .and t lu^ httem again a.mong their heirs. This minute 
snb-divisiou of pi*op(‘rty and riglits has led to theb.»llwiig results. 
Everywhere are niim(*roiis ]K*tt.y propriei^ors Sving in perfect 
indep('ndeuc(', e\(nvising in their own persons the civil and police 
authority (*lsewhere vi's^ed in the chief. In many cases younger 
branches, who ha,v(* eillnn* ('(pialled or surjiassed the elder in wealth 
and iuflnc*nee, have come t() be regai'ded by prescription as the 
re])resentatives of distinct liouses ; while in others by a sort of 
family eonj])ac.t, they acknowledge and support the head of their 

llOUS(\^ » ^ 

In 1841) Uao Di\s:dji sent in a formal protest againsJ the article in 
th(; 1831- tivaly, that declared Ikj was to rule under the constitutional 
4and established advice of his iniaislei's and tlie Jadoja Bh^yad. He 
based liis ai-giiment 011 general prini'.oples, and stated that, as he 
was on good terms with his Bhayad, his motioIl!^^^a not caused by the 
pres<i>re (d' any special ci ream stamp's. He stated that the general 
government of the province had always been carried on bytheRdo^s 
personal antliorily, and he reipiested that in cases *where the 
Govei'iiment ^yiarantee wa: concerned, tSio Rao should act with^tho 
advice of his brellireu; and that all other affairs should be conducted 
in mreoriVinco with the ancient usages of the proyiiice. (rovemmont 
refiis(*(l fo alter tlio treaty, on the gi*onud lhat it concerned other 
than their own and iho T{ao^s interests. 

Meanwhile the civil and criminal control of the Bh£yW Over their 
several estates remained practically uufihecke^. The R£o seldom 
interfered, and in the absence of anyjudicialliystfejn very iew cases, 
came before his officials. ^Asetime went on disputes of various sorts 
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arose between the Rdo tod the Rhdyad. They were summarised 
in 1856^ by the IWiticalMLgont, ColoneJ Jacob, who in his 'report to 
Crovernment. remarked tftat there we#e four general principles at 
staJ^e ; was the British GqVeruinent, in vindication of the guarantee 
gri3Wite8^*tOa, the feudatories, under any obligation to check the 
B^^s systematic acquiijition of claims by purchase or mortgage; 
had the Rao without tho cou^out of his Bhayad, the right to 
promulgate laws applicable to »ho province at largo; was tho 
Kao entitled to issue billets, mc/i.s*o*v, on tho vassals of his Bhayad; 
and to what extent could tho Bhay;id onforro tho po^or of advice 
reserved to^thera by the treaty of 1834* On afl tlieso ])oints Colonel 
Jacob 0ntertaiifbd*opmious strongly adverse to tlio proiensions of 
the R£o. • 

Tho issues raised by Colonel Jg.cob were decided by Government 
(3242-A. of 14th August 1857) in tho folloVing ni;nniei*. L^irst, with 
regard to the Kao^s acquiring claims on tho (\stat(‘s of giiarantoed 
chiefsj it was ruled that such ehiims e.oiild givo him no right to 
encroach on tho {>rGrogativo of the Jadeja Bliayfid, nor to a])propriato 
their lands without their express cimsoul, aiul that If lieendoavourod 
to enforce any such pretoysion, tho Bfifisli Govorjiment would 
interfere and vindicate its ginirantt'o. Beeomll y, ft was deeided that 
as the Rdo, before tfie treaties of J81(> and 18 nT,Tjad not! tho power 
to legislate for any except hi^ own snl)j(‘els, ho was not, efcei'pt with 
their consent, entitled now^) tra,nsgress that bound and to legislate 
for the subjects of tlioBluiyad; it was neee.'>iK:iry lo ropiind him, 
that sectigii 16,j)f tho treaty of IjBIO seciinKl to l]ie chiefs, by the 
term ^full enjoyment of their p(»ssessious ^ tho enjoyment of the 
privileges which such possessions eonfcTred. Tlimily, as to billeting 
men on tho chiefs^ villages, the pracli(‘o was declarotl contrary to 
the ancient constitution a.ud customs of Cuteh, a.nd,*in case of an 
appeal being received from any (diief, (!ouId not bo poMiiitted by the 
British Government. Lastly, tlio right of advice seciii'ed to tho 
BhayM by tfie treaty of 1831 was defined as nmdoring their consent 
necessary to any law intended to have force throughout tho whole 
of CulCh, bu>as not binding tlio Kao to theii' viows in matters 
which concerned his own prerogative. 

In the following year, tho order against tlio Rno\s imposition 
of billets was modiited. Tljo Political Agent suggostml that billots 
on vassals of gufv^mteed chiefs should bo im];osed through tho 
chief, and in cases in which tlio 11^ himself might bo a party, a 
reference should, in tho first instance, bo made to tlio Agency, and 
this suggestion was approved by Government and tho Secretary 
of State. But the Rao I’c^udiatod any limitation of jiis right, and 
dying soon aft^ (1860) tho question«Was loft open. , 

Pr&gmoW, the «iox1ip Rao, s^jowod, before long, that he was 
determinea to carry his prerogative furiher than his father. Ho 
questioned the jurtediction of • Jhe Bhayad owr their own vassals, 
began to bust them from their estates pecuniary accommodation, 
and asserted his right tef impose billets not only on the Bhayid 
, but direct on their fonants. With regard to the last point, Govern- 
ment in their, l^solution ot 5th J^qvember 1863, doubted tho 
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Chapter IX. propriety of allowing tlie Rao, except on ery emer^nt occasions, 
Justice. billet men on the chiefs. ^ • f 

JAdeja Court On the 10th January 1865, the Political’ Agent in Cutch submitted 
a uiernoraiulum to Government, purporting to p|^ce clearl2J|;}|Sfa9*e 
them the whole subject of the relations between the BKTand his 
feudatories. He represented that the result^of the British connection 
with Cutch had been iinrncusely to increase the Rao^s power. 
As an instance in point, he quoted the supervision over the 
infanticide operations which had given the Rao a desultory rfght to 
interfere in Iho inti'ryal aiTairs of the Bhayad and other proprietors. 
The chiefs, lie said, complained : that men werp l^illet6d on them 
not only by the Rao bni» by his subordinate officers; that without 
pi-cvious rcfcniiice t) flumi, billets were placed on their tenants, 
!iot only by the Kae, but by his subordinate officers; that fines were 
imposed on tliem and their tciiauis by the Rao and his officers; tHat 
the R«'io had levied a new tax: called inkle)>han ; that in Vagad the 
police had iuti‘rfcrc‘d in pi'tty ca5^(is in which both plaintiff and 
ih'fendant wore lenanls of the same proprietor; and that the Rao 
boiiglit rights, (jlnttt, fr<mi [)artics who were not competent to 
alienatt^ them. * ‘ , 

On iheff:) })oiy/s,tho f Political Agent re(|nested orders. Ho 
suggested 'tli(5 necessit y for a more exact definit fon of the particular 
chiefs or rstjii(*s to which tin' sixteoth article of the treaty of 
1819 'Was to be applitMl ; ho ask('d foi\instructions in regard to 
estate's giraranteecl jfl tl/(5 date of the treaty, but which had since 
been l)r()k(*irnp,*or in wdiieh tho^ Rao rniglit acquired 

a (liivt ini ('lest and lui suggi'skul that in aceru'dance with the 
treaty of l8ol, the coinieil of the Rliay/ld might be copstituted a 
court to takci cogni/.anc*' of all matters connected with its own 
order, in other w(»rds of all castjs involving the interests of the 
chiefs or th<'ir’ tenants. 

Tri a further memorandum submitted on the 1st March 1865, the 
Political AgcMit laid down as premises, that the normal condition 
of the feudatories, within the limits of their own c^j^ates, v^as one 
of complete independence ; that by the deeds of guarantee issued 
to them in 1819, the British Government wore bound to preserve 
Chat iudepcndcuce ; that it had allowed their independence to be 
iilfringod in many ways by the Rao; th.at by sub-division of property 
the majority of tlic land-holders were no lolS^r fitted for the 
exer'ise of a completely independent jurisdiction; and that all 
Government could liope to secure them was a modified form of 
independence. He then proposed to define the limits of the 
legitimate jiirt^diction over the guaranteed chiefs; to make out 
an authoritative list of tho 'guaranteed chiefs; ®and to divide 
them into two classes, those fitted and thoge unfitted ' to exercise 
civil and criminal powers. Tho rights of the second c#a6s should, 
be proposed, bo vested in a council of twelw of the brethren, 
sitting as a permanent comrt in Bhuj, with the B^o or any chief 
named by him as President. o 

On the 25th August^ 1866, while these suggestions wore under . 
consideration, the Rao addi'csa^d a piWst against the opinions and 
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proceedings of tlie Poli^cal Agent. He described them as subversive 
of the»,prerogati^e whie^, by hereditary right and recognition of the 
British Government, was properly tested in the rulers of Ontch. 
iHIp. asserted that he had power to billet men all over Cntch, and 
tha^% bad ^ reserved criminal jurisdiction in all serious matters. 
He admitted tliat civil suits were generally settled by local 
committees, but argued that ah appeal lay to tlio Uao, and agreed 
that in important suits an appeal should also lie to tbo Political 
Agent. With reference to the guarantee ho urged that all that 
was ‘ specifically guaranteed to the feudatories wefo their ^landed 
rights, girdif/ and that it did not asi^iro thofii the exercise of a civil 
and criininaF jurisdiction incoin])atible^wiih the supremacy of the 

head of the slate. • 

• 

On the papers thus submitllbd, tluu Politi<*nl Secretary to the 
Government of 13ouibi\y drew up a note on LIkj lOth Octol)er 1866. 
He was of opinion that the PoliJ:i(*al Agent in Cuteli had overrated 
the' extent of •the guiij*ajiteo gi\iuted to the (‘hiefs by the treaty of 
1819; and that it was not at all clear that Government had . 
guaranteed them their imlopoTi(l(uic(i ij.^ jjiich a seuu:3 that it might 
not be interfered with iu the (*auso of good goveruiueut, Prjictically 
he suggested tliatjvhc^ chiefs sliould bo cl UwS«i*‘"i*jLl.accor( Vug to their 
ability to govern, and tliat aftcM* each cliief hud beou.Mssignod his ^ 
proper jurisdiction, all rvTnnining power should conlrfj in the Kao. 

It was further suggestiMpHiat a s])ecial ollicer of weight and standing 
should be do))uted to Catch, for (ho ^nirpbso of dnffwing up and 
submittii^ ^^ 4 )vornniont ( ho (h’uK- of a s(^tileniofi(/ of all disputed 
points connected with existing treat ies and eiig»gomoiits, • 

The opinions of (ho Gov'ornnunit ol J^ndia on the whole subject 
were expressed in their lottiu’ 898 of the 6(li S(^)( ember 1869. 
They considered that tJie chief objecl. was to ini^iutaiu existing 
relations between tlio Kao and the Kluiyad. ^J’ho ])ositiou ol tho 
British Governmont under the treaty of 1819 was that of snzoraiuty 
of the Cutch«tato ; that while, thondbro, it could not claim any civil 
and crimiiu^ jurisdiction in the p(jiiiusnla, it roservod a> certain 
power of general control, and more s])eci(ically bound itself in 
certain contingencies to interfere Indwecm tlio Kao and his chiefs; 
that article sixtedri and the deeds of guarantee resulting from it 
conveyed no othjr^r rights than ilioso enjoyed ai/ the tijue by tho 
several chiefs ;1!li0y did not a(Tcc(? the rights of the Kao, or tho 
feudal service which the chiefs were bound to rondcr. Where 
rights had fallen into abeyance then} was no call to resuscitate 
them; the exercise of« rights likely to causo misrule was to be 
opposed ; the Kao to bo eucoiiraggd and strougttfeuod in^ tho full 
exercise of h?s legitimate powers ; and care to bo taken *to Jivoid 
weakening his authority by any stretch of the guaranteed rights 
beyond their reasonable moaning. 

^ • 

On questions regarding the estates of the guaranteed chiefs, the 
Government of India considered that the Kao should have a council 
whomjie would b^«bound to consult, and that if ho acted contrary 
to their advice, the council, or ^he vassal whose interests were 
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■ fivo classes witl:^j:*’i*a(lnat()(l civil aud cviminal powers. 

On ilio IStli Alarcli 18G8 tlie Govornrno'nt of Roml)ay submitted 
for tbo appr(f/al ol iLv.- Govoriuntmt of India a draft agreement, by 
^ which it wai-i proposed to doliiu) the jiirisdujtion and functions of 
the Kao juid The giiarautecd JKiayad. suggestion of a council 

was acco])t(‘d on all sidos. As rt^gards its functions it was proposed 
that they should not only a<Tvis(? in ni}itt(u*s affecting Uie rig hts and 
possessions of guaffinteo holders, hul should also adi^asa judicial 
authority, in order it) control and suppliurient the guarantee holders^ 
limited jurisdictions. Also that in tlie iirst instance tho holders of 
civil and criniin;i.l powers sh^uld bo classihed on tho joint consideration 
of tlieir poss(.^ssions and Ihoir character, a certain civil and 
criminal jurisdiction iKMiig assigned to ()ach class, and all remaining 
jurisdiction bc'ing nssigiu'd to th(^ Kao through tho coiflicil. The 
rnl(,*s thoins(^lves woi*(‘ d(>siguod, wliilo acquitting tho Government of 
an cnubai’rassing guarantee, to provide a large part of Cutch tfith a 
local magistracy, and an iude]>endont court of justice. 

They did not please the Ihlo. lie thought they lessoned his 
prerogatives and dignity, and siibniittod modifications for the 
considerat it)!! of (Joverninent to meet liis views, fiovernment (1297 
of Kith ’^fay) ainended fhe rules and desired tho RRltical Agent to 
obtain tho Kao’s signatiiro to tho draft agreement. But the Rao 
made many (object ions, and requested that the Government of India 
might postpone the considc ’ation of tho question until his further 
observations liadTiicen received. ^Government declined to accede to 
his ref^uu’st, and having received the confirmation of tho Qovermnent 
of India to fho amended draft agreement, deeidod (192J. of 23rd 
July 1868) that the matter could not be re-opened. Against this 
decision tlio Rao energetically protestofl. He assured Government 
that he never could accept the proposed arrangement, and requested 
them in the event of their adhering to their* decisjpnj to instruct the 
Political Agent to receive charge of th(^ adminis^ratfon untihhe had 
laid the case before the Socretaqy of State. ’ After considering tho 
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affected, should have the right o^ appeal to the Political Agent, 
whose decision, subject to the control of Govwnment, •should b^final. 
As regjirds the jurisdiction of tho chiefs tne Government of* India 
considered that a list should bo prepared of those who by the oxtej}^ 
of their estates were qualified to exorcise administrative pdtJiSs; 
the rest should bo entitled to elect a roprosqptative member of the 
Rao’s council. 

On the 7tli October 1867, the Political Agent forwarded heatjs of 
an arrangement,^ which he thought likely to fulfil tho objects of the 
policy laid down by tliq Goveinnient of India. The arrangement 
was founded on pro))osrils submitted by the Rao’s Diq^an Jlr. Kaji 
Shahabudin. As i-egai*ds *1.110 siigg(istion of the Government of 
India, that the Kao shctnld be helped by a council, tho proposal was 
that th(n*e should be .a committee, ptnichfiyat, under the- presidency 
of the Kiio to settle disputes between guaraiitood proprietors; and 
that besides tho Kao and his minister it should consist of three 
mcnd)(irH, chosem by tho vol.es of T;ortain of tho pfopriotors. As 
regards jurisdiction, the Cutch pro})osal was to arrange the chiefs in 
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protest, GoTOrniiieut (2251 of 7th Soptomber 18G8) agreed to 
await %the ordei% of Her Alujesty^a Secretary of State. Meanwhile, 
in anticipation of final orders, tlio PoWtieal Agent wfia told to prepare 
g»lis t o f guarantee holders entitled to exorcise jurisdiction or to vote 
iiitE3*^lection ot the Bhayad council. The Rao was to be invited to 
co-operate in preparing the lists. 

In his letter of Kith Sept ember 1868, the Secretary of State 
approved the action of the Bombay Oovcirnment, and hoped to hear 
that the Rao had given his assent to the draft aij;i’eement» Upon 
this tho ^Governmeid of Bombay oj’ 51 h ))ecember 1868) 

recorded thf^i tJic terms of the draft agrooment must be carried out 
as an authoritative) decision of (iovorlnnont, so far only as they 
might bo desired by the Bhayad tlnunselvcS. Hie Bolilical Agent 
was therefore directed to smurtion the l(*a.(ling mcml)ers of the 
Bhayad, and to explain to tlunn the Icrms of the draft, agreement, 
and that the reserved jurisdiction was to bo ox(Tcis(3d by the Rao. 
The Rao was f^so to bo invitee? to take part iutli(3 discussions, and if 
he declined to take his logitimato phico in the cf»uncil, the appellate 
jurisdiction was to bo exerciscjd by tlio^Pylitical Agent. 

The Rao still determined to have nothings to do with the agroomont, 
and sent his Diwan Kaji Slialiabndin to K.tgiand tclrcpn^sont his 
case to the Secretary of State?, lb' also arranged t|iat the wholot 
of the business connect, *<I witli tlu? Bhayad and tlieir ]>ossossion3 
should bo conducted by the l\>lili(3al Agtjnt, for tin’s purpose 
placing under his orders a c(3rl ain proportion of his own establishment, 
and mak‘/JTg“yv(ji’ to him a scial similar to that used by the Darbdr. 
Marly in 1869, by thci votcjs of the Bhayad, tlfl) (council WfH^ chosen, 
and the general dinjction of affairs \va.s assiimtid by the Political 
Agent. The Rao agreed as h(u*etofore, 1o pay Ihe 'expenses of the 
council, and the executivo work of the court was c;pnductod by his 
officials. 
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The Rao soon after prepared a hjugthy printed memorial, giving 
his jiew of the case. Tin's, aft(?r b(jing fully considorod by Oovern- 
mont, was dTsposed of on the ilrd N5)ver]if)er 1870. Government from 
an anxious desire to end the dis])ii((», ami to maintain the dignity 
and position of the Rao^ deturmiiuHl to makt? S(?veral changes ini,ho 
draft agreement.* Tho ^nost important were, tliat the Rao w«as to 
appoint the meirAers of the council ou his own rosj)onsibility ; that 
the permission granted to severa,! holders of lower jurisdiction to 
combine to form a higher jurisdiction would not be press(5d; that 
when the Rao bought a whole village, tho jurisdiction might go with 
it, but not with portions of land less than an entip(i village ; and that 
as regards tfee advice given to th(i»Rao by the council, Gcivernment 
would allow tho matter to continue on the terms provided in the 
treaty, ffhe Rao Wifs invitod*to agreo to the amended draft, and to 
frame a set of rules for the conduct of business. 

• • 

For some months the R&o gave no answer. Meanwhile (28tli 
February 1871 ) the Polifical Agent submitted a report to Government 
on the workifig^uof the court during the past two years. He 
considered that the members of t^e council were more or less under 
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the Kfio^s ixifliJOttco ; that the working of tho court was thereby 
obstructed ; tliat, as a rule, the proprietors minister^ justice #fairly 
oil thoir own (3statos, and that «thoir sub-vassals were incited against 
them by those about tho llao’s iKJrson. ^ 

Ou the Gth May 1871, Col. Law, tho acting Political jSgratj 
roportfcd to Oovcriiuiout that tho Kao soeii'ed more inclined to 
come to a coinpi’omiso. His chief objection to the amended draft 
agr’oemciit was the principle ou which the list of guarantee 
holders had ])ecn nuul(3 ouli. Ho wished to rostrict the holders to 
tho terms of tfic’i trealy, und^n* wlueh the guarantee was given. 
With regard to tbis, Col. Law ^M*o])oscd that the guaranteb holders 
to bo sp(!cilied in tho first instaiuHi should be tho Bhayad of 1819, 
and their descendnnls,nh3aving all others to prove their title subject 
to the sanction of Ciovernnunit. Kao no.vt objected that tho 

powers pro])osed for’the s(3»roral classes of guarantee holders were 
excessive; that the })rovision for appeal was insufficient ; that no 
care had Ix^on sliown for Ujo rights of original holders, mul 
fjirtisiaSy in Bluiyad estati's; and iliai the ehiiiso whien excluded the 
comVs cognizance exce])t on the (*(>in])laint of one of the parties, 
gave a freedom 1. om impftr^^ even in I lie case of lioinuus offences. 
He also protested against the rule tluit jurisdiction went only with 
purchases off^vliolo Vnh^g(‘s. 

* In their Utter 22()1 of th(3 2ud eJnno 1871, Govornment declined 
to accept any modincaiioii of tlieir fornun* (T/fift agi’oerriont, tho terms 
of which wove more liberal than (hose ordered by the Secretary 
of State; tln^se tevms, they said, were only offered .^waiitionally, 
and must fall to iho ground »iiil(‘ss Mio Kao acceptotf them in their 
entirety. In reply tho Kao suggested tliat the Political Agent 
shonhl ])roce(Ml to tlio sej^t of (iovernniont to explain personally 
tho Rao^s view!:?' and come to some final soitloment. To this course 
Government agreed, and on tlio 7tl] October 1871, Col. Law 
submitted the Hao^s omemdations to tlio amended draft f\|trroement. 
lie pointed out t hat tlie Kau liad changtMl tlio ancient council of his 
realm whose adviccj lui might neglect, for a const itUtional epurt 
whose decisions werolegjilly biiiding, and iliat ho acknollvledgea the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Jb'iiisli Government as Lord Paramount 
in all matters connected with tho new court. Theso were the vital 
points; others such as wliom the giiaraijtee was? to comprehend, 
what classification was to be adojitod, wliat pow^ffs assigned,, and 
how appj als were to be regulated; wore matters of d§i!ail fairly open 
to tho fullest debate. 

On the IStli July 1872, Col. Law submitted an amended, draft 
as agreed to by^the Kao, ajid this draft*' was submitted to the 
Government of India by the Government of Bombay on tbe ,23rd 
March 1872^ with a sh’ong recommendation that it f^hould be agreed 
to, in order that this long discussioif might be closed. ®In their 
letter of 15th July 1872 to the Secretary of State, the Government 
of India recommended* the adoption'’ of the rules suggested by 
the Government of Bombay, and the Secretary of Stete, in his 
despatch of the 27th July 1873, sanctioned thg<- settlement^ with 
the proviso, that, in cases of proved injustice, it should be within 
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the discretion o^ the on the advice of the Political A^nt^ to Clia]^X3^ 
call for,\bnd if necessary quash the proceedings of any of the Bhdy6d Juatioe. 
chiefs. In forwarding these despatches the Government of . 

Bombay, on the ^8th February 1873, directed the Political Agent 
to lay before the Edo and the Bliayad the settlement that had ,^en 
sanctioned by the high^t authority, and to inform tlio Bhdyd-d that 
the continuance of tho gnaran^-'o in each individual case would 
depend on their faithful allegiance to tho Eao, tlio performance 
of Bucli duties as might in the opinion of Government be attached 
to their tenures, and the general good,^anag<jfnent or their estates. 

At the same t^ejthe Political Ageuffwas called on to urge the Rdo 
to frame and submit rules of procodiim for tho conlirmation of 
Government. , • 

On the 7th November l<S73,*th(^ I'olitical *\gent reported to 
Government that tho Eao had assented to occupy his Icgitiinato 
position as appellate judge of. this Jadeja court, and on the 25th 
April' 1874, submatted for approval draft rules, under Article 4 of tho 
new settlement, for the procedure oT tho court. In i*eviewing theso 
rules Government (4543 of the 10th J'ljgust 18fi) suggested 
various changes, stating tliJlt if'' they wore adopted j)y the Eao, 

Government were gropared to,, accord tlieir-?nr,;, oval ol the rules. 

The Eao was requested to revise tho draft and to sa-lisfy Gj'Veriimont 
as to his intention to appoint a ju’opiirly ipialitied ollicer as 
President of tho Court. On die Gth Octolier 1874, tlio acting Political 
Agent repa4:.ed.on the amendments which tho Eao ])roposed should 
be made in' oho’hctt/lomont. On tfio lOlh April 1875, tho Political 
Agent reported t^iat Mr. Vinayak Nilrayan IRiagvat had* been 
appointed Naib Diwau and President of tho Jadeja Court, but that 
the Edo objected to Ids enba-ing on his (Jlities until tiio court had ^ 
been formally raado over to tlio Kao’s (diargo. ^ 

In their Resolution 3G01 of 2GtIi May 18*75, Gov(M*nnioiit agreed 
to exclude fPbm tho settlement Eulo VJT., rcgarili?)g the sale by a 
guarantee holder of land with jurisdiction, and to n.'sorve tho 
questioti at iss^iK) for future settlonumt. 1'h(*y would uot agree to tho 
changes proposed by the Eao in Pules 111. and J V^., but subject to 
the approval of the Government of India ami the yiicrctary of Stato,^ 
accepted all other amendments and additions. They also agreed 
to the alterations in the draft rules of pro(*(*duro suggested by tho 
Eao, and hoped^that no further dflay might take place in tho 
introduction of tho settlement. On the 8tli October 1875, Govern- 
ment sanctioned the procedure submitted with the Political Agent’s 
letter of the 23rd September, and requested that the Eao’s signature 
might be obtained; Shortly after tl^’s (January 1st, 187G) tho Eao 
died without haVing signed the papers. But as it was shown that he 
had fully aqpepted^the eettlement and procedure, Government, in 
their letter of 7th July 1876, intimated that the signature was not 
considered necessary They di^cted the .Political Agent to inform 
the Bhiyild Who had presented petitions to the Government in 1870, 
and had rejpeited their requests to Major Goodfcllow in 1872, that, 

, in consuHation with we R4o, jt had been found necessary to revise 
the original settlement of 1.868 ; that jihe Eao had lately consented 
B 230-26 . • 
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to takp over the court and work it under revised rules, and had 
chosen an experienced officer as President ; that all of the Bh4y4d^s 
guaranteed rights had been preserved by the new rules ; and that 
Government had every confidence that the court .would be wprked 
to the satisfaction of the Bhayad, and advised them to give it a fair 
trial for at hjast a year. Any representation they ‘might wish to 
make would then be hoard. The court was re-organized, and the 
new rules of settlement and procedure were brought into operation 
on the 1st November 1870, when the Political Agent foirmally 
transferred its controj to the^Council of Regency. 

Special measures were adopted by the Council ^)f Regency to 
clear off the heavy arrears of the Jadeja court. On the date, the 
Council of Regency rcceivo'l charge, the balance stood at 1223 civil 
and 154 criminal cases. On 1st April 1879, Mt was reduced to 112 
civil and 1 1 criminal cases. In February 1878, Government decided 
that the British guarantee (mjoyod by the^Jadeja chiefs applied onlf 
to the ancestral land held at the date of the treatv of 1819 and not 
to any lands since acfjuired. Governmont have also approved of the 
Rao levying £vom tli(^ lllidvrld a moderate succession fee as a form 
of recognition rather than a fiscal ’^evy.- 

Uuring'‘hi.s visi6dr>'Cutch in N(. xmiber 1877, His Excellency Sir 
Richard '^Komple, Governor of Bombay, thus explained totheBhayad 
the dutic's .'iiid resjxmsibilities attaching „to their tenures. observe 
one peculiarity li(‘re which is this, that while His Highness the 
Rao is ih(i imister of the province of ( hitch, and has to defend the 
whole country, to curry on its cnliro adminisirfrt/itritj and to be 
res])()iisible for its niorid and material prosperWy, he enjoys only 
half its ri'vemies, llie oHkm- half going to his numerous relations 
called collccvtively the Bnayad. Tt is therefore fair that the Bhdydd 
should boar their slini’o in the geiu'rnl cxpojises of the country and 
co-operate willi Ilis Highness the Rao in effecting improvements ; 
they should educate tli(‘ir ]»easantiy and retainera; they must 
establish schools not only in their own places of residence and 
principal towns, hut also in tlieii- villages; they hhould .^Iso try 
to improve ihe health of their people by opening dSspeusaries and 
adopt ijig pi’cventivo nuxisures such as vaccination; they should 
‘^also contribute their fair sliare towards tlio congtruction of roads in 
order to carry agricultural produce to the sea-ports, and facilitate 
t»ade. The Ih itish Government have guaranteed, the chiefs of the 
Bluiyad in the en joyment of their ancestral lands, but they expect 
them to do their duty both towards the Rao and towards tWr 
cultivatoi’s, and thiis f' Ilil the obligations attached to their tenures. 
Tim Bhayad s-hould renuiinber that it is not enough that they should 
collect their revenue's, and preserve the peace. They must also 
co-(>pora»,o with the administration of the Rdo in all measures 
calculated to promote the moral ancf material prosperity of the country. 
Some of the Bhay4jd hold certain' civil and criminid jurisdiction. 
This is and will be based on their intelligence, education, and 
industry, and also on the extent of their holdings, but I cannot 

Gov. Hes. 818, IStli t^ebruary 1878. 
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promise that jurisdiction will be^ confirmed to those who are not 
qualified by their education and ability to personally ezercise it, or 
whose holdings are petty and insigiyficant. If the Bhayad duly 
fulfil the duties and responsibilities which I have just enumerated, 
the British Goveiliment will be always glad to see llis Highness the 
^0 surrounded by a body of his own kinsmen, who by their position, 
intelligence, and experience, will, from generation to generation, 
support the administration of ‘.lie country/ In December 1878,^ 
Goveimment remarked that it wa : moat gratifying to learn that the 
settlement lately effected between tln^ Rao and hig Bhayaci was 
producing.happy results, and tliat a ,oundati)n bad been laid for a 
future good uisdefttanding between ftie Rao and his leading subjects. 
It should, Government added, be theobjcci) of the Political Agent to 
make the Bhdfyfid feel a pride and an interest in the state of which 
their lands are component partsf, but they msst bt3 prepared to 
contribute towards the expense of measures designed for the good 
of the whole province. 
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d if aVter X. • 

REVENUE. AND FINANCE. 

T[115 toial yearly roveiiiK^ ef the province, including that of the 
Bliayad and other pc^tty cliicrfs, in cstitdatod at about £240,000 
(Us. 24,00,000). Of this about %1 30,000 (Us. 13,00,000) belong 
to His Highness the Uao. Jn 1852-53 the state revenue was 
£71,540 (J{s.7,J5,100),^ind in 1870-77, £147,968 (Us. 14,79,680), or 
an increase of 106*83 percent. Dtirt-ing twenty -five years (1853-1877) 
customs Receipts havg., risen from 7,466 to £80,149 (Us. 1,74,660- 
8,01,4-90) or 358*88 per cent; anJ, land revenue receipts from 
£20,719 fo £41,262 (Us. 2,07,190 1,12,620) or 99*15 per cent. 

Under the tc'rins of the treaty of 1832 the yearly sum due by the 
Uao in return for military aid was fixed at £18,695 (Rs. 1,86,950). 
Surplus revoniK' is invested in t5( rauimont paper, asid tho purchase 
of fjlrfiti land in t\ic province. Tho state has no 'dealings With any 
banker. 
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During tho last twenty-five years 43tlucaiiAi has made very rapid 
progress in Cuteb. ^ In 1854i^boro wy.s only^ono vei-nacular school 
at Bhuj> its cost, when more was spent than the amount received in 
school foes, being borne by the Rao. Neither the Rilo nor his people 
took any intejest in education? In 1 800 there wore iliree schools, 
one Anglo-vernacular and two vernacular, with 450 boys on the rolls 
and an average daily attoudauco of 328j)uijils. In 1^870-71 there wore 
fourteen schools, nine in the RJo^s lerrTtory and live in the villages of 
the smaller chiefs. Of these* i.wo were for *girls. J u 1875-76 there 
were 43 schools aitd 2944 sti dents. In 1878-79 there under an 
educational inspector^ seventy-one schools with, on the rolls, 3969* 
pupils, and an average attendance of 3251. The total expendituro 
on these schools amounted to ii3169 iO.s*. '(Rs. 31,6f^’>)> nnd the 
receipts from ^fees to ,t242 I2s. (Rs. 2126). Of the soventy-ono 
schools, one was a high school with forty-6iio ij^ipils teachiiig up to 
the Bombay University entrance test standard ; two were Anglo- 
vernacular schools with 99 pupils ; fifty flight Avcrc primary schools 
with 3427 pupils; six were girls’ schools with oOO pupils, ftiSi 
four, with 102 pupils, were working-men’s night st.'h(;ols. Besides 
these, tijj^re is at Bhuj a poahal or school for teaching Hindu 
poetry, the students being maintained by the Darliiir, andatMandvi, 
und§r a weR trained teacher and in a fair comlition, a Sanskrit 
college established and fairly well endowed by Gosai Suklal Gir, 
a Cutch banker. In July 1877 an art school was opened and 
supplied with a competent teacher from the Bombay SirJams^tji 
Jijibh&i School of Art® At tho end of March 1878 it had^ on# its 
rolls, fifty-five pupils. The late Rao Pi*jigrrialji was a warm friend 
to education. TEn 1870 at a cost of *1:^15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) he founded 
a high school and named it the Alfred High School in honour of 
His Boyal Highness. the Duke of Edinburgh. In 1872 a sum of 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) being raised to commemorate His Highness' 
visit to Bonibay, he added £2500^(Rs. 25,000) to it, out ,of which 
£3000 (Rs. 30,0p0) were offered to the Bombay University, and two 
scholarships, ten^iblh for ttfree years at any of the recognized 
colleges, were established, to bo awarded every year to the two Uutchi 
students who passed the Malflciculation Exaifiiuatiou with tho highest 
number of marks. Scholarships are also held out by tho Darb4r as 
an encourageipeob to students to leave Cutch and study in distant 
schools and colleges. • 
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The 1872 census returns give, for the*Wo chief r^s of the 
district, fhe following proportion of*persons able to i^pad and yrite. 
Of 67,608 the total Hindu male population not over twelve years, 
4537 or 6* 71 per cent ; of 33,3(?4 above twelve and not over twenty, 
4731 or 14*18 per cent ; and of 91,346 over twenty, *15,307 or 16*76 
per cent wore able to, or were being taught to, read and write. Of 
61,564, the total Hindu female population not over twelve years^ 
43 or 0*06 percent; of 29,816 above twelve and not more than 
twenty, 65 or 0*22 per cent ; ;md of 85,486 ovef twenty, 127 or 0"15 
per cent were able to, or wero^lxnng taught to, road and write. 

Of 23,046 tlio toial Miisaliiian male population of not mere than 
twelve years, 757 or 3*28 per ceuT; of 10,469 above twelve and not 
more than twenly, 581 or 5*o8 pc'r cent; and of 28,348 over twenty, 
1546 or 5*45 per nnit Avere ablii to, or wci*e being taught to, read 
and write. Of 20,335 the .tobil IMusalinan feiualo population of 
not more than twclv(i years, 7 lor 0*37 pcT, cent; of 9352 above 
twelve and not more ihan Iwcmiy, 55 or 0*59 per cent ; and of 26,513 
over tAveuty, 137 or 0*52 per cent AA^crc able to, or wene being taught 
, to, read and Avrite. 

Of 3969, the iolal niiinbc* of pnnils jn 1878, there were 758 
Brdhrnans ; 187 Kshatris and 11a jpiitl ; 34 Kayasths; 1479 V4ni4s, 
Shravaks, lyjalias araf" Lohaiias; t?5y* cultivatcvrs, Kanbis; 335 
.artisans, including Honis, Suflnirs, KaiLMras, Luhars, and Darjis ; 
4(>hanehis; 82 laboiipcTs and servants; 22 Mochis ; 118 others; 

and 676 Musaltnans. 

* 

There are three libraries, at Bhpj, Mandvi, and Mundra. The 
Bhuj Library Avas established in 1868 and in 1874 was, at a cost 
of £2G4*(Hs. 2640), ])r()vided Avith a buildijig by Mr. Keshavji 
Naik, a Cntchi Tju'rchaut iV-id trader in Bombay. The number of 
oni^seribcrs is (1878-79) returned at tw^enty-six, the collections 
during the yuir at £16 (Its. 160), and the expenses at £12 
(Rs. 120). TJio library catalogue sIioavs a total of 747^volumes. 
The Mandvi Library Avas (ssUiblislied In 1864 and has a good 
building of its oavii, built in 1870 at a cost of £413 (Rs. 4130). 
Tho number of subscribers is returned at thirty-four, tl® collecuons 
during the year at £29 (Rs. 290) and the expenses at £11 (Rs. 110). 
It has a total of 739 volumes. Tho Mundra Library, established in 
18/4, Ijas no building of its oAvn. The pumber'of subscribers is 
returned at thirty, the collections during tho year at £5 (Rs.^60)| 
and the expenses at £3 (Rs. 80). It has a total of^314 volmnes, , 
Two reading rooms have recently been opened at Jakhau and lifalia 
respectively. hVorn a state printing press attached to the publio 
offices a fortnightly gazette tue Cutch Edj Pdtra is issuedr 
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^ The famiBe of 1811 and 1812 alj tlio cIoho of i-lio laitor yearj 
lollowod in Cutch by an outbreak of pAstiliuia^ so deadly, that it is 
said to have destroyed half the poopk^ of the^uuintry. What, along 
with the weakened state of id\o ]K‘oplo, nnit.l- h.i-vo strengthened, 
if it did not give rise to, this ])lagiio, was ovearrovvding in the 
towns, where on account of the disordcjrs of th('> ff)ur preceding 
yeto, people tho villages *liad sought shelter. For two years 
the disease abated. 1’heii in ’May 1815^ tho year of tho heaviest 
known rainfall, it broke ont wiih deailly h^i’ce at J\a.nthkot in oast 
Catch. As in Ahmodabiwl, it*? syni])toms wore slight fever followed 
great weakness and wout oiess, and lleui swellings in tho groin 
and arm-pits suppurating some c*as(‘s and in other's remaining 
hard lumps. .Few sti’ickcuf willi llie <lis(*as(M‘(‘covoped. Most died* 
between the tliird and tlm ninth day. IMu* plague seemed in the air; 
there was nothing to show that ii. had* bi'efi i>ronghi- from outside, 
or was spread by tho touch. Iti s(‘(*med to attacl# most ti(*rcely tho 
sluggish and vegetable eaters; Uajputs eseajrd where lirahinans 
and Vanias died in numbers. ()il-niak('rs w(*ro Jielicwed to bo safe. 
In Bhuj, care was taken that no one should (*omo^¥^^)m the alTected 
districts. One man died, tlioso with him were turiuTl out, 
house was smoked with brimstone and unroofed. •From Kanthkofc 
the dise£|gi(^ spread to other ]iarts of \'agad, causing much loss of 
life in the early inontlis of ISKb Ju .May it ('rossed to Morvi in 
Kaljiiiwar, Aid came back in August wilhiu tcfi miles of JJhuj,^ and 
at the same time raged in .ibadlianpur and Sind. In 1817 from 
Morvi it travelled to Dholera. Since 1817 there has been no return 
of this peatileiiccj • 

The prevailing discasff; are malarious hwers, rlienrnatisin,sniall- 
pox/measlesj^tono, and skin diseyses. Fi^ver is most widespread 
about tho close of the rainy season (October), and in some years rages 
with great violence; rheumatism is mon* complained of in tho cold 
weather. In 1826 Dr. |}urnes noted that cholera,, though very fatal 
in the neighbouring countries, had never made Liuch progress in 
Cutch.^ Bift in 1876 there was tf rather serious outbreafc^in eight 
months (March#- October) causing 951 deaXhs. This was followed 
fey a stilt severer attack in 1878. Coming from Kathiawar cholera 
made its first appearance ifPVagad in Aprjl 1878, and continued in 

^ Dr. MoAdam, AnjAr andT Cutch, 6th November 1816. Trans, Bom. Med, and 
Phy. Sqa 1,183- 189.S 
* Bom.Gov,Sel, XT,2», • 
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different parts of Cutch till August.* It came last to Bhuj and^* was 
there very fatal. No endeavours wore spared to suppress the 
epidemic, and arrangements '.vere made to distribute medicine. 
Abating in August, perhaps by the he^lpof the very heavy rainfall said 
to be tile heaviest since 1815, thecholcy-a was in September followed 
by an ojiidomic of malarious fever that attacked every village and 
hamlet in the ]>rovince, and was so severe that in Bhuj alone, of a 
population of 2o,00() souls, for two months about forty died a day. 
Efforts were nuuhj to clu'ck tlio disease and lessen the suffering. 
Extra dispensaries were opened, and medicines distributed by special 
agents. A body of men was employed to visit thg hpusea of the 
destitute and siij)[)ly them w-ith rots, beds, and medicine.’ The effects 
of the fever w(U'o disas'rons. Landholders could not work in their 
fields, the sn]iply of labourers ceasedj^ and state offices, schools, and 
workshofis had to bo closed. The number of ascertained deaths 
from cholera and h'ver amounled to 15,710, or taking the population 
of Cutcli at 187,0 1*5, a ])orceulago of 3*2. 


In 1878-70 besides the Bhuj civil hospita.1 and lunatic asylum, 
there were throe cl.ispensavies a.t Mandvi, Aniib’, and Nalia, the last 
opened in JMairb 1870. During the yc^nr at the Bhuj hospital and 
at Mandvi and Anjar V.’s|)('nsari(\s 53,123 persons wero treated, 
_552 of them i-J-door and 52,571 out-door <;i>ali(‘nts. 'Phe total amount 
spent in checking disease in 1878-70 was £2332 (Ks. 23,320), The 
chief forms of si(dxn(\ss were ague, cholera,, malarious fever, leprosy, 
bronchitis, dysentery, inycitoma, and diarrhfjca. 

The civil liospilal at Bliuj was built in 1851 at- a cost of £732 
(R«. 7326) and lias room for thirty-live, patients. Including 389 
in-patients, the t <{\ I innnl)r*'treatotl was 23,830. Of those 19,446'were 
nti -.io.tl. , ‘^8!)5 !eii\ lot) died, and 302 nunainod under treatment. The 
average daily sic^k was 3(i5*t)2. 3110 total cost during the year was 

£1331 (Ils. 13,3 10). 3be Bhuj lunatic asylum, or rather Iggk-up for 
hiimtics, established in 187G, Imt as yet with no building of its own, 
contained in 1878-70 twenty-one iiimales, of whom twcJ'wero c^red 
and fifteen died, h^awing a balance of four. The total* host during., 
the year amounted to £01 18.s\ (Bs. 010). The Mandvi dispensary, 
opened in 1800, has a building of its own constructed at a cost of 
£773 (Bs. 7730). Including 103 iii-pat iciits thetot^l number treated 
was 10,480. Of those 17,407 wero cured, 1620 left/ eighty <}ied, 
and 283 remaiiK'd under treatment. 3^he average 'daily sick was 
318‘0, and the total cost during the year £608 (Us. 6080). The 
Alljar dispensary was opened in 1877-78. Of 9795, the total 
number of patients, all out-door, 8119 were Cured, 1420 left, thirty- 
three died, and 223 remained under treatment. The average daily 
sick was 1233*86 and the total cost during the year £389 (Es.3890). 
Of the new" dispensary’ at Nalia, opened at' the end ofrthe last 
official year (1878-79) no details are available. 

In 1878-79 the work of vaccination Was, under a superintendent of 
vaccination, carried on by fifteen vaccinatorc. The total number of 
operations, including 451 re-vaccinations, was 11,J£3 against J3,747 
4n the previous year. 
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The following abstract shows the sox, religion, and age of tho 
porsoite vacciuatbd : • 

Cutch Vticcinafion Details^ 1^2-78 and 1S78-79, 







PxnsoN.s Vacciswtkd. 



Thar. 

Sex. 


doligioii. 

Ago. 



Males. 

Fcmalc.s. 

riiiidiis. 

Miisal- 

m.-liiG. 


Triidii 

(•no 

io:ir. 

• 

Al»ovi* 
ouo 
^ fin-. 

Total. 

• 

1872-73 
IS78-79 ... 

• 

1036 

G04S 

806 

C71S 

1327 

SG21 

• 

r*0!i 

3112 

I. 


ir.t.'-, 

1033 

11,703 


p ^ m 

The total cost of these operations was* in ltS78-7D,.l(jr)l(lls. G510) 
or about 1/?. 2iL (9J amHiis') for ejieli siiccesslul e;i.se. 

A severe foyn of horse disi'iise calhMl jn httj out in 1878-70 

and carried oft* sixty-four sdite liorsc's. It is desenbiHl as a 
poisoning of tho blood, brought by in'itntiiigsind iuHainuiatory 
action of ninnerous and •incf'ssant bites of mosquitos and other 
insects. Tho horso^s whole system beenuu^- inlljuni'd, tho Ix'lly and 
foot swell, tho skin hecouie , tiglit and shiny, tlu‘ *ligeslion is 
impaired, and general debility fojfows^ ondijig' in deatli. In 1878 
camels also suffered severely. A disease (‘albnl locally jfhiioda, and 
said to bo contagious, carried oft fiflc'en^out'of twenty Male riding 
camels. Tho nature of the dis(‘asf, f.-ihd alikc^ to nfHeli and baggages 
camels, has not •boon aseertaiiu'd. Sumo say»it is tho cdfect of 
innumerahlo fly and mos((uito biles, and others ^^riho it to some 
poisonous substance swallowed while grazing. 'Flife^igymptoins of 
the camel disbaso were, povei’ly of blood, swelling orTi irr T) ffhy^ 
beginning with tho feet, iui})atiem '0 of lieat, inllainmatioii of tho 
lungs, Uf^vica, aversion from food, and gradual waisting. It seems 
probable that this as avoH as tin* liorse <Iiseaso nud the very fatal 
foriHiof fcverjj'cro duo to tho uuwhoh'sumo stale of the air, tho result 
of tho excessive and unusual i-aiutall. 
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CHAPTER XIIi; 

PLACES OF INTERE^. 

Chapter XIIL A'desar, in Vd^ad, on the Ean, has a population of 3028 souls, 

Places"of Intsrest. some trade in grain and molasses. Hie ruined walls show 
traces of its boiiihardrr.i?nt by Ruo Bharmalji in 1816. . 

Adiioi. Adhoi, a walled town> belonging to Morvi, on"^^ a hill, has 4336 

inhabitants, and a considerable cotton trade. About two miles to 
the nortli are small hewn eaves, said to have once been used as 
hiding places by the Kathis.^ 

Abia'ba. A'ma'ra, about forty-eight miles west ol Bhuj, has a yearly ^air 

. in honour of Kara Kasim, an A.uir of Ghazni, who, travelling in 

western India, early in the fourteenth a entury, was killed by the Samma 
‘ Eajputs then reigning in Cuteh.^ Tho fair, beginning on flie first 
Monday of Cluiitm vad (‘April -May) and lasting five days, is under the 
BU})ervision of Pir 8hah Munid of Miindra. At first conducted on 
a very humble scale, it ijas during tlK\ Inst iwonty-fivo years risen 
into importance. The number of pilgrims, most of them Musalmfins 
and low class Hindus from Ciit(‘h, 11 alar, and Wind, averages from 
4000 to 10,000. The valae of the olferings paid to the tomb in 
cash, cocoauuis, Hotli, goats, shcKjp swei‘tmcats, and dates, is, in a 
prosperous season, about £100 (1000 hnds), TBe trade in rice, 
dates, cWoured elofch, bullocks, camels, and sweetmeats, is valued at 
about £2000 (J^bloOO korvi). Payment is generally made in cash, 
|)()ts, bullocks, .and canuds, are sometimes bartered. 
There is no crcf.vding and tliero have been no outbreaks of disease. 

Anja'r. Anja'r, in north latitudo 23® 1 2' and east longitude 7Q?J0', about 

twenty-five Jiiilc's south-east of Bhnj and six from the north-east 
shore of tlie gulf of (Juich, with about 13,000 inhabitants, is, fo¥.»size, 
population, and trade, tlie third in tlio province. Standing near, a 
large lake in a plain 1)are on all sides except to the west where it is 
wjll wooded and highly tilled, IIhj town is surrounded by a wall 
abviut sixteen feet higli and six tliiek.^ Thoiigli about ten miles 


^ Mr. DalpatrAiti V. Kli,‘ikh,ar. Moat of the legentlary and antiquarian datailci in 
this cliaptcr are from Mr. l)alpalrdiii’.s Report on the Antiquities of Cutek. Bom. 
Gov. Scl. CLIl. 

- Tlmugh the .story tlicre givta differs from tliis, Kara Kasim is the same saint as 
is mentioned bolowt ,p. 

3 Hamilton’s Description of Hindusidn^ I. 599. The walls, much ru|^ed by the 1819 
earthquikc, were repaired in 1820. At each of the five gates a ston^e slab let into 
the walls has the inscription : ‘ Shri, aftei* worship to Ganesh, t'' Ashdpura, Hiijip^, 
Mahddevrdv, in the year of Vikram 1875 (ltil9 a.d.) in the month of ^’Jeth on the 
ninth of the dark half of the moon on Wodnesda^.A!;» earthquake destroyed the fort of 
An jar. During the minority, of the illustrious 4^o Desalji the re^oy ordered the 
walls to be rebuilt and in the month of Ashdd in the year of Vikram 18 & (1826 A.D,) 
on the ninth of the month being Thursday tho work^ was begun, the people made 
happy, and the city flourishing. At that time Ambdrdm Bdjd^^ wos supenntondent 
of the work and Jagmdl Titdmbar tho head workman.' 1lr»is,*Bom. Gebg. Soc. I. 
298. 
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from the coast, Anjar is conjidered a port, and Tuna, Rohar, 
Vavfinya, and Janghi, its landing* places. Of these the ohief are, 
Tuna near the mouth of the Nakt^ creek, and Rohar on the same 
creek a few mHos further up. Trom Tuna vessels of 17 to 34 
tons (50-100 kmndiif) trade not only in the gulf, hut with Bombay 
and other western Lidia ports. 'rh (3 mouth of the creek is sheltered 
by the Takro island, lint vessel wishing to discharge have, before ' 
reaching the pier, to work tlieir way about half a mile up a winding 
tidal creek. This creek formerly mucji choked is being cleared. 
A tidal basin now under construction at the meeting of the two 
creeks mil remove many of the difficulties of the })ort. The traffic 
of Rohar is €hie11y with Vavauya*oa other side of tho inner 
gulf of Cutch,^ dopondont on Anjar, where fhc state has a customs 
establishment. * 

According to local accounts Anjar wjis in 805 (S. 8G2) founded 
by Ajepal, brother of the king of Ajniir, who, defeated by some 
Mtisalman invaders, became an jfscoi ie. By the niiddlo of tho twelfth 
century it was the centre oKagroiijMif tw(‘lve villages. It rose 
to greater impoi’tanco under Khengarji^ (15 18 - 1585), and was 
fortified by Desalji (171{i- I7il) earlj in tho eighteenth century." 
In 1800 the town, port, aud depoiidencics^^f Anjar w(m*o granted to 
Fateh Muhammad, who busied himself in extending it% trado and 
establishing the harbour of Tuua. On the 25th .December 1815, 
Anjar was invested by a force under Colonel East-, and Tuua was 
occupied on tho next day. In tlio foJlowmg year tJie fort and 
dependent villages wore made (^v'er to tho British#aiid hold by them 
till 1822. In lll9 the towers and curtains ^)f tho fort wall woro 
destroyed by the earthquake; upwards of 1500 Imusos were thrown 
down and as many more made unsafe. About J Go jn' ^>ple were killed 
and many fatally bruised.^ In 1837 Anjjir had''‘'L)i'§Ni-«^^^ 
and a population of about 1 0,200 souls. TJio tnf lo to Malabar, 
Bombay, and Maskat supported about 200 boats. In 1855 Anjar 
had 240(5 houses, andinlHGl an estimated population of about 
15,Cy)0 souls.* Cotton, oil, grain, and a common kind of local cloth 
were the chifff articles of trade. Anjjir has a seldom usod, mean 
and ugly palace of tho Raos and a very coTnfortal)lo two-storied 
residence for Europeans built by Captain ilacMurdo in 1818.* f)i 


^ This inner gtflf is a shallow lagoon alJoTit ten miles from nortli to south ami eight 
from east to west, surrounded, on the west ami south, with Imgc swamps under water 
at spring tides, and at other times low mangrove-covx*red islands separated by a net 
work of tidal creeks. Hungthal the main p;is.sage, about live miles long and from 
half a mile to a mile broad, is^ery deep. Col. Jiarton. 

* Bom., Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 63^ 67. On the 2nd of Ino bright half A'shdd 

Samvat 862 (808 a.i). ). • 

® At Anj&r the t<jwror, * after rolling and heaving to a most awful eVgreo, gave way 
at the bottem, on the western face, ai^, crumbling down, buried guns and carriages in 
the mbhiBh ; a moment after the^wers and curtains of the fort wall, and upw'ards of 
fifteen hunilred houses were roducSIffto ruins, ’and aliout a similar number rendered 
uninhabitable ; all excepting four wA'c cut as it wore in* two, ono-half crumbling into 
ruins, and a hundred and sixty-five lives wem lost besides a number who afterwards 
died of their bruises. Burgesr Arch. Sur. Eep. 1874-75, 203. 

* Trans. Bom. ilfeot^Soc. I. (1836 • 1838), 299 ; Bom. Gov. SeL XV. 286 ; and 
Chesson and WoodhaU’s Miscollan/, 11.(1861), 124. 
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public buildings thoro arc the temple of Mddbavrdy, a lately built 
Vaishnjfv shrine, 07 feet by 04 and about 62 highj with a domed 
hall and black and white marljlo floor. The imago of bj^ack marble 
is plactid on a table overlaid with silver. The shrine d|)ors, also plated 
with silver, bear an inscription dated Samvat 1809 *(1812 A.1).). On 
sojne of the eight pilasterstliat support thedomo are carved mermj|»ids 
and IS’aga ligiires. Mohanrfii\s temple, smaller and plainer, with a 
n(Vi tly carve d w’oodon door, is also a Vaishiiav shrine, the idols being 
Krishna with Kadlia on his left, and Chaturbhnj, the four-amod 
Vishnu, on Instrigbi. This temple was rebuilt between 1814 and 
182 Id Amba Mata’s shrimp and the monastery close by aix? built of 
fragments of older tem])lei^. Over the enclosure gkte^ ay is a door 
of liard r(‘(ldish ston(‘,^carved all round, which from the repetition 
of Devi on tin* jambs and linkls may luivo belonged to a Vaishnav 
hJliakta t(‘m|)l('; sculptured <slabs at^o lie about, and arc built into 
the walls. The* adjoining monastmy l)(‘1ungsJ^o the Atits of Ajopil.® 
Aje])al’s shrine, outside* llu* town Ajalls, is a, small modern domed 
room, with image.s of Aj('p;i1 on lu)i*s('back and of» Gaupati. At 
tluj door is aii inseri])tion datiMl 181*2. The sliriue enjoys the 
revenues of souk^ villaew and eeilaiii privileges granted by ilifforent 
rulers. Tin* Atits are Sliaiv, (he sncilid bull with brass horns 
holding a, [)rotiiiiieiit on tlu' pint form at tljo entrance to tlio 
sliriue. 'rfii'ir lieadmen, y/Zos or [P(rn.s\ are buried around, and the 
small cells ow'r their remains are mai’kod by the ling. Their 
patron saint is a, Cliohan king of Ajinir, who gave up his throne, 
l)(‘cam(' an' ascel ic, and eniled bis days by a voluntary death.^ 
Kalya Mahadev^s templi*, onlsidi* tli(' Avails, is comparatively 
modi'riu, with a d?tueing yoginl as its gialdess. Vaiikal Mata’s 
ternjih^, to the m”'.^h-west of th(‘ town, is dedicated to a form of 
Hhavani. Iij.^^'esvar at '?^ome <lislanc(^ to the south-east has an 
oW'TThf'nu’^hnd spirt* and a. modern hall. To the west of the town 
is a iicAV teMi|?l(* r»f I )v;irkan;il h, and close to it. an untinishod one 
to Ihiliuc1iar’;i ji, with tlirei,* shi-iii(\s on as many side.s of tlAf intended 
i’ntra,nc(* hall. I5ahm-hara. is the ‘‘ looking glass” goddess, before 
whom tin* v(»larv worship.s his(»wii imag(5 in a. piece of silvered ^lass. 
'rill' other two shriiu's are dedicated to ilhaviiiii and tho 

To tliei'ast of A j('p:il’s monastery is a small tiled shed with tombs 
oi^ Muhannna.daii paJtern sacred to Jiisip*, a Jiideja, and hiS wife 
Tiiri, a. Kiillii. 'IIk' story <»f ibis shrine is that about tho njiddlc 
(d the ronrteeiith <*entiiry rli'saf*, grandson of Jam Vjakha Jadcj a, 
becoming an oiilhiAv laid waste iiulds and villages, killed thepcoffle, 

» Jioin. ClfJV. Scl.*rLir. (Xew Surirs), P.urgcss’ Arch. Siir, Rep^ 1874-75, 210. 

“ Ihirgc.f.s’ Arcli. iSiir. Rep. l874-7»’», 210. Dctiiils of thciic aacctics aro given in tlio 
** Ropiilati-Ti ’Viliaptcr, p. S;5. 

•* 'I'hc Htci y <)l tl'is /uMcclic king in that he ^vas a brotficr of a certain tVithvirdj of 
Ajiuir. A MuluiTiima«luii beggar, who, for tUrusti^iy^.iiis Iiaiuls into a hov/l of the king’s 
milk hail two lingers ciii oil, ^'cnt to JJcr Arab ami called on Minin to avongo his loss, 
Minin l arric blit was killed by Tritliviraj. To avenge his death, Mirdu’fl maternal 
micle, ll»»3 Khw/ija Pir, attacked and defeated the Ajinir brother, A jcpM retiring to 
Alljar as an anchorite. 'I'ho tile i.s probably a relic of one of tho early Arab 
jnv.uaons (()8r>). lloni. (lov. Sol. (’Ll J. (Nom Scrica), 50. * • * 

■* Ardi. Sur. Kep. 18/1*75, 211. * 
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and carried off the cattle. At tjiat time a Kdthi woman, Turi by 
name^ was fatocftis for her devotion and her skill in making hymns, 
and still more famous for her beauty. She lived with an ascetic 
called S&vasdhi^ who did not regard liorasliis Avifo but as one who 
would bring him salvation. Tho lanio of her beauty reached Jesar, 
wh^i;. tried to carry her off by force but failed, doing back in tho 
guise of an ascetic he was well* n^ccived, aud avrangoJ to sehso her 
at some pjiidnight worship, llio plans were found out, aud, on his 
confessing, tho sect wlioso rnhj w.ia to grant ihe wisliof every askor 
j^ve him Turi on condition 1 Iiat he ])ocanu' an ascetic# efesar agi’ood, 
^ut, soon J^iring of the restraint, again tried t(fcarry oITTiiri by forco. 
^Sho by arts,^oofl deeds, aud oilier woiu^cn’s, foiled him aud in time 
changed himiuto a model ascetic. SetLliuijat A u jar, Jesar died 
and Turi was buried alive closi* by Ids tomb, llis descendants tho 
Jesar Rajputs have, in each of twelue vllla!5i‘s, a slirine of Jesar 
and Turi. Tho shrine y.t An jar is iiiuler tho cliarge of tlio Ajopal 
inoijastcry.^ . 

BagdSi, aboftt seven miles f’^’om Hliadn'sar, willi ^22 inhabitants, 
has in its suburbs some meinoj’ial sIoikn, pt/els*, tlie cai'liest dated 
1648 (S. 1705) dedicatcal^ to ?)iie Kkatri ^Parimhiaiid. Halfway 
between Bagda and Vagli^'a is a small tem|)le of Mahadev 
Phuloshvar, olevoTufeet by twelve*, with wriT'ing which st^mis to show 
that it was rchiiilt in 1807 (S. by one Svfimi Siirajgar. 

Weather-worn images of IMi’vari, Ilaiiiiman, and ihe Sacred Bull lio 
about, and there is a ruined xr/.// memorial jtoiui dated lOJO (S. 1087). 
Tho step-woO betw(*ou B:ig<la and Viighura was, ip 185o (S. 1910), 
rebuilt by Gosjii tliragjir Jivaiigar. ' 

• • 

Bela, in Vagad, with JOl 1* inhabitants, is tho^Jiioi mart of tho 
Catch and Thar and Parkav trade in eiJliun andv'^ritiod butter, 
ghi. Its cotton cloth and ironware niauiifaetinx'.s are oi 
importance. ^ 

Bhaclfa'u, an unwallcd town in Vagad at the foot of a fortified 
hill, with a ^loi^utatiou of 0958 souls, is the head-giiarters of tho 

sub-(7ivision. ^ 

BliadrOSar, a village of little imjiortance on tho coast about 
thirty-five miles east of Miindvi, with a |)o|ml:ition of 2115 souls, 4 S 
the site of tho ancient cilj^ of BJiadnivati, whose traces stretch to a 
considerable distance east of the present village*. JMost of tho ruins 
lmv6 boon earned away, even the foniKlatie, ns having been dug up for 
building stone. There remain a largt^ and substantial though plain 
step-well with a lintel about seveiitec'u feet long by two sejnare; oioso 
to the well tho pillars aTid part of tliedonie of tlietiiJiaiv temple of 
Duda ; and old Jain teinjile' of Jagdnslia, tbe Avork of scvcfal ages, 
often altei’ed and restored. Tlie lower part of tho shriue js probably 
tho oldest^ next in ago; porhapsi about U70, como tlio templo and the 


1 Bom. Oov. Bel. CLII. 57-0^. 

Born. Oov. Sel CLII. (New Berios), 48. Tho writing on tho well is ‘ the very old 
Bclora wcM wsm rd))uift#by Oosui Hii-figar Jivangar'iii 1853 (Samvat 1010).’ Bom. 
(b)v. 8ol. CLII, (New Series), 95. • 
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Chapter XIII. corridors^ then the outer wings, tjien the shrine, and last of all the 
Places oflnterest. pt^ch. The general plan of the Bhadresar tcftaple is lilae that 
* of the Jain temples of Delvada^on mount Abu. It stands in a court 
Biiadbesab. about 48 foot wide by 85 long, surrounded by a rpw of forty-four 
shrines with a corridor in front. The temple stands rather far 
back in a courtyard, which, from the lino of the tjjmple front, is covjwred 
by three pillar(.‘d domes. The temple, facing the oast, is entered by 
a flight of steps that rise from the outer door to the covered area in 
front of the sanctuary. Over the porch is another large dome 
covering an sej)aru,ted by a low screen wall from the area of 
the entrance) hall, m(tii(hi}.)y between it and the front of the temple 
itself. At the south-west,corner and behind the *cellb on the left 
side is a row of cU'unbers with collars entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. In 'the shrine are three white marble 
images. The central fmago is A^jitnafli, the second of the Tirthankars, 
Avith tlie date (522 probably for S. 1()22 or A.D. 1565. On 
liLs right is I’arasvaiiatii with llie snake hood marked 1175 
(S. 1262), and on his Ic^ft f^antinath, tljo lOth TirthaulaQr, also marked 
1175 (S. 1262). On the extreme right is the imago of the black or 
{<(hnla Parasvaua^h. On tha loft of uho sculpture immediately above 
the base are tho JJovis, and on each side 'of the Dovis small obscene 
figures rfirc^iii a dain i (‘fiiple.^ Tho d ilTerimt teny)lc traditions were, 
about tho begiiiningoft ho ])roscut century, compiled by a Jain monk* 
Tlie cai'lior pai’ts, altered apjKirontly to fit with 622 the date on 
Ajitnatli’s statue, contain few trustAvorthy details.^ Perhaps the 
earliest historical fact is that in tho tAvelfth century (1125), 
Jagduslia, a merchant avIio had ifuule a fortime im a grain dealer 
in a tiiRO of bimint*, rcccivt'd a gi*a.nt of Bhadresar and had the 
to]U])lo so 1hor‘/,^lily rcjj)a.ired that all tracjcs of antiquity Avere 
re inoy ecL ,,[ly--'^this man js probably duo tho present plan of tho 
temple* and mo^t of tho building as it now stands. Dying childless 
in 1 181 (»S. J 268) it fell U Nanghuu Viighcla, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries Avas a most popular place of pilgrimage. 
Under the Jadejas it was seized by Jam Ilala Jind afterwards by 
Jam Baval in 1565 (S. 1592). At tho close of tli^ seventienth 
centiny (1696) it Avas plundered by a Muhammadan force and many 
of the images Avore broken. Kince then it has been negflected. In 
the Avsills of tho old fort began to be pulh^d down and the 
st5ues used for building, and about 1810 tvon tho old temples wore 


^ TUir^'ess’ Arch. )Siir, 1874-75, 206-208. 

® The temple is sjii<l to have Iw n founded in the 21st year of tho Vairdt era and 
dedicated to VasAMiy Siddhascn <»r the riujo of Ilari. »Hia successors were Mahisen, 
Ndrscii, lUu^jrAj, v;inr.1j, S.-irangdov, Virasen, Ilariscn, who lived in the time of 
Vikram (57 O.C.). Then came Kirtidhara, Dharnipdl, Devdatt, and DanjirAj. Then, 
after a time of^Jonfuaion came, 15(1 (S, 213), VanrAj VAghela of jSiunjjpur, and after him 
Yngrilj, llatnadatt, and VijayarAv. Next, after time of misrule, tneKdthii of Pdvargad 
seized BhadrAvati and kept it for 147 years. Alter tiiem, 551 (S. 618), Kanak Chdvda 
of IVitan took tlie country, built the temide, anVin 455 (S. 622) set up the image of 
AjitnAlh. ('Fhis is apparently brought in to ftb the date on the statue). Kanak’s 
successor, though invaded by tho MusalmAns, was followed by his eon. Bhttvihl who 
lost his kingdom to the Solankis of BhAiigad. The new rulers changied the name of 
tlie place to Bhadresar, 741 (S. 798), and continued to hd€ ititill 113ik(S. 1189). 
Burgess’ Arch. Surv. Rep. 1874-75, 2^,207. • 
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razod to supply stones to buil^ the seaport town of Munra or 
Mundfa.' • • 

South from the temple, nearly buried in the sand, are the remains 
of a large mosque built of large blocks of stone, with pillars square 
at, the base, octagonal in the middle, and round above with bracket 
capitals supporting massive nine feet long lintels. South-west is 
another mosque, once entered f* ni the east but now from the north. 
In it is a small apparently unfinished chamber. The walls are of 
largd most accurately jointed stones, and the roofs of flat slabs. 
The doors have drips )vor them, two with scmi-circfiilar arches and 
the othert with^ lintels. The arcjiitraves are carved with neat 
creeper patterns and with largo flowers 4)clow. Pir l/il Shobah’s 
tomb, in a small walled enclosure, luis a sfjiinro pyramid shaped 
dome, round in the inside and supported on eiglit pillars set against 
the wall. Inside are some Ar^ll) wrililigs in large square Kufic 
characters, and in the court stiiiio graves also with Kufic 

inscriptions.^ • 

• 

Bhuj) th-G capital of Cutcli,^ in nortli latitnde 2!]’ 1 k>' and cast 
longitude 69‘’49'j is thirtv-six* miles »ortl,*of Mandvi and twelve 
Bonth of tho great Ran. The town, within 1872 .a population of 
about 24,000 sonis, is pleasantly .sil.iiated In a plain between two 
stroama, each about two miles distant from the city wall, in shape 
an irregular polygon, it is snrroiiudod by a well ke])li solid stono 
wall, tbirty-fiv’O feet high and four (liiclc^ wit^i towers id irregular 
intervals armed with fifty-ono guns, lii tho^ walls aro^ hvo 
gates, the Mah^lev, I’atvtidi, ^iipat, Jlhidval, and Vaniiivad, 
Inside the walla, the streets, narrow and croiikcM, hardly passiiblo 
by a horse carriage, are lined by high stoup walf57‘Jie cnclasuits of 
dwellings that often open cither from a conu>r or fro.,-, a side hine. 
The houses, each in the centre of an enclosing wajl, thoiigii low, 
are generally strongly built of stone with small Iooj)hole-lilcc windows. 
On the nft'fet close to the town walls are two jileasaiitly laid out 
gardens, the ^arad and Khas Rag, belonging to 11 is Highness 
the Eaoh has its garden house and both ai-c well shaded and 

watered and gay with flowers. To the north is the nice courso.- 

The climate of Bhuj, though hot and at times oppressive, i| 
generally healthy.* The ivell water is hard and hrackish, a^d 
the chief sources of supply are two ponds outside of the town, the 
Hesalsar to thtfnorth-cast soon dry,* and the Tlainirsar to the south- 
west in good seasons holding water all the year round. Ot lato 
Years the Hamirsar lake has boon much improved by turning into it 
water-oonrees from the hill range to the south, and bj( reducing its 
area by buildijig a causeway acrossit. In other respects little has 
been done to iu^rovc the town. The streets though^ unlighted 
are kept clean bylhe dlty municipality.^ 
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^ Burgeas' Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 208. 

Hindust^ I. 5^. * 
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Chapter XIII. Bhuj, formerly sacred to tlio snake Bhnjang/ was in 1548 clioson 

Places oflnterest. his ca])ital by Kao Khcngraji (1548-1685). After (1590) tho 

^ ’ Riio was forced to aclcnovvlodgo Moghal supremacy, Bhuj would 

sccin have been known among the Musalmans as Suleirndii 
History. Nfigai*.- The walls wore built by Kao Godji in 1723, and the fort of 
Bliiijia by Devkavn Seth in Kao DesaPs time (1718-1 741). Bhuj has 
been six times attac^ked. In two cases tho defence was successful 
and in Coiir it ('ailed. Tn 1728 an attack by Sarbuland Khan, 
Viceroy of Gujarat, was repulsed l»y Bao Dosj-lji (1718 - I741)/and, 
in 17()5 G luilunV- Shah of Sind was, l)y a timely display of the strength 
of (ho fortinoations, iiuIiiccHl to withdraw. During the civiH troubles 
of tlio reign of tlio mad R.v) Baydhnn (1778- 18J3) BHuj -was thrice 
taken, by lMi‘ghji Set?i in 1780, by Ilansraj in 1801, and by Fateh 
Muhaniiuad in 1803. Fijudly on tlio 20lh March 1819 the hill fort 
of lUiiijia was capinred by a. Ihhish detacinnent under Sir William 
Keir. In 1 81 8_, Blni j had 20,000 ])eoph? a.nd*was famous for its clever 
artists in gold and silver. 31ie gireat (‘art lujiiako of the following 
year (1 01 h .lime 1 810) destroyed niairly T'MK) honseSi with a loss of 
1 140 hujiian lives. About one-tliii*:l of tlu' l)uildings that escaped 
mill wore nincli .*-hatteCed, ;'‘nd tht' Uorlli face of tho town wall was 
levelled with tlu' ground. In 1837 Bliiij is said to have had ii 
population of 30,00() soiils, about GOOO of lliein Afusalmaus.*'’ • 

Buildlnos. Tho chief oi>jec1s <4 inba-esl. in tlu' city are the ))jilaces. Of these 

there are three, Ihio Lakha’s,Kao lh%MgMiiidji\s,aiul Fateh Muhammad’s. 
Kao Lakha's ]inlaee, built about 1750, is a large white stone mansion 
decorated uitli i)eauliful carving. a.nd hiui fret\york. The chief 
rooms ;i re anaudinu-o hall Avhero fl(n'htn\s are neld; the hall of 
miiTors, dliut ; and lh(‘ stale apartment. Tho hall of audience, 

then hardlyy^ish(‘d, is \leserli)ed by Colonel 1\)d in 1823 as solid, 
iT^iTri*,^ilTo com fori able. Hu' e1ii(‘f wonder of the palace, said to 
have cost over b200,000 (80,00,000 is, ho write.s, ^ho hall of 

mirrors, ^riiis, sun'omuleil by a. verandaJi, is about faiity-six feet 
long, forty broad and sixtei'ii liigh. TIk^ lloor is inlaid with China 
tiles, tJie white marble walls ar(^ covered with mh-rors soptirat'^d 
by gilded ornaments, and adonu‘d with slielvos filled with glass 
figures and v(‘Hsels. Tla^roofaud pillars are decorated with rich 
gold mouldings and oIIkm* ornaincnts, and tho small compartmonts 
between them are siijiplii'd with fittings of triajigularly shaped 
lookii.g-ghiss. On tho lloor an' a number of Dutch and English 
chiming clocks all ])1ayiugat once, a celestial and a terrestrial globe, 
and some autirpio pictures a.11 at(ri1)uted to Kanising. The walls 
of tho vepudah ai-i) cove.ed with a strange collection of portraits, 
Kana Kanjitsing of Meywar, tho Emjirfe Catherine of Russia, 
Raja Bakhtsing of JMarwar, Hogarth’s Election, and «ther English, 

* Ticffentlialcr (1750) describes Bhuj as ‘ strengthened with two forts.* 

He says it took its namo .from Bhuj-bdvan or th^'fifty-two yard snake which the 
people worshipped and fed every day with milk and rioe. Mes, Hist, et Geoe. de 
rinde, I. 396. 

^ Birci’s Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 136. 

Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. II. 230 ; Burgess’^ Arch. Sur^i ijCejU 1874-75^ 203 ; Mrs, 
Vosians’ Cutch, 30. 
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Flemish, and Indian subjects intermingled with the princes . of 
Cutch'and sundry other portraits. Close to the hall of mirrors is 
the state apartment with^ in its centre^ a small room eight feet 
square containing Eao Lakha^s bcd.^ 

About 18*65, the late Eao Pragmalji, from designs prepared 
by Colonel Wilkins •!.)£ the Eoyal Engiticors, began a lordly 
building on a site formerly usi.Lt'or stables and out-houses. The 
plan provided for a Darbar hall eighty foot by forty, and forty feet 
high to the springing V)F the roof, with arelied vcTaT^dahs all round 
and corner towers. Jievcl with the Darbar# hall runs a suite of 
seven roeJms^ fi^e at right angles to the otlun’s, forming the 
ladies^ quarters. Staircases lead to an upper Hoo)* witli a suite of 
rooms corresponding to those on tha lir«t ll?)or, A clock tower, 
150 feet high, is coimected wi^li Iho yiain Iwiilui ug by covered 
galleries. The rooms and v^eraudalis are well proj)ortioned and 
lofty, the verandahs *irehod and open to the oniside. The 
capitals and bases are all carted from spoi*ial designs. The 
gallery Moors are laid with tcj-^elaled Carrara, niarbk), and some 
of the rooms are paved with Mjnlon tiles. Jlio w^ills and ceilings 
of both rooms and gallori('<s are paiiite?! in oil colours, each tower 
and gallery with a different (<usigii. Thoinbalnsrors of the gallery 
parapets are of vari(^g:itod marble, many of tlumi ffiiarried in 
Ciitch. The original design of the interior of the Darbar hall was 
Gothic with an opem roof. Put tho late Eao was induced to have 
the hall decorated in the Italian stylo. •A (hi ling covt^rod in the 
open roof, and from huge /iing rosettes chains* were hung for 
chandeliers. Thc» rest of the ceiling is (»rnninent(¥l with cupiijs and 
allegoric paintings. Round tho hall runs a white gallery 

supported by caryatid(3s. The d(.>()i s belowf and the w ndows above, 
are arched, and decorated with figured ) date glass. l1eLv;i.v.ii’'eaeh 
door are rnarhle columns, and the Nvbt)le is n'splemhMft. with gilding 
and paint. ^At one ond of the liall is a full length portrait of Eao 
Prdgmalji? 

^h# other JJ;iioE Iniil dings in Bhn j are the jail, the hospital, 
the darbar stables, the schools, and f'atidi ]\lnliaminad s palace. 
The Jail, a well designed building, stands in a walhnl enclosure 
near the Sirpat gate. A round centro tower wif-h radiatinj| 
ranges of cells, it includes a workshop, kitclieus, and womeii^s 
quarters. It has room for fourhinidred prisoners. I’ho Hospital, 
a plain buildiffg near tho jail, has airy but seldom w’oll filled 
wards, the people preferring to be tivatcd at their owui houses. 
The Stables, built by tho late Rao in 1865, are roomy and strongly 
made with places for 4t)0 horses. Not far off, an<.4 built at the 
same time, are the elephant stabl#i, high, airy, and well planned, 
with separate stajls for ten elephants. The Schools siJUnd in one 

^ Tod’s Western India, 462 ; Mjirt^dttans’ Cutch, 40. 

* Col.BartondeSinibesitasa noble hall with Myalls and %*eiling decorated by Italian 
artists, witti- marble pillars and architraves, mouldings, and entablatures relieved with 
lavish gilding, with a pure white gallery nmning round its upper portion upheld by 
huge caryatidea, with nuuiy coloured windows and doors of plate glass, with inlaid 
marble floofi, witbpenamlt crystal chandeliers, with in fact all of ornament that an 
I talian could suggest and money procure. A 'IJpur in Cutch (February 1878), 27. 

B 2.36-28 . . • 
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Chapter ZIII, long Hno on the rampart close t© the Pdtvadi gate. The site is 

Places oTinterest. chosen, and tlio buildings are airy, roomy® plain, aifd well 
' planned. Kateh Mahammadls palace, raised during his term of 
power early in tlie present century, is a place of great strength, 
flat-roofed, with elaboi‘atcly carved windows. 

Thf Mos* Tombit. Outside the town walls are somo tombs, an old fort, the Residency, 
the Cantonment, and llio lUiujia hill -fort. To the west of the 
town, on the bordcu’ of the Hamirsnr lake, stjind the Raos’ tqmbs, 
built of red sandstoiie and very ri(‘hly and curiously decorated, and 
suiTouTided Iry a stmu; ^ ercen or latlico. The tombs sufFered from the 
eartlirjuake of 181!) and ai*e now' ijiueh riiiiicd. Of tLeso monuments, 
TIao Lakha’s, built about 1770, is tho largest and finest. This 
tomb, ])()lyg()iiul in bumi, is siiiToimdt'd by a gallery with two 
enti*anc(js. Tlie loof is euriousjv and beautifully carved and 
supported by a ]>illar at eviuy eopuei-. 11ie south porch has fallen, 
'riu? lUMitru,! dome covers an apartment sma’ouuded by a wall with a 
door on tlu* east. In this room, lOiero tho ashes of the Rao were 
laid, is an ima.oe of Krio Jjaklaij on horseback, and tho tomb- 
stones of liis (iftern wiv‘\s, seven oi the right and eight on the 
left. A short way from Rao hakliu’s Lomb is a smaller one in 
liononr of JMo Ifa^'aclhau (1778 - I8ld). The tomb of Rao Dosalji, 
the father'' <»(’ tlr(' late Rao Pragmaiji, though small is very 
beautiful. Quod ran gnlar 'wil li a rhhaii'i roof, tho side panels arO 
spiribid givaips of men and arn’mals admirably scnlpturod. As 
iiao Desaiji’s wives did not perform the building has. no dome. 
Rao Pragmalji’j^' tomb, next to 1 is father’s, is a fine specimen of 
niodcry carwing,^ »*. 

The CarUonmaif, To tlu' son of tJio toHibs on tlie Mandvi road is the Residency, 
and'TTwr.’T'^f'^nile cast at the foot of iflinjia hill, barrtm and bare of 
trees, li(‘s the I 'anlonnHUit. Tho ram]i consists of linos for a Native 
Infantry Regiment, for a battiuy of Artillery, Ofliccrs^ quarters, a 
neub little chin-ch, barracks, a.iid a iiiarkel place. 

Bhtijia Hill ^01110 2o0 feel, above the Cantonment, rises tho hilt- fort of 

/or/. surrounded by a parapet ^vall of no great strength, entered 

|.>y one gate, and enclosing an irregular area with a few scattered' 
liiiiblings. At. om^ corncu* is a. small square tower dedicated to the 
worship of Rhiijang, oiui of the snake family and brother of Seshji, 
lord oi* tlie under-world, pdtdl, wTio came from Th^^ in Kfithifiwar 
and freetl Ciitch from the oppression of Daityas and Rd]cshas&s. 
The foi-t, built about; 100 years ago by Rao Godji, has, since 1819, 
been held liy tlie Jlritish. It was agreed, that if certain ground to 
the north of Ihe towm was givtjp as a cantonment, Bhujia would 
be handed over to the Rao. Bub as the land in* question has 
never been offered the British remain in posscssiok of the, fort.* 


* Postans’ Cutch, 59, 60 ; Tod s Western India, 468 ; Burgeas* Arch, Sw. Rep. 
(1874-75), 212; Col. Barton. 

Major J. W. Watson, Ind. Ant. IV. 190:5 Treaty 05^82®, .artieft III; Col. 
Barton. 
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BhuVfld has a much ruined temple of Bhuvaneshvar Mahadev, 
whose*hall, maniap, measuring* SI J feet by 39^ inside^ is sii^ported 
by 34 pillars and 4 pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 round 
the dome. The pillars arc scjuare to about one-third their height, 
then octagonal, and lastly round. The shrine has been large, fully 
23 feet squai*e, domeci on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12, with four- 
armed figures on the brack(*ts. * The brackets of the hall columns 
are plain, but above the bracki't a plinth, nine or bai iuclies deep, is 
carved with a raised geo in o trie - mJ patti'rn. 'I'lie fronts of fcln^ brackets 
are carved. The wall ■ of tlic temple arc of stoiu^ tlft'onghoiit. Over 
the shrino door is a Devi, probably, Uhavani.* On Ihi^ pilasters to 
the right of Ml e shrine is an iiiscriptioii*dated 1 289 -!hJ (S. 1346) ; 
of which all that is noA\ legifile are the nanui^ of Vannram and a 
few other 'ITiakors, probably bis au(*esf(n*s. lihuvad, who gave its 
name to the village, is said to^havi) ImNoi a Cliavda; c*liiet‘, killed 
either by the Kathis or by Laklia Pliiilarii Jadeja about 1320. llis 
headless body is said to Inwe foiit^lit its way to Hluivad, where is a 
shrine Avith a red-painted In'adless (igiirc*. Near liis shi-iiie are tall 
tombstones, said to have bet‘ji tbised o\er warriors who fell in the 

battle in which Bhuvad Avas shiiri.^ r * • 

« 

Chlior, or Aspan Chhor, or ihe (•('►ast sk niilc's Avest of Lakhpat, 
has a cemented touTb of bricks and mud said to contain fhe remains 
of a Sindi boy, J/d Chhatla," wlio was drowni'd while crossing the 
creek. After his death ho appeared in a dream to (he })eopIe of 
Chher and told them to build him a tomb, ifnd \\^n^shij) hinfas a saint. 
A yearly fair is held lunn', wlitm people from flie suri*onnding 
villages bring thorr children to have their heads iliaved for tbc first 

Chitrod, near the centre of Viigad with 250(S inhal ha-fi?, 
about a mile to the north, the ruins of four temples a»d a reservoir 
built by the Kathis, avIio, about (he year loOO, Avc'rc settled here 
in consideTjible nimibers. One of rlu* templ(‘.'>, ])robably iledicated to 
Mahishasuri, ^'as built of fine stone wilii eAcell(*nt scid]>tmc. 1'ho 
t&nipies are mins, and most of the malt'rials have ()eoii carried 
away. About a mile to the east an* the rt*mains cd' a. pretty large 
Kathi town, with fxniong them the mins of a small plain temple of 
Mahadov bearing dnte loU2 (S. Joo9).* 

Choba'ri, a considerable village in Vagad, about fifty-three 
miles east of and not far from the Jlau, Avith 278vS inhabitants, 
IS one of tho points from which in the dry season Die Ban is crossed. 
Hero in 1 783 the army of tho JMuharaja of Jodhpur Avas totally 
defeated by Fateh Ali l^flpur of tSind. Uie scene ol^ tho fight is 
marked by thd tombstones of fifty-fix liajpnts.® • 
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^ Burgess' Arch. Sur. Rep. 210 ; Bom. Ctov^ Sel. CLII. (New Series), 17. 

^ The name is said to bo derived Ldt meaning boy, and chhata discovered. 

Bom. Gov. SeL CLII. (New Seri^), 42. 

® ]^m. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 42. 

* Bom. GSV. Sel. €JLIff^(New Series), 63, 64. 

^ Sir A. Bumes' MS. l328. 
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Dhinodhar hill in the north-west of Cutch has on its highest 
peak a 'small, domed, somewhat cracked shrine of limestone and 
mud plastered with cement, built by Brahma-Kshatri Seth Sundarji 
Shivji ill 1821 (S. 1877).^ This is sacred to the Iwly Dhoramnhth, 
who, after destroying Mandvi, repented of the loss of life, and 
determined to mortify the llesli by standing op his head 6'n some 
lonely hill. Travelling to th(3 north‘he began to climb the highest 
hill he could see, but it became Nanao ‘^weighed down^^ by his sin. 
He chose another hill, l)ut for it bjo the burden of guilt wa5 too 
great and it be(*:imo eThiirio broken down^\ He chose a third hill, 
and climbing it backwSirds It bore him, and he called it Dhinodhar, 
''the patience bearer”. ‘At ifs highest peak, resfing it on a 
conical stone, he stooJ on his heaii for twelve years, a Charan 
woman feeding him witli milk. Such merit and power did this 
penimee bring that fhe gods look ar!i?‘m, and, sending a deputation 
to wait on him, asked that his penance shoirdd cease. JJhoramnath 
said, wherevan* he first look(‘d, llu'i country would become barren. 
The gods arranged llial lu* should first look at the sf-a. This dried 
up under his gaze and lelf Iho Jhin/ Fearing that the death of so 
many hsh would ‘lose him his merit, ]>horainnath moved his eyes 
and looking at llui hill it s])Iil into two. Then Dhoramnath 
came dowr), kindled liis lire, built a inonasiQvy, and established 
the ord('r ('f ( he Kanphatas. In I he shrine is a red-smeared 
friaugidar conical slone in which Dliorarnnafh is said to have rested 
his head vv^Kai ])cj’foruiing^peiiancc. Oidside of the shrine is the 
original ascetic’s tire, dhuni, which is lighted three days in 
Bliddru/ifaf (August - S(‘pleud)er)*, when the head, pir, of the 
monastei’V comes to worship and receives homage from the people 
of the neighbonfhig villi^ges. At tlie foot of the hill, amongst the 
mouas terv J^nihliiigs, is tiuother temple lo Dhoramnath on p. raised 
platfo]'UiTacin/»; 1 In' east, mImuiI- seven feet sfimme and with walls 
about seven te('t high. Inside is a three feet high marlde image of 
Dhoramnath, some small /d/f/.v, and other l)rass and stbLe images, 
and a lain}) always kept burning. Jn a large st|ed near is an 
ascetic^s tin*, dh/nilj said to have l)(*en burning sirtrv^o the tiino‘*''u'f 
DhoramTiath. In August and October, at the Ookal Ashtami and 
Navrntra f(‘stivals, rice and wheat Hour sweetened with sugar are 
cooked and given to the people.^ • 

Dina'ra has, about half a mile to the south, the ruins of a.white- 
limestoiKJ Jain tem])h?, lifty feet long by eighteen \<ide, said to be 
the place where Sadevant and KSavalinga, the hero and heroine of 
a Guja-rati roinancuj, nsec’ to study.^ 

/• 

Fatehgad, a prosperous village on the edge of the Ran in the 
north-east of Vagad with 3164 ftihabitants, was, earl^ in the present 
ccntiny, founded by, and called after, the famous minj^ter Fateh 


’ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 9, 10. The shrine faces the east and has no 
doors. Its moasiirements are 5j feet square and ste high, with an entrance 44 feet 
high and 2 wide. 

^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 6, 9, a 
Bom. Gov Sel, CLII. (New Series^, 72. 
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Muliammad (1786-1813). Partially fortifying the town he made it 
BO sefture that, hi a short time, he drew within its walls the ^ople of 
most of the villages round. By carefully protecting from robber 
attacks the passage across the Kan to Gujarat, traders came to settle 
at Fatehgad and a few years lattir, in the time of tho 1823 famine, 
many them mado^argo fortunes. In 1828 it was one of the most 
prosperous villages in Vagad with a population of 2000 souls.* 

Godi,* a village in the north of ’Vagad Avith a population of 2770 
souls, is believed to bfe one of the oldest toAvns in Cutch. One of the 
many towns that claim to bo the Virat Nugar tliat g!iv(* shelter to tho 
Pandavs* (1400 j^.o.),it is*also suuUto bo the on])!!!!! of tho mythical 
Rdja Gadhesing, avIio, though for a time h)rci'(l to wc'ar t lie form of an 
ass, succeeded in marrying tho cliieTs da lighter and siirroiinding the 
city with a wall of brass. Some of ttie ass, innlJiivjn, coins have been 
found in tho ruins. In course ofl imc thc*t*»\v n }»ass(‘d into tho hands of 
a Musalman named Mifda-m. Friun him ii was wrestiMl by Padariya 
Rajputs, and from tlicin by Vat^u'las. 'Phis Vaghcla, chief sctmis at 
one time to hf?ve been veiy ])nw(Tfnl and to have Ij^dd tho title of 
Mahdrana as late as J 170 (S. 'rhongh aftiM-wrn’ds subdued by 

the Jadejas, the head of t]ie family stiil hasHie tiTloof Kaiiaof Gedi. 
The present proprietor is *'ineteeiith injh'seent from the founder.'^ 
Among objects ofciiitcn'st is tin? whit‘‘-limcst()ne leui])Iy,' (d' Mahadev 
Achaleshvar, built about 300 y(‘ars ago (Io70), l>y a. Sachora* 
Brdhman Goviil Dave. Twenty-tv/o feet long, (4ght broad, and 
twenty-two high, it has a dom(*(l poreh, and. a shrine, .with a four- 
faced Mahadev said to be takeii from an old tmnp’e built by Littara, 
a princess of Virat, and d(Mli(‘al(‘d to Ullareshvar, but long since 
buried. Near the temple, tho M.-ilan W'(‘ll, with lialf buried pillars 
overgrown with trees, sinmis to have be(ni^re])aircd in 1170 (S. 1533) 
by Thakar Miilav, the son of Makad. Though from its l'»'ack,ishnoss 
little used for drinking, its Avater is thouglii lo ])«. medicinal. Of 
Asbaba Pjr’s temple close to the widl, mahing remains but a platform 
thirty- tlR'oe feet scinarc Avitli niouldiugs and iwo ruiueil tombs. 
lljlJjdvirji^s^ernplc is a ten*ac(Ml building, Iwenty-eight foot by 
twenty, Avitl^a laigo verandali in iVonl of h)nr shrines, and a 
central dome supported by sixteen ]>illars. In the central room are 
three luarblo images, Mahavir in the middle, and on either side the 
imagesof Adishvftr Bhutan and of Shantinath thcliftli Tirthankijr.'* 
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> Sir A. BurfBsr’ MS. 1828. 

* Gedi appears to be a corruption of Ghntfftjhttfii/a A^ hicli is fouiul in two inscrip- 

tions ; one near Bav, dated 1271 (S. l.‘i2S), Avhere if. is mentioned as a large district 
under Mildev, a Viceroy of Arjuiulcvking of AnhilvAda ; and the other in the inscrip- 
tion on tbc M Alan well (see bdlow). Tlie name would serin to mean the land, (fhiulya or 
padya of butter, ghrit ovghi. Tiie legend is that n merchant of ^nhilvdda in want of 
clarified bnttef, ghU stole il by magic t'rofl MAlav’s w.arehousc, and afteruiards o^red 
the value. This MAlav refused as the stolen butter had bom replaced by means of 
MAla^ n^ic ring.* On b^ng assured that butter had been filched, he took the money, 
and with it built the temple, t he w #. and the pond. Bom. Gov. Sel, CLII. (New 
Series), 68, *70. «i^ • 

® Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), C7. According to another account, Trans. 
Bom. Geog. Soo, XVI. 4, there is a stone at Gedi with a date 900 years old. 

♦ On the back of each of tne side figures is a writing, that on Adishvar gives 1477 

(S. 1534Xthat or? th# hack of ShAntindth gives 1864 (S. 1921). Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. 
(Ncav Series), 69, 96. * 
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Mahavir’s image, mutilated by the Sindians, has its eves, nose, and 
hands r(Jpaii*ed with stucco, 'lliis temple is saia to have heen 
built by a V'afiia named Malav* who, according to the local story, 
owned a straw ring that had the virtue of re-tilling an empty butter 
pnil. Amassing wealth bytllering^s helphobuil tMahavir’s temple, the 
Malan well, and the IMalsar pond. The temphvof Lakshminardyan, 
a pyramidal shrine with two domed porches, thirty-six feet long, 
twenty feet broad and forty fi^et high, was built in 1840 (S. 1897) 
on the site of an old tem])l(i said lo have beon4)uriod by the 1819 
eiirtli(]nake. Insi'de, a. marble image of Lakshminarayan, about If 
fe(^t high, replaces a liaiillsoiiK'nld jour feet l;jigh ima^e of Das'avatdr, 
imitilaled by Sarfara/ of Siad in 1 770 , and now Ij'ing outride. This 
imago with tlial of Suivj Xfiravan, now lying in one of the niches, 
iK'longeJ to (h(‘ old temple wliiVh is said to have been built by the 
P.'indavs. In aiioi li(‘f niclu* ts a saiu^'-lone imageof tJanpati having 
an inscription dal(‘d 1(>1H (S. Hwo). Under.an old yVir tree in the 
market place* is a. lhr(‘(‘ f(*ct liigli caj-ved stoiii* image of Kshetrapal. 
On its pedestal is an inscrlplii)n of two lim^s of wluolf only the year 
1211 (v^. 12t)S)*'is l(‘gibh‘. Il is said/lo have been placed there by 
the iMakvana Hajpejs ai>idie time* of tm'ir sTttlenieutJ 

Ghola'y, nmh’r the (Miavda'^ known as Sarasgar Pattan, Was, 
until sii]V*rseded In' -lakhan, a, plac(‘ of some iin])oi4anee. There are 
f still soim* objevis of iiij(T(‘st. Among ihein, about a mile west of 
(fhul.ay, is a d(»nied stom* and brick building, twenty-six feet square 
and tw(nU\ -/‘ight high, sayl to lx* tin' tomb of Alod the son of 
Jakhara,, and to hrve be('n built injhe fourteenth century by his 
son Jam Alaiiai 11.^ ^ 

Gundiyali, oy^,»h(‘ coast near Maiidvl willi 40ib inhabitants, 
has, on high ground snrrhnndi'd by large baiiian trees and seen for 
several . mi U's, a handsoim* teui])le sacred to Raval Pi r, rebuilt in 
1819 (S. 1870) 1^ Seths Snudarji and di'tha Shivji. Ttaval, said to 
hav(i biH'ii 1 ) 01*11 \n tlie foiiri(*eii|]i cent, ary from a blisU'^ in the 
palm of his niolhcr’s hand, gaiiuMl a naiiu* for destroying at Jakhau 
a number of Mnsalnuin missi<maries wlio distiirbed^Vhc devo^eeSu,, 
of Dhoi'amiiatli. lie ;ifl(*rwards came to GuridiyaJi, then in the 
possession of a Dal Jta jpnt nom(*d Deraj, and helped him against 
th(^ Ihathods. Once a year Tiiany Alusalinniis and IFindus come, make 
vow^, and lanig llower gsirlands rouml the vocks of the stone-horses 
that p.re ranged about the temple.'* 

Gunthli, a small village aliout thirty-six miles north-west of 
Rhuj, has the ruins of a. walk'd city rising boldly from the Dharur 
river.'^ ^J^lie lim.* of the wal.s, 22o0 yards round and something of 
an oblong sfpuve in shapci, tliongli much decayed may be clearly . 
traced, j^nside is nothing but a ht^p of laiius, the remaitis of houses 


' 33om. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), GS, 70. ' ' 

2 Bom. Gov. Scl. CLII. (NcHf Series), 45. 

® Bom. Gov. Sol. OLII. (Now Series), 8, 48. 

* The Dharur falls into the Kan about 12 miles to tRc north. It is said to have 
once been navigable, and Chari at its mouth to liava been a seavort. Sir Burues’ 
MS. 1828. • • 
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and Jemples. In 1828 the villagora constantly tnrned up pieces of 
old vessels, ass coins, and occasional boxes of money.* An old 
Mahadev temple was believed to hold snako-pfiiarded treasure.^ On 
the bank of a small lake to the west of the fort, seven grave stones, 
pdlids, with peculiar designs but no writing, are said to have been 
raised in honour o4 seven claimants for the hand of (limtri the 
adopted sister of the seven S‘*^nds, on(*(? the rulers of the fort.® It 
was from these seven iSilnds, probably (‘arly in the fourteenth 
century, that the Btfinmas ca])tured ilio fort and made themselves 
masters of western Cutch. The story is that Mfiil and Manai, two 
Samma •outhivvg from Sind, by, treac*hoiy gaim'd jrossession of 
Vfigham- (?liavdagad ton miles nortb of Kora near Lakbpat. 
VaghaCm Chavda, whom the Sammas killed, was a vassal of the 
seven Ssinds. They a.t first threalened piinihlmieut, but were 
appeased by the offer of a. lart^^r tribiAr^ and of of the Samma 
brothers as hostage. •Part of the tribute, was ]>aid in grass, and 
one year the Kamimis, in each («irt of gi'n'^s, hid some armed men. 
As the carts jSissed through the cily gale, I ho blind gatekeeper 
smelling something mure than jgrass, said, ‘ There is^eithor flesh or , 
pulse in the cart.’ A spe^ar drivim iVo on? cai>cMit the thigh of a 
Jat soldier. Bathe, iittcvinj* no sotind of pain, as the spear was 
pulled out rubbed. otf the blood, and, iirspiLe of the blind man’s 
warning, the carts passed in. At night tlio arnu'd men left the § 
carta, fell on th(^ garrison, seized the fort, and drove the seven 
Sdnds into Kathifiwar.'" ^ , 

Jakha^U, a seaport town with 5145 inhabitants, in north latitude 
23° 13^ and east lougitndo 1-^/ stands on south -\ve*st coast 
of Cutch, more than sixty miles west offtliiij. The town, mher 
poverty-Btricken wdth scattered storu* houses, lies betweeii three and 
four miles inland in a dn'ary plain baiv of lr<‘es Im^ yielding good 
crops. ^Ipso to the landing ])hice and along ihe banks of the? Godia 
creek, though the road is at all times passable, the land is lowlying 
^3Jjd«marshy.^^Iio landing [dace is on (Jodia creek live miles from the 
sea. With a muddy b(?d, this cr(‘ek, dry at lou^ watiu’, lias at full 
tide a depth of from eight to twidve feel, and, at s])rings, boats of 
from twenty to twenty-live? tons {GO -70 hh/nid Is) can pass. Three 
miles from the landing jilace, a seeond and distinct* creek, following 
the curve of the coast, runs to Kott'shvar, the landing place at the 
east mouth JE the Indus, and forfiisa natural canal joining J<akhaii 
with the Indus. This backvvaler is known as Bagda, and the mile 
or two broad strip of land between the canal and the sea as Bagtari. 

In the backwater the •daily tides rise (1828) from^five to six feet, 
and all the^yoar round make the^'reek navigable for craft of from 
ei^ht to ten tons (25 - 30 Ichdndis). Several small rivers rifii toward 
this creek, the lirgeat'of them^ entering it two and a hair miles north 


* Sir A. BumoB* MS. 1828 . 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series), 37. The S.inds are generally supposed to 
have been^^helA Bojouts. . „ 

* Burgess’ Arch Sur. Rep. 1874-/0, 200. * b’ol. Barton* 
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of Jakhaii. The mouths of some of them are affected by the tide, 
and south of the village of llamvada, through a*" passage in the 
Bagtari strij) called Nerani, boats of the same size as those that 
navigate the creek can enter it. I^he Indus boats that frequent this 
cref4c are (hieJly from Slnilibandar, and Maghribi.^ About two 
miles south-east of the Jakhau creek, another backwater called the 
Siri, runs inland to the east for about six miletl. This, rocky and 
with only one entrance, is useless for iraflie. Jakhau carries on a 
large trade with Bombay, exporting field produce and importing 
piece-goods, groceries, ami timber. Vessels lying about four itiileH 
from ihohindiug place discharge into small boats, and from the 
small boats goods are carried iu carts to the neighbouring towns 
of Naliya, 'Fta'a, and k'otluira. In 1828, with 490 houses and a 
population of 21 Hi souls, 1098 'Hindus and 1018 Musalmans, Jakhdu 
carried on a c()nsid(‘rable irade, ill ‘porting from Bombay dates, 
sugar, and oil, and from Sind a coarse red cico. There was also a 
slight trairK3 witli Afaskat and Dauvni.- 

Ja'ra, a lia^nhd forty-five mih'S north-west of Bhuj, at the foot 
of a hill of the same .uanie, with ])opulation of 35 souls, is the 
scone of the great battle in which fl7()2) Gliulam Shah of Sind 
defeated and d(\stroyed the Cntcli army. “ 

* i-f 

Juran Inis, three inih's to ih(‘ north, about twenty miles north- 
west of Hhnj, a grc'at mangrove trc(' kuowm as the Kavdiacher. The 
stem, twenty-one feet from the ground, ia from five to ten feet round 
and the wIkJIo tre(^ covtus an area of about 105 scpiarc yards. 

Kanthkot, in V-igad in east, Cntcli, an old forton the top of an 
isolated Vochy hill aJ.‘')nt thre(‘ miles in eii*cnnifoi’ciico, hjis walls 
built of massive blocks repaired in many places by smaller stones.® 
It is said, in the eighth century, to have been tfio ciipital of the 
Kathis and to Inivaj been takenfivnii thorn by tho Ohavdas,'*^ According 
to the local story the present fort wa-s liegnn about 8 4^ (B* 900), 

A part of the wall eross(*d tlu^ tii'c'jilacc* of the great ascetic Kanthad- 
uath, who in anger destroy(‘d it. 'J’Jien the builders ^it]3peasingotljfi^^ 
ascetic calh'd tlu' foA .aftiThis mum*, and were allowed to finish it.® 
About the middle of the tenth century, imdcr tlic name Kanthddurg, 
it appears as the place to which Mnlraj of Auhilvada flod when 
presseil (950) by Tailap of Kalyan Kelah.^ In the eleventh century 
(102 Ij it is believed to be tJie fort Khandaba, forty p^irasangas 


* Ma^/liribi is the capital of tin aistrict situated on tho Sirnar, a freshwater branch 

of the Indus said to be twenty-four miles beyond the Kadev. Sir A, Bttrnefi* 

MS 1828. 

Coli>riel Barton’s Tour in Cutcli (February 1878), 21 ; vSir A. Bum«’ MS. 1828. 

® Sir A. Burncs’ MS. 1828 ; Burgess’ Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-7.5, 215. 

* Tod’s Western India, 413. Tod says JadejAs. Butsee above und^ the head 
“ Historj’.” Abulfeda ( 1300) speaks of Oath or K aht as the metropolis of Cutch., Ditto, 
458. 

® Bom. Oov. Set. CLII. (Nt^w Senes), 13.' The traditional builders jire Mod Samma 
and his son SAd. But their date was probably late in the thirteenth century. Burgess’ 
Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 190. 

® Burgees (Arch. Sur. Rep. 1874-75, 215) gives 982, but Tailag’s success ^‘Jo^ld seem 
to have occurred near the beginning of Mulraj’s niign (942- 99f). Ind. Ant. VI. 184. 
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from Somuath aud botwcon that jplace and the desert, where Bhim- 
dov shiight shelter from Mahmud of Ghazni.' About th« middle 
of the twelfth century (1143) the ^Raja of Kanth^am, probably 
Kanthkot, fromtthe west is mentioned as joining the Nagor chief 
against Kum^r Pal yolanki (1113-1174) of Anliilvada.- In the 
thirteenth century it^was the ca})ital of the VcigheJiis, from whom, 
about the close of the century (>270), it was taken by Jlod and Manai 
Samma. In the beginning ui the liftooiitli ctniiuvy (1410) it was 
besieged by Muzaffan (13i)0 - 1 111). Jt afterwards passed to the 
Deda branch of the Jjidejus,*' and at tlie (dose of llie^axteenth century 
is mentioned by Abid Pazl as one of the chief iCJiiich forts.* In 1810 
it surrenderffd to a Briiisli dolaelmumt umlcr Ooionel J'ljist, when the 
fortifications were razed to the ground. In Uie wt‘st of the liill in a 
ravine are two large deep wells anti one ruijied step- well built of 
blocks of sandstone.’ On tlie^iill ni'o Hio remTiins three temples, 
one to the ascetic KanUiaduath, tlu; si^cvmd an old Jain temple to 
Mahavir, the third a t(‘.mi)le to the Sun. 

‘ KanthaduatB’s shrine on tln^ wc^si point of the hill was, about 
1820, built by Doda Jadejas in the plae(‘ of a niiieli^hirgcir tem])lo, 
probably the work of tinmuj [127(f), rmninl by the 1819 

earthquake. The present built (m a. h ))hi.ir()i*in, is domed 

and measures 28 feed, by 1 I ujid 28 Ingli. It- has a-^tiue domed 
porch supported on four })il]ars, and inside a white rnarblo imago 
of KanthadruUh sitting eross-legg(id. Tin' di ruined teniplo 
of Mahavir has had a double entrance Jiall^ A writing, 

on a pillar in the cmtraiiee hall datial J2S3 (S.*1310) slates that 
the builders ^/eHe Atm^l(lev]^a^TJ^s sons, Ljikha. and Sold. On a 
pilaster in the screen on the onlsidi*, Ati^adiVs sou ^Msil is 
said to be the builder. The family vflio l)iiilt th(‘ temple are 
believed to bo relatives of Jagdiisha- of llliadresar. Close to the 
Jain ruin is an old tenqde to tlie Sun, titu’jfa, the Kiiihis* 
favourite god. There is a writing, (I(\serihed as an incorrect 
stringing together of the praise's of Shiv nndi'r iIhj iuearuaXioii of 
Kudja. Th^ temple still contains I he image of t im San god, 
represented wffh a ma.le aud female ailendanl- <m eaedi sick'. The 
figure is much like that of Vishnu. N(‘ar a. morc^ modc'rn shrine on 
the wall Jirc a number of graves of Sliaiv Atits, some of unusual form, 
a mounted oti a series of ronml or square plinths laid jne 
over the other.® 

Kdtd*'riy(f) north latitude 2-“r o and east hmgltude 71^ 42', lies 
on the south-east coast of Vagad about cdmoii miles mad h -west of 
Malia in Kathiawar. A ruined Jain temple, ])robal)ly about 500 
years old, stands in tfte centre of the village market place. The 
remains, no^ much hid by houie foundations, seem to show that 

* Ind. Aril. VI. 185. If this idcnyticatioii is coiTCLt the Kan must have then 
passed much fuidher east than jLnow^oes. 

^ R&s M^a (New Edition), • 

* Burgess* Arch. Sur. Kop. 1874-75, 199, 216 ; Watsonb Gujarat, 32. 

* Glaawin*s Ain-i-Akban, II# 71. 

® Of thei^ wells one called Bhamario is 12 feet in diameter and 76 deep, the other 
the Nogan well 18 tee# i^iind and 6:]^deep. Bom. Gov. Sol.gCLll. (New Scries), 65, 

® Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII, (New Series), 64,65, 96. 
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wbon in repair the temple stood about sixty feet high and covered 
an area bf about fifty feet. Above ground are the Remains of three 
domed porclies, each with five well carved pillars. Under ground, 
rcnclied by a stone ladder, is a chamber, the roof supported by five 
pillai-s and scalloppod arches. On the side of the doorway is a 
figure of Ganpati. On the bank of a pool in the west of the ^^lage 
JR a small j)lain sandstone temple. This, dedicated to Maliadev 
J-lhadeshvar, about ten feet square and fourteen high, has a roof 
rising in a pyramid of stc])s. The portico, imndap, is incomplete. 
A writing on tlv.^ lintel of tlui en1ranc*e door states that it was built 
in ](>82 (S. 178i)) in tiie time of Kunvar 8hri Kavaji by a Bhatia 
named Vastnpal, proba])ly*£he cliiePs manager. On th6*'bank of tho 
pond ar(i two saii tomJjstoncs, one dated 1027 (S. 1084), tho other 
1707 (S.1704).^ 

Kera, on the Mandvi road about twelve miles south of Bhuj, a 
village of about 207)7 inhabitants, \s a convenient halting place, with 
a large and strong fort, and a considomble trade in cloth and 
ironware.^ It^lias t linn) objects of interest ; the ruins of an old Hindu 
fort and tenqilc, a^d tly.) shrine of a, modern Mnsalman saint. Much 
interest attaches to the ruins, as they arcVsa.id to be tho remains of 
the capital oF (iaklia nm’Iani the great Out ch hero. Close search 
among tho ruins and tombstones has failed to throw any light on the 
niiich dis])nted point oF L.'ikha’s dale. Tr, edition places him about the 
nintli century, but tlie more trustworthy Musalman records would, 
unless there was morci than one famous chief of tho same name, 
]jlace him somewhere in tJie 13lh or Hi h century. Tho old Shaiv 
t(Muple, built p(M'ha])s a,t tlui end oF tla^ tenth ccnitury, is of hard 
lasting stone partly'^inl partly yellow. J^lxcopt tho shrine and spire, 
the temple was thrown drown by tluj 1819 (earthquake. Tho shrine 
measure's 8 feet 0 inches S([naro inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches 
thick, surivninded l)y a path 2 bn^t 0 inches wide, light(^dby two open 
cut-stone windows. OF tli(i hall, wliicdi wa.s 18 feet 9 inches wide, 
only a part of the north wall willi ouc^ window is left. The wall 
.sculptures, thougli not nuni(‘rous, are wi'll executed, on the*(r£MiK£\C 
of the Spiro is an clabora.toly cut ornament representing the outlines 
ijf a window, rejjeated over a triangular face, with human 

figures between. OF these triangles of sculpture, there are eight on 
each side, gradually l(*ssening as tlujy rise higher one behind the 
otht r. 'IMic* eoriuu’s of the shrine an^ surmounted by miniature spires,^ 
and above them are other four similar, but set furtuer inwards; 
above these and the scjulptim^, rises the massive outline of the great 
central .spin^all beauiifuily caiwed.^ South-east of Kera, a small 
village^ on a pi’otty rising ground, has the well-wooded shrine of tho 
saint (jrhiilam Ali. Within the enclosure are three chief buildings, 
a mausoleum, darffdh, with a tomb under a ^canopy, supported by 
twelve small Muhammadan column^. Against the paSft lies the 


‘ Hamilton's Dcflcriptinn of HindusUn, T. G02 ; Bom. Gov. Scl. CLII. (New Series), C3. 
^ ChesBoii and Woo(lli^*a Miscullaay (1861), 131. q ^ * 

^ Burgess* Arch. Sur. Kep. (1874-76), Sfl3. 
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photograph of a Moghal saint, and below him Hassan and Husain, 
and in a third frame the prophot Muhammad, the faco 16ft blank 
in part obedience to the orders of the Kuran. In the middle of the 
quadrangle, in front of the mausoleum, stands a canopy, chhatra, with 
a flat roof and side balconies and atombless mausoleum to Dadi Ali 
Shah. The doors have projecting shields between floral ornanionts, 
like those found at Maiji S^^h•^'a^s tomb at Junagad and on tho 
palace at Navanagar in KtUhiawar. Tho windows are of pierced 
stone of very simple patterns. I’heso tombs wei'e built about eighty 
years ago by tho Khojas of Kera in honour oi a* lo(Uil saint, Pir 
GhuIamAliShahJfCadwiil,a descondiint of Pir Radr-ud-din,wlio, about 
400 years a§o, converted many Cuteh aifd (Injarnt Hindus <o tho 
branch of tho Ismail ian Hhia faith, whoso chit'f priest is II. TI. Aga 
Khan. Pir Sadr-ud-clin would scein to have crraftcul a Hindu 
element on tho Ismailian bolieFr lliis !io worked into a book-stylod 
the Dasdvatar or ten iix'arnatioiis, nine l)oing the iiicaruations of 
Vishnu and tho tenth being that wf the most lioly Ali. (Jhulam Ali 
the Kera sairif, first settled at Kadi in tJujarat. Passing through 
Cutch in 1792 he came to Kora, and, liking tho place alul finding tho 
people friendly, settled there. Hy cloy ring iVt sprits a haiiiitod hill 
close to the village his famp spread. He raised a building called 
tho Panchtan sacred to tho five, Ali, i'Vmia, Ilassan, Hussain, and 
Muhammad. About four y<‘ars lat(»r (170fi) Ghidam Ali died in 
Kurrachee. Tho Khojas of Kurrachec wislied to bury him there. 
But he appeared in a dream and told one of bis followers thn,t liis 
body had already passed to Kera. Somewhat doubjiiig, they opened 
the coffin, and, finding only rose Ibaves, sent tlio coffin to Kera wdiero 
it was received with gi*eat ceremony and a tomb*buib.. Ilcjfving of 
her husbanJ^s death, liis wife, Ajati Uibi,^*n,iiio from Gujarat and 
settled in Kora. Losing her son in tyU7 she renounced the world 
and spent tho rest of her life as an ascetic, endowingrin alms-hoiiso, 
saddvrat, whore, to tho destitute of a.11 castes and creeds, daily doles 
of grain still given. Ajau 13ibi died in 1827 (»S. J88d). Both this 
and hor^Jiusband Glinlam Ali continued fSadr-ird-din's work 
"ih adding to tlffe Hindu element in their iV>rm of faith. He w’rote 
a work, and she s^'ine liymns, Kirtan, on spii’itiuil knowledge, 
brahmdnymi. They arc both said to lia,vo paid great r(\sp(?et to the 
Hindu religion, amd, within tlicir lands, to liavo forbiddem thb 
-^taking' of animal life. IiT their honour on the Illhof tho bri^it 
balf oif Ghaitr^ (March - April) a fewr is held lasting for a week. It 
was begun in 1796 by Khoja laidak ynmar of Ghogha in Cutch. 
The Khoja community of Kera manage the charitable institutions 
and keep an account of* tho prc^smits roccuved from tho followers, 
murids, Th^ would setmi to liave sepamtod thfunsfllves from fte 
control of His Highness Aga Khait.^ • 

Khadir, an island , *800 page 13. 

EhaVdai north laty^i)4e 23i° 50' and east longitude 69‘^ 50', the 
chief village on Pachham island, lies on tho ^est of Pachham about 
forty-four ndles north-east of Bhuj. It belongs to the Kaos of Cutch 

* Bom, Gov. Sol, CLIL*(New Series), 60. RAs MAla (New Edition), 229,. 
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and came into their possession under rather curious circumstances. 
On the birth of prince Desal T. (171 8-1741) the Sammas^of Pacliham, 
anxious to show their loyalty, ottered the Rfio as much land as a cart 
coining from Phnj could pass over in one day. Th« Sammfia would 
sec'in to have miscalculated the distance, as the cart passed through 
Siiiidlnira, Andhan, Khiiri, Dhaluara, Godpar,/aidia, and Khavda, 
and it was only by bribing the driver’ to stop that any of their island 
was left.^ 

Kliokra or Khakra, about a mile south of Kanthkot, has in wasto 
bnsli land two *‘niine(\ Shaiv temples. The shrine of the more 
ca.sierly building lias a line door,' evidently old, o/ hard* compact 
stoiK', with a cfuut]fn winddw ornament over each jarnb and over 
the dllTerent compart menis of Ihe lintel. In the centre of the lintel 
in V('ry s[)irited style is cavvinij* of Hrahma on the left and 
Vishiiii on lli(i right. Some wcdl sci'iljitiired pillars Ho about.* 

Kora, a village about ten milei; soiilh-east of Lakhpat on tho 
way to Mandvi in a. hilly country containing largo (jiiAiiititics of iron 
orcj, had in IS^Otwoor three snudliiig furnaces.'^ The work has 
long lieen stopped but ti’aces still remain. On a raised platform 
with a lla,g stall', a stone, in memoiy of Pfr Aliya ji, is held imgreat 
ri'spi'ct l)y the p(‘o[j|(i of Kora, who m;dfo vows to him and offer 
opium and * siigarcaiidy. Out of r(‘S])ect to the saint, except tho 
temples none of the Kora, buildings are painted or tiled. Tho 
story of Ali>aji, who was the grandson of Khongttrii (1548-1585), 
is that, afh'V his right to l?iiiij was usin-pcd by his unelo Bharmalji, 
ho retired to yuTdinii \\h(‘rc! Ik* built Ihe Aliyasa^v lake. Latterly, 
settling at Kora, k) !(*({ a roviiig life. One day ho stole some 
bulTaloes from a Sli/d a'tyc*! ic named Bnransluih, and, refusing to 
give them back, was cursed by llu* sa-iiit and diod.^' 

KotaT, on t/h(* shore of tin* Ibin about, twelve miles north of Bhuj, 
lias the ivmaiiis of an old city and seycjral ruined temples of perhaps 
the earlier part of ihe t(*ntli ceiiliiiy. 'riic* Sun tempi S,*'know'n as 
Ifa l/ikha/s a,nd ascribed to Laklia I’liidani, facing^ tho west is, 
without e(*nien(, pa?*lly built of yellow and pa,rtly ofW)(l stone. 'TTft?" 
aisles iwr cov(‘r(*d by gnmis liki*. tli(*a,isli*s in some rhaifya caves ; tho 
na,V(;is rool’i'd the same way as at ilui Amarnatli temple, the central 
iVrea, bi’ing covered with massive* slabs hollowed out in the centre, in 
which a p(*ndcMti\(i has b(*<*n insin-li'd. Miitside it has a slanting, 
i-»»of ilivided into four sections of slightly dilTerent lioiglits, that next 
to tliii s])ir(* being the liiglu'si, and the remote end tho lowest. 
TIkmIcku* of the teni[)!(i is neatly earved. Over tho lintel are tho 
nine pali-ons of tlu*. planets, and the janibs are carefully sculptured, 
[n't fio entrances liall, rKonr/o/), are four pillars with a square block 
sculjitu.’ed below tlui bracket, a,nfl six pilasters. The Shafts support 
a])liuth, or* wliicli stands a block cawed with eolounettos at tho 
corners. The faces of the block are yculpturod with figures of men 


* t'lioriitoirB K;i8t TiidiaOA/.fiitoor, 529 ; Sii A. Biiriics* MS. 1828. 

" UiiijxesH’ Arcli. Siir. IIcp. ltS74-7i>, 21(). ^ •». 

Hiiiriilfcijii’s Dt^acription of llindiiatfiiif I. 597. ^ ' 

* Bom. (lov. Stil. (Lll. (New Serku), 29. 
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and elephants. Of the four-armed fij^rea on Jho brackets of tho Chapter X|ZI, 

columhj one is tf female and one fias a face on tho abdomen.. In tho Places oflnteresb 

window recess are pilasters with four-armed figures on tho bracket 

capitals. The pjllars and pilasters are all of tlio Hindu broken- Kotai, 

square form. Tho slirino door, is elaborjitely carved with two 

rows of figures on thf frieze, Ganpati on the lintel, and tho jambs 

richly ornamented. Tho area- b(Jimd tho cehtnil janib is roofed 

with largo slabs, carved with ..ixteon llgnrcs lifikcul in one another's 

arms* in a circle, tho,logs aiicl tni'fKHl towards tlie centre. 

Bach holds a rod in either Jiand, tln^ left, hand Ixn'ng bent down 
and tho right up, and so interlaced with the'arins of tlui figures on 
either sido,*^ Th*o roofs of tho throe aisles, at th(‘ side .and in front 
of tho central area, are very ]wcttily earvcnl with flowered rilis, and 
throe horizontal bauds incliisivo of that from which they sjnang. 

In two neat niches advanced f'orn the ^Vonl wnll (.f tln^ shrine, and 
with two colonnottos i;i front of oacli tlnnv have becni standing 
images in alto-relievo neatly caiio])ied by a loins llowta* wilh buds 
growing over the liead dresses J 

To tho west of tho temple of the »Siin, are throe small tcm])hM, 
two facing tho east, and one, the nortu. 'I'hat hicing the north is Ji 
very small Vaishnav tempLo^ with only fragnnmt of tho slirino 
remaining. Of thi; cast-facing temph's, one lia.s only tlK;^^ shrine left ; 
on tho walls arc carved figures of Siirya on tho wx\st face, and 
in' the recesses. Varah has falhm off tliesoiifli wall, and 
there is a figure of Ganpati on the lintel. ( )f llie other l(nn|)l(‘, part of 
tho porch as avcU as tho shrine remains. Over I he hc'ad of tlio shrino 
door are carved ilio patrons of iliu nine ])lanets. Oulshhi on tho 
north wall is Narsinlia.indon the west Vislinu^ bofh mucdi tinYc-w'orn. 

Across a ravine to the n(a‘th-ea,st are fnignumts of two oilier temples 
facing west. Of tho tiivstand liiglier, only ilie ]>lain square pi II a, rs 
of tho hall and tho lower ])a.rfc of the shrine are slamliiig. Tho door 
is surrouflcied by an architrave of three members, two fascia) carved 
wi^li creeper p.attcrn, and a cyma rc’cta, wifli iea v(‘s. On the lintel 
^j^4iGanpatV jjpd outside t>vo weatlii'r-worn figures. The lower 
ruin is a fragment of tho shrino r)r a Surya. temjde, with (Janpati 
on the lintel, and tho niuo ])lanets on the IVii*ze. Them are no 
figures outside. On this part of Ihe hill, fonndal ions show I hat whole 
edifices must liavo*becn Qirtcd away for building ])nrp()sos.- 

EOteshV^T, tho ten million gods, .asmall s(\iport with apopiilation Koteshvar. 
of 329 souls, noartlie mouth of the Koi-i river, in f he wi^stol On tcli, isby 
tidal crocks almost entirely cut olT from the mainland." It is supposed 
toboHiouonThsang's(<|tO) " Kio-lsi-slii-fa-lo on tin; western frontier 
of tho country close to the rivm’ Indus and to the greiJ. ocean.' ^ 4r ho 
city was fivo^milos (30 ii) round ,-^th(^re Nvero eighty convents with 
about 60^0 devotees chiefly of tho scliool of tho Sauiniilyas, and a 

^ BurgCHB* Arch. Sur. Tlep, 1874-75, 214. 

® Burgess’ Arch, Suv. Kep. 187-4-75, 215. 

Bom. Gov. Scl. CLII. (New .Series) 25. 

^ Cunniugflaju’a Ancient ^jleograpliy of India, I. 303. 
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dozen temples of t]ic gods, devdlqyds, where ash-smeared heretics 
lived, in the middle of the city was the tcmplfl of Mahefehvar, 
adorned with sculpture and with a miracle-working statue 
worsliij)})ed by ash - smeared heretics.^ Bxcepjb some temples, 
Koteslivar shows few signs of its former greatness. The temples, 
on a sandstone mound about a mile to the nortli-west of the village, 
rising boldly from the sea that washes their western face, are 
enclosed by a fortified wall, the gate approached by throe flights 
of steps. A writing on the left side of tl]p gate shows that the 
present fort and^temjilos wcu-e built in 1820 (S. 1877) by two Seths, 
Suudarji and Jetha Shh'ji, Binhniji-Kshatris by caste. The court- 
yard is surrounded by a battlementod wall artnod# with three 
small guns. In thg middle, on a platform 4i feet high 63J 
long and 19 broad, is a handsomely built stone temple of Mahadev. 
The porch has threi'e domes witJi, lyider th(* central dome, a large 
and beautiful brass bull presented by Ihio Pesalji (1718 - 1741) ; in 
the right dome a larger statue of Hajinnian ; and in the left dome one 
of Ganputi. Inside tlie porch is th(^ hall, mnndaj^, 1«0 feet 9 inches 
long and 2 1 fwet 8 iii(*h(\s wide, willi a largo central and two sido 
domes. On a niarhlu tablet, lot into the coTitre of the liall floor, 
the names of Ksliatri Jothaand h)iin(liirji*[Shivji are humbly cirt that 
the feet of the worshi|)pCtS may tn*ad <5ii them. At the inner end 
of tlie hall jiiid bctweiui it and the shrine are, on* either side, figures 
of Gaii])ati and Ilaiunmin. In tlic screen wall of the shrine are two 
inscriptions referring to the recent (1820) rohuilding of the temple. 
The frame * )f tlui door is i5f carved stone. The door itself, 2| feet 
wide and 12J hidh, is plated with Oiirved silvcu*. The shriiio, paved 
with bliick niar])lo,»irf J 1 i feet scpiaro. In the baek wall is an image 
of Parvati, and in K'l\o ^’('st wall are twr> images of Ganpati and 
Revaji. In the centre) of a basin, jaladfinri, rather far back in the 
shrine, is a fonr^foet high Huy of the kind called self-born, svayambhu, 
Intho])(niit of the liny are some iron nails driven into it, according 
to the local story, by Ahi-ud-diii Khilji (1295 - 1315).^ • « 

On the site of this modern tem])lc there stood an^johlcr build^jyj^ 
one of whose stones is said to have borne an inscription to the effect 
tluit it was built by the Kt'r.s of (Jholay, 'hhis stone has disappeared,' 
but among tliu Kers, who arc now a Mnsalman clan, the story that 
tliv'ir forefathers built the temple still ynnaiii}?. At the time of 
rebuilding the teTn])1o (1820) tlie foundation of the east wall was 
kept and it was enlarged on the' west. The change »o altered the 
position of the liny tliat it Avas no longer under the central lotus. 
This was stiid to l)o onn ions to tlio ruler, and in 18G3 (S. 1920) 
IM^p Pragnialji^ when he visited the temple/ ordered a silver canopy 
to bo placed over the liny. By the Kao^s death t]jo work was 
stayed Before the plans were finished. In ancient times the temple 
priest was a devotee of tlio oar-slitting or KanphiULi sect.* But tor 
flixteen successions the office has bc(iQ in thOj^h/inds of Atits. The 
yearly revenue from lands granted by tl;e Kadlind others, one of whom 


> JuIion*s Hiouou ThsiJig, 303. 
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is said to havo been a Musalin^an, is about £791 (30,000 Icoritf). 
The h*oIy man iiSed to live at Dhuniiy three inil( 3 s cast of K(?teshvar, 
then a flourishing town of 0000 souls, lie is said to have moved to 
the present spot^in the fifteenth century, when the Krahmach^tri of 
Niirdyansar established his power. 

Close to the chief •ICoteshvar shrine is a sinalloi* temple, built by 
the same men and about the s ho time in hononr oF Kalyancshvar. 
From the fort a paved causeway twelve feet broad and used as a 
pier* by country craft, runs out for 520 fec't. At the end is a 
square reservoir fillcl by every high tide, avIku’c Hrlindns perform 
the shrdtMh ceremony and bathe.. On the noddle of tlio pier is a 
square platform, Icniha, on which is built* the temple of Nilkauth, 
now known as vSaranoshvar, facing the west wtfh fi, porch and a small 
Musalnian dome. It is said to have been ongiiially built in tho 
thirteenth century by God Unni# who hacl conu3 to marry Ra Kanoj, 
but some differenco ^irising-, she wont to Sind and married 
Lakba Ghurara. It was rebuilt by Mahakunvar, wife of Desalji I. 
(1718-1741), aTid repaired by Ksliatri Jetha. and Sundarji Sliivji. 
It was again, in 1857, rcipairod by Gosai Dolatgtirji Revagar 
Kunvargar at a cost of abopt £200 (7800 liorls). ^ 

Across the Kori from J<'<)teshvar, iJ)oiit nine milfj^s to tho 
north-west, is the tomb of Ra. Kanoj built in 1773 (S. 1830), twenty 
feet long by sixteem broad and twenty-eight high, with one large 
central and four corner domes. Ra Kanoj is said to l)o tho son 
of the daughter of Ra Rlia hit, chief of Ujairf, wdio, abftut the end 
of the ninth century, in a light wi,th a Musalman ai'fuy, was killed at 
Sekot a small for# half a niilo north-east, of Narayiinsar. The priests 
of the shriiio used to be sailors of tho Blij^diik. caste, now they aro 
Jats.^ 

Kotha'ra, in south Cutch about twelve miles south-east of 
Jakhau with 3G73 iuhabitauts, is a ]u*osporous town with a very 
good ginls^* school, now handsome dwellings, and a well-to-do 
class of traders, who, natives of Cutch, have made money in 
J4»5f^ay, ZauftiWir, and other trade centres, and brought it back 
to spend in their own land. 33ioy keep up the credit of tho 
proprietor of tho village by lending liini money; they found and 
endow schools, biijld temples, dig wells and ponds, and in .Bombay 
fashion, ra, iso high dwellifigs gaudy and staring with overhanging 
verandahs, glazed windows, gay shutters, and tihxl roofs.^ In this 
village was fiTiislied in 18(51 (S. 1918) the richest of modern Cutch 
temples. Of £40,000, tho whole cost of the building, one-half was 
giveu by Shah Velji Main and the other in equal shares by Shah 
Keshavji Ndyak and Shivji Nensi, OsvjII Vanias of Kotklra now liwiffg 
in Bombay, ff his temple, dedicated to Shautimitli the sixteenth of tho 
Jain saints, was, jftcr the style of one in Ahinodabad, built by Cutch 
workmen binder the superintendence of Salat Nathu o£ Sabhrai, 
Through a very rfelmjiwo-stcjl’ied entrance^ gate, an outer yard. 


» Bo»i. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Series). 25, 27, 29, 
2 Col Blarlbii’s Tour iii^utch (Feb, 1878), 22. 
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Chapter XIIL RiiiTountlcHl by buildings set apn;i’t for the use of priests, opens 
Places of Interest. availed quadrauglo with a shrine in oaeh wall. the 
^ coiitnj of the (jiifulranglc, on a plinth six foot nine inehes high roachod 

oTiiAKA. lliglit of fiFteen steps, is the temple, 78 f(‘et long 09 wide 

and 73 i- high, supported on three >sides by rich two-storied domed 
porches. I’he domed hall, manihtpy I'iscs in two stories, and over tlio 
sliriuo is a sj are with richly carved 'figures, niches, and mouldings, 
Tusid(‘, the Jiall, maudup, surrounded by aisles or verandah8j!%ith 
a richly (U^signe(l pav(nnent of diflerent coloured marbles, has twenty- 
two ])iliisti‘)'s, and sixteen pillars, and a dome supported on eight 
pillars with foiled arclk^s and struts. In sale of a wall, chiefly formed 
of twenty pillars richly ca:’ved w'iili flowers, leaves and creepers, is 
tliu shrine, w'luM'e. siipporled on eitli(‘r side by seven small figures, is 
a Jargt'. ijinigo of Sbantinatb (*i*owmt‘d w'ith a golden crown, and seated 
cross-legged (jii a richly cai v<‘(l marble tliron(>. The upper story of 
the iiall, reached by sPjno stej)s from Ibe south-Avest porches, has a 
corridor with rich shrines each ^-ontaining a. largo marble sitting 
imago. IfeloAv tlu^ ball tliero is an nndcu’groiind shvino, with about 
tAveniy-live l:r.'ge wliitcMuarblo ligurc'S with ])recious stones lot into 
tbo ey(‘s, eliesis, a^’d arms, jfesides the underground shrine there 
is a secret cellar especially ])r(*pared agaihst a time of trouble.^ 

La'kauiya. La'kadlya, a walk'd tr)Wii twelve jnih's from Vond, is said to have 

been setth'd about 300 years ago (l57tS) by (Vvals from Kanthkot 
and Katariyau The town has a saint known as tho Lakadiya Pir, 
W'ho has a eloth-covc'n'd tomb, 331 feet long by three broad, and a 
tower, Forty-four feet high and thirty fc'et round, crowned Avith a 
domed cjinopy.’ » 

•c ’ i 

Lakiipat. Lakhpat, called aft('r If no Lnkha who ruled in Sind about the 

middle of tlio tliirt('entli eeiitmw, in north latitude 23° 49' and oast 
longitnd(' 08 It)', is a, town of 2b()0 iidiabitaiits in tho extrcjiio 
nurth-wesf of (hitch oh tlie left bank of the Kori river, -iiQventy-ono 
miles norlh-w’c'st from Pdmj.'^ In a barren ])lain of bare limestone 
rock, tiu' tow(TS and Avails of Ijaklipat stand high rnul iirjpti*«ig, * 
InsidfUlio Avails the Imddlcd ])ovcrty-strickcn house's fill less that 
half the space. VV(‘<tAAnnl lies a Avido stretch of mud and w%ater 
hi Avhicli, al)out a mile and a half off, on a slightly raised mud 
heap, is the lauding ])la,c(j. AVithin histo^dc times Lakhpat has bad 
only • le very short ]»eriod of prosperity. Kateli M uha.mmrul,abput tho 
close of the eighU'enth eemtury, enlaj’ged arid rebuilt/ its wall, and 
here for a. time great part of tlie tra,de ef fSind centred. Though ho 
thought it one f»f the chief iipports of Ids power, Lakhpat declared 
dust Fateh M iihammad Avhen lie opjiosed the Kao in 1804. A foAv 
years later (1809), thci commandrnt of tho fort, Mohim Miyan, drove 


* Bom, Cov. Sel. CLTI. (New .Scries), ]0 - 2J. 

- The tower wiis built by .Vwleja DevAji in 1759 (S. ISlb). Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (Now 
Series), 02. . 
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out tho agents of/Hansr&j and ^governed the towA on his own 
aocottiffc.' In 18f8 Lakhpat had lS,000 people* and yielded a yearly 
revenue of £6000 (Rs. 60,000). I|i 1826, when visited by Dr. Burnes, 
there were not /nore than 6000 inKabitants, consisting chiefly of 
mercantile speculators from other countries and families of Hindus 
dijyen from Sind. The walls were in good repair, but the houses 
were ruined and diS not fill one-third of the area.* In 1851 all 
toade had left the town, and it has since remained poverty-stricken 
and half deserted*^ ^ 

The fort is an irregular polygon, defended by round towers and 
built of hard brown stone. The walls are of ct^naidcrablo height but 
not thick.* fixee^t the fort the only objest of interest is the tomb 
of Gosh Muhammad, a Syed of Lakhpat, half -Jiluaal man half-Hindu 
in his customs, who was believed to have supernatural power. 
Dying in 1865, his .brother BAva^Mita or Sa Sahelt, from contributions 
made by Gosh Muhamms^^s followers, began to build a tomb. This 
tomb, of black stone, on a platform fifty-four feet square and 
seven' high, rising in a conical dome 63 feet 3 inches high, is 
octajjmal in shape, with four side doors arched and richly carved, 
and the .walls decorated with patterns of flowese and leaves, Inside,* 
the floor is paved with white and bikek marble, and the grave 
is covered with a white mafble canopy. •On the walls arc passages 
from the Kurdtf.* It is still unfinished. • 

madh, or Ma'ta’io Madh, a village of 250 houses, in north 
latitude 23® 32^, about fifty-five miles north-wesi^ of Bhuj apd twenty- 
four south-east of Lakhpat, lies surrounded by hilljj on both banks 
of a small stream. | Interest attaches to Madh as the chief seat of 
the alum manufacture, and as the head-quarters \)f tho Kdpdis, a 
sect of some local religious importance. making of alum 

some account has been already given. ^ The pits arc on the north 
and east of tho village on the bank of a small stream.® In a doll 
near tho village is a temple of Ashdpura Mata, lb this deity, 
the household goddess of the Eao of Outch, a temple is said to have 
been built in tLC beginning of the 14th century by two Karad 
Ajo and rimagor, ministers of the father of Lakha Phuldni. 
This, destroyed by the earthquake of 1819, was rebuilt in 
1823 (S. 1880) by Brahma-Kshatri Sundaiji Shivji and Mehta 
Valabhji. The temple is 58 feet long 32 broad and 52 high,* 
and, except that it has passage for walking round the god, 
is much tho same as the teinple^at Koteshvar, The imago in 
the shrine is^a red-painted rock, about six feet high and six 


> HamilWa Description of Hinduatto, 1.597. ^ 

* Trans. Bom. lit. Soo. II. 231. This doesjAot agree with Hamilton s 1®®)) 
account (Dos. of Hin, I. 607), * only half inhabited with, exclusive of sdldier^ ft 
population of not over jOOO sopls.* MacA^rdo’e account is more likely to be coireoi. 

® Dr. Burnoi’ Visit to Court ^ Sind, 6, 6. 

« Trans. Bom. 6eo^. I 
B Dfisenn 


(1300-^62), 61. 

^ Hamilton’s Description oHftiQfiusUn, 1. 697* • 

• Bom, Gov. SeL OUl. (New Seriei),%l. ^ 

» Col. Barton’s Tour in Cutch (f’ebruary 1878), 11. In 1827 it had 220 hOWW and 
a population of J021 souls, A. Bumes* MS. 1828. See page 19. 

^ Sir A. Bumes’ MS. ISig, 
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Chapter XIII. feet broad at the base, narrowing to a point in a shape with 
some rough likeness to a human form. It is sdd to havfe come 
from Jashod in Marwdr. Here every year during the Navardtra 
the Rao« offers a sacrifice 6i seven male buffa^oes.^ Connected 
A TA NO adh. temple are two classes of people known as Bhuvds tad 

Kapdis, who, though now very different, are Sjftid to be sprung from 
two brothers. The Bhuvas, though not devotees, enjoy the temple 
revenues and live a life of ease in the village. They (1827) 
marry, wear long beards, and eat with all except the lowest castes. 
The Kapdis are. devotees who do not marry, wear no hair on their 
faces, and eat only ^arnong themselves. According to .their own 
account, they came from (lujardiu about 1800 years age,, and of this, 
they say, they had evidence as late as the battle of Jara (1762),,whcn, 
leaving their villages, they lost theirrecords. They are chiefly Lohdnas, 
but all, except outcastes, are allowed to join. About 200 years 
ago the succession to the headship of the monastery was disputed, 
and, on reference to the B>&o, it was decided that one of the ciaimants 
should be head or Baja, and the other with the tttlQ Bordsi bo head 
elect. This/justom las ever since been kept up. The Baja and 
all, except twenty-fi^e Kdpdis, live in one court and take their 
meals together. The B.ov&si with his ^ twenty. five disciplos lives 
separate, but receives eve^'y necessary )f life from the Baja's house. 
If the Bor/lsi dies the eldest of his disciples succeeds. If ,thc Raja 
dies the Rordsi succeeds and the eldest of, the Rdja's disciplos 
becomes Rordsi. The Edja is treated with much respect and has 
the privile?go of recuivinrg the Edo of Cutch sitting. They are a 
well-to-do community owning the^ villages of Madh, Nctra, Murch- 
banu, Kotda, and Dedarani. These revenues aifti the gifts of rich 
pilgrims enable tho'i 1.' feed every man, woman, and child of any 
caste or religion tliat passes through their village. 

On the to]) of Jdgora, a hill about two miles to the north of 
Matiino Madli, in a small cavo entered by a narrow opening, is a 
rough red coloured stone. This, the Jdgora Ashapura, is ^^isited by 
Vanias who come and stay three nights. A bituminous earth found 
in the hill is burnt before tlie goddess. The smell* >s .nnsavoui^bivt 
it pleases the goddess, as it is produced from the body of a giant or 
Daitya whom sho slew. On a hill to the north-east is a second 
jteraple to Ashdpura built by a Kapdi in 1743 (S, 1800). Near the 
village is another shrine, the temple Of Chdehara Mata. The lower 
part of the building is hewn out of a sandstone rock, and the. roof is 
supported by rough carved pillars. Except by a larrup always kept 
burning, the inside is unlighted. From the same rock a stream of 
water falls into a twenty feet square pool with flights of steps. It is 
to twftnty feet deep, and the watori which is charged with 
salts of sulphur, is used for bathing, washing clothps, and in the 
manuf^ture of alum.* 

Majal or Majal, or Manjal, a village soventoon miles west oi^Bhuj, has, 

Manjal. about two miles to the north-west, in a lowcQ^^itry surrounded by hills 


' Bom. Gov. Sol. CLII. (New Series), 40. * 

* Bom. Gov. Sel CLII. (New Series), 40, 41 i MacMurtlo, Traijp. Bom. Lit. Soc. III. 

m. * • * 
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and overgrown with bushes, the ruins of Punvaranogad, Padhargad, 
or Patau, stil I showing traces of having once boon a large well-peopled 
city. Here, in 1830, a great number of Indo-Sassanian coins were 
found buried in apopper vessol.i The ‘walls, 2385 yards round, are 
easily traced, though all the masonry, except one narrow gateway on 
the west, has gone to decay,? Within the walls are the ruins of two 
palaces, a mint, and a temple of Mah&dov, all of stone without any 
trace of wood. Instylethoyclo^«t>ly resemble the Kara ruins. Pun- 
varaaogad's story is that it was built about a thousand years ago (8 78) 
by one Punvar sou of \Jhda or Ghav, the chief of Kora in Catch,® 
Quamlliiig with his family, Punvar, whoso chiof chamctoristic seems 
to have boopp cruelty, resolved to found a city and call it after his 
own name. When the city was finished, the architect was rewarded 
by having both his hands chopped off ijiat ho might not do work like 
it for any one else. Soon after, seven dpvotees^rcnowned for their 
virtues and miracles came from BRim-Sham (Anatolia and Syria), and 
settled in a high hill nehr Punvaranogad. Hearing of their fame 
Punvar’s childle^ queen had an uhdergi'ound passage dug from the 
palace to the devotees* hill. Helping them in the service of their god 
Yaksh, or J akh, she after six months prayed them to ask tne god to give 
her a spn. But, for her hu^band*s amsf until a sacrifice was offered 
in the palace, the prayer coujd not be grafted. By the underground 
passage tho holy men entered the palace and were perfoi;piing their 
rites wheji Punvar, hearing there wore strange men in the women's 
rooms, forced his wayfn, seized the devotees, and set them with bare 
feet to tread out corn in a threshing floor bristling with harrow-spikes. 
Pitying their sufferings a friendly barber offered tcfc take the place 
of one of thorn, wllile he wont to* call Yaksh to Jhoir aid, Yaksh, 
from western Asia, heard the prayer, and, w^Vjm earthquakfe that 
shook tho hills, appeared with seventy-one^ brothers and a sister, 
Sayari.^ Called on to give up the holy men, Punvar refused and by 
the help of the gods^ and a magic amulet suffered •nothing from 
tho arrows of Yakah's brothers. Then S^yari, taking the form of a 
mosquito, "^bit Punvar on the arm so that bo drew off his amulet, and, 
in tl^sioge, a^stone felling from the roof broke- his head*. Yaksh 
t;ursea the town ffnd it has since lain desolate.^ 
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Another story is that in t]lie eighth century of the Christian eza. 
King Punvar oppressing^ the Sanghars, they sought the aid of somet 
foreigners from we^orn Asia. Bevonty-two horsemen come, and, 
establishing themselves on a hill three miles from Punvarfinogad, took 
the fort and kHled tho chief. Tho Sanghdrs named this hill Kakad- 
gad in honour of the strange leader Kakad, and, out of respect for 
tho saviours, called them Yakshas after the feir-skinned horse-riding 

^ 

• • 

* Prinsep, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. IV. 687. ^ Sir A. Buniei|; MS. 1828. 

3 Punvar i^like moiA Cutoh^utiquities alosely connected with lAkha Phuldni the 
Rustem and Arthur of the province. 

* Several of tho hills their ilhmes from their ouaking before Yaksh and 

his brethren, Nando the sinker ; Dhralyo, the shaker ; Ldhhddiyo. unstable as water ; 
and Addho Chini, the cleft. Another hiU was oMled Kdkadbit after the youngest of 
the seventy-two brotliers. • 

6 Sir A. Burfles’ J828. 
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demi-gods of that name.* In their honour the Sangh^rs made images 
of the seoventy-two horsemen, set them on a raiied platfoHn on 
Punvardnogad, with their faces towards the south, and instituted a 
a fair on the second Monda/ of Bhddrapad (September- October). 
This fair lasting two days is attended by about 16,000 pilgrims, 
mostly Cutch Hindus. Except the ^anghars, who are staunch 
devotees of the Yakshas and believe in no other gods, most of the 
pilgrims attend either for trade or pleasure. The trade, in rice, 
sugar, oil, almonds, cardamoms, pulses, cocoanuts, groceries, cloth, 
wood, bullocks, horses, camels, goats, sheep, coVs, buffaloes, and other 
articles, is valued at feom £5000 to £7500 (Rs. 50,000 - 75,000). 

The largo palace, upper storied and surrounding' an open 
quadrangle, about fifty-five feet square and twenty high, tastefully 
built of very large blocks of stone, stands on the north side of the city. 
The frout porch aii^l colonnade are ornamented with carving. The 
upper story and the very heavj^J stone terraced roof are each 
supported by eighty-four pillars, each pillar one block of stone, 
round, and with capitals carved ihto figures of men and animals. 
The small, or half-day palace, addho tdro^ for it was only twelve 
hours building, one storied, of stone, and with rather poor carving, 
is forty feet long^foy*^ thirty tihreo broad,. There are two rooms in 
the back with two verandiihs. The rot^f is a flat terrace of massive 
stone sla\)s, joined with dove-tails of iron and plastered with 
cement I J inches thick. It seeiiis to have stood in a garden watered 
by a well now filled with earth and stones ano overgrown with toees. 

In the centre of a platform, 7 feet 9 inches high 160 feet long 
and 41 wide, shinds a temple of Mahadov, 50 feet 9 inches long and 
22 feet 3 inches wide. In each corner of the platform is a small 
mined shrine, the ruined entrance and the porch is a 

hollow for sacrificial fire, (ignihind. The temple, facing tho west, of 
blocks of grey and black iron sandstone put together without 
cement, musbhavo stood about fifty feet high. The porch, 26 i feet 
long aud 18 wide, has 16 pilasters and 8 square, 12 feet high, pillars 
forming two aisles. In the brackets are figures of igeh ^nd lious. 
The dome has fallen, but an upper floor, with rosettes in the middle 
of the ceiling and a cornice of creeping plants cul' iif the stdn8, i» 
entire. Above the lintel are large figures of musicians. The upper 
purt of the shrine has fallen and been rebuilt. Near the temple are 
""some tombstones apparently of later date, but without any writing. 

M - , 

^ According to both nrdhman and Buddhist writings the YakshAs are a class fo 
superhuman l)ciiigs, white, haudsume, abid mounted on horseback. c, Mentioned in the 
Veds, they arc generally supposed to have been a Him.Alayan tribe with whom the 
Aryans liad dealings, during, or soon after, theft* entry into India. AVho the Cutch 
YakshAs were is doubtful, l air horsemen from the west, tho fact that their traces 
•romnin only on the coast would seem to show that they came by sea. Tliis excludes 
ff^n the humbdi? of possible YukshAs, the Greeks (3& B.c.), the Ynotchi or Indo- 
iSkyfcliia^s (lOOn.c. - IOOa.d.), and the dYhite Huns (500 A.D.). fThero remain tho 
^mans of tlm first, the Persians of the sixth, and the Arabs of tho oigfith centuries. 
The Komans may be rejected. Their in^ion is doubtful aLid they could hardly 
have brought horses. Arabs too seem unlikely. They would strike th<f Cutch people 
as ruddy not as white, and, by tlieir conquesft'of ^eir attacks on western 

India, the Arabs were too well known to bocon^o centres^of legend. It therefore seems 
probable that these YakshAs were the Persians who, at that time the chief 
seafaring nation in tho Indian seas, in the sixth cciAury. conquered the lower Indus, 
but did not settle withdrawing as soon as the local ruler agreed to pay tribute. See 
Koinaud’s Memoir Sur. ITndo, 125 • 127. t' e ^ 
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At some distance west of the fort are two ruined Mah&dev temples. Chapter XIIL 

They^aro said •to have been built by Dhedjs or Meghyfils, but Places of Interest, 
tho richness of the sculpture and the size and stylo of the materials Majalof 

\inake this doubtful. One of them, of the same stone as the ‘ half-day Manjau 

fJalaco/ stands on a platform 70 feet long 50 wide and 15 high^ 
buHt of largo blocks ornamented with bands of carving and with 
a ruined slirine at each corner.. In front of the central shrine were 
two domed porches, one of which is still standing. In this porch, 
ten .feet high pillars support a dome of excellent workmanship with, 
under its centre, a saSred fire hollow, agnikuniL The shrine, with a 
richly carved doorway, is ten feet square. The other temple, smaller 
and standing on a platform twenty feet broad, is all in ruins.^ Of 
tho mint the only trace is alow stonewall enclosing a space of 120 by 
80 feet. Inside of the enclosure is admail bhilding apparently once 
a temple.® . ^ • 

Ma'ndvi, or the mart, als^ called Maska Mdndvi from a village Ma'ndvi. 
close by, and in old times known as Raipur or Riydn, in north latitude 
22^* 49' and '^t longitude 69*20', a port of much trade and a 
population of about 35,000 souls, lies on the right ban^ of tho Bukhi 
creek about a quarter of a mile from tho sca,«S^J0 miles north-east of 
Bombay, and thirty-five «outh-east <fE BhujT^^ong the coast tho 
land is constantly changing, the winddpaising tho loose sands into 
shifting dunes, ahd tho sea in one place eating away tho land in , 
pools and lagoons, in another throwing it back in sand banks. 

Inland the conntrjr is lowlying and bare with waving sand hills, 
and close to the town are large stretches of rich green fields well tilled 
and watered. Outside of the ^rong handsome tdwn walls are two 
suburbs, the ivfAmg quarter or New Saraya, stl;^tching to the shore 
on the west of the Bukhi, and the Old Spniya or seafaring quarter 
on tolerably high ground on the river^s eastern bank. Square in 
fonn tho town is surrounded by a strong well built wall about twenty- 
six feet high, three to four broad, and 2740 yard^ round. It is 
strength o:;^cd by twenty-five bastions, varying in height from 
thirty -four to forty-four feet, the largest of them at the south-west 
seflpng as ajiffht-house. There are three gates and two wickets. 

^ The walls suTOrad much from tho 1819 earthquake, and, though 
repaired, are still cracked in many places. Outside, on the north, runs 
a watercourse dry except during the rains, and to tho north-east a^d 
west, hedges and #rees grow close to the wall. 'J'o tho south-west jind 
along the river bank .the ground is open. Inside of the walls tho 
streets are qjirrow, crooked, and dirty. Many of the houses are well 
built and roomy, two or three stories high, with terraced roofs and 
richly carved ornaments. In other parts tho dwellings are poor, 
crowded huts of mattiiig and bamboo. Mandvi is well suppjjjid 
with water from wells, many of them inside tho to^n, and f^in a 
largo lake to tho west. Its c8ol and even climate isr a most 
hoalthM change from# the dry ^land heat.® * 


and B6abre«BUB. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soo. XVL 312* 

• • • • 


> Bom. Gov.SeLCLII. (Few Series). 19 . ^ *Sir A. RimesIMS. 1^. 

• Col, Barton ; Hamilton’s Desenption of Hmdustdb, 1. 596 ; Mrs. Postans* Cutoh, 
S. For a coast town Mjlndvi it very free from lulls between tlie blowing of the land 
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At the Kfotha gate the bod of the Buhhi creek is about 400 yards 
wide. Ihit, except in times of flood, the part next the town is^ry, 
sandy, and hard, easily crossed by carts. Though the ordinary 
channel docs not cover morothah one-half of the bed of the creek, at 
spring tides it is deep enough to allow vessels of seventy tons (200 
kkdndis) to come within 500 yards of the town. Near its mouth the 
creek naiTOWsto 100 yards, and the entrance is difccult, stopped by a 
troublesome and shifting bar, except for a few months after a flood. 
During the fair season, August to May, though square - rigged 
vessels and steamers have to lie and dischai’ge fix the roadstead about 
two miles from the shore, native craft up to about 107 tons (300 
kltdndis) enter the croek.^ * During the stomy season ^t,hc port is 
entirely closed. 


The question of improving the Mandvi harbour for yeara 
occupied the attentionfof the late Edo^ In 1875 plans, draxvn up by 
Mr. Jagannath Sadashiv who had much experience in building the 
Kurrachee breakwater, were approved by Mr. Ormiston, chief 
engineer of the Bombay Port Trust, and sanctioned by ihe Eao. 
^ ^riie works wh^n finished will be known as the Prince of Wales 
Breakwater, They cft^oist of a breakwater of concrete blocks, starting 
from high-water mark at 500 f6ot to the west of the present cufitoiii 
house, si retching in the direction of 10“ west of south for 1350 feet, 
^,and built wiA a radius of one and a half miles, thfl general direction 
making an angle of 56“ with the axis of the heavic^^t seas. At extreme 
low tide the outer end will be two feet under water. Besides being 
a brcakwatci* the work Vill bo a landing pier available on either side 
as the wind blows,‘^and when wanted^it will be leasy to make slopes- 
or stairs for passenj^rs and for landing or shipping cargo. It is 
proposeef to raise the t%p l:)f the pier to extreme high-water level. 
On the east side of the harbour, to guide the river floods straight out 
to sea, a groin of rubble masonry with concrete foundations will 
sUirt from high Water mark under Old Saraya and stretch 1300 feet 
to ordinary low water limit. At the inner endof the groii^^a clay 
bank, twenty feet broad at top and with slopes of three to one, carried 
biick to the high ground on the left bank of the rivqf, pre^^iyt 
tlie flood waters escaping eastward inside the groin. On the right 
bank of the river, as a wharf and to guide the waters in times of 
flqpd, it is proposed to build from the landing-place gate 2500 feet 
seaward, a rubble masonry wall filling in behind fixe wall a belt of 
land on an avera^ about 150 feet broad. It is also proposed to 
extend the wharf 700 feet towards the sea, so that, at ^i^dinary' low 
tides, the end will lie in the water and a ^hipping basin be formed 
between the pier and the b-^eakwater. This scheme is estimated to 
cr.i^. nearly £80,000. If necessary, at an# additional outlay of 
£60,ff00 the br&kwater can bo carried 2170 feet further.* 

Populatimi. Of the population of Mandvi the most important classes are the 
traders and seamen. The traders, chiefly Bttdtias 4nd Y^lis, are 
prosperous and well-to-do, many of tliem harigg;.4nadG fortunes in 


Col. Barton. 


The Albert Edward Breakjral^r (1976), 9,10. 
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Bombay, Zanzibar, and Jedda. Of tlio crows who trade to Arabia Chapter XIIL 
and ^Africa soiioo are Musalmans/ but most are Hindus* Xhe pilots. Places of Interest 
many of whom are llajputs, arc famous for their skill and daring. Ma'ndvi. 
Many of them l^avo quadrants and Can tell the latitude by sun and 
polestar, and the longitude by dead reckoning.^ 


Mdndvi, or Raipur as it is still properly called, is a very old place 
of trade. Of the history of ^he old town, about two miles to the 
north of the present,site, nothing has been traced. The story told 
of it, that, on account of the stinginess of its people to some powerful 
devotee it was overthrown and covered with earth^and ashes, is told 
of many •other ojd Gujarit cities. The present city dates from the 
close of th^sixteenth century (153l, S. 1#38). It was, with the help 
of a Jlh^itia named Topan, established by Ra^Khengarji, the founder 
of Bhuj and the first Jadeja ruler of lihe whole of Cutch. Though 
at times greatly harassed by pigites, Mamdvi w9uld seem to have soon 
become a place of considerable trade. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century Rdo Godji (1 260-1778), a great patron of traders 
and seamen, did much for the town, making a palace and a dockyard, 
and personally superintending the building of ships* One, built in 
the Mandvi yard and manned and commandoii^tiroly by Cutchmen, 
sailed safely to England ^and back fb the Malabar coast. At that 
time (1780), there ^is said tft have beeu^ fleet of not less than 400 
vessels, chiefly the*proporty of rich Mdndvi merchants.*^ < 

After the first Unsuccessful attempt to seize Rdo Rdyadhan 
(1781), Mandvi, under Ramji Khavas, tl^ow off its allegiance to the 
central authority. Two years l^tor Ramji Khavas was, on paying 
tribute, allowed to keep the town. Again refjising to pay tribute, 
the town was, by the merchants, made ovjj? Fateh Muhaminad. 
Soon after it passed to his rival Hansraj, who, in 1809, entered into 
an engagement with the British providing, among other terms, that 
an English agent with a guard of forty men shoirid be stationed 
at Mandvj. Immediately after, in 1809, Hansraj died, and tho 
agreement was never carried out. He was succeeded by his brother 
Tojfti.rsi, whc^su^essfully resisted an attack by Fateh Muhammad. 


In 1813 Mdndvi, or as it is written Madi, is described as largo 
and strongly fortified, the houses indifferent chiefly of mats and 
bamboos. It h^ a considerable commerce with the Britiifh 
settlement of Bombay, %iany of whose merchants had agontS at 
Mandvi. There was some trade, with tho Persian Gulf. Its chief 
export was if rather low class cotton.^ During the following years 
Mandvi would seem to hav(? greatly advanced. Captain MacMurdo 

describes it, in 1818, as having 50,000 inhabitants, and a considera^ 
inland trade with Marwar and Malwa. In spite^ d the bar,^^fer 
which no lachen boat of more that# 35 tons (100 khmdis) co^ld pass, 
it had a brisk sqp. trad^ with Arabia, Bombay, and the Malabar coas^ 
employii^^ upward^! 800 boafs of from 14 to 178 tons (40-500 
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ToS’s ***• ^ ’ Mburn’s Oriental Commerce, 1. 149. 
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Chapter XIIL klidndis), and in port and town dues yielded a yearly revenne of 
Flaces of Interest ^l^out £25^000 (Bs. 2^50^000). The chief exports were cottosr and 
cotton silk, mashru, cloth, coarse piece-goods, alum, and butter. The 
imports wore, from Daman add Malabfir, dates, c^ocoanuts, jpain, 
and timber; from Mocha, bullion j and from the African coast, ivory, 
and rhinoceros horn and hides.^ In 1823, when visited by Tod, 
Mandvi was sharing in the ' universal stagnation of commercial 
enterprise,' and was suffering specially from the stoppage of the 
slave trade. Still there were (January 8rd) in the creek ^nd 
roadstead two or three hundred vessels, one of them three-masted 
belonging tothe*Rd,o. •Among them were the African and Arabian 
traders. About twenty o:^ the African fleet averaging 214 tons 
burden (600 khdndis) provided with cannon, ainCe tho overthrow by 
the British of the Joasmi piratc^p of the Arabian coast,® used only for 
salutes, were manned by mepy, nimble, and well knit Sidi sailors. 
The Arab trading craft, ^ probably fLnclianged since the days of 
Ilairdm (1000 b.c.),' with enormous stretcBes of canvas hung on 
yards large enough for tho main sail of a first rate East Indiaman, 
were dark in colour, their stems hung with hundreds of earthen 
jars, tho sailors' ventures. The chief exports were cotton ^ in 
round well pressefP Mies,' eoarse cottqp cloth, sugar, oil, and 
butter. The chief imports i^oro, from thg Malab&r coast, lead, green 
grass, copper, cardamoms, popper, ginger, bamboos, teakwood, 
musk hastiwi, ochres, dyes, and drugs. From tho Persian and 
Arab coasts, arcca-nut, rice, cocoanut, dates llry and fresh, silks, 
and spices, and fi*om Afric^. I'hinoccros hides and ivory. The port 
dues were said tc yield a yearly revenue of about £10,000, and a 
house-tax a further sura of £2500.' Upwards of fifty bankers paid 
a yearly tax of £10,,ih^ richest being Oosais, who, joining trade 
with religion, had bran^ houses at Pali and Benares.’ 


Four years )atcr (1827, February 18th), Sir A. Bumes found 
the Mandvi river very small, the bod about 400 yards wide, but 
more than half on the west side dry except in the rainy season, 
tho channel on the east deep enough at spring tides to let vessels or 
rather boats of very heavy burden come within SOO yards df»4he ^ 
town, the creek narrowing to about 100 yards and deepening till, at ' 
high springs, it was twenty feet near the mouth. Outside was a daily 
kicreasing sand bank, that seemed as if artificial means would be 
wanted to clear it out. Largo vessels lay about tfireo miles off shore 
where was good anchorage, feoats lay anywhere from the customs 
house downwards. There wore 2l4 boats^ carrying oil*dn extensive 


JT^nclvi is s^id, and I think it very probable, to contam 60,000 inhabitants 
upwards of 15,000 of them BhAtiAs, 10,000 VAnids, 6000 BrAhmans, and the rest 
LohAnAa, ‘Muhammadaiifl, and low castes. 'Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. II. &30,231. 

3 Tho JoAsmia, who killed as well as robbed their captives, pleaded a double motive 
for adding murder to piracy ; " If we do ndS kill you, it will & said um stole your 
property, but did not capture it, and religion forbids our eating the bread of infidels, 
whom we spared when in our power*. Tm’s Western Is 

* Tod’s Western In^a, ^^-453. « 

* The details are ; belonging to H. H. the RAo, 6 ; tQ Sundai^i’s family, 7 1 to VAniAs, 

12 ; to BhAtiAs, 72 ; to LohAnAs, 1 ; to Kshatris, 20 ; to Memans, 2 ; to i^dAlAs, 75 ; 
to KhArvAs, 11 ; to VairAgis, 5 ; to KAgars, 3. ^ ^ * 
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tradg witl/zanzibar, Arabia, Maskat, Smd, and Bombay, some of Chapter ZIII. 
them starting fc)r nom])ay early in September or oven in •August, places oTintereet. 
The chief exports were cotton and, butter. The imports were, 
from the Kathhiwar coast, firewood and grass; from Sin<l, rice 
■ and salt [>etr6; from Bombay, sugar and Kuropo and China goods; 
from Malabar, wood, popper, and rice; and from Arabia, sulphur, 
dates, and honey. Tlie whol ' revenue was estimated at £2d,087 
(8,75,000 koria). The popiilati('n was ndurued jit 50,000 souls and 
/the Tiouses at 20,000. • But, in Sir A. Burues* opinion, there wero 
not more than 10,00(‘ houses and ;j0,000 peo|)le. Of the inhabitants 
two-thirds worejiindus, the Yfini4‘S so powerful that they pj-ovented 
the Musuliffans eating animal food, and stopped Ushing within a 
circuit of six miles. I^lvoii tlui (diicd streets wire nnri’ow, and beyond 
imagination filthy. .Kxce])t the palafe there was no house of any 
consequence. The people con^plalned traAe was dull. Jhit Sir 
A. Burnes doubted the«jnsticc of the complaint; tlie town was very 
busy, and there were a number of ucw boats building.^ 

In 1837 (Jannaiy), the streets Avero narrow, dirty, u^d ill-orderod, 

.but many of the houses were comniodi()us, some two or three stories 
high -with terraced roofs* and riehfy carved ornaments. The 
people, chiefly Vsuiias, Bn'S) mans, aud*1nisbandnien, seemed hard- 
Avorkiiig and cheerful, noticeably busy, welUt«>-d(), ami fairly dressed. ^ 

Veny tastefully and fancifully worked coLtoji cloth was the chief 
manufacture, and there were many boats making aiid mending. 

The sea trade Avas important. Cotton cloMi Ava*s the chief bxport, and 
the chief imports^ dates, coffee, d^^ied gvupos, antiiTiony, semia, and 
coloured mats from Aro-bia, and ivory and rliino^eros horn from tho 
African c(»ast^ Tho seamen Avore Catch pilot.-? aiiil Arab .sailors.*^ 

Tliree years later (1810) the cinuik Avas much obsiructod Avith In lg40. 
sandbanks, whicli, except in seusons of a In^avy rainfcil], hdfc only a 
small passage for boats of modcu’ato burden. There Wiis good 
anchorage half a mile from the shore. iMandvi Avas veny rich and 
busy, with a land trade to Pali ;ind other ])laces in Siiid, Jcsaliner, 

* Mai'war, an(f Gujarat, aud a S('a trade to tho iMalabrir coast, the 
Persian Gulf, the Bod Himi, and the African coast sometimes 
as far as Mozambique. 'The average yearly revtmiie from its 
eea aud laud cusknns AA^as about £25,000 (Ifs. 2,50,000). Abqu? 
tAventy boats sailed iweiy yeai* to Africa. Bxcopt two ol 285 tons 
(800 ‘fc/nmd(^), they varied in sizw from 53 to 02 tons (150-260 
klmtulU). A few were Arab boats Avitli Arab crews, l)iit most wero 
Cutch boats with Cutch crews, some Musahnans but indst Ihijputs. 

Tho trading season opemMl in the beginning of October and closed^ 
towards the end of May,'^ Avlion the boats cjunc back fTom Zanzttiar. 

Tho vessels (fngaged in this tj’adc,^nany of them very largo rwid well 
made, deiced, and carrying four ^irrouadcs, were known fts tho Suvali 


Ma'ndvi. 
In 1S37, 


In 1S37. 


» Sir A. Burnes* MS. 1827. * ^ Mrs. PosUins’ Cutch, 9-16. 

* Somotimes a SuvAli ship 8.aill to reach Mandvi before the stonny season sets in. 
In such cases they |top at taianka on the KAtliwwar coast ami, unloading there, send 
tho cargo in small boaS t* Mdndvi. Righteiied of its cargo the large vessel waits for a 
spiing tide and then runs into tho Mdndvi creek. Taylor\s Sailing Directory, 1 art 1., 
•342.347. ; • 
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fleet. Their aiTival was anxiously looked for and \Yas tlra subject of 
heavy bets. ^J'hc exports were cotton cloth, cotton, and brass in wire 
and rods.^ Clotli was the chief article, ihe loading varieties being 
•pankornsj unbleached cotton cloth from Marwar^ fcuWfei, a coarse 
JVbirwar cloth dyed black in Mandvi; bardui, a Mandvi made sail 
cloth j and ^ tlic grand article of export^ .vm Icapil.a, black cloth made 
at Mandvi from English thread and dyed with indigo. Of cotton there 
were cib<»ut IbO bags chiclly from the coast, kdnthi, district of Catch 
and Kiithiawar, and about JlOO mans of bras(s rods, a very interior 
article, were yeiudy exported. 1’hongh traders complained that 
American and Er(;nch coinpeth. 4 )n made it hard to gc^ the yearly 
imports oT ivory were lOO^tons i^ihOhlidndis), worth at Mandvi about 
£51)^300 (4000 lo 500(f korls a khdudi). In Africa ivory was received 
in l)arter for cloth^ and at ^lamlvi, (except a little worked into 
woinen^s oriuiinents, it was, in ]-(‘tnim for grain and co«arse cloth, 
taken by Cluirnns on ])ullock bark to Mili-^var. The other articles 
w’cre, a very cl(‘ar gum called (‘har/^lrn;: used in dyeing and varnishing; 
smiill quantities of rhinoc(‘r(»s hides and horns, the hides made 
into shields, fho horns into snufT boxes and knife and sword handles; 
about 100,000 cfn^oanuts ; ..forty bags ^ of bebdnuts ; sometimes 
niill(4', pulse, and oil-seeds ; and aljyays some gold in dust, or 
ingots, doljars or veiudians.^ & 

In 18o5 Mandvi is described as a large town of from 8000 to 
9000 hofises.^ In 1801 the popnlatlon was '^estimated at 40,000 
souls. A '•brisk trnd\^ wiMi Aval)ia and Malabar was carried on by 
country vessels Y)f from 11 to 17{3 tons (40-500 khdndis). There 
wore largo stores^of tinibc]* and much sliipbuilfling, two vessels, 

^ uniqite specimens uf having been lately launched.^ In 187ii 
the creek was said to bo less soi'viceabic than formerly. The 
anchorage foi' vessels of any size was on eighteen to thirty feet from 
1^ to miles south of the i)ort, and boats drawing more than nine 
feet could siddoin, even al ^ll(^ best time when rains haej^ cleared 
aw^ay the bar, pass up I lie croedv. With the Avest winds after February 
tlio liar liecame trouldesome, till in May a boat d^;awing sevoa or 
eight feel, had to bump over it to get into the creek. At the 
cl(jso of the season (May -dune) vessels running in carelessly took 
^tho ground and bumped till the tide ran out, and they could be in 
pyrt discliarged. In this way a dozen h^^ats wdro often destroyed, 
an! as many more had to undergo a tliorough repair.® 

In 1872, a dispute between the Vjinias and the MusaTmfin Bohorfis 
had so had an efT(»ct on the trade of the port that the customs 
receipts fell oft* by nn -o than £10,000.® In 1873 matters wero 


* There were 20 sorts of Mack cloth'’ distinguished chiefly by** the number of 
threads in the^wai'p. I'Juj twelve oiiiof kinds wero, hilif poatahf ianjere^ 

fhnvari^ hnjuiia, panrhpnfi, hohoriih^ rah'ivi^ fttihaittySind hikui, * 

2 Tr.iiis. Ih.ni. (^eog. So*-. III. (1839-40), 17eh-174. 3 Bom. Gov. Sel. XV. 274. 

^ Chesson and Woodliall’s Miscellany, II. llfi. Thcfjtfc for a European to Bombay 
was from .C.5 to £10 and the Vroiglit from 6s. to9J*. a ton (Rs. 1 - H nhhdndi). 

® Taylor’s »Saihng Directory, Part I., 342. The trad© details are the same as those 
given by Mrs. 1‘ostans (1840). « 

® Ks. 1,. 3 1,920, 7'his was due to the displea^»urc of the pfindU' traders who were 
enraged with the R;io, hecaiise he, contrary to custom, had allowed the BohorAs to ride 
on horseback. Bom. Adm. Rep. 18(2-71', 149, 
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better, soit]^ of the customs dues wore lowered, tra^le increased, 
and ffwonty.two* vessels of from*17 to 204 tons (50 - 600 hhandis) 
wore built. Tho fleet of ManJvi boats numbered 244 ranging from 
17 to 178 tons (t'iO - 500 Iclutndis). Ift 1875 the mini her of vessels 
is returned tit 286 of a total burden of 13,719 tons (40,350 hhandis). 
Dui'ing the year tv^euty-sevon luid been built. There were J358 
arrivals and 1920 dejiartiires. ^J'ho exports were cotton, wool, alum, 
butter, garlic, and black cloth , the imports, w'ortli about four times 
as mueb as the exports, wore gre in, groceries, oilln^lu^s stores, cloth, 
paper, ivory, iron, and brass and copper wares. Besides the lociil 
coasting j;rado Mjindvi had trade conu(^eti4)ns with Kurrachee, 
Bombay, th# MaPabar coast, and (J?dcutta,,aud out of India with the 
Person Gulf, Aden, and Zanzibjir. '^riie cnstonis dues had fallen 
from £20,749 (lls. 2,07,490) in I874jb() £lcS,700 (Ihs. 1,87,000) in 
1875. In the next year they ag*jiiTirose,^ind in iS78, though slightly 
lower than in tho year l^efore, #ere at £20,861 (Rs. 2,08,610). The 
number of vessels was 260, twenty-one of theiri n(?w.^ Tho chief 
change in the* trade of late years has been the competition of 
steamers. Steamers have occasionally for niuny yeiys visited tho 
gulf of Cutch. But it was only in 1872-73 that Miindvi became a 
place -of call for a regular lino. Tlrtring the past season (October 
1878 -May 1879), vessels ct the British India lino called weekly 
at Mfindvi, and besides the port was from time to time visited by 
small coasting steamers. The steamer. tralHc is almost entirely in 
passengers. 

• • • 

Of objects of interest there is jn the town itself,* about 100 yards 
to the oast of tlie/liglit-house, in a densely pco])U*d part of the town, 
a large flat-roofed thrco-storicd mansion built by Rao Lakhpat 
(1741 • 1760) as a palace, «and now, by the kindness of His Highness 
tho Kao, set apart as a rest-house for British olfieers. In style it 
is extremely plain. Built of white stone in Mnropcfliu fashion, it is 
adorneiwith much rich carving of dancing girls, tigers, and roystering 
Dutch knaves, each holding a buttle and glass.- 

On tho south-west bastion of the fort is Ji light -house, showing 
a small fixed light, of the fourth oi*der, at cighty-iliree feet above 
high-water level, visible in all woatliers at a distance of from nine to 

ten miles.® • * 

• • 

Of.religious buildings there is the Vaishnav temple of Sundarvar, 
built by B6o Khengarji when ho founded the town in 1574 
(S. 1631). The plinth is covered about four deep with earth and 
mud. Pacing the west, the temple, built of sandstone, thirty-five 
feet high and with two *belts of caiwing round tho w#ll, is eptereoT 
by a domed liall, sabhdmaiidapj wth domed porches on three sides, 
and triangular pj'oiections on the square of the hall, mamlap, on which 
is a dom® sixteen feetin diametSr, supported by eight pillars, partly 

1 Bom. Adm. Ren. 1877-78. # 

^ The architect Simsing, who was brought up in Holland, on his return did 
much to improve Out^ manufacturer See above, p. 116. Mrs. Postans* Cutch, 14. 

3 Taylor’s Sailing Dir&tory, Part I., 342. 
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Chapter XIII. ociagoiiiil and partly round. Within tlio hall is an ohlol^g space in 
Places oflnterest. hcvclmi walls are nichc>s wifh holy water, * The 

shrine uiejisiiroK ten feet by eleven. On a stone stand, kamakhan, 
a wooden franit!, lined and covel'ed with silk, contain^ a richly dressed 
black basalt inuige of Sniularvarji. 

Jhintshvar. lu style like the temple of Siindarvar, bitfc larger and more 

richly carved is Jbineshvar’s temple, a stone building fifty -seven 
feet by F()rty-(;iglit, resbmjd to its prosoiit form after the 1819 
('artluiuake by Seth Siindarji Shivji. It jvonld seem to have 
Inioii built early ii^ the seventeenth century 1G27 (S. 1684), according 
to the loeal story, ])y KVunalKii sist(*r of Kao Khtirmalji (1585-1631). 
A siujill imng(j of VaglieslPvar, ])laced hy that lady in %he temple, 
shows signs oT the ronjih nsiige it met with at the hands of the 
Alnsjilmaii Kao Jl/iyacliiaii (17?H - I iSj;;}). The temple of Lakshnii- 
ntirayan, like but ricTier tlinn ihnl. oT ^undar\ar, was built by Seth 
n'opan, th(‘ rounder of the t(»\vn, about 1607 (S. 16t>f). The Haveli of 
Kaneliliodji Maluiraj, a V aishnav twun])le of the Vallabhmduaya sect, 
is a two-storied til(‘d bouse built voiuid a.n open lionrt like the 
, dwellings oF Aiaiulvi traders, it is nmch resorted to l)y Ehatias 
who go (luM’o to worship several times a day. 

OF IVliisalnian places of u'orshi]) 11ior(5 fjro two plain mosques, the 
Kajivali Masjid built in (S. 1665), imd the Jama Masjid built 
• * ill 1603 (S. 1660). ^Jh(* fJania Masjid is said to show signs of having 

once 1)0011 a Hindu ti*iu]»le. The domes were thrown down by the 
ear(li((uake • oF 1810. • In , leir ])Iaee a tiled roof has since been 
built. On the eoiist, west () iMandvi, e;ieli on the ciest of a sand 
bill, about loo Feetjiigliam iiseFuI'as land-inarkft to seamen, are 
two bufldiiigs, l*iv 'lanpisa a Mnsalnuiii tomb, about throe, and 
Assar Mata, a Hindu temple, about seviui miles From Mandvi.^ 

Morgad, about (Mght(*ou miles south-ivest of llhuj, a place of 
great antiquity* is said to have been Founded by Aliipat the son of 
yarjiantsinlia Cliavda, who, al ter the expulsion of the Chavd^i} from 
I’atan about 1H2, established himsedf in Ciitch, and, conquering about 
900 villages, made Morgad liis capital. Of this no trace remains, 
except perliajis in the name oF tlie Ulnivadko lako. 

Mundra, in nortli lalitudo 22° 50’ and cast longitude 69” 45*, a 
port toivu, with, in 1872, a pojiuhition of 7952 sowls, stands on the 
guff of Ciitch about twenty-nine miles sbuth-cast of Bhuj, half 
way between ]\ran(lvi cm tlio .west and Anjdr og the ’east. 
iSiuToiiiided by Avell ivatercd gardens, and cut oH* from 'its landing 
place by about a mile and a half of hinddy swamp, Mundra is 
^v/allcd and fortilied with twenty unserviceable guns. Great 
part*" of tlicf masonry of tlio town comes from the ruins of 
Bhadrm^ar, twelve miles to tho jfortli-east. Fortified* in 1728 by 


M0TidAT>. 


MtTifnnA or 
Muxka. 



^ Charmmrit j literally feet nectar, that is water in \rhich the feet ^ saints have 
boon W'asheil. iioin. (h»v. Scl. CLIJ. (New *Seri(^), 14. ^ • 

" Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII. (New Beries), 15-17 ; Taylor’s Sailing directory, 1. 341. 
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Sota, wa^iinsnccossfnlly atla^rkcd by R^o BharmoJji. In 1818 it is 
said to have hUd a population of 1200 souls and to liav^ yielded 
a revenue of £3000 (lls. 30^000). In 1855 it was in good re[)air 
and contained. 1500 houses. In* 1801 it was noted for potty 
carpets of stamped eotlou. Except For small country craft tlio 
channel was very^ difficult and Avas passable only at high tide. 
There is (1879) a considerable trade with KathiaAvjirj Cambay, 
Surat, and Bombay, the chief e ports laung cotton, castor seed, pulse, 
wool, and dyed cloth^ and the Lhi(3f im])«)rts, metals, timber, grain, 
dates, grocery, and piece goods. 11io mcrelijuds ar^ Avell-to-do, soino 
of them iptired and o, hers still in business. •At present ilui port has 
few conveuieneeS. 'I'lie creek calfed tliedbiklii is so lilled with silt 
that .vessels of more than 100 tons burden# cannot come near the 
landing place. It is proposed to opoii a road to IS'aA’imil a deep open 
creek, about seven miles west of Miwidrn.^ • Among objects of 
interest arc a very lar^3 and itajidsonn; two-sb)7‘i(‘d jvst-lionse bnilt 
by a Khoja of Bliadn^sa?*,^ and ^ canopy, chfuilra^ raised over the 
footprints, padnla, of a Jain liigli priest of the Anchal’^ order, 13.^ 
feet square inside, with a small s])ire over the unirhh^slab on Avliich 
the footprints arc engraved. The inside of I luMlome is neatly carved 
with a row of standing minficians. ThS outside of the dome is modern, 
but the screen wall, pilliirsj'and interior avo all old in Ihivieenth or 
fourteenth century's ty I o. As the inscription round t he Tool prints is ■ 
dated 1744, this tomjj is probably the hall, ruandapy of an (>ld temple. 
The front of the spir(‘, sUikhar^ over the niarble sl.'ib bears tho 
footprints of ilie Guru ITanssagar, tlie disciple of the (!inrn Jivaji, 
who went to llio^ods in Mnnjiuinsha vnd 10th fS.'1797 (1710 A.D.). 
Near this tomb is a memorial stom', rfp|)ar('ntly, from the 

figure of a ship carved on it, raised to some seafarer. At Banii 
about a mile fromMundra, enclosed in a small court, is a temple of 
Nilkanth Mahadev, or the blue-necked Shiv, Avith, at the right side 
of the shrine door, an ijiserij)tion dated 1007 (8.1721-). The /w/gf 
is oversfeadoAved by a large* sevain-hea-ded brass snake. It is said to 
have boon brought from the temple of Uiula at Bhadresar.® 

* . f 

Naliya;, m Abdasji, norih latiliule 2‘r to' and east longitude G8° 
51', four miles from Tera, Avitli a population of 523iS souls, is one of 
tho most thrivjng towns in west Cnteh. AV'alJctl and avcII built jt 
has a class of prospcroiis.^traders, some of them local dealers iupiocc- 
goods, hardAvare, and sugar, others j'utired luerchants Avho have made 
fortunes in Sombay or Zanzibar." * 

Na'ra'yansar, north larttude 23° 40' ami c.ast loijgtii.udo 08° 33', a 
village and place of pilgrimage on tho Kori entrance to I he greats 
western Ran, eighty-ono miles north-west from Bhuj wRh 950 infebit- 


' Trans, flom. Lit, Soc, II. 231 ; Bom. Oov. Sol. XV. 276 ; Chesson and Woodliall’s 
Miscellany, II. 122 ; Coloneh liartf)n. »■' 

2 Chosson and Woodhairs Miscellany, II. (1861), 121. » 

3 The four orders, g(u:hIid8,^ot the Jains about Muiidra are tlie Anchal, Tapa, 
Loka, and Khartar. 


* Burgess’ Arch.^Sur, Kep. 1874-75. 205. 
3 Taylor's Sailing Wetftory, 343. * 
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ants, is about halfway between Kotcshvar and the sea. It^tands on 
a raised plot of saudstoiie rock sepamted from the masnlanu by tidal 
swam])s which are covered at high water. The temples, the chief 
buildings in the place, are surro'nnded by a fortified .wall, outside of 
which cluai ei’ the villagers’ houses. It is connected with the mainland 
by a rather ruinous yellow stone causeway, about ^OUO feet long and 
fiftc'en wide, built in l8Gd by a Bombay Bhatia named Gokaldas 
Liladliar lYidsha, at a cost of about £2500 (1,00,000 horis). 


Njirayansar, with Koteslivar the only places in Ciitch visited .by 
pilgrims from other ■|)arts of India, was in* very ancient times 
famous for its great lakc^ This, agreeing with the account of the 
lake found by Alexandcir, ;vid ])(n'haps lasting till lift) ch^jige of the 
course of tlio Indus (g.l)out 1000), was in part renewed by the 
('arthcpiake of 1819. B(‘sicle tlve lake, .there wjis, from early times, 
a bmiple of Adinarayaii in /he village of 'Narayarisar. For long 
niKhn* priests of the Kanphata sect,*the templo was, about 1550 
(S. 1007), wrested fi'om tlumi by a Sanyasi or Atit named Narangar 
IVom Jnnagad. This Narangar made long and broad wornbankments 
, about the pool^mi obhnig sheet of water, 1056 feet by 990, divided 
by jKM'foriited stone ii-alls into a number of l)atliiijg places, and 
furnished on all sides except tlTo east withflights of stone stopsj and 
surrounded by rest-houses. -In a paved •eourtyard 1G4 feet by 62i, 
<• .approaeljed from tlu) lake by flights of stone sbejTs, and surrounded 
by a strong wall are seven stone temples, Vagheli Mahakunvar 
tlic wife of Ilao Jlesaiji (1718-1711), displeased with the Dwarka 
priests, after taking couusld with her Brahmans, determined to 
raise Nai’ayaiisar *lo be a i)hice of ,rival sanctity. ^ Accordingly, in 
1781, slij? first built i?hc* temples of Lakshminarayan and Trikamray 


in the same styl(3 as the Uwarka temples, assigning them the revenues 
of certain villages and the ])roceeds of certain taxes, and then those 
of Admai*ayan,^(TOvardlianriath, Bvarkanatli, and Lakshmiji. The 
bmiplc of 'rrikamniy, in style and shape resembling that at 
Koteslivar, 72 loot long G8J bi*o.ad and G1 high, stands on qr, 5 feet 


9 inches liigli })lati‘orm, and has three side porches with a largo one 
in the centi’O, all capped with domes resting on twelve feet high 


pillars. The central porch is 21 feet sc[uare, and each of the side 
porches 9 feet 9 in(;hes. The 1819 earthquake threw down tho 
central dome, ])ut it has since been rebuilt. The space between tho 
coniml dome and tho shrine is paved with #vhito and black marble. 
In the cast screen wall of tho sjirino is a marble plate witb an 
inscT-iption. Tlio doors are plated with silver. In the^ shrine, on 
a silver throne, stands a black marble imtige of Trikamray. Under 
tlio idol throne is a black luarblo figure of Vishnu’s eagle, garudj with 
'clasp^^d hands- kneeling on ono leg. Over fiio image of Trikamrfiy 
are forty gold and silver parasols, the offerings of devof^es.^ 


Tho other five temples built by Vagheli Mahakuivyar form, along 
with the more lately built temple oi Kalydnrdy, a row of s& domes 
supported by fourteen pillars, and for^-eight pilasters, with carving 
on tho bases, shafts, and capitals. Th(^ brackets are scrolled volutes 


‘ Thornton j Colonel Barton's Tour in Catch (February J87^, 1&; Bom. Gov. 
Sel. CLII. (New Sexiea), 22, 23 ; Burnes' Memoir on East B^nch Ol Indus, Bokhara,. 
111. 652. 
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and .the /de pjllars of one dome serve to support the Hntel of the 
next, and the con’espondinpr pillars of the next act similarly for the 
third dome.^ The temples at tlio tvip ends have screen walls under 
their domes with doors, but the rest luivo a common verandah with 
entrances in the front, tho space on the two sides of each entrance 
being closed with % screen of wooden lattice. Kach of tho temples 
has an inscription. Ijakshnr'’i's is without any special feature.® 
DvdrkanatVs or llanchhodji’s has a small shrine o})j)osito to it witli 
a large image of V'^^hnu’s vulture, holding a weapon whoso point 
impales a cobra.^ The third shrine, k) Covardliaifiuithjias nothing 
calling for reimyk.^ Tho fourtli,^to Admaravan, has a black stone 
pavement th the. gallery. Opposite it is li small lalely built shrine of 
GopaJji.® The last, to Lakslmiinarayan, has^ilvor-pla fed doors and 
an idol throne and canopy of silvof.® Tn a ^ line with these five 
temples is the temple of Kalyinray bidlt in 1828 (vS. 1885) by Rao 
Desa.lji II. The stone and wood frames of tlie (miraiico are richly 
carved, and the doors arc platcd^with silver m which flowers, fruit, 
leaves, and erdbpers are carved with Tniicli skill. The canopy of the 
god stands on a pedestal, and is siij^ported on four silver ])illars with 


1 Bom. Gov. Scl. GLTT. (New Sf ri('s), ^ 

* The folhAvin^; is fho translation of tlio inscription on the si r^cn wall of tho 
ahriue of 8hri Lakahmiji : ' Vroslration to tli(‘an^]»icioii.s doity (haiu-sh. V.iyheli Jk'ii 
Shri Mahdkunvar Ihli thctprincipal wife of the long-liveU iSIahar.lja lUo Shri J)esalji, 
who lives in the most lucky city of r.hiijna<»ar, and moijier ot the loMg-live<l princo 
8hri LAkhiiji, has huili tlie temple at N.uviyansar^and eslaldiahed the iflol of .Sliii 
Lakahmiji tiierein, on tho 5th of tlie <lark fortnight of Matj/i (th^sanie heiiig Sunday), 
in tho Sainvat year *1797, Shake year i(><)2 (1740 ,v.o.), \y»eri it was winter. 'Hio 
tcinplo has been built in the jiresenco of Setli Devkarn 1‘uiija, by kiingftr, Mulji, 
and Jagu.' Bom. Gov. Scl. CLII. (New Series), 91. 

* The writing on the screen wall of Kaiichhodji’s shrine ia : ‘ Prostration to 
Ganesh. Vdglieli Shri Mahiikniivar B.ii thopiindpal wife ot the long-lived ^MaliAnlja 
It.lo Shri Desalji, living in the lucky c'ity ot J.lliiijii;igdr, and niotl«-i of tlie long-lived 
prince Shri Lakhiijijhaa huili thia U-inple at iV.'irayaiisaraiid set up the idol of Kanohh<idji 
on Sundiw the 5th of the dark half (»f Mui/h Sainvat 1797 and of Shako 1052 
(1740 a.d.j in the cyclical year ot Praiiioda, uhcii it was winter and the siiii was in tlie 
northern Atfun. The temple has been luiiJt in tJio iire.sciice <if Seth Dc' karn i’unja 
by Gajdhar Dunbar, Mulji, and Jagii.’ lloiii. Gov. Sel. ('Lli. (Nt-w Series), 92. 

* The writing on tlie screen wall of the shi-ine of (r<>vardhan nit th is : ‘ Prostration 
to Ganesh. Vi'igheli Ihti Shri MaUilkimvar Bid the. j)rijici|»al wife of the hmg-li veil 
Mahdrdja Uiio Shri Desalji, living in the Im ky city of Bhujiiagar, and the mother of 
the long-lived prince Shri LiikhAji, ha.s Imilt this temple at jNaruyansar and .set uj) tlft 
idol of Shri (5!ovardh<tiinathjLtlierein, on Sunday tho 5th of J/cy/t vad of SanTvat 
1797 (1740 A.D.).’ Bom. Gov. Sel. (UJL (New Scu-ic.s), 92, 

* Tim writing oil tho .screen wall of tho*shrinc of A<liiiar:lyan is : 'Prostration to 

Ganesh. VAghPli Biti Shri Malutkiinvar P».ti the iirincipal wife of the long-lived 
MahArAja, RAo Shri Desalji, liviiij^iii the lucky citywf Bhujnagar, and mother of the 
long-lived princo Shri LAkhaji, haslmilt tliistcm^deat NArayaiisar, and .set up the idol 
of AdinArAyan on Sunday, th^ 5th of Mdgh vad of Samvat 1797, and of the Shaken 
year 1662 (1740 a.d.) in the cyclical year Pramoda, when it was waiter and tllb sim 
W'as in the northern Ayan, This shrink lias liecn built in tho presence of Seth 
Devkarn Punja oy GaJAdhar Dungar, Mulji, andJagu.’ Bom. Gov, Scl. CbIL (New 
Series), ^^2. * • * 

® Tho wilting on the screen wall of tire shrine of Lakshtninarayan is : ' Prostration 
to Ganesh. Vagheli BAi Shri Mahakftivar Biii the princi])al wife of the long-lived 
MahArAja RAo Shri Desalji, living in tlie lucky city of Bliujnagar, and mother of the 
long-lived prince Shri LAkhAji, has faised the embankments of NArAyaruiar and built 
this temple, and set up the idol iff Shri LakshmiiiArAyanji, on Wednesday the 8th of 
JesItUi mid of the Samvat year 1790 and Shako 1656 (1733 a.d.) in tho cyclical year of 
RudliirodgAri, whdh i# summer imd the sun was in its Ireautiful Ayan, They 
have been built in the presence of Seth Devakarn by GaJAdhar Dungar, Mulji. and 
,Jagu.' Bom. (k>v. Sel. CLII. (New Series), ?92.,t 
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PUNVARA'NCdAD. 

RA'iruri. 


fine spiml fliitos and richly carved friezes, bases, a^d The 

god is of polish('d black marble. Besides these l/uilt temples the 
soft sautlstone near the fort has at various times been hollowed into 
sliri lies and caves. They are known as the Kamgujiha, Lakshman- 
giiplia, and Sheslignpha caves. From the brittleness of the rock they 
ar(i ol no great- size.^ Tavo yearly fairs are hcldltOre, one in Chaitra, 
(April -May) when about 1000 people assemble; the other from the 
loth to the 15th of Kdrlik (Noveuiber- December), when, from Cutch, 
Sind, (jiujarat, Kathiawar, Punjab, Marwar and Central India, 
about 5000 ])ilgTims conui to ])orform funeral ceremonies on the bank 
of I hi* N.'lrayan lake. The income and expenditure is under the 
control of a Bi*alimaehari, a])poiutod by i-ho state, d'he fbtal income 
arising from the funeitd and thread eeremonies a.nd from fees^ paid 
for shaving, bathing, touching the feid- of tlio idols, and throwing 
the boues of the dead into tlhi lake, amounts to about £263 (10,000 
Icons), The value of the elofh, pofs, g]'oee*vies, and other articles 
brought for sale was, in 1877, estbnated at about £4000 (1,50,000 
lioris). Payment is sometimes made in cash and somfetimes in kind. 
H'ho ])l;ici*, clTiJin and not crowded, has seldom boon visited by 
ej)idemies. 

Pachham, an island, se^* page 13. 

Pippar; t(‘n miles soul Ii of jSiai’aya.nsar, Indd by a lineal descendant 
of Jam iMainii, has, about a -mile, lo the Avest of the village, four 
square niiiipiis domed tombs, one of them bearing date 1556.^ 

Punvara'nogad. Si o Majjil 

Raipur. Two miles inland fnmi Afaiidvi on Hkj borders of the 
Maiidvf ereijk, two liamlels mark the ruins of a city kiiOAVii as lliyau 
or UMi])nr. This, aec'ording to one iiceoimt, Avas the capital of 
(ladliesing, the fjUher of the celebrated Vikrum of Ujain (a.c. 57).^ 
Later on it Ava-^ one of Ibe seals of tlui Cliavdas who held Cutch 
bebm; the iirri\;d of tluj Sammas ( 1 300- lr>5()). It Avas formerly a 
seapoj’t :ind ;i ]>la.<*e of great trade. Of its destrnction the common 
story is Mint the ascetic Dlioramuatli, I he founder of the sect of 
Ka.u])hat;is, linding the jieople of the town most wanting in charity, 
cursed it and it Avas destroyed.^ In the ruins some of the ass money 
•uid some Indo-yassaniau coinshavo been found.^ Inthe court-yard 
of a tun'ctted scjuare is atimiple, forty-fivo feet Avide and twenty-five 
liigli, Avith domes in AMuliauiina.(Ia.n style Jedicated to Bhoramnath, 
and bi.llthy IMo Bharmalji in 1009 (vS. 1006).® 


' (^)lr)lu)l 'Pour ill Ciitcli (Fcl). 1878), ; Bom. Ciov. Sel. CLll. (New 

►Sorii'H), ‘io. 

' - Uoin. ( Jov. Sj‘1. CLll. (New JSi rios), 45. One of thj tombs was thrown down by 

tlie IfJia <\'irtli(jUJiUe. 

■'* LiissLvii (1ml. Alt. H. 802- S04) makofs U;iipiir, not Gedi, (see above, p. 221) the 
city whi<.h (bi^Micsing surrminded with a wall of brass. 

* If Dhoramiijltli had any hand in its 'jdostructioii* the dlfte would be about 
H.'iO. Maml\d was not foumie«l till 1.579. B^m. Gov. Sel. (]!LIL (New kSeries), 5. 

® Tod’s Western India, 453, 454 ; Mrs. Tostans’ Cu^ili, 17 ; and Bom. Gov, Scl. 
CLll. (New .Series), 47. *' i 

® A writing on the jamb of the entrance door of Dhoramndtli’s temple at Riyilii 
bears the <latc Sam vat l()65, the Sud 15 th of Kdrtik (1608 a.p.). It recites the 
names of BhikhAriurlth the di.sciplc of PanthnUth, his disciple PrabliAtn^th,of the sect 
of UhoramiiAth, and of Rdo Bhdrmalji, the son of Rdo Khefl^dYji. There is no other 
information. A writing on the marble pedestal in the shrine of Dhoramiidth is : 

* Prostration to the auspicious deity Ganesh, The throne in tlie temple of Dhoram-* 
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RaKa^^l^bout eight railed nortb of Gunthli, on tio nortli 
bank of theTGiihi^r,' stretches in mined heaps for about a mile. 
Among the ruins are indistinct traces of an old fort’ and of the 
lino of the citjf walls. Tho town would seem to have been 
destroyed by Musalm^ns, but of its date nothingis known* About 
five nules south-^est of Ra Kanoj is tho tomb of Kdsim^ who, 
according to the local story, took: and destroyed tho city. Kdsim is 
said to havo sent, as a prize to his sovereign tho king of Ghazni, tWo 
of the chief s daughters. At Ghazni they were treated with every 
kindness, but refused to be comforted, saying, ihaffc while they were 
under his^ charge^ Kasim had violated them. Enraged at the story 
the king, Withoiit inquiry, ordered Kdsim to bo put to death and 
his head sent Ghazni. When it was sho^n them, his accusors 
rejoiced that they had avenged their* father^s death, and confessed 
that Kasim had done them no l^yirm.^ On account of his undeserved 
punishment Kasim became a saint. The place was not of any note 
till, in tho beginning of tho present century, Fateh Muhammad 
started the pttUfjtice of visiting it every year witli much state. So 
greatly in thoir opinion do they gain from being bufiod near this 
tomb, that the Jats bring their dead from great distances, and the 
country for two miles rounfl is one .gi*eat graveyard. Kasim^s tomb, 
tliirty.fivo feet long and five broad, flh made of stones piled up 
without cement, ll is on tho site m a Sliaiv temple, afid the Ung 
once broken has booji cemonted, and na now. worshipped both by 
Hindus and Musalinans as Knsameshvar.^ Tl\p temple pool, kund, 
also remains, 

Kara Kdsim.^ 


Tlio Musulmaus call the ^pool Kar^ and tho saint 


Ban, desert, sec page 11. • 

Rav, a village of three hamlets in an open plain, nineteen miles 
from Chobari, has, on the bank of a large handsome pond, a temple 
of Ravcclii Mata built in 1821 (S. 1878) at a cost oE £633 (24,000 
koi'is). In the shrine, sracai’ed with red paint and butter and with 
five oth^r images at her side, is a large statue of Ravochi Mdta 
and opposite it Naklauk or tho itorso incarnation standing on 
' three legs on a pillar. Tho goddess is highly venerated by 
tho people of Vagad. Out of the temple income about 500 cows 
are maintained, and travellers are fed daily with milk, curds, and« 
broad. Tho old temple, a range of finely carved nine-domed shrines 
with porches built by the Pfcdavs, is said to havo been destroyed 
by the? troop^ of one of the Babi chiofe , At tho corner of tho courtyard 
wall is a memorial stone with an inscription dated 1271 (S. 1328).* 


Chapter ZIXI. 
Places oTintereit. 
Ujl Kanoj* 


Kan. 

Rav, 


of Turanndthond mentions tliat the sepulchral monuments Ixslonging la the priests of 
Bdl are very small, cuDsisting Of a series concentric rings or stops ending in a little 
central pillaif 

* This story is told of Muhammad KdiAm the ctoqueror of Sind (714, 716). Cliach 

Ndma in Elliot, 1, 209. ^ ^ i r. 

2 Colonel ]^i’ton’8 Tour in Cutch* (P^bruary 1878), 10; Bom. Gov. Sel. CXJL 
(New Series), 42. \ . 

* The details 'aro : 30 feet long 17 broad and 64 high, with two domed poreheSj 
tho first 7 feet squat€ aSKl Dm second 14*reot by 7* and a shrino 14 feet by 13 raided pQ 
a platform 44 feet high. Bom. Gov, SoL (Nen^ Series), 71« 

• B 236--32 . ^ • 
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Chapter XIII. Boha.r, on the gulf of Cutch about twelve miles cast ^ Anjar, is 
Places oTinterest seaport of the Anjar district. Prom t ?i\Tiiya on the 

south coast of tlio gulf, the passage of thirty miles is gene]*ally macio 
in two tides. As there are seldom more than fdUr feet of water, 
only small craft can pass. It is through the nctw'ork of creeks 
that sniTOund the Sathsaida island that the tradf of Rohar finds au 
outlet. The boats cross the inner gulf principally to Vdvaiiya, and 
also do a small coasting trade in tho outer gulf. In 1818 the port 
was able to hold vessels of about 70 tons (1^0 and* had 

a hard sandy btach over which carts could pass close to tho sea. 
A small fort, falling into decay, was still usefid againat Miyaui 
robbers. Water had been scarce, but the suppljj. had^ lately been 
improved by buildiug*a new reservoir.^ 

i 

Sa'ndha'll, on the coasi^abont thirty miles west of Mandvi, seems 
to bo the Sindau*'* about 820;ra certain Pazl, son of Mahan, 

formerly a slave of the house of Samma, toolc, and, building a- Jaiiui 
mosque, had the pi’ayers read in Jtha-liph Mamun^s (813-833) name. 
Fazl was succeeded liy his son Muhammad, whoso place, wheu he 
was absent on an expedition against the Meds of Hind, was 
treacherously usurped by hisJirothor Ma^jan. To win the goodwill 
of the Kaliph Mutasim-bi-Ugii (838-8|d), Mdhau sent tho largest 
and longest teak tree that had* x^vor been sooni.'^ But the ])eo])le 
of Sandhan, preferring his brother, slew Mah^u and crucified Jiim. 
Shortly after, they declared themselves iiidcpitidont, but spared tho 
mosr|iie which tho Ml.ihanimadans continnoil to use every Friday;^ 
In 912 SAudhan,^no of tlio count nos of Sind, is monthmedas a ])laco 
where tho teak trc(i and canes grow.-'" A few ycai^ later (9 J3 - 9G8), 
it was said to bo a strong and great city \vith a Jama mosque, where 
Muhammadan precepts wore openly observed and where mangoes, 
cocoanuts, lemons, and rice grew in groat abundance.® 

SiiiKA'nruK. Shika'rpm*, three miles from Vaiulia, a large thriving village 
with a newly built fort, has tlio tombs of three Musabnaii saints 
FatliJi, Grebansha J\lult?1ui, and Asaba. Patha, who is saitf to have 
come from >Sin(l, earned his fame by changing salt wa(: or into finish; 
Gebansha by goingr on figliting after his head was otfj and Asaba ^ 
by curingthe blind. The tombs arc plain uuiuteresting buildings J 

SiKRA. “ Sikra, about twenty-one miles north-east of Bhnj, is said to have 
once been a large and flourishing towm. The ' chief remains are 
tlu i Oof a temple of Mahadev Kageshvar, where, according. to tho 
story, Dharan Vaghelo, tho groat grandfather of Lakha Phulani, used 


Rohar. 


Sa’ndiia'k. 


' ffamilton’s tiescriptioji of Hindiistdii, 1. fi99 ; Col. Barton. 

2 AiioUier Sindaii, the iiiodcrn Saiijdio in the north Konkan, is preferred to by the 
early Arab wi^tere. Tlic passages quoted in the text accni to refer, to the Cutch 
town. (See Elliot, I, 450). ^ 

» The word is adj (Elliot, I. 129), said to mean either a sash or a tcaS tree. Tho 
teak tr^ee seems more likely as Sadah is afteHvards (01?) mentioned as a place where 
teak trees grew. 

4 Elliot, I..129, 450. 

® Ibn Khufdddba in Elliot, I, 4 and 15. The teaV was probably broiiglit from tho 
MalubAr coast. 

» Ibu ITaukal (943 - 904), Elliot, I, 38. 

7 Bom, Gov, Sel, CLU, (Now Series), 62, 
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to coijio c ja y worship. Tho ruins aro overgrown wi^h trees. 
A little to of tlio village, once it is said the heoi't of tho 

city, is a saint’s shriuo, and two strong and well built Momna Kanbi 
tombs built in lGf»6 (S. 1723). Near the shrine is a handsomo Jain 
temple of solid masonry built in 1716 (S. 1773) and dedicated 
to Vfopuj. The bdiintiful marble image of Vdspuj, when in 1786 
(S. 1812) threatened by the Miyanas, was tahen to Adlioi.^ Near 
tho temple rire many memorial si jnes, one of them bearing as old a 
date ha 1003 (S. 1060).^ 

Tahej or Tej is mentioned by Abul Fazl (1582) hs tho capital of 
Cut(jh with two •strong forts Jara and^Kanthkot.^ Toj is ahso 
said at a roffioto period to havo been tho metropolis of Saurashtra, 
that iif, the whi&lo country from tho^ Indus to Daman.* lint tho 
passjigo is doubtful, and there is now no town or ruins that can bo 
identifiod with tho place. ^ * / 

Tanva'na, a village about thirty miles south-west of Bhuj, has a 
BIX monthly fatf in honour of Rukan Shah, a Shiriiz Syed, who, on a 
pilgrimago to Mecca in the thirteenth century of tho fjamvat ora, at 
'^ranviina quarrelled with certain Dal Rajputs, and though his head 
was cut off, walked on for ^omo distance. The fairs aro held on tho 
first Mondays of GJudtra (^pril-May) and (September. 

October). At tho »j)riug fair, wheii-it lasts for two days,jbhe number 
of pilgrims, most of whom are Cutcli^ Mnsalmans, averages from 
10,000 to 15,000, amt at tho autumn fair when it lasts for one day, 
tho nninlier avora-gos from 3000 to ^J4)00.* Besides Iho saint^s 
there are in the same enelosuro,^ shaded by banyafi and tamarind 
trees, the tombs liis sister, father, and mother.# In tho neighbour- 
hood is a j)ond, much resorted to by the pilgidms, whoso water is 
believed to cure liydrophobia and other diseases, to make tho 
barren fruitful, and to give success in trado. Tlio value of the 
offerings, mostly goats and sheep, amounts to abbut £25 (1000 
kuris). ^Tbo trade in sugar, butter, rice, sugarcandy, sugarcane, 
and sweetiueats is valued at about C800 (80,000 korh). Payment 
is always made in cash. Fair arrangements, formerly in tho hands 
of the Bakslii of Mandvi, aro now made by the Cutch police. No 
outbreaks of epidemic aro recorded in coiuiecthm with this fair. 

Teja'ra, three miles south of Amara, lias a pond with sixty-fiv® 
memorial stones, *and ^ho ruins of a Mahadev temple oif a 
platform fifteen feet by thirty-six in a courtyard 100 feet by 82. 
Only six sqwo pillars eight fei'.t long, and part of the back wall and 
a weather-worn mutilated^ bull, remain. The stones aro yellow 
without cement and with much carving. The ruins arc said to bo as 


1 riiii writijig on tho wall of tho teinplo of Vaspiijaji at SBcra is : 'fBis w 

a Jain toinplo hi^Jt in ISamvat year 1773, Siiako 1035 (1713 a.d.) in tho briglit half of 
the inontli of A'fihuH,' Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIl. (New Scries), 1)5. * 

2 The AM'itiu^ on tkj i’rf/ict •contains lu'c iiioonipletc lines conveying no meaning 

%vhatever. The year given is Sainvat 1000 (1003 a.d.}. Bom. Gov. Sol. CUl. A (New 
Scries), 05. , * 

® G hid win s Ain-i-x\kbari, m 71. As Bhnj was at tlialtime the capital of Cutch, it 
sconia ijrobablc that the word is mis- written. 

■» A a. Rea. IX. Tci is said* to have h 


is said** to have been founded by King Tej or Tejkam. 
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Chapter XIIL old as yagliara-Cliavdagad (1200- 1250). Accordiii^^ to local 

Places oTintorest. bushels (3J khdndift) of 6<i. (1 konj^fl^G^ and 31 

bushels (I J hhmdis) of 3ci. hori) pieces arc hidden at Ayar, 
Mayar, and Tejara.^ • 

TiiitA. Tera, about thirty miles south-east of Lakhpat on the Mandvi 

road with 3292 inhabitants, is a well built populous town on tho 
margin of a lake, and surrounded by a strong stono wall. Tho walls, 
thrown down by tho 1819 earthquake, were repaired, and the town 
with thirty-six dependent villages assigned t« Hamirji, the brother 
of the late Riio Praginalji.* 

Tuna. Tuna, the seaport of Aujetr, about forty-six miles east of Mandvi, 

is an insignificant plac^. Even at high springs, boat^' of fifty tons with 
difficulty get there up a small winding creek not thii ty yards wide.® 

Va'uuam Va'gham Cha'Vfia'gador Pa'tgad, five or six miles south-wcKst 
of Lakhpat, has the^ ruins of tho oM city pf Vaghain Chavda, who 
according to the ordinary story wqs, during tho thirteenth century,^ 
killed by his nephews Mod and Manai. Tho city*»i?;:ems to havo 
stretched ovqr more than two miles chiefly along tho banks of tho 
stream, Tho plots of ground kuoATO as tho customhouse, mdndmna 
Jehetar, show where some of the offices of tl>/3 old city stood. The linos 
of tho t(Avu walls and tho siW'pf a dam, <rhat must once havo joined a 
largo lake, >uixy still be traced, ^.horo nro hoa])s t)f ashes, apparently 
tho sites of potter’s kilng, and pieces of broken tiles and 
oarthinnvaro, C\)ppor coins are sometimes foiftid, but so eaten with 
{•list that when hanfllodc they crumble into dust. Two tcinplos, 
though modern,S^tand on tho sito^ of old buildiiigs, and call for 
notice.^ Tho iempl(^ol‘ Kateshvar, re-built in 1821 1881) by Kshatri 

Jetha Siiudarji and M(‘lita V’alabhji,isasaudstouo shrinoS feetsqua.ro 
and 25 high, with a small porch supported by four square pillars, 
lusido in the conlrc is a Uufj, witli an imago of HanumSn on tl>e right 
and of Gaupai^ on the left. The tom])lo of KAlika Mata, on tho sito 
of, but on. a smaller scalo than, the old temple, was re-built in 1838 
(S. 1895) by a Paramhansa, named ManchhanAth. It faces tho 
west, and consists of a shrine and a })orch. On the ^Jintcl of tho 
shrine arc nine busts said to represent Vagharn, his son, and tho * 
seven fSands, but moro probably intended for tho niuo planets, 
^raJuU. hi the shrine stands Kalika, 2J- feet high with four hands 
arjuod with spears and swords. Ono spear she ‘thrusts into Mahi- 
shn-ur’s body trampling >vith one foot W him. In tho wall, 
opposite the image and above Uio entrance, are two.^toue 'busts 
fouud in tho ruins of tho old temple, and said to be those of Mod 
and ManAi, the early Surama settlors ih Cutoh. An old worn-out 
Kalika lies by tho side ol the new imago, iind outside is another 
likoiless ridiflg on a lion. In front of tho porch is a sacrificial 
pond, Jc^ind, re-built in 1838 (S, 1'895) by an Atit nanA'd Kashigar, 

It is considered holy and the popr people of the neiffhbouriug 
villages go tlioro to perform tho shr(^ddh ceremony and throw tho 

> Bom. Oov. Sel. CLII. (New Seriea), 43. v 
® Colonel Barton’s Tour in Cutch (February 1878), tO. 

® Taylor’s Sailing Dircctuiy, I. 344, 

(lato is doubtful ; according to one att?ount it wag ii^ the ninth ccntoiv. 
Bonii Gov, Scl. Cldl, 31. i, 
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ashes of^h^ dead into the wtator- Half a mile to the west of 
the towiT^lfl^^he soft saadstone rock, is a hall thirty^fivo feet 
long, and tliirtywido, supported oij two eight foot high sixtoon- 
sidod pillars. On the right is a second room twolvo loet square, 
and there is a third behind.^ 

Varnu. On tBe Ran eight miles west of Pfilans\a, near Captain 
MacMiirdo's tomb, is, in a largo courtyard, a very old but not very 
large temple of Varnu with a siivino and three porches with some 
carving and mouldiiig. The original temple, said to have boon built 
by Mulraj of Anhilvada (942 -997), was repaired in 1862. Insido 
of the sliriue a^-e three red smeared stones, representing Varnu 
and his ftrotlur and sister, according to ono account Parmar 
Rajputs, and Recording to another Jats.® ^ 

Vinja'n, a ruinous dusty town o/400 hou^s (1877) in a baiTcn 
treeless country, about fiftooji miles tfom Be# with a population of 
1413 souls, is bclieved*to be a place of coiisiderablo antiquity. In 
thotime of y^adhesing, about twcAnilcs to tho west of tho present site, 
was the towii*Kanchiba l^ittan. Its only traces are tho ruins of a 
small shrino of Kalika Mata, a sluillow pool, and th!> remains of a 
fortress.^ About the time when Kany Samma came from Sind, and 
built *a palace in Poladi/a twelve miles east of Kanchiba, Vinjan 
passed from Gadjiesing ihto th^hffhds of Kanak Dov Chavda, 
Tho ITaliis, who afterwards took it, removed tho * town to its 
present site neaa the ViudhyavaSini temple, and field it till 
they wore driven out by Jasaji, tho neph^^w of Raa Klicngarji. 
Vimlliyavasini^s temple, lately re-built, is in nc^way remarkable. 
Another temple •of Rakheshvaf Mahiidev, built according to an 
inscription in 1G31, is of hard yollow stone 5n a podestaJ 5^ feet 
high 45 long and 35 wide. There are three domed porches with 
small pyramidal spires ornamented with lions. Tho entrance porch 
has four cusped arches. The entrance hall, mandap^ 18 feet by 1 6 
hns a central dome with courses of 8, 16, and 32 sides merging into 
circles, •one projecting over the other, and ending in a central lotus. 
In tho cloisters are tw'O colossal statues of Haiiuninn and Jvalika, tho 
latter in tlm act of killing Mahishasur. Tho shrino, G feet long 
by 7J wido and 32 high, has a ling in tho centre, and in niches in 
tho opposite wall images of Qanpafci and Pdrvati. Tho whole is 
well built, and hag pretty good curving,^' 

Vira, about forty niTlcs north-east of Mandvi, has a temple and 
reservoir of Jogni Devi, said to be 400 years old (1478 a.d.), but rebuilt 
in 1853, aTavourite place for performing ceremonies for tho dead. 
There is also, about 200 y^rs old, a small stone plastered tomb of a 
Sind Syed.® Vira belqpgs to the descendants of a Jain priest, who,^ 
when ho was still a fugitive, foretold Rao Khengdrji^s gftjatnoss (4537). 

^ ^ 3 

> Bom. Gov. Sel, CLII. (Now Series), 32, 33. ^ 

* Bom. Gov. Sel. CLIL (ITfiw Series), 66 , Vamu’s brother and sister are worship;^ed 
because o7 their devotion to him. They took care of his dead body and buried 
tliemselves with it. a * 

3 Tho name Vinjdn is sM to come from the g^css Vindhyavdsini, who was 
brought from the Vindhya rai^ oy Mkrkand Eisni. Before this godden tho four 
Atite, coming from Girniir to free the people from tho oppression of tho Kdnphatde, 
performed i^naiicc, and received orders to tako possession of Ajepdl Kotmvar. 
Bom. Qov. Sel. CLlii^(New Series), 46. 

^ Bom. Gov. SeL ClJl. (New Series), ^ Bom. Gov. Sel. CLII* (New Series), 48. 
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HIS HIGHNESS THE RA'O’S FAMILY TREE. 


JAni Lukha GhnrAra 
^ (about 1250 ) . 


Unad. 

I 

TamAclii.* 

SatKlIi. 

I 


JAda 


I 

Modi 

SAdi-lifll 1305 ). 
Phul (died 1320 X* 

I _.l 

I 


MaiiAi. 






Virji. LAkha PhulAui (died ISlS). (Jod^ or Ohuvjo. 


Laklia Jddoja (died 1305 ). 
Iljvta RAi ttdlian (died 1385 ). 


• I " I 

Pura or Tun taro (died 1350 ). 


I 


Othrljl (died 1105 ). 

GAliO or cJ.lii (died 1430 ). 
I 

Vfbau (died MoC). 

Mulvoji 01 lid 1470 ). 

K.'iy or Kriiiyo (died U 9 u). 
A’marji (died 1510 ). 
Dhiinji (dini 1525 ). 
Uamirji (murdered 153 r). 


I 


Diidarji or Deda. 


JihAji. 

Baracb. 

Jada. 

Bbat. 

PvVvji. 

Laklia. 

i • 

.Tjbaji 

PAdan’i. 


Aliya ji. 


h I 

RAo Kheuf'Ar I. (died 1585 ). 

Pharnvd T. (died 1031 ). 

I 


SuiiCbji. 

« 


Iluy abji. 


BhojrAj (died 1015 ). Me^rlijl, 


^ OajaM. 

F iuulban. 

. Kuber. 

• I 

Harilhal. 

llaliiiAi. 

Uiiadf 

Taiu.klii. 

I 

ILuliliam. 

I 

Ilardhal. 

L.ikha. 

Rihiil (fiiiiiidod 

Navanaiiar 1530). 


I 


KliCD^'dr 11 . (died 1054 ), 


PatujI. 


TaTriAehl Oiied 1003). 

I 

RAyadhan I. ^died 1007 ). 

T' 


llfogliaijli, Pragmalji I. (died 17 ir»)t 

Ualoji, Godjl I, (died 1718 ). 

Desalji I. (Aoyosed 1741 ). 

Lakhpat or Lakhaji 
(died 1700 ). 

^ Cojjiii 11 , (died 1778 ). 


I 


P 'lyadllan II. PritliirAj (died ISOl ). 

(dopoacd 1780 * again 1 S 0 M 813 ). } 

„ , ( Ladliublm. f 

Dhdrmal II. (deposed 1819 ). 

Dcsaljl 11 . (died 1800 ). , 

PrAgmalji 11 . (died 1870 ). 

Ehcngdrjl III. (the present Cbiof). 


> iBstwa <ft Tamldii some lieisglvc, between Unatl md 84«dii, Sumj, K4ku* a-ijaaiian, aid rraup or i-aii 


Detliii. 
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'^EfiONOURABI.E Mpi/iTTSTUART 
^ELPHINSTONE’S MI^UTE.i 


• J 

T TiAVK trio liononr to i^ommiAicatc ijuch consirtcrationg on tho subject 
of Cutcb as liavobecn suggested bjf my visit to that countiy. 

It is a tcryitbvy of small extent^ and of lililc feHility. Watei* is scarce 
and oft-eu salt, iho soil is generally either rocky or sandy, and tlio propor- 
tion that is cultivated, though very superior to that in Kdtliiawdr, is 
insiilHcient to support its (J»vn scanty population. 

Tlio cajiital Bhuj contain^ only 20,000 ^souls. Lakhpat Bandar, An jar, 
and jierliaps MunA'a may have lCi<K)t) inhabitants eacli^ Tlio other 
towns are gencrnlly much smaller. The sca-purt of Mandvi alono boars * 
tho marks of industi^’ and prosperity, tt carries on a considerable trade 
especially with Arabia and the coast of Afycaaad containsirom SO to 40 
tlioiisand inhabitants^ u 

Tlio wliolo rovcVuo of this territory is under 5Q Wchs of Icons (about 
16 hUiJis of Rupees) ; and of this less than 30 Wchs of Icoris belong to tho 
Rao ; tho country which yields iho remaining 20 Idhhs being assigned to 
Ibo collateral branches of His ITiglmess’ family, each of whom received a 
certain appanage on tho death of tho Rao from whom jt is immediately 
deseended. The family of these cliiefs is dciaved at a recent period from 
Tntta fti Sind, and they ai*e all sprung from a common ancestor Hamirji, 
wliose son Rao Khengar acquired tho soveivignty of Cutch, before tho 
middle of Hie Kith century of onr era. The number of tlieso cliiofs is at 
pi-esent about 200, and tho whole number of their tribo in Cutcb is 
guessed at 10,000 or 12,000 persons. Tin's tribo is called Jadeja ; it is a 
branch of tlio Rajputs. The other inhabitaiiis of Cutch arc computed 
by tho natives af 500,000 souls, of which more than one-third jfto 
Muhammadans (mostly converts from ilio religion of tho I3rahmans)rand 
the rest fljpdns, chicllyof tho poacuful castes : tho Jadejas arc all soldiers 
and the Musalmans supply the rest of the military class. 

The Rao's ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own domesno, each 
Jadoja chief exercising \|nlimitcd authoi*ity within his own lands. The 
Rao can call on the Jadejas to serve him in war, but miiit fiirnisj^ them~* 
with pay atfi fixed rate while tho 3 riai’(! with his army. Ho is tho guardian 
of tho public. pe^co, and, as such chastises all robbers and^ oth^r goiioral 
cnemicSf It would seem that he^buglit like^vise to rcpi’css indvato war 
and to decide all dispq^cs between chiefs ; but this prerogative, though 


1 Dated CliobAri, Cutch, 2dth Jamiary 1S21, 
0 j About 180 Miles long and sixty broad. 
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cohstantl 7 cxortod, is«not admitted without disputes, ^a^^^hiof Jias a 
sifnilar body of kinsmen, who possess a^rcs of tlie on>^»^ff^ppanag6 of 
the family and stand in the same relation of nominal iiepondence to him 
that he bears to the Rfio. These kinsmen form what is «allo(l the Bhayad 
or bi’othcrhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose the 
Bhaydd of the RAo. The annual income of tlies© chiefs - varies ’ from: a 
Idl'h of horis (upwards of Rs* 30,000) to 400 which is little more than 
Rs. 100. There are not loss than fifty whoso income ezcccda Rs. 5000 a 
year and who can bring 150 men into tho field. The greatest, are 
ambitious of serving at the capital, for which they, receive a small pension 
seldom exceeding Rs. 150 a month. Oidy thii*teen chiefs enjoy this 
advantage. Besides tho iddejds, there are still in Cuteh a foW »chiefs qj 
inferior importance belonging to other Rajput tribes, a id ja L^ilL smaller 
number of the Muhammadan religion. , 

The prosperity of this pn'ncipality appears to have been at its highest 
about the middle of thcrlast century, wh^n Rao Dcsal is said to have ’ 
possessed garrisons in Sind, in Parkar and in Kjtthiawar. These foreign 
possessions were lost by llao Lakba, ^who succeeded in 1761 an^J in a 
reign of nine years dissipated the treasures of his fatlfol*4n expensive 
luxury. He wjls succeeded by his son Rao Godji, whoso rebellion against 
his father, as well as his suspicious character, and his frequent change 
and even execution of his ministets, are proofscof the unsettled state of 
his teiTitoiy. lie was succeeded in 1778 byr his son Rao Rayadhan the 
father of I he iato Rao BlnirjVaiu or Bharmalji. • RA.0 Rayadhan 'a 
uiiders landing w^as dciungcd, and his madness was of such a nature as to 
require tho strictest personal restiuiiit. His broCcr Prithiraj (bettor 
known by the name of ^ Bhaiji Bava) was too young to assume .the 
direction of afi*aii;s and the government was conducted by twelve 
commanders of mercenary troops, ^’who appear to have been all 
Muhammadans, and 'sVho were guided by the authority of- Dosal 
principal of their own body. Among those leaders was Pateh Muliamraad, 
a native of Sind. This person appears to have been endued with capacity 
and^counige. Finding the government of Dosal Von at once weak and 
odious, ho successfully intrigued with the troops, with tho ministers by 
whom tho civil business of the governmont was still conducted, and with 
some of the loading Jadejas; until in the year 1792, he was enabled to 
expel Dosal Ven and Jiis colleagues and to transfer the reins of 
govemmont into liis own hands. He conducted theafrairsol Ciitch with 
firmness and ability for ten ycara, until BliAiji Bava, in whose name os 
regent, Fat<;h Muliammad appears to have administered tho government, 
became of an age to feel tJie liardsiiips of his exclusion from the Regency. 
Hansraj and other ministers who were dissatisfic i with tho predominance 
of Fateh Muhammad availed tliemselvcB of this feeling, and seizing tho 
opportunity of a Ctasual absence of Fateh Muhammad from Ihe capital, 
they carried off Bhaiji to Mandvi of which Hansraj was at that time in 
charge. The wealth u id the respectable character of Hansraj, tho 
jniuition of the other ministers, and the popular manners of BhAiji joined 
to tho <^'oodncss^f his cause, soon drew the majority to Iiis ’ party and 
Fateh Mqhamrnad was glad to abanfton Bhuj and to confpromiso his 
claim to tho administration, for tho possession of tho fort ojid dependencies , 
of AnjAr. The death of Bhaiji, whictf happened in 1802 (l^months 
after tho revolution), restored the asdbndancy ,.of Fateh Muhammad. 
HansrAj was a merchant, dhd his wealth ainj popularity were insufficient 
to make up for the want of knowledge and oonfidonco in militajy affairs. 
He withdrew to MAndvi, leaving Bhuj to be captured • by ,Fateh 
Muhammad while Lakhpat Bandar, MuiMra, Bitta^aiid ^isAgad,' with 
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All these parlies were supported entirely by tlioir mercenary troops, tsil. 

Arabs, SindMs and Mnsalreaiis of Catch. The Jadejas appear to have 
possessed but little weight and to have taken little intoresfciTi the struggle. 

Some remained at thidi’ furls 'entirely neutral, others served the 
contending parties for pay and althougli the Kjio\s person was in the 
hands of Fateh Muhanfinad and ilansraj had nut even the shadow of 
legitimate authority, th:* greater part of the llhnyiid 'were enh'rlained in 
his servk'o^ or attach’d 1.0 his party. Fateh MulfaniniaTl procetjdi.d witli 
vigour agair^t^U' fi of these as eame\vithin lits reach : he funiented Iheir 
family^ (piarrol^; t)0 Ix'sieged their forts and Jeviod conti ihiitiuns on 
various pretence^f, as well to fill his treat^ury as to gratify his roveng(J: 
his necettsities obliged In’ni to impose nunu'vpus and*scvere taxe.s and fines 
on the merchants and lyot-s; l^it altliongli the.'Vj proei’oflings cn^ated 
general discontent there seems to liave been no alleinpt to form any 
combination Jigainst liim. He contiliucd to govern the capital and the 
greater part ot^lhc H;io*s territories, and to carry on depnidfitions in t he 
possesaioTis of his rivals UTitil his death ; and the name tli(.‘ ji^nuKhh' 
is now as much respected in (hiteli as that of any of the Rao’s, his 
predecessors in authority. The death of* Falcdi Mnliainiriad took place 
in 1813 ; it was prc'cedtal hy i4r<it of Jlay^raj and sliorlly followed by that 
of Rji .0 Rayadhan, The inca])aeity ^>1’ the Januidar’s .son Unsniii Mia, 
enabled Shivraj (wlio succeeded his fatlu'r.in the ])o.<^sessit)Ti of iMandvi) 
to occupy the capital ^and to call llao Rharmal to (ho head of tlio 
goveniiiumt about a year after the death of Fateh* Muharaniffd, Husain 
Mia fled to Anjfir, whcfe he remained unmolested un^il that ])]ace was 
taken by the JiiatisR. Both he aii(l*L)usal Ven are ii^)w living in poverty 
and contempt. • 

Though R{io Bharmal had attained to the age of twenty during his 
father’s lifetime, tliero ap[)ear.s to have been no ihonglit of setting up his 
claim to the Regcmey against those of the, ditTcrent usurpers, nor did lio 
on his ojj/n accessioji recoveu’ possession of the portion of the country that 
ho found in iheir hands. But 'within his own share ho soon assumed 
the real exercise of the authority ho had gaim*d. »Shivraj withdi'tnv 
to Mandvi, and the business of tJie stahi was caiTied on for some timo 
satisfactorily by ministers who had servt'd iindei* Fateh i^ruliammad. 

.But Rfio Bharinalji liad contracted a bahit of constant intoxicatioii/p 
which disqnalified him business, sccludj'd him from the society tof 
hia chiefs and ministers, and ultimately exasperated his temper and 
impaired hi* understanding. His fliisgovernracnt if left to its own 
operation would probably hiivti cndc'd like t.liafc of his father in his 
imprisonment and perhaps in* tlio fiu’ther partition of his dominions ; but 
the invasion of Cutch by the force? under Colonel East (which was 
rendered unavoidable by the depredations of tho people of Vagad) kd to 
the further iiAerposition of the Britfth (ioverninent and at last .brought 
things into their ^irescnt shape. ^ • 

Tho district of Vagath which comprehends all tho eastern part of the 
Cutch territory, either h^ never been subjected tp the Rao or had long ago 
thrown off its dependence cgi h*m. It paid at one time occasional tribute 
to tho Nawab of Radhanpnr ; but the chiefs were no further controlled 
hy any suporidt ^n^ continued to plunder the territories of all their 
neighbours including those of' the of Cutch. Their independence 
B *236- 33 
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was first broken by F/itch Muhammad who reduced sonjonartaof Vagad 
uiuh'r tlie K4o*^i direct authority, and levied anniml ni^ffffBuSons from 
all the chiefs of that country. He did not endeavour to restrain the 
predatory habits of those chiefs, and Rao Bharmalji*^ refusal either to 
punish their inroads into Kathiawar or to allow the Gaikwir to do so, 
ohlio-ed us to commence military operations which ended in the first 
treaty. 

That agreement was on the whole by no means unfavourable to the 
Rfio. In the reduction of Vagad, the fines he levied on the chiefs and 
tlio establishment of a regular tribute, he obtained an ample equivalent 
for the compensatton wjiich he was obliged to aJTonJ,^ to thoso^ who had 
been phnideixjd by the inhahitants of that country ; aiifj tlm surrender of 
An jar was a moderate p^'ico for the restoration of Maiifivjf and the other 
dismembered districts and for the arrears which he «va8 enabled to 
recover from tlie usurpers of thos8 possessions. }lis habits of intoxication 
prevented his enjoying^ these Advantage^. Ho fell into the hands of low 
flatterers and his disfemperod mind was urg(?d on by their profligate 
councils. H is offences .against the Britisli Govcnimcnt are too well known 
to I’equire repetition. He alicmated the minds of his ffiiBjects by tho 
murder of his ^ousin Ladhnbha (the son of Bhaiji Bilva whose claim to 
the succession had atone time been sot up in opposition to his own), 
aJanu(*d his immediate adherents for tlioir personal safiity, and excited 
the enmity of the Jadejas by attacks on iiKlividuals and even by a rash 
demand of ^a tribute from the^-wJioJo body. Notwithstanding these 
provoeutions, such was the superiority of his merceuary force that tho 
Jadt'jas offered no opposition. They marched in^^is train against tho 
forts of their brethren, and tjiey reluctantly siiliscribcd an engagomentby 
whicli they bound, themselves to pay tho t ax which was imposed on them. 
But i heir submission was the etTcet o*f fear alone ; thfty secretly applied 
for the yssistanco of the British which in time was gmntod. Ten of tho 
princi])al chiefs joined the army on its advances ; and the present form of 
governimint together with the last treaty were settled in consultation 
with tlumi. It was determined on all hands that Bharmalji should bo 
imprisoned, but it is said to have been tho wish of the Jadejiis that tho 
govcrnuieut should still be admiiiistorcd in his name. When ttiey saw 
that lliis w'as not iiitcuded, they seem to have been inclined to elect tho 
son of Ladhubha, but were prevailed on by tho arguments cf Lakhmidas 
to cJioose th(i present Uao. They likewise entered into a treaty in the 
naim* of tho whole .Ijideja body and established the Regency wluch still 
conducts the government. 

Iho head of tlie Regency must be rcckonecJd'kc British Resident who 
was in. 'oduced at the earnest request of tlio Jadejas, and still more of 
the other members who refused to lake on themselves the responsibility 
of the office without his full support and participation. The others were : 
Vajerajji or Vfizer/ijji, the ^f ideja chief oY Roha who derives conse- 
quence from his experience, from his possessions which, exceed those of 
any c^Jior chiefs from his military rerinues and his fort which is reckoned 
next to lihujia the strongest inCC'utch; 2nd, Prithiraj,’* the chief of 
Nagarecha, wjio, though young and not distingnishec^r for ability, was 
chosen on account of his family whicli' is reckoned the first abiong the 
Jadejas ; 3rd, Laklimidas, whose family^have lon^Jbeon ministers and who 
himself was prime minister to Rao Bhaijmalji ; 4th, Odhavji Bajgar, a 
rich merchant who had been employed in churge of districts and had a 
high character in the country ; and 5th, Ratansi, the nophewof Sundarji 
who, though his family have wealth and^ weight in was probably 

elected in compliment to the Britisl] ^(Government on the support of which 
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he still entirely depends. Upheld by that Government he may be Append!! B- 
considere(ifc*;'*-.Sr2*|[ pripcipal member of the Regency, and he appears to ElSinstono's 
conduct himself -vfih good sense; and moderation, so as to give perfect ‘ Minute, 
satisfaction to thq Englisli gontlenuni ivitlr whom he has acted, at the 
same time that his conciliating manners exempt him from tlie unpopu- 
larity which his sudden elo\'ation and his connection with tho British 
Government might l^e expected to raise among the Jadejas. 

Lakhmidas possesses an influence ti the Regency only inferior to that 
of Ratansi. lie lias long been in pow 'r, is looked up to by the Jadejas, 
and partakes in the character and feelings of tho people of Cutch : from 
these qualities no leas tlia from his ability in Ijusiiiess he is a valuable 
member oT tlie Hrj^ency. • • 

These are t||io%)nly efficient members. Vajqj*ajji, a solfisb old man 
accustomed to tJje solitary independence ^f Lis own fort and only cut oriiig 
into the'afPairs of Bhiij during tbo intrigims tliat 4 )receded a revolution, 
takes little interest in ordinary Jjiisinoss and selfloin inhirlcios unless to 
recommend some mcasfli’C calculated to iiier(*asc his inlliiencc or 
popularity. The other two were oftly expected to lend tho aid of their 
names and tfic^arc now both dead, Odhavji within the last week. 

Tho R4o’a rovenucs being farmed out and I'acb brancA of bis cx]>on- 
ditu re .being fixed, the oivjjnary businoes of tin; Regency is to see tliat 
the farmers perform their contrac't and that tlic charges do not (^xcecid 
the estimate ; to cLijek dcqiredations^ aivd punish ofTenrji's ; and above all, 
to attend to the claims and decide ilTe dis[)utes of the .lade ja* chiefs. At 
the most important erf these eas(;s the Resident assists as ho does at all 
consultations on political questions, foreign or domestic, but lu; judiciously 
leaves the detail of tbj government to the otlier menjji)ers and contents 
himself with obtaining a thorough* knowledge of their proceedings- over 
which he exercises an occasional control. • ^ 

The Rao’s land revenuo amounts to irj,15,000 lcoTi% and that derived 
from customs and other Ronrc(5S nneonneeted with tho laud to u]>wards of 
14,00,000, in all about 29,r;0,00(H*(n7>, of wliiehnear 3,0<^,0U0 is alienated 
to maintain the ladies of tlie family, 3,00,000 for charitable ])urposes, 
and nejflp 50,000 in In;im. His income therefore is only 23,00,000 Icons 
(or Rs. 7,60,000) and his expons( 3 S, os shown b/ the annexed table- A, 
amount to upwards of 24,00,000 koris (or 8 h'Ms of Rupees) of whieli 
near 7,00,000 koris is the subsidy of tho British Brigade. But some of 
these charges are of a temporaiy na ture, and there seems little reason to. 
doubt that in ordinary years the Rao will be easily able to live within hit 
income. • ^ • 


The debt of the Government is 15i, 50,000 koris , of which upwards of a 
lakh is anniiRlly paid from a fund allbttcd to that obji'ct. 

His troops consist of about 500 horse and 2000 infantry besidfjs ib© 
contingent of the Jadejas. It is calculated that these chiefs could, 
furnish 20,000 men, biit admitting this to be tbo case, they <3aii OTiIy bo 
reckoned as a^force of which tho Rib can have tho services wluyjuver ho 
is willing to pay for them. Th^ number of ibis body •that is really 
efficient probably docs not execed^our or five thousand. 

The internal govemmlsnt of the Rao’s immej^iato demesne appears to 
be good. It is a great defect *in the system that the revenue is farmed 
and the greater because the principal farmers are nearly related to 
members of the jB(^ency; birfi the original tenures of the land are 
favourable to the cnftivator \ the superintendence of the Resident preventn 
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their being encroached on ; the certainty of retaining the lease for fire 
years is in iiiiluccTnent to the farmer to improve ^is cdjpbiMPwhille the 
ncighbonrhoocl of so many chiefs, in whose lands an*op{$^sse(l ryot would 
find a refuge, is a check on liis* exactions. The comypetition of ryots 
likewise secures those on the lands of the Jjide jds from oppression, though 
tlu'y do not possess the favout-ablo tenure which is geneial in the Bdo’s 
couiitj-y. The tenure is called Buta. It gives a perpetual right of 
occtipaiicj to the ryot on his paying a fixed proportion of his produce 
wliich varies in different places from one-half to ouo-eighth, but is 
gejiei'ally ouc-third. That the ground is the Rao’s appears never fo be 
quustioued, but the ryots sell their right in it ?vithout any opposition 
gtiierally at a very*shoi*fc*i>urchaso (about 5 years). ^ , 

The neighbourhood of Sind (on impf)rtati(m from w^icl/it^t all times 
depends for a large portion of its subsisteneo) prevented Cutch* from 
feeling tlio famiuo of 1813, so inifoh as Kathiawar. It has never .been so 
much harassed by pluTidcrcrs iftid aUhout^h the earthquake of 1819 was 
a aovero calamity, it wjIs not one of that, sort which seriously affects the 
population or cultivation, so that is on the whole probably in as 

flourishing a condition as it ever has been. • • 


The police ^is good notwilbstanding Iho number of independent 
divisions ; indeed, tho example of this country and Kathiawar makes 
one question wliether wlion the cliiefs ai’C realty well disposed the number 
of persons j)ossessiiig iiiduenco (k 4 }s not nitfko up in j)olice for tho want 
of extensive ijiirisdiction. Tho only flisturbors of tho public peace appear 
to bo the outlaws wlio find a ivfiigo in tli(‘ depenj^encies of Sind or in 
tho dcsci’t. Justice is administered by tho Patels and by Panchayats and 
tho peoj)le do not coiiqdrim of the want of it. 

Tile last revolution was effected at tli« recpiost of tlic ladojas and tho last 
treaty alVorrls them a^giiaraiitco of their [lossessicms. It might therefore 
bo expected that they would bo content and accordingly 1 have not been 
able to learn ihat any dissatisfaction exists among them. Three persona 
of that class came to mo with complaints, but a, 11 reflated to oppressions 
committerl liy jiflarinalji or Pateb MubaiuTnad and not redressed by the 
piwsent Regency. 1 liad long separate interviews wilh more tliai^ twenty 
of tin; ])rinci[)al persons in Cutch, and altlioiigh it was scarcely to be 
cxiiected iJiat Ihey would be very iiiircserv(Kl on such an occasion, yet it 
is satisi’actfny to know fliat I gave tlujm many openings in tho coui'se of 
conver.satioii to discover their real senliments and likewise put direct 
questions to them regarding tho conduct of tlio Regency without hearing 
(Tx anything ofTonsive or inconsislcht with former p^*actico. One chief 
coTrioJained that the decisions of tho Regency <».Tro not always Jiist, but 
hoc. .ifincd himself to geneial coiisuro, and I found that ho had lately 
lost a cause by the Regency’s confirming tho award of^Panch&yat 
against wliich he had appealed. 

Tho Jadeja chiefs have been tho great losers by tho earthquake which 
d( .‘inn lushed forts, but they arc still in a jirosperous condition r’few 

of tlicm arc much in debt, they liavo^cw disputes among themselves and 
no private wars. Some of them are reduced to povcirty by the numorons 
sub-divisions of their estates, every yqjingor brother btSng entitled to a 
share equal to onc-third and often to one-half of that of the elder, but on 
tlio whole the number of ^estates that havo dedSended to single heirs 
induces a suspicion that in Catch infanticide ig not confined to females^ 

The J&dcja chiefs of Catch are generally accused of treachery ; poisoning 
is said to bo a prevalent crime among them ; bnt in |rhat t have heard of 
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their liistoiy, I have found no instance of it, and I perceiro inpre of tho 
imsteadiil&b'lSlvA^rosults from indifference than of deliberato treachery in 
their public condflct. This want of ^attachment to any sovereign is 
produced by theiv own independence of tho Bao’s authority and by the 
want of energy in the chief and consequent distraction in tho administra- 
tion which his government in common with most of those under Rajputs 
has almost always displayed. .Tfio aj^pcaranco and behaviour of the 
chieb though not much polishc i. is docent, manly, and prepossessing. 
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The character of tlie common pooplo appears to bo peaceable and 
inoffensive. The inhatfitants of Vagad are said to ret jin their propensity 
to plunder, tho I^ihammadan herdsmen in Ihfe Banni (a tract of grass 
lands cxlej;idmg ^long tto edge t)f the if(n*thern Ran) arc reckoned 
fierce and unsi\tt>}d ; and the JSiliiin.-ls (another lIuliamriLadan tribe in tho 
east of the Raota ten'itories) are notoriqus for tlnhr desperate character, 
always TOady for biro to iindertako any^cntcrpi-tso however dangerous 
or however flagitious. These ii*ibcs are under hereditary heads of their 
own. • 

• 

The extcraal relations of Cutch scarcely deserve to bo mentioned. It 
has escaped tlio ravages and exactions of tho Maralhas jnd it has twice 
repelled invasions from Sind. Its offensive operations since the days of 
Kao Qesal have been confingd to three invasions of the north of H|thiawar 
by Fateh Muhammad and ono incursion to VTaralii in tho neighbourhood 
of Radhanpur. Thi) use of a connect with (Jiilcb to us js to curb the ^ 
plundoixjrs of Vagad, to check tho I^iosas, to ke(*p Sind at a distance, and 
to afford an opening into that country in fho unwelcome event of our being 
engaged in a war with ilio Ami A. The most d(*sirahlo situation of Cutch 
for us is that it should be under a. strong and iiidc'peiident government. 
The first of these ijoricfilions was fcAind to bo unathiinablo and tho want* 
of strength has led to tho loss of iudependcnco. Wo are now t&o deeply 
engaged in the affairs of Cutch ever to retreat, and tho option reserved 
to us of withdrawing from tlic subsidiary alliance is rendered nugatoiy 
by our guarantee of the rights of tho Rao and of the J;idejas, Of all our 
alliances this is probably tho most iiitimato and tho most difficult to 
dissolve, since to free ns from its obligations requires tho consent not of 
one Prince hut of 200 jN'obIcs. 


It is tlicwforo of tho most importance to consider the manner in 
which our influence is to bo exerted. During tho Riio^s minority we 
must co^itinUo to superiiilend and control every branch of tho government, 
but our Resident’s interference sliould be cenfinod, as at present, 
superintendenco, Whilo^ Ratansi is jiroperly supported bo will alvmys 
have a preponderance in tho Regency, and will guide it in tho direction 
which is gi;pm to it by our Goveriinfent. 


Unless the Resident be suyinc Laklirnidas will bo an adequate counter- 
poise to Uatansi’s influence ; tho very knowledge lhat there exists such a 
rival ready to communiiato any misconduct of his to thg Residimt will 
be sufficient to mako Ratansi cautious and moderate ; and as it is the 
policy of Laldimidas and must bo fbo ambition of every J.idejSi in the 
Regency to maiirfnin the principjps most popular among^heir country- 
men, the^Resident, if he shows h]jpiself disposed to listen to their com- 
munications, can never 4po ignorant of any actiojj adverse to the ancient 

E ractice or the public feeling# The chief business of tho Resident must 
0 to watch over the conduct of his colleagues in those points where they 
are likely to'bq^united by a comi^on interest. ^ In the internal management 
of tho ttao’s couttry ho ought not to exorcise so mmate a control aa to 
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destroy spirit or lessen the responsibility of the other mem bers. T^en 
any great change of system is proposed, it is, of course, hibm^tff'cxamino 
it carefully ; but except on such cessions, it is enough iflbe readily listens 
to complaints and calls for explanations when they seem to be well 
founded. In all measures affcctiug the Jadejas ho ought to take a more- 
active |)art. lilxpcrienco has shown that they are ready to submit to a 
government of ministers supported by a power unconnected with their 
own, anil it is probable that as long as their personal honour and interest 
are attenilo J to, th(»y will be, if not friendly, at least indifferent to pur 
procei'dings ; but it is necessary that they shqpld bo treated with 
attention and civiWty an^l that care should bo taken not to encroach on 
their ])rivilGges. Tlio vigilai^cc of fho^ Resident should g|^ard against the 
negligence, partiality, or coiTuption which may bo ovfoctd by the* 
Regiiiu'y in di;ciding on flic quarrels of the chiefs. His authority should 
repress all attempts on their parttto nuicw the practice dt plunder or of 
pi'ivate war ; and his niodemtioti should guard against tho temptation of 
adding to the Rjio’s pojJscssions by forfefturos c^cii in coses whero tho 
resistance of a chief should have required the cmf)loyment of a military 
force. \V itliout this precaution a slight oireiice will lead ^ a fine ; delay 
in payment, to tho emph^yment (;f a di^tacliment ; and that to tho* 
dispossession of^thc individual and the dlscorrteut and alarm of all the 
other Jade j;is. A fine has l)eon*tho usual puTiishmcnt and ought still 
to be sufficient ; and if it should be absolutely nt?cessary todispossesa a chiefs 
the disinferestednessof tho Goverfiincnt sliojfld be sho^wn by restoring hia 
lands to his nW heir. Tho ihrceTnosl-fr(d).al)le points of diffcrenco with the 
Jade jas are, settling their disputes among themsolvgs; enforcing the pro- 
hibition of female infautigide; and coiupidlihg thcnitoact against plunderera 
within their own djstricia. Ib the first, all danger may be averted by the 
prompt and impartial administration oj justice ; in i!5ic pecond, by caution 
and dolijacy iii tlic nR^ans o£ detociing guilij and moderation in punishing 
it. The third is an object of great importance. It is more likely to be 
attained by vigilance than by severity, by explaining what is expected, 
censuring neglect, and compelling resfitution with tlio addition of a fine 
as tlio punish nicfit of participation. Great care should be taken to avoid 
any appearance of arrogance in our treatment of tho Jadeja chiefs ; 
but I do not think there is any necessity for referring jtolitical 
questions to the decision of their body to tho extent which a 
superficial view of the correspondence of tho Residency wduld lead na 
to think usual. It is natural to suppose that tho former Raos would 
consult the principal Jadejas before they entered on any mea^o thai 
Required the coi'dial co-oj)cration of the llhayad, and, in the absence of an 
cffihicTit sovereign, it is still more necessary that tho Regency should 
leavjj the sentiments of that body, but it does not appear to be usu^l, or 
to be (expected, or to bo practicable fhat all should be assembled to give 
their votes even on the most important questions. Tho Resident should 
continue to consult the gre test chiefs separ.*ltoly or together as he thinks 
best suited to the occasion, and may extend <or confine tho number 
accor Jing to tfic importance of ilio question ; but I should think fifty or 
sixty I ho greatest number that need c^er be consulted. Th8se are all the 
g(‘neral obsei^vations that suggest themselves, hut tljere aro various; 
subjects of temporary importance whiefi require our immediate ftiontion. 

The first is tho situatiq|i of tho late RAo. •• 

The odium of that prince’s measures has'be^n lost in the sight of hia 
misfortunes and all fear of his power among tho Jadej&s has been removed 
by the British guarantee. The consequeiLce is that be is mow an object 
of general compassioni and, nnder t|^e erroneous iihprossion that our 
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power «tfEord a sufficient' security against a renewal of his 

misconduct, the ^realer part of his late subjects would probably bo glad 
to see him restored to the masnad. An ©pinion prevails of the indefeasible 
rights of a Prince to the nominal exercise at least of a sovereignty which 
he has once poss^od and this is shown by the language ^of the people 
of Cutch who, wnSh off their guard, generally call Tlharmalji the Rao, 
and Rio Dessl, only the KunvM»*'or Prince. I consulted several of the 
principal persons in Catch aboub the succession to the Masnad in the 
event of the death of R4o Dcsal, and all who delivered their sentiments 
with frankness declaifjd at once for Bliirmalji, although all agreed 
that he ought to be tept in prison and the Government administered by 
a Regency^ * • 

The wives *of *Bbarmalji, especially tho mo/kcr of the present Rdo, 
are all^naturallj' anxious to promote ]u$ interests and with them go t-ho 
wishes and intrigues of all the inhabitnnf jf of tlie palace. R;io Ijh.irmalji 
must havo some adhor^jnts C!^(‘cially among the soldiery wlio wero 
disbanded at his fall; any nnpc^jnilarity of the present Government 
would throw tj.ie Jadejas inlo his sejil ; ilic dwelling which lie inhabits 
being built moi*e for commndionsni\s.s than security, miglit easily allow 
of his escape ; and the Miitmis ami Jats would soon supjily liim wilh a 
desperate band wlio might protect hi ui until further stipport could be 
obtained. For these reasons it serins highly desirable to remove Blulr- 
malji from Cutch gr at lerfst from iihuj ; but this is unforl unately 
prevented by a stipulation in the treaty. The dangers I have alluih^d to 
can therefore only (!Ount(;racleil gixsatcr attention to the security of 
his person and by destroying tll(' impression that he is ever to recover 
his power. To show Ihe resolution of 'the British Government T 
declined seeing higi (ftithough in tjie least offensive terms) and IrejectiMl 
all the applications that were marie to me to allow him to roturi^ to tho 
palace. My correspond once with thc^ Resident will show my sentiments 
regarding his lestoration to his family in which 1 think Immanity 
requires every indulgence that can safely be conceded, but I should think 
it a most desirable arrangement if he couhl lx; removed to some place of 
strength more completely ent off from the town. 

Tho next step that occurs for destroying the chance of his recovering 
his influence is to call on fbe Jjidr'jas to declare an Jieir to tho pi’esent 
Rao, but this on examination appears ])otlj unnecessary and impolitic. 
As Bharmalji has already becTi pronounced by the treaty to havo 
forfeited the government as fully as can be done in any public 
instrument, nothing couj^ be gained by a new declaration to that effect, 
and as it has never been disputed that tho next heir is the chief of 
K h^lrh flr ^scended from tho Rrija Godji, the only effect of a call 
for a declaration would be to invite a fruitless and probably an angry 
discussion. It is also not improbable that Rao Bharmalji Tiiay yet havo 
children whom it would ,be both unpopular and unjust to set aside ; 
the insanity or incapacity of their father being certaiWy no ^air to 
their claim and there being no distimdion between the title wliiclj would 
be possessed by such children and that which has actually been 
admitted in the person of Rao De^al. It seems therefore most expedient 
to treat the question of the succession as already settled and to admit 
no further mention of Bndrmajji’s restoration. • 

The Regepey ought no Soubt to be filled up and as the object is to 
gain the con^enco of tho Jadejas as well as to have a natural mode of 
ascertaining theif flelings I should think it desirable that the choice 
. should fall on two Jadejas, I have^qaosted the Resident to take the 
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opinions as many chiefs as he conveniently can on thisi snbjgj;^., and to 
be guided by tlie prevailing sentiment among therti, »The new' Regents 
' should understand that after tho expiration of the present lease no 
member of the Regency will be allowed to bo a farmer oi the revenue. 

The oxposcctand unconnected situation of Aiijar suggested a question 
whetl I or it might not be politic to restore it to the iiao’s Government 
taki Jig a money payment instead; and if this* payment could be well 
secured I do not see a single advantage in keeping the district. As 
long as our influenco at Bhii j continues, it is of no use wdiatever, and if 
that influence were to expire, it would require a strong force to defend it ; 
even then, the jealousy it Would occasion between us aiul the Rdp would 
probably soon involve us, as it did before, in hostilities with thfit Princo. 
The only questions theiCdorc are, whether we can obtain adequate 
security bn- the rev(*nue we give lo), and ivlicthcr it would be satisfactory 
to the ryots if An jar ri'stored to the ilao. Tliu failure of the'^Cutch 
Government in [laying the subsidy makes it he ansiver to the first of these 
questions very doubtful. 1 have referred both to the Resident for his 
repoi't. 

It would be populai* t-o restore tlie fort of Bhujia, to the Rao and it 
would be po|)LLhu‘ity easily purchased, for the fih-t is, f believe, incapable of 
being defended esjx'cially in its p*:esc‘nt slate ; but a.s it commands our 
cantonmi'iits it would bo necessary to move the brigade to some other 
^ ground. If a good position coulif be found near Bhuj,(for it ought not I 
think to he at'any distance from tiie Kao’s person) it would be desirable to 
remove Lh(? brigafhMli it her and To construct a rodo’dit within which a 
vesidencj' ii light lie creeled for the late Rac^ and wlu;re the stores &c. might 
be deposited if the /oree were’ohliged to rnov(i. d’hc expense of such a 
woi-k 'Would liowovtT he considerable, ajulit will He nec(*ssary fo call for 
an estimj^ite before it can Ui determined on. At any rate the cantonment 
can bcMnoNed jind some sort of ticid work thrown uj) for the stores. The 
present force in Cutch apj)oa,i*s to me jio mon* tliau sufficient. It would 
be iiisuflieleut if we hail any reason lo distrust tbe good will of the 
inhabilants. d’lui dcMai limeiits at IVitan and Rajkot could however 
reinforce it'witJiina fortnight. 

c» 

The wisli of the. peoph* of Bliu j is strongly in favour of repairing 
their walls, wliicli 1 think ought to be done as soon as tin/ finances of 
the stale w'ill admit of it. The .same observations apply to Lakhpat 
bntiihir, but 1 do not think it micessary to incur the expense of repairing 
/Vnjiir w'hich we could never spare an adcjquatc force to defend, . 
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Among otter reasoi 3 for vlsitinp; Ciitct, one was mj^dcairo to possess 
myself of information on the spot hcforo 1 proposed a reply to tho letter 
of the Seerft Committees of this 0th January 18i!0, relative io our con- 
noctioo with it, li’om wliich they (sxpnsss theii^ desire this Government 
either t(j withdraw ‘from all intcM’ferenetyin the aifairs of that country, or 
by BO increaaiug our influeiiee over the Govcrniiulit, as to enable our- 
selves to wield all its rosej^mais, Und to givo to the*i 11 habitants something 
which would be worth their fighting for.’ 

2. The secret Comniitt('.o after communicating their sentiments upon 
the whole subject in order tj guide the proceedings of this Government, 
conclude with the following just remark. ‘ The opportunity of effecting 
that object (alluding to o^r withdrawing from the alliance) should wo 
determine on prosecuting it, jiiight not be afforded before tho period at 
which the Rao will attain his majo^ty. Much previous preparation will 
in any case b(3 reqiiirc.'d before wo can safely cliango the lino of policy 
upon which we have^ however U7uleci<le(fly, been acting foi* many years ; 
but it is always an advnnfagc'Ao know wjiat we want, aiid to have a 
distinct object iii view^ If l.be ob ject of a ( loverameiit ho always tho same, 
tho changes produ(i^‘d liy time will ultimately alTord the moans of obtaining 
it, but neither success nor croilit is to be found in tho fc^lowing, 
languidly or without plan, d(?cision, or pertinacity, any object, however 
desirable may be its jwssessioiu’ 

3. Tbougli it is not lujcessary to cuter upon the past history of Cutch, 
as that has been recently very fully illustrated,- it will be useful, before 
I offer fliy sentiments as to th(3 practicability or policy of withdrawing 
or materially changing our eoiinexion with this state, io refer to tlie 
progress of (fur connection since its formation and its actual condition at 
the present period. 

4. In 1802 Uausraj, the govcnior of Mandvi, who had thou gained a 

temporary ascciida|iey at Bhiij, offered to cimIo Cutch to Ihc Britisit 
Government on tho comiitiou that it would grant a maintenance to «ho 
Ildo Rdyadhan and his relations. This projiosal was changed in 1804 to 
one for suliwdiziiig a Ixidy of British troops. In 1807, the latter offer 
came again from Hansraj and Fateh Muhammad conjointly: hut they 
were informed (on this as tuf the two former occasions) that wo did not 
wish to interfere with the affairs of Cutch. ^ 

5. In 180 J Fateh Muhammad proceeded on his fifth expedition against 

Navdnagar, and was met at Hariana (a town south of the gulf of Cutch) 
by an agent on^the part of Colo*icl Walker who was then employed in 
settling Kdthidwdr. * • t 


^ Bated Ddpuri, Juno 1830, 

® Tho Memoir4if Cutch lately printed by Mr, Barnes, the Surgeon of the Residency, 
is very full and coni&t. * 
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6. A tmity was entered into (to which both Fateh Mnhammad and 
Plansnij '.verc parties) providing for the snj)pressioTi of ^n^acy^ut of all 
])(U'ls of Ciiteh ; that no troo[>a from Cutch should cross the Kan into 
Kathiawar, or eastward into Gujarat, or its f/ependencies ; that the British 
Government should arbitrate and settle thj claims of ’ the Bhnj Darbar 
agaijist that of Navanagar ; and that it should warn t],io Amirs of Sind 
against any attempt to occupy Cutch, 

7. In 1812, this treaty was found to have been sot at nought by the 
Cutch contracting anthorities, Hansraj had died some time beforehand 
his son Shivra j, who siiccc'cded him in his usurped power, levied a tax on 
all boats entering ^lic gulf of (yutch, even though sailing under British 
passports and colours, Eviuy bay and creek along rthe coast was tho 
haunt of pirates, and Futeli Muhammad laid openly harboured ticofcbrateid 
one of th(' name of ilusa^n Nokva, who had plundered a vessel belonging 
to or freight(‘d l)y prince Dosnl'of (hibiil. The Janiiidar had also sent 
marauding ])artios of horse -info Kathiawar, had himself moved in 
command of a considerable foreci to affV;k Sjinlalpnr a (hjpondency of 
Uadhaiijnir, and had given protect ion to a Sindian who had assassinated 
a British olUct'r, Captain Phedan, 11, M.’s 17th Regiment. 

8. Ca]Uain MaciMurdo wa.s deputed wi^h a marine armament to 
remonstrate against these gross infract ions of engagements, and succeeded 
without clithcnlty in bringing Shh raj Jlansra-j to Im'ms. The ii’oops that 
bad gone from Blm j against Santalpnr werj ordered baek, and measures 
were in jmyrress for attacking the 'Yaga. I plnncler6i‘s (as tJio DarbaPs 
own mercenaries Avc'ro called) when Kati'h Mnhaminjid suddenly died, and 
tho country was thi’own into complete confusion. 

I I < 

0. On th(} death of Fateh Mnhammad, his two sons, Husain Mia and 
lln‘;ilnTii ]\lia, took liis ]»laco as the directors of altairr of the state, and 
contiimerl to kecip the Kao in custody as a ])ageaiit in whoso name they 
acted. The, twni brf)tliei\s w(m*o di v ided in t lieir sent i monts as to listening to 
the rcmonsti’anC(\s of the British Government,, but at length they invited 
Cajjtain MacMiivdcj to Bhiij, to wlioin tliey stated in (explanation that 
tho troops had gone against iSantalpiir under an idea that it did not come 
williiii the jiH'aning of th(j treaty of 1800 ; lhat the jurate Husaiu. Nokva 
and th^^ mu nlorer of Captain Phelan should be given up if found in Cutch; 
and that a force should be sent into Vagad to put lovvn tho banditti. ^ 

10, (^Japtnin MacMurdo accompanied the force into Va»^d, and during 
its stay in tliat [moviiice, iluj ])lnTidcrcrs disappeared. At tho expiration 
f-J six weeks (kiptaiu MacMurdo crossed the Kan into Kathiawar, but 
h-’f. hardly arrived there h(’f(»r(j he heard that the youngest son of Fateh 
Ali.hammad had separated from the elder, and gone over to the chief of 
Mundra who had always o])])()sed any thing like concessi">n to our 
demands; wJiile Kathiaw'ar was devastated by plundering parties of 
horse and foot. 

11. ^ Tho Brbish Government now felt itself called onto change its 
rein<msfraiiccs into ilireats of ])ninVliment, which so tejrified Fateh 
Muhjimmad’s eldest son, who was naturally of a very timid disposition, 
that he joim‘,d llie Mundra faction, andtilie whole of Fateh Muhammad’s 
family evinced by their words and actions peHect indifference to our 
connection or alliance. TTie marauding system increased tenfold ; trade 
was almost stopped from pirates ; Husain ‘Nokva was invited back from 
Sind, whither lie was said to have retired, and tho murderer of Captain 
Phelan was taken into the service of tho chief of Mundra. 
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12.. The reconciliation lof tho Jwo brothers was followed by tho 
murderH or the minister Jrtjiwan Mehta, and his brother Riinchandra, 
while another brother of thV Hindu family caused himself to be buried 
alive. About th#eo weeks ^bsequent^io those horrid events, Ibrahim 
Mia (the youngest of Fateh Aiuhanimairs sons) was stabbed to tho heart 
in iJio Darbar b;^ Marvadi jum/nlir, in presence of his cider brother 
Husain, and the niinistor Lakhmidas. Ifiisain suspecting that the Rao 
had, thmugh his guanls, iiisti .dod tho fate of his brother, exclianged 
them for a body of Arabs, and having taken tho Marvadi soldiery by 
surprise, he put tho wljolo of ilieui, to tho number of three hundred, to 
death. 

13. Pfom the fiino of those atrogitios, ihgrc was literally no govern- 
ment in Gulch foj many vvooks; Husain Mia shut liiinself up in a house, 
afraid" to trust any one ; tlu^ Arabs levied finris and exactions as’ they 
thought proper, and several of the towyi refused obodienco to tlu 3 orders 
sent from the cajiital. • * 

14 Husain Mia liad Ity this time so comphitoly shown his incapacity 
and pnsilLinimity that tlic iiiiniiftiir Shivraj Hausraj and A'skarn 
having conferred with some of the Jadiija cliicds removed liiiu from ids 
situation as (jxocutivo Invathof the slate, and sal at libeity t Jio Rao who 
immediately assumed the reins of government. An a[)plication w^as made 
to this prince on tin? pstrt of ibe lij^tish Government for redress of 
injuries whicli he not only roUiised but turned its native agent out of Llluij, 
under the plea of ofnjiloying ^undijrjl Sivji in that cajiacit^; and as if 
resolved to make hiniscdf oTK'iuies in all quarters, lie insulted by his 
supercilious conduct the Jadcjils who had come to HJnij to bo present at 
hia marriage, most of whom ret A rued to theju estates in great disgust. 

15, About Ihis^tirflc a Jlritish J*orce was ordered tfi reduce Jodiya to 
the authority of its rightful ownin', tho Jam of Nji^vanagar; and it was 
discovered that men and ammunition had been pent fi'om#llhuj to 
assist in its defence. It fell, howawer, so easily that R:io Bluirmalji took 
alarm and with a view to appease tlie indignation of tlio Briti.sh Govern- 
ment, moved into Vagad with ilio avoweil diiteriniiiatioji of su])])rossing 
tho banditti, but. either unable or di.siiiclined to do .so, he marched back to 
Bhuj in fiftoon days. The depT'cdatioiis of tho Iwnditti, which had been 
suspended during the Uao’s presence in Yiigad were now renewed with 
redoubled vij'our. I n the s[)ace of a few months IHtJ viJIagc.s in Kathiawar 
were plundered; 40,000 head of cattle were rarriod o IT, and jiroperty 
to the amount of eight IcrMf was damaged and do.stroyod in addition to 
which losses tlio British Government liad cx])cnded ten Lies of rujieos ig 
defensive, though Iruitlij^s, measures. ^ ^ 

16; Captain MacMurdo was now^instructod to raako specific demands 
for corapoiflation for the past ; security for tho future ; the surrender of 
tlio children of tho famous frcclxio ter Suimiji ; and an apology for tbo 
double insult olfciXHi in expelling our agent from Bhuj, and in delaying to 
send Vakils to treat, as htfd been long promised. No answj^jrs were alTordod 
to those demands within the speciliod time ; and it was not tnl after43olonel 
East’s force nad entered Cnteh, tiikcn Anjar, and advanced wjthin six 
miles of^ho ca|Atal that tho Rao gnierod into a treaty, by \v4iicIilio agreed 
to pay twenty M/is of rupees nf^ an indemnification for all losses anil 
expenses ; to cede to uif the and town of Anjar, with its depen- 

dent bandar of Tuna; to pqjy >is further an annual tribute of two lakhs of 
horis to jirevont the future excesses of the Vagad banditti ; to BUjipresa 

^ w 

^ JSvru may be calculatod at three to one rupee. 
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piracy; prevent Europeans of whatever natm from injterferinff the 
aiTairs, or passing through the territories, of rfutch^to dismiss and prohibit 
all Arab mercenaries with the exception off a garrison of four hundred 
men for Lakhpat hamlar and not to hi/bour outlrfws or haMrvatida 
from fcheir lliglmesses the Peshwa’s or G^'ikwar*s territories. In return 
for tlicso concessions we agreed to reduce the ptbyince of Vagad, 
and all refractory chieftains to the subjection of the Rdo’s paramount 
aidJiority, and to mediate all causes of disagreement or disaffection that 
might s])ring up in future. 

17. The Mar[|uis of Hastings afterwards excViscd our portion of the 
twenty litlihs of rufiees (estimated at eiglit lakhs) and also gave all claim 
i,o the promised tribute. The roinaraiiig articles of tlio tinatif wqre duly 
fulfilled, and a tribute o/ 40 Icon's per annum ou each*' plough was fixed 
on Vagad. Captain Ma(}Murdo was appointA^d Collector at Anjdr, and 
Re.sidcnt in Cntch. I'hc Rao/a'p .ed the. twelve lakhs of rupees, liirhich he 
laid to pay, by fiiu'S on,his nd* factory cli^il'tairis, and demands under the 
name of voluntary contributions from those who had long enjoyed the 
rcvc'iiue from different parts of the country. 

18. As soon as the Rritisb troops moved out of Cutch, and Rao 
Rharinalji fell himself r(*li('V(Ml from the ’^terror their presence had 
excited, lie gave way to (lie na<iK*nl bent of hj,s inclinations. He became 
addicted to constant intoxication and tluj lowest sensuality, and the 
whole ])o\v('r of the Governiiunit fell in+o the hards of his profligate 
favourites, num of tlie meam'st' ami most (U'praved cliaractcrs, w^hoso 
principal object w^as to instil inVo Ids mind siis])iei(>js of bis new allies, 
and particularly of their rcprescnitafivo Captain MacMurdo. The 
rov('nues for eight months in advance wT.ro seizc’d from the cultivators of 
tlio soil and twenty lakhs oUcoris exactial in fines from tludiousih old officers, 
and thejnanagers of districts, to be dissipated in the grossest debauchery. 
No man of any wmlih was safe in the couutiy. The Jadeja chiefs 
with scarcely one exception retired to their estates, and never visited 
Rhiij. 

19. Tliesc scenes were brought to a crisis by the Rjio’s murder of his 
cousin Ladluiblia, an act which oxfutiul the most unqiialitied horrdr in all 
classes. The llritish (lovenimeiit mnile an ap[»licafion in favour of the 
widow’ of tin' decea.sed chief whieli so highly incensed the m*urderer ihat 
he imniedialely raisc'd Arab troop.s to attack An jar, in consequence of 
which Captain MacMurdo called in anotlier regiment from Kathiawar 
'which had tin’ elToct of making him disband the new levies. 

20. Cntcli wAs now in a more mis(u-able state than oven in the worst 

times of Rao llayadlian and ev(;ry nnaiis that he could devise were adbpted 
by Bharrnalji to insult and injure the British Government. '*He levied 
so high a duty on cottoi bought in his villages by merchants of Anjar 
thrit all trade in that sta])ie was at an end ; and ho prohibited boats 
from other poi**!'.s in his dominions resorting to that of Tuna. Captain 
iMav^Murdo proceeded to BJiuj, at gr^iiat personal risk, to e^xpostulate on 
these agj'ressipns, but he experieric(;d nothing but insult and was compelled 
to return f/O Anjar without effecting iint/ good. ^ 

21. All tlio ministers at Bhuj, except Lalyhirrldas and Ratansi, now 
quitted IliO capital, as tile only means of,^,saving their lives; and the 
Jadeja chii'fs appli(‘d to the Bombay Govenniumt for its advico and aid 
ill extricating the province fix)m the misrule and misery ^nfo which it 
had been plunged, which they projjoscd fo effect, by^def osing Bharmalji, 
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This apphcation^bowever, Was npgalmd, and it is impossible tt snnniso 
r hare been wsnlt had not the Rao placed himself in the 

light of an enemy by directV molestingotir villages in the pargmia, 
attacking the towiA of A'deaar in Vagad, at a time when its 
S# conformity withYhe first treaty, in attimdance on Captain 

y MacMardo for tM^^ettlemont bis differences with tlic .Darbdr. 

’i 

22. A force under Sir Will’ ni Keir was, by orders from the Governor 
General, sent into Cuteli. Captain Ma(^]\limlo was ordered to confer 
with the Jadcjjis, and after the fort of Bhnjia which overlooks the capital 
had been taken by ep^ail!i.de, the U/io delivered himself up, was formally 
deposed, ^s son (an infant of thnio years of age) ehjcde d in his stead, and 
a treaty mq||:le, ontis part by the Jjidejas, in A'^hich after eoTifirming most 
of the^ articles of •the treaty of 181(), he agreed i!% pay a subsidy of two 
laMcs *oi rupcesi per annum, and we gnaranteed ‘the integrity of his 
dominions’ from all foreign and domes^c 4*noTnif‘s.« We also gnarantoed 
the possessions of the whole of ^he .ladejas on tlye single condition that 

they would preserve theii^ female children. 

• 

23. A regency was immediately nominated consisting of five persons, 
to which number the British llesident was afterwards addt'd as [in'sideut 
at the repeated and earnest fo([U(‘st of the original nicuAors ; and the 
offairs.of the proviruie havo^lieim since atlminisien'd by ibis body with 
the occasional advice of the «][^id(^ja Blui^ad or brotlieibood. .By a new 
agreement concluded hutweon iho British aiid Ciilch Governments in 
June 1822, Anjar and ils de])endeucies wei’c restored to tlie T?.?io on his 
paying to us their ‘Je^ii’ly estimated reVeuue of Bs. 88,000, making 
the entire sum wo annually Ji'eceivu from tlie Cntch Government, 
Rs. 2,80,000. 

24. From this * concise statement of the progress of our connection 
with Outch it will be sufficiently evident it has bi'cn forced iip(ffi us in 
order to protect Kathiawar and the comfuerco of the coast from increas- 
ing bands of piiutes and of pluiidcux'rs, and it is further t'vidcnt thatwero 
wo to abandon the connection to-niorrow, we should hav^ the same evils 
to encounter, and be in all proliability put to a far greater expense, and 
become*sii])jeci to mucli more eiiihairassiiimit than w(j evtT can, by pre- 
serving the alliance. On those grounds iliorofore, it is not expedient to with- 
draw, blit, wffre it S(', tbo mainteuanee of oui* faith reiuhu's suoli a measuro 
impracticable. 1 1 is now oiglit y(?ars since t his con nf ly lias boon subject to 
the regency before mentioned, and it lias duia’ng that period enjoyed a 
comparative tranquillity beyond what it ever before know. Theex-llao* 
Bharmalji lives in tfio li()jise of bis sou, and for some perii)d past, has bctui 
subjeejb to no restraint, for the British guard over him luus been for some 
time a mert^ercniony. His cliaractei^is sjiid to be much changed, tind he 
appears reconciled to his condition, but if be is not, he has small means, if 
any, of exciting disturbance. •The reigning prince (Rao Dosal), with whom 
1 h^ much intercourse when at Bhuj, is a youth of unei^nion promise 
and ho has had advantages which few in his situation bavo^joyediii^ The 
Resident Lioufenant-Coloiicl Pottiiigir has attended with much cjiro and 
solicitude to his education, and every pain h;is been taken tm I’endcr him 
worthy of his condition. IJe has ifjaped great benefit from t he lessons of 
the Reverend Mr. Gray, Chaplain 8t Blmj. That rosjicctablo clergyman 
takes a most anxious interest in tho improvemerlt of his pupil and the 
young R4o gave me proof at every interview 1 had with him, that tho 
instruction lift had received had not been cast away. It w^as pleasing to 
hear him in coSv^atjion contiuu&Uy leforring to tho observations of Mr. 
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Gray, whom he described as being most kind And attentive to him and 
giving him information on all subjects. Ho i/peated tome axlBma * that 
he hail been taught, and the principles that fnd been instilled into his 
mind, and was amusing in his cagmmess to /hew the information ho had 
ac(iuired of the action of steam and other natters in which his knowledge, 
though superficial, ho cemid not hfelp obsewing, was superior to that of 
those of his own tril)o, by whom he was surrounded. 

2.5. I dwell on these facts because in a petty state like Cutch every 
thing depends upon tlio character of tluj pi'iiicc; to it we must trust foV all 
of stability that can ])e attained in such an alliaiiCo. It is to princes and 
cliiefs in a stat(i like Outdi that wi^ must look for the reform of tribes like 
tJioHo wlio inhabit tliis coiiniry. Wef bavci in our treaties ;uade great 
eacri iicos to abolish in fantit;ide,iliongli, I lear, not with thfwt effect which was 
so earnestly desired. Tiirougb ib(5 iidhionco and cx;amj>lo«aloiie of popular 
princes or cliiefs can this objev accomplished, and Ibose corisidnrationB 
give importanco to ovt'vy elTort made to ^n'ouioto tho improvoraont of the 
acknowiedged h(‘ad of tho Jade jas, 

20. I saw all the .hide ja chiefs of Ciiich that were at llhnj.^ rjinutennnt- 
Colonel I’ottin^^er informed mo lx.‘foi‘o tliey CirLinu, that they were anxious 
about three points : 1st, llio removal of i be guard from tho ex-llao ; 2nd, 
the lliio Desal being introduced *moro into public affairs; and lastly, the 
(lijiiinulion of the am()unt paid for Anjiiw, wbicb, it was stated, was 
ovidcnMy nure Ilian tlio revonuo roelizo>\^, and preSsed hard upon the 
limited resources of tho principality. ^ 

27. Tboso roipiosts were snciJcssivelylmado as Iho Resident had stated. 
To the first 1 repb’ed that flic alliance wilh Outeh bad bilherto been a 
source of more trouble and expense tlio llritiab* (Vmjniment than of 
political, If'uefit or pVeunlary v(‘soiirco. That if expediency alone was 
consulted, it would be abandoned, bid our faith was pledged to the prince 
and to tho cliiefs, and would bo maintained as long as they fulfilled their 
obligations. That R:io Desal thongb yet young (only fourteen) gave extra- 
ordinary promise, ami iliat tlio country bad for some [loriod known an 
interval of trarnjuillity to which It was before a stranger. The (jx-R/iO I 
had boon assured was penitent for bis formm’ crimes, and sincerely attached 
to his son, and was believed to have abandoned all hopes of restoration to 
tho rank be bad by ids conduct forfeiti'd. That owing to tlioac circum- 
s(anc(‘8 the restraint under which bo bad been at first placed, had boon 
^gradually relaxeil until the guard over him was literally no more than 
one of lioTionr. That lie li ved i n the palaco with bis sipi with whoiA he had 
and constant inf e?-coiirse, and might, no ^oubt, if ho was foolish 
enough t-o desire it, utTeet his escape^,; but this was in tho opinion of tho 
Resident, and of those most deeply interested in luaiutainingf Lho present 
order of affairs, not to 1*'* appreheridiMl ; arid^as L found the young prince, 
the minister rind all tho Jadeja chiefs, anxious on tho ground of honourable 
fcelin^^ for tlji« nunoval of the appearance of 'confinement (for it was 
nothing more), I had no hesitation in complying with their request ; and 
I was kippy that this mark of confnfenco was coincident with the removal 
of ono of tbo corps from tho forc9 stationed at Rliuj, no two 
measures could shew more clearly tho, foundations on which wo desired 
tlic alliance to rest, a coi^iplcto conviction ondhePraindsof the prince and 
his chiefs of tho value of the protection the^ received, and of tbepriliciples 
on which it was afforded thorn. If, I said (which God forbid), any evils 
resulted from compliance with their request, on their Leai(J should bo the 
consoquonce. Tho British Govornmont would be Emancipated from 
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engagements that conld alLno ho hencficial from their contiAning to 
preserve pbace, to proijiotc Anprovoment, and to render the inhabitantB of 
Cutcli worthy of its friendship. Those tjiat now )iearrl me, 1 added, might, 
if auhsisting ties wore hrokeiA implore in vain for that succour by which 
they had been saved from The minister Lakhrnidas, in the name of 

tho young Rao, ifcd the Jaih^aa on their own part, ox[)rcs,scd much 
gratitude for the promised romoyal of the guard. It took off, they 
said, a reproach from tlie family ,1 their viihjrs, and thty would give, as 
they^ had lioforo signified to t:\o Resident, an engagement which 
increased their individipl responsibility for maintaining Rao Dcsal and 
his descendants on tli j masxad to tho pcrpelual^exclnsion of tlio ex-Rao 
Bhdrmalji^ who, Hioy said, was reconciled tp his condition, and, if not, 
neither posen^ssod, nor could create, meaus of regaining authority. 


28. * To tho next request of the Jadejas, f observed that T saw no 
objection to tho name of thoRjJO Oosal b/ing introdifced into jmlilic dixxls, 
and his being gradually initiated^iuto flio manageqient of his own alTairs, 
but ho was yet too yomiff to bo roleascxl at once from that tuition and 
ctmtrol to which ho owed so nine It ; but that it would be tho anxious 
desire of tho^Residerit acting in conformity with tho former instructirms 
of Government to a])portign tho weiglit of business tof the growing 
strength of tho young [irince, who, if his ediicalion was complefed in f ho 
manner it had been commenced, might ^^thin a few years, bo fully equal 
to bear tho whole burden, anJ nrovo in flic exercise of power tho happy 
insfcrumoufc of workiifj^ grcjat ro^irmtf in his native country. * 


29. To the reqncsf^for a decrease in flionnnnal pavinent to fho Rrifish 
Govormnentj I gave a decided nej^aiive. Tf tho Apjiir revenue had fallen 
short of tho expeded amount, it was, I said, owing causes that wero 
not likely to recur.^ Other roseim^^^s had increasoil and wore likely to 
increase from tho tranquillity wdiieli the country enjdyed, and whlrli was 
to be exclusively referred to fho Jlrifisli protection. As to ilu' augmented 
expenses wliicli they [ileaded from the Rao’s marriage, and Hie stiit© 
necessary to be supported, as well as Hu' charges for the ('stablislinnuit 
of theex-Rao, those must, be rcdiiceo, if the T’evo'Mio was mfivjual fo defray 
them. Tho condition of tlio finances of flie l]» iHsli (Jovernment, and tho 
oxponsi^ establisliraerits it snpporlod, forliade, 1 informed tliern, tho 
surrender of any part of the [iccnniary snbsMy from (hitch ; while on the 
other hand, tht? latter state was by tn afy en; ox'd against any imu-ease of 
demand. At tin’s part of the conference, I took an opptirt unity of explain- 
ing to the tladejas and their relations, assembied b) the amount of nearly 
ono huiidrod, my sentiments of tlie unexampled consideration Avith Avhicli 
they had been treate?!, the bad return (he\ hafl as yet made for sudli 
liberal usage. ‘Your lands* (1 said) ‘ liave been guaranteed to yon and 
your descen^nts by the British Govemmont without the stipulation of 
one kori of pecuniary payjmmt to it or to your prince, and Avitliout fixing 
any specific aid of troops in the event of invasion, or of fho fmhlic })Oiico 
being disturbed. You haw subsequently pernii ( ted smallf^jjddos pica bio 
bands of plunderers to travl'rso tho country, and i^arry off b(»ojy frlfln tlio 
principal town JP of your prince. I Itfivo desired tho Resideut and the 
minister to inform me of the name of any person that distinguf?;hed himself 
on tho lat#incurgion of tho iy[ij'inas •but not one name has been brought to 
my notice, and I find that a Jargo i)ody of Rajjmt chiefs .boasting the 
name of Jadejis, and of devoted allegiance to tlioir ruler, considering 
themselves sliieldcd by our tefo generous guarantee from f ho just resent- 
ment of their prince, made not one effort to protect his towns from 
plandoi'ers, or lib i^ldf from deVkiatioui apparently satisfied if they 
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Appendix C saved thnir own estates from similar ovQs : knd in some instances it is 
a- T 1 . Btroecly suspected that the exemption of thoM from attdbk wwPtho'price 
mK ofa if not a troitoroas, inactivity.’ 7 

1830. 30. ‘ This lias past/ I observed, ‘ but it bo knoTfii in future that 

there is iioihing in the htViidJiari or guaranfee obligation which the British 
Govemnioiit has given to tho chiefs of Cfutch that enfSmpts them from 
their allegiance, and the aid which in virtue of that they are bound to 
give their prince on every occasion, where his person or his property was 
at hazard. And any chief who is hereafter supine, and who does, not 
exert himself to tho utmost, to oppose and destroy his enemies or 
plunderers,* will bo dealt with as one who aids them, and shall, as tho 
slightest punishment, bo •proclaimed to have forfeited all rights to 
British protection.' p ^ . 

31. ‘ Tho Resident, ' I added, ‘ had been instnictcA by me to com- 
mnfiieaio wilh all tho^chiefs irdi^. idiially upon this subject which^was one 
of nmcli impurlaneo f('.r them fully to nndcTsland. Ho would explain to 
them tlio mode in wliich thl^y could best fulfil obligations that belonged 
to tlieir coTidilion, and which were not spcciliod in any engagement or 
treaty, beoauso they were implied as duties that could neither bo evaded 
nor noglccted« without the total dissolution of those tics by which a 
government like tliat of Cutch could alone bo maintained under its 
present form and administration.* 

32. These son! iments were fully ex;^>laincd by, mo to tho assembled 
chiefs ; and that there might bo no raisia co they were repeated in my 
name by tho minister Lakhmidas. No observation were offered in reply, 
though th( y w’ere invited to do so, beyond somo of tho senior Jadejds 
expressing their assent to the fairness and justice of what 1 had stated, 
and ill cir resolution to merit by thei^* future conduct, tho benefits they 
derived from tho protectioji of tho British Government. 

33. I took the ojjportunity of this largo concours(3 of chiefs to give my 
sentimfuita mr)sl. fully on the subject of infanticide. ‘ They know/ I saia, 

‘ tho solicitude of tlio British Government regarding the abolition of that 
most barbarous crime, which so far from being countenanced, or sane- 
tioned by tho usages of Hindus, was held in utter execration by all of that 
race except tho few tribes of Rajputs by whom it was introduced, and 
continued to ho p^^ctised from motives of family pride.' ‘ '*’ho Jadejds of 
Cutch,' I remarked, ‘whom lam now addressing, have long been reproached 
with this horrid and inhuman usage. From tho first of our connection 

^ with this state, its abolition has been a subject of most anxious solicitude. 
Tho hope of effecting it was recognized as a motive ’for tho alliance, and 
engagements were entered into byJadeja ehicts that I fear have been 
little re.spectod.’ ‘1 know, I addedj ‘ tho difficulty of persuading inen to 
abandon this practice, however abhorrent to nature ; but believe me, you 
will hazard by the coniinuanco of infanticiilc the protection of the British 
Government, for the crime is held in such detestation in England, that 
the li?v*i;ion whill not long bo reconciled to intimate friendship with a race 
of mop by whom it continues to be*pcrj)etrated in direct breach of their 
j)roinise.s and engagements/ Tho solemn warning I gave thorn bn this 
subject was ( I concluded) dictated by an anxious soficitudeofor their 
welfare, and for tho happy operation V>f an alliance which promised such 
benefits to their country while it would tend, all its obligations were 
fulfilled and objects atWned, to promotoHho reputation, and, with it, the 
iniorests of tho British Govommont. • 

34. A copy of these notes of my cdhference w^h yie Vdde jas should 
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bo to Lioutoj^nt-Cololcl Pottiyger for record in his ^nd ho 
ntay Be ifttructea to take wery oppoitonity of impressing these chiefs 
with ^ the importance of their fully |indcrstanding and acting upon 
principles and feelings which arc equally essential for their own good, and 
to secure to them and tlieir descendants a continuance of tho favour and 
protection whiclrthcy now cujoV, ThcTlcsideut should nlso he instructed 
to make the young prince fully acquainted with all that had passed on 
this occasion. 
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89. My comrannicaf ions with the Jidejae, and the lino of conduct I 
prescribed to the Rcs’dfent, were grounded upon tho conviction that no 
motives but dread of tho superior power of the Bniish Govoiiimcnt, and 
reliance upon its ^faith could roslftiin ihcnVfor a momcnf, funn those 
outruns wnich for generations have boon halntral to this class of chiefs. 
These yield a'respcct bordoiiiig upon veneration, as far as ontwurd bhow, 
to the fiamily of their ruler, considei’in^ Iiim I ho h of that arisfocracy 
among whom Cuich has been long divided, but with all the ii- professions 
of allegiance, they havo iTevor lf('sitated, when if suited their pcisonal 
interests or gratified their passions df revenge or ambition, to roix 1 against 
his authority, to plunder his lands, and at times to dt throne or murder tho 
occupant of the masmdf placing however one of his famil^r in liis place. 

36.. This conduct on thoir part has led their princes to similar acts of 
violence when they have had absolute power either through the aid of 
some of their dependent chi ots^r foi’cigu mcrcenuiies. The poverty of 
Cutch and its salubrity have nthefto alike opciatod to distifrl) its jicace. 
Men of a robust frni.V* and with predatory habits have iiici cased in a 
proportion beyond what tho cojuuhy could maintain in a manner suited 
to tneir wants, and it may be afiirnied flia£ these ca^|^^cs combined with 
the usages and charabter of i(s loyeign compiorois the J.idej.is, havo led 
to more crimes and more acts of violence, injusticb, and atrocity being 
committed within the last C(nitury in this small and insulated countiy than 
in almost any part of the world with which we arc acipaiiiled. 

37. In dictating that treaty with the Jade j/is on viliich the present 
connection is founded, it is much to be regi’etted that we guaranteed their 
e 3 tated*and freed them from all specific duty or payment to their prince 
without imposing one obligation upon them m return e\C'*pt that they 
should abaiidon the horrid piacticc of inlaid icide. Tin’s humane article 
of the treaty has, 1 fear, been much disregarded, and wc possess no means 
of enforcing its strict fulfilment. 

38. Secure in our protection and freed by it from all supervision 8v 
responsibility in the irfmagoment of tlieir estates, tho Jddoja chiefs have 
become indolent and indifferent to all matters that do not immediately 
affect theipf personal interests. Losf in t he enjoyment of sensu<d pleasures 
they neglect all improvement and endeavour to supply iuiuls lor such^a 
course of life by every meafis of opinession and outrage they can venture 
upon without the hazard ^of their properiy. Not above one has exposed his 
estate to forfeiture, but that should bo rigidly enforcea wdicit^cr they 
join in rebelfion or fail in their efforts to guard the country from foreign 
plunderors.^ Tfroy should in such case either be deprived^of their estates 
or be sal^cted to heavj) ^nes, %azrdna, to their prince on succession or 
adoption, which they Ailjy rocognizo should be strictly enforced and 

npon as high a scale^ as usage warranted. The chiefs of Cutcb 
have encroached upon their ruler, till his revenues bcar^ no just 
proportion 1; j his condition as their head^ and it should be a principle of 
onr policy to f>keo every fair ^advantage of events to increase his poWor 
B 23G— 35 4 > 
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to the djfsninnlion of that depraved, diBobedielt, and m^anagoahte class 
of petty chiefs, whose existence in their actual state is at variSice* with 
all plans of improvement and calpnlated to render unprofitablei if not to 
destroy, the alliance we have formed wdth this principality. 

39. I have recommended to the Resiffent the onlv measures that 

appear to mo at all likely to render the co/tinnanco of these chiefs in the 
power they enjoy within their i*cspeetive limits, safe and useful either to 
their prince or the British Government, and among other points to which 
I have directed his attention is that of bringing near his person spxne of 
their near relations and adherents which they wilt gladly maintain uhder 
the im})re&sion of il« being the means of acquiring influence and favour. 
It will also be valued as givii^ them t^e opportunity of Stating any of their 
petty grievances or want%and it will add to their local ifnportilncel Such 
are the advantages it oilers them. To ns it gives a gradual inefrease, 
unattended witJi eY])(‘nje, to a small body of Irregular Horse, natives of 
Cutch. It furnishi's the best o( cfiannels through wliich we can convey 
advice or in any way pfoiuoio improvemLat. Wo hocomo through such 
daily intercourse intelligible to rude men and obtain a confidence which 
prevents incalculable evils, for I am positive nine out of ten of the risings 
and rebellions wo have had to suppress in India have their origin in the 
ignorance and dread of those who have had no opportunities of acquiring 
information of our views or intent’ons — much ^ess of forming any idea of 
tho priiioiples of a (Jovcniment so totally di^erent to those to which they 
and their anei‘stors have been accustomed. 1 » 

40. Success in imparting this kiiowlorlge, as it tends to make con- 
fidence siqiplani fear, w ill maintain the public peace better than armies, 
and in countries like Cutch o;* Kathiawar '(I speak from ample experience 
of a similar eommftnity in Malwa), there is no means so adapted to gain 
these ends as the Kesi^lent liaving neai^ his person or willi those officers he 
employs, /lie sons, brothers and ndations oL the chiefs of the country and 
particularly whe n they are young and disposed to rccidve instruction ; 
such persons, if kindly treated and no duties they dislike are exacted 
from them, and a))ovc all if they are at first allowed to go to their homes 
at ideasure, will soon become a link not only of establishing confidence 
but of giving to the British reprcsentativo a place in the regard^of all 
branches of the family to which tliey belong. They may occasionally 
carry from him some small present to a mother or mark oft notice to a 
father or uncle who has behaved w’ell and a favour will bo estimated at 
ten times iis value from being received tlirough such a channel. 

• 41. This mode of conciliation and of promoting friendship as well as 
of reforming igiioitiut and barbarous men requires no doubt patience, 
kiiuiuess, humanity and judgment, but tlicso qualities wo have a right 
to expect iu the Agents seh'cted for high and dclicato duties, (kud I must 
sljate my conviction that the mode of conciliation I havo noticed, may be 
applied (modified of coursx* by local circuinslaTices) to every part of our 
wide territories that contains uncivilized and ignorant chiefs and tribes, 
and thaf«nwhcrt»'tho Agent has a fair latitude given to him and is 
potent to, his duties ho will effect more through such means'in restorito 
or maintaining* peace in the country under liis management or control 
than through any others he can employj^but hq must neither be Heterred 
by partial failures nor slow progi'ess ffom jpesaeveranco in an object 
which, when once obtained, fixes tho foundation of our influence and 
power on a hundredfold better foundation than over can be effected by 
force, for it rests upon willing obedience and confidence on ^ohe part ana 
a recognition of rights on the other; ^hile force,ri{ Ificmsful, stifles 
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withont extingfisWiig, a spirit of hostility, and in compelling ns to 
seqnestft rights thai^ have been tinder all vicissitudes retained for ages, 
^uses too often a harassing and expansivo warfare. The latter result 
is, I regret to st&te, too frequent in our history, iho measures by which 
it has &en produced may stand apparently justified on our records, but 
they will be fouSid contrary tCi the usage of the best of the former rulers 
of India and at variance with true policy in our present state of power. 
When that was more limited and of a more doubtful character self-defence 
compelled us to many acta which we should now avoid. Every means 
should now be used <o gave us from the necessity of alienating the property 
or destroying the right of any one subject to qur sway, and when we act 
with a full impression of the valqo of thia policy we shall find that a 
great proportion ^f those on whom our rigid ruje^s precipitate punishment 
err more from want of knowledge of the rules and priucipk's of our 
administration *and ignorance of our objects than from any design of 
placing themselves in opposition or ility to a Government whose 
power at this moment is .far tou great to admit of their entertaining any 
hope of successful resistance to its authority. 

42. ThcTRan between Outch and KUhii%var is no defence whatever ; 
for it is not above twelve miles at Malia where it can be crossed 
in two or throe hours during nine months^ of iho yoat and a corps or 
body of horse leaving Vag^id, the most* fruitful district of Cuteli, would, 
in twenty miles distance, rea^h the linest part of Katliiawar ; but the Ran 
between Ciitch and*Sind is a Ansylcrable, though not an in^urmountablo • 
obstacle against the invasion Of any troops except predatory hor&o. This 
fact, tho extenHioii ^f the torritoriis oi Catch to Lakhpat and its 
immediate proximity to tho doll^ of the Indjis gitc it increas’ed value as a 
military position at a period when the two great Asiatic Powers, Persia 
and Turkey, are •no longer the* formidable bargers they once were 
considered against the approach of a European enemy to tho vicinity of 
our Eastern possessions, but this is a subject I slioll not anticipate as I 
intend very early to lay before the Board a memoir wliicli will contain 
all the information I possess ri»garding tho lino of our W^'stern Frontiers 
from Lakhpat handar to Jesalmer, and the means wliioh a European 
enemy would have of attacking it as well as those we possess of defence. 
At present 1 shall limit my observation on this point to tho conclusion 
that if our.plodged failh permitted us to fibandon our connection with 
Gutch, it would bo most impolitic to do so. 

43. We are not to suppose that in resigning our power in this country it 
would fall back into that state in which wo found it. Our connection haS 
given it comparative tranquillity, bu< it has had iho elfcet of dimiiiislwng 
by this very result its power of resisting those foreign inroads to which 
it has alw^vs been exposed. I cannCt havo tho least doubt that disarmed 
in a mann^ as it has been by our having so long had the ohargo of its- 
defence it wonld fall an easy conquest to Sind and it could not havo a 
fate more injurious to pur inli'rests if ever a Euro])oon enemy was in 
possession of tho Indus, for we must either outrage Smd bj re-cw^pying 
this country on tho approach of an invader, or al^ndon one of tho most 
important ontworks to tho defence of this part of India and tho one 
beyond 4Q ofhoxS most likx^y to d6ter the rulers of Sind from forming a 

• • 
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Appendix C. connectioli with our enemies as its vieinity to the znoutjis of ije Indus 

Sir J. Malcolm’s Tatta and the port of Kurrachee would give us the’ greatest facilities 
Minute. in clestroj ing their trade or in invtiding their territories. 

1830. 41*. Circumstances precluding, as I conceive they dO| all idea of 

abandoning the connection with Cutch, it remains qrly to determine 
wliat is the best mode of maintaining it ih order that we may fix,, as the 
SccT(‘t (Jommitteo desire, wliat line of jfolicy Wo mean under all changes 
to pursue, and also to decide on tliat which is most economical and which 
will ])revent the connection with this petty state being burdensoiflfe on 
our finances. • 

45. If ever obliged Ify the conduct of the princ^ or his .chiefs to 
int( rfere more directly than we no/; do in the affairs of <JutQb, or if 
exist ing tics were by aify circumstances dissolved, wS m^y eithet taka 
under our direct management the whole of the country, or partially 
occupy that portion of it which jv.'ik best suited to our purposes ; the* former 
woulii be decidedly tlic best course, as it jvould effect at once, what the 
other must early load to witli incimscd expense *and embanassment, but 
under no circumstances would I recommend the introduction of our 
civil ad luinibt ration into Cutch. If obliged, which I trust we shall not 
b(‘, to assume (jpcnly the administration of its affairs, it must still be 
vie^icd more as a military outwork wliicli necessity compelled us to 
occupy than a part of our settled provinces, fine of the present family 
of princes to which the people arc singii la i,]y attached should be nominal 
• ruler, and thA)>.o chiefs who had not forc'd t A e\ery claim to consideration 
’ should 1)0 pn'served in jiowcr. .This small co an t ry ; should bo managed 
by natives under llie supenision of a R(‘sident. Tlio introduction of our 
laws and ivi’idatious would create a jt'aloitsy and alarm not only in Cutch 
but the neigiibouiiirgcounhnosof Sind, Halucliistan tnd Multan, while the 
mode of miinageiuonh I have suggested would be no more than what the 
inhabitants of tliisc uncivilized countries are accustomed to ; for its rulers 
have oiten bi'cii ])ageantsiu the hands of foreigners, and they must think 
(nor arc tliey far from tbo fact) that wo at this moment oxorciso, upon 
occasion, almost «as absolute a power as if wc were its direct adminis- 
trators. 

4d. In cxpx'.ssing my opinion that our civil government should not 
eventually oven, bo extended to Cntcli, I do not mean to draw any 
comparison bctv\ een its excellence and that which I propose sliould on an 
cnicrgdicy ocourring bo adopted in that country, but I deem Cutch only 
valuable us a position of defence on this part of our frontier, and I 
^^comnlend (hat system which 1 deem best calculated promote the end 
for •wluVli alone it is occupied; and that cnd/nl conceive, to bo of a 
ijiagniludc that must supersede all minor considerations and the question 
is of a nature tliat separates it from tCoso that relate to. thoadq^mkration 
of otlicr parts of the territories of this Presidency. 

47. The diminution ot the force stationed in Catch is in progress- 
J shall hereafte,^ ’give a statement of the actual difference of expense made 
by Ti ni^al of corps and reduction of establishments in that^countxy. It 
will be sufficient at present to givo the results. 

48. In January 1830, the diebursemcXits in Qntcb inclu&ing^ cJKsharges, 
political and military, were Rs. 6,39,36(Fper annujn. By various reforms 
and the removal of a native regiment to ancllher quarter of the country 
wlicro it was much required, th^ have been*rdfiuced to Bs. 8,94,700 and 
will be further reduced about 40,000 by the recent ordef^triking off 
field allowances, and the wholo connection therefore C|nn^b8 estimated at 
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. a higjbe^a&imal jsoBtthan about Baj^ 70,000 i being the difEemufe betwm Appettdll C* 
oar diateraemBUta and two lalch$ and eighty-eight thousand rupees which gj, 
we receive from the B.4o as subsidy and compensation for Anj&r. MiBUte, 

49- Though the present Political Beaident Lientenant-ColoneL 1880. 

Pottinger iweiKes in amount under different heads his former aala^, his 
successor will have no more tjian Bs. 1200 per mensem with his military 
allowance, which is in fact rrly* Rs, GOO more than any officer whuld 
receive in the military command he oxcrcisos ; and as his assistant has 
theteduced salaiy of Bs. 400, the wholo political duty of this Besidency is 
at a charge of only Ra«?1000 per mensem, but independent of the great 
savmg which results from this combination military and political * 
duties in*(^utch it^appoars to me qijtte essential on other grounds. 

60^ The !Bosi<fent of Cutch may bo viewed under the present system 
as ‘Warder of* the Border ’from the Indus to near Deesa; and upon 
his judgment and decision both in fcimnig and'‘t>^'ctifcing his plans on 
emergency occurring, the pcaqn of both Cutch apd Kathiawar may in a 
great degree depend. Viewing tho^c duties as I do, I am quite satisfied 
that the military and political! authority should continue to bo combined • 

in one individual, and that, independent of the saving of expense from 
this arrangement which is<»very considerable, it is calculf^ted to promote 
the public interests, both as it increases the local impression of the power 
of the' public officer who fills tho btatioii, and as it avoids all hazard of 
those delays and cmbarrassM|>its which ofti*n result from difference of 
opinion and the collision oi/Ayi\ and military officers employed at a 
distance from the so^t of governmemt. 

I request copies of this mimito may bo sent by »tho earliest opportunity 
to tho Couxt of Directors and tlio Suj)remo (Jovernmenf. 


1 This allows between fivo aud six thousand rupees, occasional hhata to sepoys 
employed on detachment. 
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Thu 3isiricb miflcr tho Pala;*pur Politicnl Snporinirndprit, Jyhig 
betwotyi 24;" 4 l^an(12:3° 2r/ laliiiule, and 7^*' 1(5' cast 

Ion, itside, Has a lotal c^flnialtd iiifa oL aHnut Mpjnvci niih'a, a 
popi'latiou o£ about .)(K;i^(]iJ() or (52*.i In tkc Mjiiare nii!(', and an. 
ustiaiated yearly roveuuo of abrjut*tI20;^*4]*U (IN. 12/)(),000). 

Situated in (lie nortli-wobt of (Jajarat to tho oasb of Cuich, tho 
district is bounded on tlic«iiortli by M.u'wiir and Sirok^ on (bo east 
by tlv5 jMabi Kaiitha, on tlic' south by the ten-dory of IIis Ilif^fhness 
the Ga^kwar and by Katlini^ y, and on the west by Lh(i Kan of Catch. 

Tho Snperintoifdency iv -linJes a ijroiip of thirteen states, of 
which four, hihuip^r, Kadrfjn])ur, Vara hi, and Ter vada, are under 
Musalrnau chiefs; sovcii, Tharad, iMorvada, Vav, Snigain, Diodar, 
Santalpur, and Chadchat, uwdc'r Jtajpu^; and two, Bhabar and 
Kankrej, under 4^cii I'liakarda^ of part Kajput ^origin. Two of 
the whole number, Palauimr, with an area of about 2f‘>84 square 
miles, and a popuhttion of about 215,000 souls, and Ilatflhanpur, 
with an area of about 920 scpiaio miles, and a population of about 
*90,000 souls, rank as lirst class states. Tho n'liiaiiyiig cloven are 
petty states, with an average population of about 20,000 souls, and 
an average yearly revenue estimatod at about iGOOO (Lis. 30,0(^0). 

As a whole the district is a sandy plain with, in some places, 
waving saifdhills and between thoui valleys of black clay. Near 
Palanpur and to tho t*astAvard tbe country ib undulating and well- 
wooded ; to tho north and north-east where it borders on Sirohi it is 
extremely difficulty most wild and picturesque, covered with rocks 
and forest-clad hill raifgcs, outliers from the Abu and Jasor hills. 
West* towards the Ran and south jto Jliinjhuvada, and thence round 
to tho ea^isono sandy plain, slightly wooded in the centre, but 
treeless both in the north and south and towards tho west gradually 
falling away into a salt ^vasto.^ This part of the country seems to 
have been greatly changed since 1830, when, aceordiih-j^Afi Sir A. i 
Burnes, there was no town or place of any sizo on tho banks of 
the Ran, a^ few places wore more wild and deserted lAan its 
neighbourhood.* The country \fas in no way cleared and abounded 
in lions and tigers, and t^Oigreatest caution was required in travelling 
from village to village^ , ^ * 

tS 
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In tlio north-east of the distriot are some hills of considerable 
height, outliers from the Aravali range. Of these the chief*is j^sor, 
about eighteen pailes north of l^ilanpur, a hill o^^eiss with out- 
bursts of granite. This, about 3500 feet high, is a long hogbacked 
mountain, except that its water supply is scanty, well suited for a 
sanitarium. The top can, at present^ be reached only by men on 
foot, but a path for horsemen could, without much difficulty, be 
made. The whole hill is covered with thick forest, on the top 
chiefly bamboos. All the year round in three or four gorges small 
pools of water ap’e found. 'J^lio other chief’liills are, beginning a 
mile to the south of the Jlasor range and stretching eastward, the 
Chiklodar Mata's hill, t. iking its n&me from a small shrme.on the 
liighest peak that rises about 2^) feet above the seai» -Near 
KarimalT^ fc^nothc^’ hill of about eqfKd height. Both are povered 
with thick fore jt. The ' conical hill, caubd the Rani Tunk ov the 
Queen’s Peak, at tho western end of Siirbakri hills and about a 
mile and a half from thoi^>.Vn of Daiitivada, is a marked feature in 
the Doe.sa landscape. Near its foot is the site of the ruined city of 
Dluirapur am^ the Uharasar lakc.^ 


* Of this bill the following story is told: lith/indan Soda, chief of Nagar Pirkar, 
one day I’idinj* in a village on the north .shor^ of f^'e linn, started a noble Boar. The 
hoar niad<j for the Kan, and pui*sned for a <layA nd a motp-light night, was at last 
speared on the Vh^ijad side of the Haft ch)sn to the walls of Keilikot, the capital of 
LAklia PliuUiii, the grcat< king of the west. Hearing tliat a stranger bad, without 
leave, speared a hoar uinlcT hi.s c%.stle walls arfl ridden oil* without explanation or 
apology, Uiklia Pinrhini ainl soiiio of his men started in i<’irstiit. When th^ oamo 
up to him, Ch;unlaii tried hi explain that lie liad eliased the boar right across the Ran 
from Piirthar. At first L<ikha would not believ e, but wgs at last convinced by the 
millet ears and melons found in tlie boar's stomach. Taking Chandan back with 
him, he agreed to give him Jiis danghtcr in marriage, projnising to tell him when the 
lucky day slmu Id eome, I’liandaii on this went Jiome. livit the people of L&kha’s 
house, tiiinking the .stranger no fit matcli for a daughter of their family, settled that 
the king’s pronii.se .sliould lie' kept, but that (’Jiaiidan should not be t<>ld to come till 
80 near tin; mavriage day, that no time would bo left for his journey, After«^ time a 
messenger was .scut, his journey being .so arranged that he should not reach P^rkar 
till the day before, the marriage day. On hearing J^ikha’s message, Chandan, sad at 
heart, w ent round lii.s ijcople, but there was no Jmrse or camel that could travel in one 
(lav to Kel.ikot. All soomod lost when a carpenter ofTcred a pair of tame and 

yoking them to a carriage drove (Chandan aeniss the Ran. Rtiaching KelAkot early 
jin the moniing of the muTTiago day, the bride's family eonld raise no nirther objection 
Aiid the nian-iagc was duly e<»mploted. Que.sticning Chaiidan^aboiit his journey the 
kiv g heard of the and deteniiining to get hold oi^ them accused the cal^enter 

ol tommittiiig adultery with one of the late king’s widows, and put him in prison. 
Kuiaged at the king for disgracing her, the dowager^ueen arranged to runaway with 
the carpenter, and, by tlic liolp of the mlr/dis they escaped iu safety. They ifik'ik with them 
the (^n ecu’s daughter by a former husband and settled at a village called 'Dhilrlipur. 
After ten years, AlAru, the .lueen’s daughter, gi-U wing to womanhood, was wed to a 
young Solanki named Viramji. An angry lover, Devjrdj, a young Bab&ri, went in 
tns rage ' court of Soda Sumra ruler of Amarkot, and so inflamed hia mind 
with tales of Mini’s beauty, that he sent Ins brother and a party of h^rs?» and brought 
ker by force to his palace. Sending worn to Msiru that he Was conruiitf to visit her, 
Mini told him fhatshc had taken an oath not to see a man for sixiriimths, and that if 
fat waited till the six months were over, she^ould then gladly receive Iwviait. To 
fcliis Soda Sumra agreed. Mira then wroto*‘to Viramj^ : * For five mo^tb^s my vow 
keeps me safe ; coiac quickjy with a good camel, Vhen I will join we will 

flee together. If you do not come, I will die, I never reedve the Rija as my 
lover.’ With the finest camel he could buy, Viramji reached Amor^dt^ and letting 
Maru know that he had c(»me, stayed in the market for soma mentha* ^ At Wt, when 
•six months had passed^ 'Mini sent a message to Soda Sumra, MlUngSiim, as the time 
jwas over, to send her a eamel that she might fide on it aad*he Imd from her vow. 

. ... 
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The two chief rivers are the Banas and the Sarasvati^. SIso called 
Kuxidrtka. • ^ 

The Bands ^ing in Dhebar lake among the Udepnr hills^ flows 
west, past the flourishing town and cantonment of Deesa^ and &lls 
into the Ban Cutch ,by two mouths near Gokhatar in Vardhi and 
Agichdna in Santalpur. Ep.teping Palanpur to the north-east of 
Sarota, it passes for about tv^ Jve miles through thick forest, and 
for^ about eight miles more has rocky banks and a rocky bed* 
West of this both banks and bod are sandy, and during the hot 
weather the stream ceases to 'flow. Towaj’ds Abu its channel is 
800 yards wide^ six miles above Doesa h mile, at Dr esa 7()0 yards, 
and at* Ridhanyjur 400. At Decv/a, and a fcf/ miles above and below, 
it is*a runnhij^strearn all the year round.^ Floods in the» Bands, as it 
is th^only drainage line f^^mi Abm ojten brivg dow^ffOi \t>i*y great 
volume of water, coveriflg the Ban eight miles fropi shore to shore, 
sometimes with from s^x to Aght feet of fresh wafcei*.^ Except when 
in flood, the Bands may almost cvery^ ere be forded. Its. chief 
tributaries are the Sipu and the Balaram. The Sipu, rising to the 
east of the Nimjij hills tin the Sirohi district, joins ^le Bands iiorir 
Bharfitli and Chhota Ranpur in Palappnr. flflie Balardm rises in the 
hills on the north-east frhntioi', and flowing by tho shrine of Balardm, 
whence it takes its name, jblia thti Bands near Karja in Palanpur. 
There are no tides in Bands, and its stream is too sliallow for 
boats. It is not ifsed for irrigation, Plough by buildings dams much 
of tho flood water might be stoj'od. . • 

The Sarasvatij^a ^mall but ve^y holy stream^ rises in the Mahi 
Kdntha hills, and crossing tho south-east corner of I’dlanpijr, passes 
by Sidhpur and Palan. A few miles below Patan it flows under- 
ground for some miles, and again rising to iho light passes through 
Radhanpur, and flowing almost pai'ailol with the IVnus, enters the 
Ban a few* miles to the south of Aiivarpur. Except in the rains 
the Sfcrasvati has a very small flow to the west c»f Palau, and may 
almost every whore bo forded, Tlirougliout its course it has a 
sandy bed and banks, and is evcrywliero too sliallow for boats. 
Besides those rivers many smaller streams add much to tho 
richness of the country. ^ 

The district coiftaiim no natiii-al lakes, but, especially in Radhanpur, 
has many ponds. Close to tho hills the water is very near the 
surmcb, #|^ut gradually sinks iti the sandy western plains. In 
Palanpur, the depth varies from forty to fifty feet, while in ^omo 


Anxious to please her, Sumra sent all tho camels in the to\Mi. Miiru examined them, 
and choosing Viramji’s mounted it, and, faying she would ride round the foyt, moved 
away. Out o^ight they took the DhArApnr road, and, though i^irsued by Suiura, 
made go^d thev elcapo. Enraj^d at beiig outwitted, Siuura eallud together his troops 
and o^anoed against Dli^^r^A. UnaMe to resist him, Dliara SutAr, V iram Solanlu, 
and the tWp.Bifiis, Jalku and fled with a few foltiwers to tho Surbakri hills, 

Furaued to ths bills they were attacked and defeated, and Dlidra 8utar and Viram 
Solanki slain. Their fortunes ntpeless, Jalku and MAru withdrew to the top of tho 
furthest peak,^and, dreading capture more than death, threw tlieinselves over the 
cliff. Since than ^s has been kuowiaas the: *■ Queen’s Peak’ . Ind. Ant. 11. 339. 

> Sir A Buniea.^»dBt April 1828. ^ Sir A Burnes* MS. Ist April 1828. 
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parts of (Tharad it is as much as, 120. Within the last few years 
tho water-level is said to have sunk- to twice!r,..its*formei<^depth. 
Towards the Kan, water is specially scarce and bmckishj and, in 
this part of tho district, a scanty rainfall causes the giCsitest hardship. 
Tho water of tho rivers, fresh and good in tho eas]^^, on entering 
R/idhanpur, is, except wlien in flood, too salt for drinking or other 
use, • '' 

ExQopt in hollows whore it is clay, and near the Ran where it is 
mixed with black earth, tho soil of the plain country is sandy. The 
rocks arc iiiotnmorjt)hic, gneiss and nhica-schist/ with upheavals and 
outbursts of red anil grey granite. « • • 

The year has l‘<nir seasons, hot an^dry, rainy, hot; Aoist, and 
cold; the first lasts through j\larch\April, May, siniT June the 
second, tiTrongi5i July* and A;igust ; thcN^urd, through September, 
Octoboi*, ainl })ai‘fc of Noveunber ; and the** fourth, through part of 
November, December,* Jan iiaiy, aipl Fobruai^y. In the hot and dry 
season, tho lu^at, even in fiAO'iVihinpiir tc'rritory, is great ,\and in the 
north toTvards uMarwar, and in tlie west towards tiio Ran, it is intense. 
TJie thernifjmQlt'T list's to 120'' in thoshadtf, and the hot winds are 
so fierce ns to kt'cp even the ])f*pp]e or the country from travelling 
during the day time. Especially away* f nun tho liills and near the , 
Ran, the rains arc slight. The third Hioason, Septc'mber, October, 
and November, is vt'ry iinh(‘althy. Europeans and natives 

sulfer from ievt'rs of a bad tyjSo. The fourth season is pleasant, and 
for Kuropciiiis, lu'althy, I lav. cold, especially b)wards tho Ran, being 
at times very grf^at. Eul IIk' cold docs not lasj*/ long, and scarcely 
a month passes witirmt -nrm; hot days. The tot.'A fall of rain at 
ralanpur was, in Is72, 2S-(nMelK*s; in l»S7o, 2J‘8 inches; in 1874, 
85*4 1. iiH'lHJs ; in o PTo inches; in 1870, 2(> inches ; and in 1877, 
14’79 inclu's.* In 1(S78, the mean temperature was in January, 
09*0 ; ill iMay, 91* t ; in {Soptembej*, 80 ; and in December, 69*7. 


' Since 1870. l»csi<lrs at PaJ;iii]nir, rain Ijavu l)rcn kcj)t al^^Thardd and 

SAjiOiljmr. Tho l«.tal rnini.-ill at ilio.'>o tuo pl.-ioos was in 187h‘, ]9‘44iiicliertat Thardd 
ami J7‘Ia indies at SuiituJpar ; and in 1877, 5'81 iudics at TliarAd and 7'35 inches at 
Sdiitalaur. 
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'Roj)UCTlON. 

There ia no limestone in strata, but sfnall lime nodules are found 
at from ttn to skty, or even ei^'*hty feet bel#\Nr tlio aiirbico. Mountain 
** linrestono fe JEound in some ‘places^ but it does not seem fit for 
working on any largo scale. There is a su;all lim^.tonck (quarry at 
Charanka under Santalpftr, where A is^soid tii 1 Ha. 8iL 1 ho ton (G mantf 
the rupee). Granite gnrfl qunlily is also ^ound/ but so far from 
roads that it is never (juarried. *(iriioi?lN»iid otlier nietainorphic rook 
, is used only near the liillsj and almost all flu* building stone of the 
district comes from ila^ Dlii’angadrii cjuarrios in Kathiawar. A 
coars6 marble found at Pansval^ Dabliela^ Iblnjpuni, and Juiii Vavdi 
is quamed, and sold at*18.v^8d. the ton (<> 7/Aa./t.s* the rupoo). 

The chief trees*in tlio district aro : Of Frcju' trees, .the Bel, hiH,9 
iEgle marmclos ; %tho nil/wa, mahudii, Bassia latifolia; the iimrio 
or tinihariHtf Oiospyros inontaiui; flie /irula or tujla, Phyllanthus 
emblica; thki jfUnbvtlOy Eugenia jambolfiTia *tlic wood apple, /co//^ or 
kothi, Feronia.vle^dianium ; tjje mango, ^rangifei’a indica ; 

the ran or rdijaiij JMiniusops indica ; the taiiiartud, djz/i/, 1 amarindus 
indica; and the jifjube, /az/*(i!/, Zizyphus jnjuba. Of Ih.AfHEK trees, 
the Babul, ham/, Acacia arabica; the blackAvood, Dalbcrgia 

sissoo; the Ichijro, IVosopis sineigcra; and iho ^irjtoi or add ado, 
Terminalia arjuna. OF Shade 1 roes, the adn^o, vVilaiitlius excclsa; 

' the nim or Umbdit, Slelia azadiracliia; Iho <jnndi^ Cordia rothii ; the 
gnlar or wnharda, Ficus gloiuerala; the rad, Ficus bengaleiisis ; 
the Ficus religiosa; llio jdimd, Ficus tsicla. ; the karavj, 

Pongamia glabra; and the /ou/fb’, Steirulca urens. Of Feowerinu 
trees, the siaila, Boiiibax nia.labaricum ; the garnid/a. Cassia fistula; 
the gdgrio khdkhro, Erylhriiia suborosa ; the cha,n}ta^ ]\Iiclu‘tia 
champaca ; the bormdi, Miiiiiisops elengi; and the a/ri, MoWnda 
exserta. Of Miscellaneous trees, the catechu, kher, Acacia 
catechu^# the honno. Acacia loucoj)hla*a ; the efct/ kdiifa, Alangium 
lamarkii; the siiigoria, Balanites roxburgliii; the Icaclnidr, Baiihinia 
purpurea; the asniidra, Bauhiiiia racemosa; the rovra, Bignonia 
undulata; the said/ or sdlera, Bosw^ellia thurifcny^^io bastard 
teak, khdkbro, Butea frondosa ^ tlie jiimlesi, Erythrina indica ; the 
dh&ma% ^emia‘ asiatica ; the saragm, Moringa pte/igosjitjrma; the 
kala'nP, Stepliflgyne parvifolia pthe marda ahonga, Ihindia dumetorum ; 
the jalor pilvu, Salvadora indfea ; the arit/u, Sapindus emarginatua ; 
the ruAaw, Soymida fetrifuga; the amhdda, Spondias mangifera; 
the dudla^ Springa cmddi ; the bastard cypress, Tamarix indica ; 
the belieda^ Terminalia belerica ; the hangdli haddm, Terminalia 
catappa j and jihe |jdr£wpipiu/Thespesia populea. 
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^‘Tliey iiro soldo ni fed on grain. Jn tlA co^l season, or when tired or 
flick, they have sonio spticial dfwnly, wnidUa, given them. A pdlol 
bull, SLimlh, is worth IVimi £2 lOij. to £4 (T?s, 25 - 40), andana>M{o 
bull from £2 to i-j (Hs. 2U - CO). Tlio prico of a pair of oxen 
Tangos from £10 to £^3() (11s. 100 - 300). IVilcl fiiiSs and oxen .are* 
prized and w(‘ll cared for ; others are loft to roewn where they will 
with the village cattle, and pick up what they can. 

Cows calve in their third or fourih year, and give from two to six 
pounds of milk, ihoi and evening, from six months to,a year at 
a time. 1’hey give milk up to tlicir fourteentli or fifteenth cyear. 
Towns-poople make over their cajves to cultivators or to Eabdri and 
Sindi herdsmen, to be ix'ared and givcm back when foil grown* 
The pri<;c of the calf is fix(‘d, and when full grown and returned it 
is again valiu'd by a cominittcje, jKnichy the herdsman getting 
05 e-half of the increase. If a calf dies iii the rearer^s hands, he haa 
to pjiy the owner onc-lmlf of its original price. ^ Tlie rearer may, if 
ho wishes, keep the animal, pfiying the owner the original price And 
one-half of its additional value. A cow varies in price frem £1 "to 
£5 (Rs. 10-50). Milch cows arc ted on oil-cakes, kkoly cotton-seed, 
’kapdfiiay or pulso, guvdr. ^i'ho monthly cost of a cow’s ]keep varies 
from 10.9. to £1 (Rs, 5-10). ^ 

FomalelSiitfaloes usually calve in ,thoir fourth or fifth year, and* 
give from four^o ten pounds of milk, morning and ev^ingj ^roni 
six months to one year at a time. Thty givg over beanng at%fteeu 
or sixteen. A herdsman’s terms for^’earing a»buffalp am tW same 
as for rearing a cow.' Tiie value of a ‘female buffalo varies from 
£3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100). They are fed o\i oil-cako> kh^ly cotton- 
seed, kapdsia, and pulso, gtivdr. The monthly cost of a boffdo’s keep 
comes to from £l te. to £2 10s. (Rs. 1^-25). • >, ^ ^ 
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The lai^e forests in the north {ind north-east of thp Pdidnpur 
districts, though at present of little value, mighty if*weil mSnaged, 
yield a considerable revenue. The Bhils and Kolis g^er bees’ wax, 
gum, honey, and the pods of the Cassia fistula, and ^ell 

them to Vaniiis or j\Iemans who dispose of them in the^darger towns. 
A considerable imuibcr of cattle are pastured in iHeiih forests and 
still more in the valley of the Ran.'^'s. * The bamboo woods are in 
places very fine, especially on the top of the Jasor hill. 

The oxen of tlie Kankroj, Vav, anefc Tharad states are considered 
better than those of^ any other *‘,part off the Supefhitendency, and all 
over Gujarat ar('> found in the stables of the wealth)^: Theyarefine, 
strong, well-built animak, of good lieight, and in poloui^generally 
white, They arc bred by cultivators and Eabari herdsifteii, 

from two kinds^^of bulls kiiowii^as the p/fc/e/and the dJailo. They are 
put to woi*k at ihree years of age.' Ouc paTl of bullocks can plough, 
work a avcH, and,* in hard soil, draw a wf^on-k.ad of nearly half a ton 
(30 Ill sandy traotir^T'pair of ])nllocks can draw a cart-load 

of more than a third of a ton (20 '//nr hut for the larger wagons two 
or three pairs ju‘c wanted. Mveept rluriugtthe rains when they are 
taken to graze in the gi'ass lands, hu\ oxen are generally stalj-fed. 
They get grass or millet straw, vulso; gurdr and and. 

oil-cake, kholy cotton-seed, /.v/pros'/fr, and^iihctiines butter’ or molasses. 
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Male buffaloes, pddAs, are usad for breeding, and aomfltimes for 
walV-hags, pakMh, and ploughing. Buffaloes ara 
generally br^ by cultivators and E^indis, who put them to work in 
their fourth or fifth year. The price of a male buffalo varies from 
£1 to£4(Rs^ 10-40). 

Sheep, generally white o#* vj|bito and black, are bred by Babdri 
herdsmen, who sell tlio wor*^ mlk, and butter. They are sheared 
onoe a year at the close of thi cold ‘-oasf)n, and the wool is woven 
into blankets or sojd to tradirs, ^V\\t pnco of a sheep varies from 
4«. to 8i?. (Rs, 2-4). Amony Mumlmaitt), rafns arc reared, andi 
trained* to fight.* * ^ 

■^-r^oats, white* brown, black, and of mixed colour, nre bred both by 
cultivators and by Rabaiis They are of, two k-nds, ^he hinall 
common goat known /, aifd ibe lciii»e Rab.lii goat known 

as bakri. The millyor Gutter is sold, and the* ban* woven into 
blankets or sold to traders. The pi a yoat vanes from 2$, to 
Ga^if^Ro. 1 - 3). 

Camels are reared landholders and liy "Rakiiri and Sindi 
herdsmen. They are used both toi^ ridiin* and baorgage. Inferior 
to those of Thar in R^iuJ j^nd Bikainr m Ibi]])Utana, their value 
ranges from £d -to £10 (U‘^. 30- 100). 'FIk y arc' uMially f('d on, 
pulse, gurar, and jho leav^ oi tiu* httb or tinuhy Midi.i azadiiachla, 
tree. When tired, they sometimes Ldd molass( s, salt and alum. 

The monthly cobt of a camel\ k( ep -, v<iij6s horn lOs. to £1 lOi?. 

(Rs. 5-15). 

Horses are bred ^in these parts b^ 1 uge lainfloids, TAhflthin and 
Jagirdars and by well-to-do culiivaiois. They cost to buy from £3 
to £3fr (Rs. 30-300), and the inonthlv cost of tlnir keep is from 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10- 20). They are ft don grass, Intlian millet, and 
pulse, gram or math, and, as a condiment, butter, f/A/, iii the hot 
season; molasses, goJ^ in tho*rains; and '•])ieis, in the cold 

weather. Because they aie mort* tcadnble, Tiilifhhn.s generally 
ride raar^, and, exct^jit one or two specially good ones set apart for 
breeding, either sell or hand o\tr tbeir hoises to tJiiii attendants, 
A gelding is very seldom actm. ^ 

Ravals,. gram-cjirriers, and Kurnblidrs, poltors, rc'ar n^ses and nso 
them as beasts of biirden. An ass costb to buy iiom 1 1 to £l lOi#. 
(Rs. 10^J15) and for its millet; Ixijrij and pulse, viLith, about 
(Rs. 3) a*month. 

Hens are of two breedfe, the kulang, a large and handsome, and 
the a smaller%nd meaner bird. The price ofahen varies 

from 6d. Jo Is. 6d. (4 - 12 a^), and that of an egg froTit Id. to \d. 
(3-6 They are bred by Vaghris and jMusdlmansA Ducks, 

varyiiig in^ price from 12«.«to £1 is. (Rs. 6 - iJ) a dozen, are 
reared only by VAghijsSn the Ceosa camp. 

Turkeys, Pea-fowl, and Guinea-fowl aro*not roared for sale. For 
Turkeys y id Guinea-idWl Ahmedabad is the nearest market, 
Pea-fowP^ plentiful, but,^a3 the people hold them sacred, their 
slaughter is f^nidden. * 
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Of Wild Animals, tho Lion, sn hi, i§ now rery rare. The other beasts 
of prey are the 1'iger, ud(/h, Felis tif^ris ; the PawthA*, iKpd^ Pelis 
leojiardus ; the ruichh, Ursfis labiatus ; the huntj^ Pard, chita, 
Pelis jnbaln ; tho Hyaena, farachh, Hyaena striata; and the Wolf, vam, 
Canis pallipcs. Of Deer, there are tlio Sta^, sdhar, Bvsa ariatotelis, 
the Spotted Deer, cliitnl, Axis niaeulaliis ; tho Antelope, kalidr, 
Anti'lope bezoartica; the Ravine De(A, Ififtdr; tho Blue Bull, nilgai, 
PortaxpictuSjtho Indian Oa/elle, rhiutra, Gazella benettii; theWild 
Boar, Siisindicus ; and the llanL sa,shf, Lopns ruficaudatus, are 

also found in the district. VJio avtja^^o yearly number of deaths 
from wdd beasts is abouf f%mr, ind t.oni snalcc-bite'i about tjVGnty. 

The district abounds in ANoodland and water fowl, ind is^spfteially ^ 
rieh in the varn ty of its vild dnek. Tlie other efamo birds *aio 
Florieaii, *IinnhHh\ S\ pln'otidcks aiintiis; Bustard, ffnidl, EupodotlS 
edwaid'-M ; l\ii htai, ot two kiiu^s, h o l\iinte(l, Francolinus 

pictiis^ and till' (lre\ , Oi h eni^ iis jK^udui ji.ina^; t^iiads, lavri, of two 
kinds, till' (Trey, (\)t iiriflTc'omnmnis, .md the Kain, .Coturnix 
coroman dell ca ; »Snipe, simp, of thiee kiiuls^ tin' eonmion, GallinAgo 
fecolopaeinus, the dark, (iillinojo ^tillndiln, and the Painted, 
Ehynelura bei)L»Ml('nsis ; Wild (141 jitnuh luinti, and three kinds of 
Sand (rious(‘, />///<( A<f/, (hi' I.uim' or Ran (Infuse, Pl(»rncles senegallus, 

* till' (\)nini()Ji^ 1*(( roeli's cMistiis, and tl;(' T‘aiiited, Bterocles fasciatus, 
are also met amIIi. PeJieans, ikahichn, arc%not ime|)iumon. 

The eliK'f tlsli are th(4 mmul, tho paJia, tho dlubtir, the eel, the 
Idm, and the bingiiio, * * 
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CHAPj^'ER III. 
poPiiLkjnon^ • 

^ 186^-58 » very rough numbering of t.lio people was made. 

I'K? returns ahowed 213,Ji82 maL.s and 185,753 females, total 
399,196 ; adding to this 9335 for the Deesjy camp, it ga\^o a total 
return for the whole i^or^ntendoncy of 408,470 ^jouls or 07*59 to 
the square mile. That/thcae retiums wejrp very iniperfeet was shown 
by the 1822 census which gave an increase SE 9 t,l 10, the total rising 
to 502,586 souls, or 62'82 to the square mile. Of the total number 
455,892 were Hindus 32,956 of them Jains, 46,678 wore Musalmans, 
and 1*6 were brought uncjpr tlio head iOthers.^ Of the total population 
263,791 were males and females, the percentage of juales 

on the total population being 5^*49 and of feuniles 47*^1. Hindu 
males numbered 821,786/jr 52*44 per cent, and Hindu foinalos 
201,150 or 47*56 por cent of the totar Hindu j)opulatioD ; Mnsalmtin 
males numbered 24,791 or 53*11 per cewt, and Musalman foinalos 
21,887 or 46*89 ppr#cont of the total Musalman population ; under 
the head ^ Others ^ males nuniljercd 10 or 02*50 por cent, and 
females 6 or 37*50 por cent of the total. • 

The following are the chief available caste and race details. Among 
Hindus, Brahmans have five principal divisions, SJirimali, Audich, 
Modh, Pfiltval, and Saraavat. Most of these earn their living as 
priests. * Of the rest, some are endowed with land ; some are in the 
service of chiefs as readers of religious books and astrologers, 
and a few •are traders and cultivators. Brahmans are numerous, 
especially in towns, and are rarely poor. 

Under the head Writers come Brahma-Kshatris, a small wcll^ 
to-do class generally clerks oi» pleaders, mukhtmrs. 

* Under the head Merchants, Traders, and Shopkeepers come 
Vfinias, «tohanas, and Bhatias.* Of Vanias there are nine chief 
divisions, Shrimdli, Modh, Kapol, Osv«al, Porvad, Jhfilora, l^^ncha, 

' Lfid, and Lota. The Vadids, a very large class, are employed as 
agents and managers ^^y large landholders and engage in trade. 
As a class tj^ey are wealthy. The Lohanas, generally suopkeepers 
and clerks, few and poor. *Tho Bhatias, who aro all •traders, 
are foMI but wealthy. ^ 

Under the head Hu^andmSn come six classes, Rajputs, Koli 
Thakardds, Kanbis, Sat^vdrds, Narodds, amd Kolis. The Rajputs, 
a very larg^ class, beloif^ to seven leading divisions ; Chdvda, 
Chohdn, Rdj)hod, Solanki, Parmdr, Yddav and Gohil, and are chiefly 
land-owners, sharers, 'fdutdddrs, and holders of service laud, 
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pasaita. Their position and wealth varies, but as a class they are in 
debt. The Koii Thakardas are fairly numerous ajid ^e diriid-into 
eight leading classes, Solanki, IMthod, Chohan, Parijiwr, Bhatesria, 
Dablii, Arniv/irin, and Kharnboia. These differ from common Kolis 
in liaving a sti’iiin of llajput blood. ‘They are generally landholders 
and arc more or less indebted and allied with the predatory classes. 
.Kanbis with tlircic cliief di vision Leva, Kadva, and Anjna are 
found only in moderate numbers. As a class they are well-to-do. 
The Sathvaras, rnai’kct garijeiicrs a^^d cultivators, are few and in 
good circnmstancjes. I^ho N'^jrodjis a^’e fairly numerous and well-to- 
do. The Kolis form the bidkc.of tVo people and /ire poor. They 
aro daring thieves and. highway rubbers, and are much ^ven to 
cattle-stealiiig. ^ 

O f Mil n Lif; I (' 1 1 1 rers Ij i o ro aro t h rec cla sses, Kliat^is and Sflvis, 
weavers, and llliav.^^ars, cal i('()-pr.i liters. These arc few in number, 
and exce})t (he Sal vis -ire well-to-do. 'Of A^jtisa-ii.s there are seven 
(dasses ; Sonis, gold silv^ei” smiths; Suthars, carpenters; 

Ka-nsaras, cojipersinitlis ; Salats, masons ; Liilmrs, bhtfcksmiths ; 
Barjis, tailors ; and Kiimldnirs, potters. *J'licso are few and except 
the last well-to-do. 

•t • ^ 

Of Bards and Actors tlunv are tliree^f lasses ; Bhavayas, strolling 
comedians, tyw and poor; Cliiirans, geiieiilogists and cattle graziers, 
fairly nunuTous and ])()()j* ; and Bliats, birj»;ds, fcw^^biit well-to-do. 

Of IVrsontil Servants tlus'c are four classes ; Dhobhis, washer- 
men ; Hmirs, Ibi j])nt cooks , Valands, lyirliei’s ; and Khavas, domestic 
servants. 'r]i('.<(;‘*are fairly mimt'rons ; llu' Sn{trs,.| .Marwar barbers 
and cooks, seddom used in (he Malii Kaiitlia, and V alands aro in poor 
circumstances. Tlu; Khavas^ (diildivn of slaii'O girls, originally 
domestic slaves an^ now lun-iajitary domestic servants. 

Of JJ erdsnien and 8lu‘])lierds iIioi‘C aro tlinjo classes ; Rabfiris, 
qittle grazi(‘i*s ; Bharvads, s]i('])lu‘rds ; and Ahirs, herdsmen, l^ho 
Ahirs are found only in »S;intalpur. Cultivators by professioif, they 
ani strongv])iiiIt a,ud generally well-to-do. In dress and other 
particulars they resemble Kanbis. Babaris, a fairly numerous class, 
breed cattle, sheep, and camels, or cultivate. Some of them aro 
well-to-do and are village headmen. Bharvads keep goats and sheep 
or graze cattle. Tliey are generally poor living* op milk and millet 
cakos. Strongly built and of co])per complexion, they wear a 
headcloth, a shoi-t coat, and short trousers, hdeh. Among Babfiris all 
marriages aro celebrated on the same day. . 

Of Laboiivers and '^’sctdlancons Workers there are eight classes ; 
Saninias, knife and sw’oi’d sharpeners ; Ods, ipond diggers and mud 
wall bin’ll^, .o; Oolaranas, gi’ain sifters; Bajanias, acrobats; V^dis, 
snake charmers and jugglers ; llavafe, salt makers and seflera ; Minas, 
gatlicrcrs of forest })roducc ; and Vaghris, fowlorg ' and hunters. 
These are in poor circumstances, andi except the Vdghris, are few in 
number. . ^ 


Probably from the Sanski^it Kshaur, shiyiriDg.^ 
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Under the head Aboriginal Tribes come Bhilsi a very* poor and 
large flass. (Jenarally found in or near forests, they earn a scanty 
living by gati^eriiig gum and other*forest produce.. They are also 
given to cattle stealing and robbery, but are not so daring as the 
Kolis. % 


Ohaptoin. 

Popnlathnt 

Aboriginal Tribes* 


Under the head Leather Wo jokers, come Mocliis, shooinakei's, and 
Chaniadids, tanners. They*ar^*j fairly numerous and p(jor. 

Besides the Cbimadias tlieio arti two Dc'pressi'd castes : Dheds> 
of whom there arc two divisions, iJnrudris, J)hed priests, and 
Dheds ; and Jhan pras or Bhiiugias,^veep4?rs. •These are jKior and 
fairly flumerouS. The Uheds su^)orfc* themselves by weaving 
^coarse cdtton ejoth. * 

/^^Vnder tho^l^^ad Beggars come SadliUs and Aiits. The Sadlnis 
are rtjligious ascetics, lyosfc of tlymr j^ior ; •[!>(•. Aiits arij* married 
^religious beggars, a sivall ^^'e]l-to-(lo class. ^ 

Of the Miisalman population t)f 4(),117S, Isolds, were Sunnis 

and 5359*Shias. In addifion to the four u.snal divisions, Syiuls, 
Shaikhs, Pathaiis, and Moglials tluTC are six sects ; .Melnlaviyyah, 
BohOras, Memans, iJomnas, 'lais, a-ml Klu^jiis. The Atehdaviyyah are 
not numerous, but as Uie -.yialori house wljicb rides at IVdaiipur is 
of this persuasion, mostfiL llieiu arcj in a go(jd coiidilioii. Called 
by other Musalmans Cher AKdidis bi‘can.se 1 hey do iit>t believe in* 
Mehdior the coiiAig Iimirfi, th(‘. Melajaviyyah are eonv(‘r(ed Jliudiis, 
the followers of a certain Muhafumad .Mehdi born in 1443 
(847 H.) in Jannpur a village near Ihhiares. \i the age of Forty 
Muharmnad bv^’fttfle a saint,# and liolh at Jaunpuv and 
afterwards at Mecca made many eonva'i-ls. Aff(*r his return to 
India in 1497 anJ 1499 at AhuuMlabad and Patan, ho claimed to 
be the looked^for Mehdi. He is said to have worked many miracles. 
While travelling he di(‘d at h’jirah in l\ln»i*}i'iju^ and part of hi? 
followers Ruder Syed Ivlioudniir na,iii ne<l to (bijnrat aiid for some 
timo*remained there unmolested, profe.s-Ing tlimV faith openly and 
challenging coutnjversy regarding its <a*igin and truth. They 
grew in nfimbers and importajiee iinlii ilni year lt)2‘) (930 H,), whe?n 
under the ordoi's of Sultan MuzalTar II. (lo I •»- 1 530) simio of their 
number were killed and troops \V(a*e sinit against the rest at lYitan. 
OfFering resistatjee they wj^ro ded’eated and tlieir leader Syed 
Khondmir killed. Ift lti45 when Ain*angzeb was (jovernor this^wt 
was* again persecuted at Ahmedy bad, and, i(jr detdariiig that Mehdi 
had appeSred and was gone, several of them Avere put to the sword. 
They still, althougli froy to jirofess their laiih, practise caution, 
iakti/ii/aA, .QiJid are all lyixiousto ])ass as ortliodox Muslims, Bhi^s in 
name they hold that Muhammad their saiut was tin* la Jmam and 
expected IMtehdi, and as ho is ct^no tln^y neither repent for their sins 
nor pray for^^he souls of the dead. 'Jdu?y arc said to#biiry fhe dead 
with tllie face ^dwn. ^feirryin^ only among tliemsclves they have 
no headman but forfujcircles, ddruiSf^ governed by rules of their 
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* They aib on this account, particularly in tho Deccan, called DdiraHi vMjus. 
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own. Property in default of heirs belongs to their Syeds. As 
a class the Palanpur Musalmans arc not fanatical*J)u<f rather Kberal- 
rninded in matters of religion. ^ ^ 

Except the Diwan of Palanpur, the Nawdb of i^dhanpur, the 
Tliakor of Tharad, and the Bana of Va,v, the petty chieftains are 
little removed from the rank of cultivators and are sunk in 
poverty, crime, and ignorance. In tJke jJmaller estates, owing to the 
constant cattle thefts, house-breaking, and highway robbery, 
unless Government supervisivm were 'very active and strict, trade 
would hardly exist. The ch^ngerous classes, ‘Kolis, Bhils, Sindis, 
and Tlidkardas, earn a saintyt' living by field wo’t'k in the rainy 
season, and by cutting giuss or helping the upper land-owi\^rs.inth 0 
ciold season ; but both the cold and hot seasons are chiefly pass^t^^"" 
in cattlgjstcaling, house-breaking, and highway r»»i3Wery. During 
April and May, Kolis live chiefly on the berriy of the pilu, Salvadora ^ 
porsica. The Kanbis, ..chiefly of the K idva tcaste, are little better 
oil* than the lower class cultivators, fleeced on the one hand by the 
chic IV officers and revenue fanners, and on the other by Kolis to 
whom over and over again they pay tell mocey, morhhaii to get back 
their stolen catile.^ 

The people have not as yet shown aicy tcmcloncy to gather into 
towns, but tluj opening of the railway will probably cause some 
change. In this district there is one villa;gc or tqivn to about every 
six miles ; each village containing an average of 484 inhsibitants 
and about ninety-six Louses. Except^ the people of four towns 
numbering 49,50L souls, or 9*07 per cent of tho^enUro inhabitants, 
the population of the lYilanpur districts lived. In 1872, in 1054 • 
villages v ith an average of 409 souls to each village. Three towns, 
lYilanpiir 17,189, Iladhaupur 10,910, and Doesa 12,917, had over 
10,000 souls ; and one, Sami 5480, had between 10,000 and 5000. 

Of the whole number of villfigcs 004 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

401 bad from 200 to 500 ; 201 from 500 to 1000 ; 72 from lOQQ to 
2000; 14 from 2000 to 3000; and 2 from 3000 to 5000. As 
regards the number of houses, there was in 1872 a total ot 101,382, 
or an avorjige of 1G*75 houses to the scpiare mile. Of the total 
number only 4157 houses lodging 20,122 persons or 3’93 per cent 
of the whole population at the rate of 4*84 souls to each house, 
were buildings with brick walls and' tiled roofs.'’ The remaining 
houses, accommodating 491,799 persons or 95*07 per cent with a 
population per house of 5*0(5 souls,’' included all building^, /covered 
with reeds or whoso outer walls were of mud. 

In ordinary yciirs there Is little or no movements among the people. 

In bad ycq,rf!^ outsiders may press in from Mdrwar and a few of 
the local poor may move south into t;ho Gaikwdr lands ofrPatan and 
Visalnagh,r, and in good years a few may bo drawn to Pdlanpur. 

But thoso movements are never on anj large-scale. 


^ The term morlchdi is applied to money paid to informera for recSevering stolen 
property, Lieut. -Colonel T. 11. LcGoyt. „ 
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AGRICULTUffE: 

soil is 0 ? three kiuclSj black, kdletar ; light mixed with 
sandj ggrddu; ^n\sandy, thalia. Of tliose tlyj black soil is suited 
to cotton, rice, millet, and wheat*, buUspecially to cotton, and if there 
is water, to sugarcane light, gorddn, is fitted fOrtlie dilTeront 
kinds of pulse; and the sandy, thaliay for puise and taly Sesainum 
indicum. * 

Within the Palanpur siSite there is a very large tfact of good 
amble -waste land, sevemj miles in oxtont, to the north-east of 
Palanpur, but owing chiefly Jic "the water being unwliolesonie and \n 
some measure to iusbeurity of lifaand property, outsiders# (*annot bo 
tempted to settle, uud tilh.i^‘ spreads slowly though land is otforod 
free of taxes for several years. 'Jlio i‘egi()n thus lying desohito was 
inhabited under former llajput rulers. In other ijtates and sub- 
<livisions, there is%vi)iy little waste Jirablc land. All such lands cani (3 
gradually under tillage when order was introdifccid under British 
rule. The district htfe not been surveyed, aud as in some pljices tlio 
assessment is levied on the plough aud not on tho land, the exact 
tillage area is unknown. Its specially large nnmlxjrj^r cattle want 
more giTizing^Iand than is required in other ])arts of (iujarat. Bough ly 
about thrco-fiftlis of tho whole is under tillage, and of tho remaiuiiig 
two-fifths ono is arable waste and the other unarablc. In tlio hot 
weather, wheat, gram, rapeseed, spices and condiments are grown in 
watered lands. 

Except on irrigated lauds, manure is not generally used. Wlien it • 
is used the villagorsf either tako*it from tho village dunghill or kety) 
small manure heaps in fheir own yards. As a rule what is wanted 
for such gnecial crops as sugarcane is taken from tho villago 
dunghill. In some districts unwaiored lauds are allowed to lio 
fallow. In watered lands yielding three crops in a year, the crops 
are sown' in rotation. Iti unwatored lands there is no rule of crop 
rotation, except that in the case of gtivtiVy Cyainopsis psoralioidcs, 
tho need of enkngo is so far admitted that it is not twice sowu,in tho 
same fiel^. ^ * 

The size of a plough oi land, o?* tho area that can 1 )g tilled by a 
plough drawn by one pair pf oxen, varies frefm twelve to eighteen 
acres. The field tools want6d to till a plough of land are a plough, 
halj a clod cr\islier, samdr; a sowing drill, chdvarj a harrow, dmtdli; 
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a weedeA*, small ddtardu ; and a stubble cle'aror, large datardu ; the 
whole together with a pair of bullocks being igorA about^l2 10a. 
(Rs. 125). * / 

Holdings vary from eight to fifty acres and upwards. A five-acre 
holding would not Tiiake a cultivator as well off as a retail shopkeeper 
or as a man on 10, s. (Rs. 8) a mohji. ^ 

The crops are, of Cereals ; ince, dhngar, Oryza sativa ; wheat, ghaii, 
Triticuin lestivuin ; millet, vd/ro, Punicillaria spicata ; Indian m'illet, 
jumisTj Sorghum vnlgaro ; Venn {noii identified); banti, Panicum 
spicaturn; karmig'or hhig, i.\iicum italicum; barjpy, jay,J3[ordeum 
liexastichon ; kodrachim, Paspaliim scrobiculatum ; nmze;i makdi, 
Zea mays; and hdeto, Panicum frumontacoum. • Ot Pulses, 
TMinseohjs radiaius ; taver, Cajanns indicus ; gii/iH!, chana, Oicer 
ai’iotiniim ; adad, Pliaseoluif n^jingo; jdj^r or turn vdl, Dolichos 
labial); ckoht, •Vigna.eatiaiig; and //^.rdACyamopsis psomlioides. 
Of Oil seeds, rape-se^d, sartiai^y Knissica napus; Sesame, tal, 
Sesamum iiuliciim, and castor-seed, erandn, llicinua coimnunis/ Of 
Fil)res, cotton, kapds, (xos.sypiiim hcrbaccum ; Bombay hemp, 
and san, Cft)lalaHa juucca; and munjy Saccharum munja, . Of 
Miscellaneous ci'ops, sugarc&iie, csv-rd/', • Saccharum oflSeniarum; 
opium, apliinj Pjipavor somnifoinim ;• mulberry, shetur, Moms 
iiidica; to<.)acco, faitMIcn, Nicotiana tabacum* methiy Trigonella 
focninngrmcum ; ajmo, Apiiim involucraV.im ; cofiander seed, 
Coriaiidriim sativum; cumin seed, jira 7(^7rt?, Cuminum Cyminum ; 
rnjgaro, Aniarujiihus pol5^ganius; r(yl pepper, mnreha, Capsicum 
frutcscens; niiistard, rdi, Sinapis^spicata; mid wriuli, Fcoriiculuin 
piinmonim. The stajdo crops of the district are rice, millet, wheat, 
Imntiy kiiriy and gram. 

Rice, Oryza sativa, of two kinds, kamod and r/iri^ sown in nuraeries 
and then plahted out, grows only in marshy low^ing lands. 
Rain-watered rice sown in July is j-eady for reaping mWovemb^r; and 
well-watered rice sown in the middle of Juno is reaped in October. 
Wlieat is sown in (X*t(jbej‘ or November and reaped in March or 
April. It is of two kinds, hUha and vdjia ; the former requires black 
soil, and if it be slightly salt the crop grows all tho better; the 
I latter flourishes in any soil, but wants water and manure. Millet, 
b({jro, Pcnicillaria spicata, grows ill any sojl, but does best in a 
mixture of black soil and sand. Tho other cereals are sown July 
or August and reaped in October or November, and^jequire no 
particular soil. 

Tuirr, Cajanns indicus, is sown in July and August and reaped 
in February and March; gram, chnnay Cidbr arietinum, is sown in 
October and November, and reaped in March and April. The other 
pulses -are sqwn in July and August, and reaped l]j October and 
November. * # * * 

Cotton Fibre, kapdsy Gossypium*herbacft«n, requires Uaok or rich 
alluvial soil. It is of throe kinds, sdm, ^dhdkdnin, and ratMu or 
Idliu, all of them sown in July and Augifst and picked Jn March and 
April. In 1876-77 tho area under jjqtton was 49,578 acres and tho 
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produce 32,485 cwts. a^nst 38j^462 acres and 30,087 (Ms in 
1875-76^BQmbay Qemp, san, Crotalaria juncea, is sown in July to 
a limitedVxtent and reaped in Janudty. Munj, Saccharum munja, 
described^ as ^straight, erery part sinooth except the inside of the 
base of the cusped long margined linear wliite-nerved loaves ' grows 
from eight to ten feet high. Tli/ stalk when split longitudinally 
yields a fibre measuring ab()uti4J foot long with a very light yellow 
colour outside and whitish insi^b, and making cordage of fair 
strength. ^ 

Sugarcane, serdi, S«,ccharinh officinaiura, can without watering 
be grown, in the ijiarshy lands near Jjfio l/ilfs. The cultivation of 
the poppy Ipws been forbidden by (xovernmenf since 1st October 1878. 
The mulberry^ shibtur, Moras indica, bears freely, but is only grown 
here and there td^ardens. ']\)bacco is a crop^of little iiiipovfance. 
Though*with no marked edvauce in«the stylo of tillagcj, sugarcane, 
cotton, and wheat, havoc)^ latcn years, to a considerable extent, taken 
the place of millet. In rain-watefed lands ficcoiid crops are not as 
a rule grown, and where grown the yield is small. The approximate 
outturn of produce to the acre is for wheat 3(50 to 720 lbs. (0«18 7nans) 
according to tlio soil ; of millet, hajm, 300 to 600 pounds (^J-1 5 mans), 
and of ’Indian millet, yntvir, 3()P to 600 pounds (7|-16 mans). 

Most of the lane} is in *tlio hands of holders of sor^ico lands, 
^asmta, who work ip tlio fields ni the rainy season, and during the 
rest of the year busy thojnselvcs chiefiyin cattle-stealing. Skilled 
husbandmen are comparatively few in mynln^T* and tlio majority oE 
them are. hampered with delft, and mure or less*in the hands of 
village money-londftr^ of the Vaida caste. Tlu'w is a largo class of 
landless day-labourer^ who, Avhen not catllc-stealing, house-breaking 
or robbing highways, hire themselves as day-labourers. Women 
and children are largely employed. They are usually paid in food 
or grain, wiUi perhaps a little money. • 

The^rops are liable to suffer from five causes; frost, him; locusts, 
which havo come thrice during the past ten years ; the larva of a 
small mothftCalled the katra, whicli a.pj)oa.rs at the openiTig of the 
rainy season; a red wheat blight called and a black Indian 
millet blight or smut called agio. Of these the locusts have, during 
the past thirty years, four times in jured the general harvest, and at ^ 
the beginning of tlfb 1§73 r«iii^, th(i Jeatra did much damage. • 

Close to the Banas the laud is yablo to be flooded, but the floods 
do not at furthest pass raoro than a milo from either bank. 

Except, near the hills, thg district is liable to droughts from want 
of rain, and in 1813, ^825, 1833, ^ 1839, 1870, and 1877, suffered 
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^ BoXhargVs Fl^a Indica, I. 246. 

* This was a year *of great srarcity amounting to famine. The early crops were 
entirely destroyed, and grain j^es rose t6 a height unknown since the grest famine 
of 1813. To help the importatien of grain and lighten^ distress the Diwiin removed 
grain transit, duties, and gave every encouragement to sinking wells. Great 
precautions hiul fo be taken to {^reserve the public peace, much threatened by 
predatory bands of lawless starving Kolis. Bom. Gov. to the Court of Directors, 
10th December 1833. 
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sovoreiy. The years hold in roijiombrance as times of scarcity and 
famiuo arc 1747, 1756, 1785, 1791, 1804, 1843,1825, 1|84, 1839, 
1842, and 1849. Of these th6 severest was the famifie of 4813. In 
1811 the crops failed, in 1812 a promisfiig harvest was destroyed 
by locusts^ and in 1813 tho crops again failed from want of rain. To 
Biicli straits were tho people br'pught that some are said to have 
lived on human flesh. In such nirmbers did they die that tho 
survivors could not carry a|Way the dead. Villages were left desolate, 
and parts of tho district formerly under tillage have ever since* lain 
waste. Tho price of grain ’was six jiounds the rupee. In Pdlanpur 
efforts were made to^'roliev^'^ the distress. A state graii\ store was 
opened selling grain al sixteen pounds the rupee. Useful works 
wc3ro undertaken near the city and tho workmen fed/ and the^upal 
watch was increased. Similar measures were adof^cod in Badhanpur. 
In the other years scarcity has been partial, the distress and want of 
grain not rising to famine. The chie^f meij^suros have been to keep 
order and save the fields from plunder employing bodies of 
armed patrols, and by advances of money and grain to encourage 
ilie j^eoplo to bring more land under irrigation. From 1861 to 1865 
on ac(30unt 6f the very high price of cotton, and also from scanty 
and unseasonable rain, millet' prices *^080 to eight pounds the* rupee. 
Ilio JUiils and other lower classes fed ok roots and bark, and deaths 
froui want are said to have occui^od. In years of scarcity it has* 
been the j)ractico to stop all export of j^bain. 
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• capital. 

Wmp (piltiVatorn save money, tlioy oirtier hoard it, or turn it 
isito ornameiLts •tor tlioir woinon. Traders inv(\st llieir savings 
chiefly in trado*'?!W money-lending. There are no liirpo baukin*^ 
hoased^ but Deosa* Palanj^ir^ and ftadhanpiii* have bankers of 
considerablo wealth. E^eejpt by Talukdars jivlio barrow from town 
bankers either within l^lanpur or® Jbaroda Ibnits, loans are chkdly 
taken from village shopkeepers. By advancing iuonc‘y and paying 
himself at haiwest tirno^ Jlio village Vania absorbs almost all the 
cultivators^ little gains. • 

Tho yearly rato of interest varies from siv to fifteen per cent. 
In small dealings, jivheii aii article is given in pawn, tlio rato is siv 
percent; in large^dealings wifh a mortgage on land/ houses, or 
movablo property, it is^ nine per* c(mt; in pelty agricultural 
advances, if there is a lion on the crops, tjie rat(5 is twelve pen* cent ; 
and if on personal soeurity,* from twelve to tifto^n per cent. On 
money invested mibuying housofcf and lands, tlii*oo or four pur cent 
would bo deemed ji fair return. • 

In 1850 tho daily wage of a man employed in field labour was 
3<i. (2 as,) and two pounds of millet, of a Idacksuiith Gd, (t as.), of 
a bricklayei^d. (4 as,), and of a eai'penfer 10 b/. (7 r/.?.). In 1870-71 
the daily wage of a fit*ld labourer was G]d, (2^ as,) and (wo ])oa]ids of 
grain, of a blacksmith or bnckla>(T Od. ((3 «,s.), ami ot a carj)eutor 
1.9. 3d, (10 ^s,). In 187 1-75 fiidd lahuimu’s earned 4 ('> two 

pounds of grain a day, blacksmiths and bricklayers l.v. (8 as,), 
and carpenters 1,9. Gd, (12 as.). In 1877-78 tJa' daily wage of a, man 
employed in field labour was lb/. (3 as.) and t\^ 4 #«T 0 ()Limls of millelj 
of a blacksmith 1/i^ (8»mv.), ol' S, brickkiycr J.s*. Gd, ^lO as.), and (d’ a 
carpenter 1^. Gd. (12 as.). Women and children are l!ii*i»ely (*inplo 3 ’^('d 
as day lakf^urers* The usual terms aiv a liftl(3 nion* grain Ilian is 
wanted for food, and from 3d, to l;d. (2 - 3k as.) in money. 

The following table gives the chief product' ])rice.s in 1830, 1850, 
1860, 1871, 1875, and T878: 

t ' t*dfatipur Jiapte Procure irt-t in Puuwh, JSJO- Ziyi'S, 
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Capital. 

Weights and 
Measures. 


Gold and silver are weighed according to the following eicale : 
six rice grains, one raii ; thrqe ratis, one vdls slkt^en 
gadidna ; two gadidnds, one tola. Articles of bullf are Weighed 
according to the following scale : two adhoh, one imvidnh } ei^t 
navtankn, one ser ; forty sets, one 9(rian, Of those one adhol is equal 
to 2 i rupees* weight. The meai^re of time is sixty vipdls^ one 
pal; sixty 2^a/.s*, one ghadi; eight ghadis, one pohar ; eight 
one day and night. Thd^ Kadhaupur grain measure is twenty 
rupees^ weight, one pavdlui^wopavdlds, one adhvdli; two adkvdlis, 
one pdli ; live pdliffj one mdnu ; foin* maims ^K^ne sai ; and sixteen 
.m/s, one kalsi. The l^dhanpir grain measure i& If ^er^.of forty 
rupees^ weight each, one adhvdli ; two adhvdlis, one pdli ex^pdlis, 
one mdnu ; and sixty-four mdnds, one kalsi. In. oVhen parts of»the 
district-, the jidli weighs from 14 .vens* to three i)f forty rupees' 
weight each, and one mimtt contains from four to seven Palis'", The 
measLire of length is-cighteen tasxis nr finger breadths, one hath 
or cubit ; twenty-four ta^nis, one gdj ; 14 vdr, yard ; 1^ vd/rs^ 

one karam ; and eighteen hundred karams, one gdu.'’ Land is 
measured by the following scale : 61* square haths, one square 
karam ; fifty‘‘sqiiaro karams^ one uplu ; two square tiplus, one {$ ; * 
and fifty square is, one olidva, Ouo oliiva is equal to about 4J 
acres. 
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Within theliuNits of the Palanpun Sn])oriii1 pudency ihove are 
cross coantry tracks but no made nfkds. U.ijpiii.m,itiM(IeiN corning 
by Pdli to Dliolera, Q^merdlfly p 9 ,s 8 throiigJf lYdailpur, and Ihoso 
going to Qutch^ through Tharad or Vav. Tn Pnhmpur the roads 
are deep with sand, and for heavily ladon carts ^ix: or eight bullocks 
^are wanted. In the Thawad districts, where the groiyid is harder 
and the roads lighter, ^oods are g^mcrally carried on carts or on 
camels. In 1873-74, from lYfanpnr two and a half miles to Jpgiiiia, a 
rough road was made with orokfii bri(*ks and tiles. In ea'st the 
Western Rajput aniniState Railway ojioned for traffic on the h Novem- 
ber 1879 passes through about forty imles of tlie Siip('riuiendeney. 

There are in all four post /iftices, twodii the IVilanpur state at 
Pdlanpur and Uecyaa^ one at Radhanpin* iu the Itadlianpur state, 
and the fourth at Suigam. These post oflShes are under tho 
supervision of tho ibspeclor of post olfices, Aluiu^dalud Tlivision. 
Rural messengers are also employed; one, at the l\al.tiipur post 
office, delivers letters in the vill.iges round; one, at iiiiioam, e<nTies 
letters to dnd from Tharad tlmmgli Vav; and one to and from 
Varahi from the post office at Radhaiipur. 

The chief traders are Vanias, Lohaiuis, Mesnans, IJohoras, and 
Khatris. Ifhe chief articles of tmde an»ol i*xportM, saltpetre, grain, 
rape-seed, sesamum, cotton, the esseiiee, (fftn), oi chant^Ki, Mielielia 
champaca, and krvda, Pandauus odor.ifissnnus, and claritied# 

butter; and of imports, tobacco, fruit, -.pices, mrtfa.ses, sngare.uidy, 
sugar^ and cotton aud%ilk cloth. Tlie estimated ^caily value of t^jo 
whole tr^e, about equally divided between exports and imports, is 
from£l00,800to£150,00d(fis.]0- 15/ai/isO. Thoexports goehiefly 
to Marw6r, Cutch, Kathiawar, trujar.-it, and Pombay. ‘Among them 
the export of cattle if| of special interest, oxen of the Vadhar, 
Kankrej, and Doesa breeds, the largest and handsomest cattle iu 
Gujarat,, fetching from £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) a pair. A small 
cultivation of Ijpium in the Palanpur state has, bince October 1878, 
been stopped under an engageniRpt with tho Bombay Government. 
Of the imTOrts the frifitj spices, tobacco, aud sugar como from 
Bombay, Jsiara/Pirkar, «ind M£rwar ; the cotton cloth, much of . 
it of European make, from !^om bay ; and the silks b'om Ahmodabad 
and Pdli. • 
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Chapter VI. 
Trade. 

Markets. 


There' is a cotton ginning factory at Sami, nuanaged^ by. a 
merchant and helped by the Rddhanpur chief. CloaS'Se plotUis, tp a 
small extent, woven in hand'lo'bms. ^ S ■ 

'Prado is carried on at permanent markets, the leading ' trade 
centres being J’alanpnr, Radhanp^r, Doesa, Sami, tfiid htnnjpar. ' 
Rxeept connected with the camp at Doesa, no large market Ims 
of late boon developed ; ar.<l owing to tlie risk of plunder by robbpfn 
and the competition of railvays, traffic has deserted the old highiray 
between Mdrwar and Gnjai'at through.Pali and Palaupnr.,.-. 

Of <w*onty-fonr yoariy-fairsttho chi(jf are : the .Sankeshytir &ir, 
at Sankoshvar in RadWnpur, held on Chaitra aud 15t^ (Blwch) 
in honour of Dosla ilaraMidtli. This, a Jain festifal 4)|ttendpd<>. 1^ 
about 5000 Sliravtiks, and by traders from Ahmo^bad, Yisnagar, 

tr* ^ ^ t ^ . • ’ t “111* *1 it'' t mi o cTfi.i* 
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VirWi^iiuij lYitri, aiul lYitau, blasts for eighc days. Thd wtof 
articles sold aro silk and cotton clotli apd copi)er and brass vessels. 
The liotcslivar fair at 'Ihakod in ‘Rndhaiipur, hold on Phdgan vad 
•Ird (Kobriiary) • in honour of Loteshvar Mabadev, is a* Br^man 
festival, attcmlod by about 2000 ind'is^ and lasts for three days. 
The chief atti(;les sold aro religious books and brass, vessels of 
worship. Tho Dliahiidhar fair at DV'inajn Iharad, held oh J^h 
and 1 1 111 (June) and Vhujtm sud 15t.h (February) in honour of 
Dharnidhniji, tho third iucarnation oC Vishnu, lasts each time for 
one day, and is attended by about 8000 ',,ilgriin8. The only articles 
sold are swoctinoats. Tho Oghd 'Pliali fair at Tcrvdda, held on 
Axhdd vad OOth (July) in honour of Oghad Nathji, a Hindu saint, 
is attended by about 2000 Hindus •mil lasts fortfiio day. There is 
IK) trade except in sweetmeats. Tlio (lotarka fair at Getarli^ in 
Radhaiipur, held on 15th Zlikdd in honour of Fir Mdh Bdlishni i^ 
attended by about 5000 Musiilmans and lasts for two days. ^Only 
ordinary fruits '.md sweetmeats are sold. 'J’ho other fairs attended- 
by from about seventy to 1500 persons and lasting dWy one day 
aro of no importauco. “ ' 

I’d j)re[Miro chanipa and I’vrda essence, a tinned copper .kettle lined 
with clay is filled willi freshwater flowers and leaves and set on' a 
hoiirth. Near tho kettle and joini'd to it by a claylined bamboo 
' tube, another cL^ ’ined vessel, filled with sandal oil in thejH'opoition 
of one pound of oil to ten jxniuils of water in the kettle stands IQ a 
largo earthen pot tilled with water and loaded with a weight’. 
is .applied till tlin ivaterin tho kettle boils, and tho stptp^ .^pasting 
through the Immboo tnjio, is condensed in tho cool iWhen 

this is ov(‘r, the oil ^ ot is emplied into atiiird well-closed V^fiiel.yfth 
a hole which can bo oiicnod oi’ shut at will. “When the.oilaad'^^ter 
have settled tho hole is opened, .and the water escaping 
cssenti'il oil, /(//(/r. In making th'o better quality ^f 08 ^^ ^bis 
process is several times re|icated, . >> ' " 
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CH Al'TE f/ VII. 

• HISTORY. ^ . 

’ '' ^ * 

Thb tfrritor^ included in tho Polirtcal Sup(‘i‘iiitcn(loTicy of 
’Pfilanpur tho m^ro central ]>arts of (lujanit, piisscd diiriuf^ 

hiato^ical timoB toder tho sway oltJlip dillortint l(a]j)ii(. dyuiistioH of 
Anhilvdda (74-6- 1301-) ; thou ofTthc* Ahinod.jhad Sullinis *(1800- 
1678); then of the Mo^kiT Emperors (lt\78-l7o7) ; then of tho 
MaTfithas(1757-l8U^ ; and last under t]ie4h'itish. Local historical 
djottils are given under tho heads of the dilferent states. 

When these disirictsVame under tho charge of v§ British officer 
(1809), they included ihe spates oi» l^ilanpur, Badhanpur, Tharad, 
Morvdda, Vdv, lJiodai> Vanihi, Tervada, Santalpnr, 

Bhdbhar, and Ohudehat. y'lie Kankrcj p(‘t(y sta+gt's reniaiiied • 
under tho MahiVCauth?^ Agency 'till, in 1811 , because of their ' 
geographical position, they wore *tvansft;iTed to the iVilanpur 
Suporintendency. . • ^ 

British connoctmn wth Pdlanpur dates /roni 1800 when an 
agreement was dwawn uj) similar to the K/ithiawar ongjigcnients, 
under which Palanpur proinis(‘d to pay tlie (Jaikwar a yearly tribute 
of £5000 (Ks. 50,000).^ In 1818 the cliief, Diwiiii Eiroz Khan, 
was murd^pred by his ofHcers and his sou J’\iteli Ifhan appealed for 
heljitotho British and G.iikwar (Jo\ornmonts. A force was sent 
to Pdlaupur and Eateh Khan was formally adopted by his undo 
Shamshej^ Khan, wlio had been raises! to the vacant ehiefship liy 
the rebel officers, and it was arranged that Eut(‘li Khan should 
13;iarry Shamshor Khan’s daughter and that Shamslier Klian should 
manage the state. As the uneh* and n(*])hew (b^i not agree thyy 
were in 1816 suAimoned to yidlijmr. An iurjfftry showed that, since 
1818 the state debta*had largely increased ; that tin* Gaikwar trilmto 
M biOfL unpaid ; aud tJiat Shamslier Khan laid by unauthorized 
gifants given away nearly 100 villages or about a iiJ'tli part of tho 
whole stato. When Slminsher Khan saw that theVlecision of the 
British officer was going against him ho persuaded ]^\ateli Khdn to 
return to Palanpm* without asking leave. As a. pmiisbinent for • 
tl^ conduct a force was iu Oftobor 1817 sent to Palanpiir, and tho 
toWEya>S3(iul^(|d and taken. Eatoh Khan spoodil/ submifcLed and 
Captain Milos was ap^rinted fV)litical Superintendent with a miunto 
control over the iinaneos of tho state, tho revenuo* being assigned 
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to tlie state banker under Government *gaaranteeA A fixed 
allowance was sot apart for the personal expenses of the 
the sanction of the Superintendent was made neotiaseiV to. ell 
important disbursements. The chief agreed (28th Novemitor 1S17) 
among other things to receive an agent from the GjiiJ^w&r in the 
confidence of the British Governihent, whose suggestions he^ was 
bound to follow in all matters relating to the Grovernment; .to 
subsidize a body of 250 ho^c ; ^ to pay his tribute punctually to the 
Gaikwar; and to protect yio offenders against the British 'and 
Gaikwar Governments.^ In Septembt^r 1822^^ Fateh Khdn agreed 
to forbid the transport ef contraband (^‘\m through his territory.^ 

The relations of the Radhaupur state witji th^ British 
Government date from 1813 in the time of ^Sber iP^^n Babi, when 
Captagi Carnacthen Uesidenti^t Rjiroda conclude^yflSth December) 
a treaty of four articles with the •Nawab. According to this treaty, 
the Gaikwar, llionglr he could . not •lucdcljc with the internal 
management of RadJiaifpnr, was empowered under the ^dvice and 
Tuodiatioii of the British Government to control its external relations 
and to help thp Nawab in defending his sta^e from foreign invasion.® 
During the nc^xt five or six J-ears the Nawab- finding himself, 
powerless to cluick the raids of tlio if hosas and other marauders 
from Sind sought the help of the Ib'Uish Governineut, and offered 
to pay his *share of th(3 cost of crusliin|j the banditti. Help was 
at oucO given. lu 1819 Cohmol Barklay expelled the marauders 
from all ]jarts of (jujai'at, qhd Major Miles who accompanied him 
as Bolitical Ag(*ut, by tlie orders o? tho Bombfiy Government 
iiego iated au agn'cnieut with the Nawab ^Otli «/iiiy 1820). Under 
the terms of tin's agremnerit tlio Nawab bound himself not to . 
liarbour robbers, ])liinderers, or enemies of tlio Bj’itish Government ; 
when Tu*i*essary to accompany tlio British troops to chastise 
inaraiuhT.s ; aud't<.) ])ay a yearly tribute iu proportion to Ijis means.® 
Oil tlie I8tli February 1822 the yearly trilmte was for five years 
fixed at a sum of hi 700 (Us. 17,000). It coutiuued in force until 
1825, wlicii tin; Jlunoiirable Court of ilireebors cousideringi the state 
iiiiabhi to pay so large a sum, the demand was, by the oi*dor of the 
Bombay Goverimieut, remittotl in lull on the 26th July of that year, 
yiiico tlieii UfidI -'’onir has been free from all tribute. This chief in 
1822 subscribed to tjio opium eugageiifeiit. ^ •• 

J^xcejit Kaukrej, tlie reflations •between the remaining states 
and the Britisli Government date from 1819, when much harassed 
by the raids ci? Khosas and otlicr desert plunderers, the chiefs 
prayed tlio British Government to help them, offering to pay a share 
of the charges incurred in restoring order. In 1820. after the 


f - » 

* Recently (1874) Government have thougk.t fit to V^hdraw the gusrwteo and 

relax this minute financial Bupervision. ' 

° Reduced to 150 under the s&nction of Government dated the 2nd Jantinvy 1818, 

3 Aitchison’.s Treaties (1876), IV. 52-54, i \ ‘ 

* AitchiHon’.s Treaties (1876), IV. 55. .* 

» Aitchison’a Treaties (1876), IV. 58. * Aitchieon's Treaties ( J376), IV. 59, 
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KHoftds had been driven out, thp chiefs entered into agteemonts 
similal^to thaBKdbanpur engagement of 1820. As regards tribute, 
' yon the \4th^February 1821 the British Government agreed^that 
in the case of Tharad^no tribute should be exacted until the 
revenue haiij* increased onc-half,» when ono-third of the incrcaso 
was to be paid. This remainod in force until 1825, when all thoso 
states were freed from ])aying tribute. In 1820 further agreements, 
partly in superscssiou of the lo mer onc's^were signed and delivered 
to £he British Government, wher in tlio% chiefs promised to allow no 
Eolis, Rajputs, or armed men of oilier districts to livo in their 
territorigs without informing tho British Golernnient; to give up to 
the British and tho Baroda «'^.)verf(meiit}#aiiy robbers and poaco- 
broakers who lufd aoughi sUrffer in th('ir domnins ; to li(*Ip with all 
their forces iA^ ;uppi*(‘ssiug tho Khosas and other frc'ebootors, 
and t& commit nfc irrognlaritieS^iTtlio nmghb/^m*ing disfricts.^ 
These chiefs havo also subscribed to tho ppium .engagoment of 
1822. 

At first *tho relations of tho British Government with these states 
were purely political, but .as tho Superintendent hold tho position 
of universal arbiter, it soon (1820) became necessary to placo 
suboi^nato officers called agents, knrkma, in the small states, with 
a view both of CMllocting*information and keeping order. Theso 
Jedrhuns are nov^ being gradually (‘hanged iiito ifidnddrs or 
commandants of posts, olncers inve.Ud with certain fixed civil and 
criminal powers. At tho beginning of British management theso 
districts were ^o haunt of dtiring freebooters, sonto of thorn jicojilo 
of the country,*btfi(?i‘s, Khosas from Sind, Tl^^mgh tho states aro 
still backward and tillage spreads slowly, disorder has liooi^ stopped 
and considerable progress made. Tho Superiutoudent's head 
quarters are at Palanpur, tho chief town of tlio district, though 
bcith B^h^npur and iJeesa aro nearly as rich and populous. 
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CWAPTEE VIII. r 

LAND ADMlNIST.flATIOM. . " ‘ 

Rxtept In ihr» imnsnnl cjiso * 01 ^ [)orsonR lioldin;!^ land hereditarily, 
karam JofUn, as •‘it is, called, who liav(‘ a,M Ocrupancy ri^^ht, or hUftta 
land is almost everywhoro in tlio^liands of i ©nan ts-at- will, most o£ 
whom in slate vilhio-os hold direct from tho chief, and in cadet, 
hhnyad, or proprietary, mnl (jiruaia^ villages from tho cadat or 
proprietor. Miere arc no small land-holders that do not hold tinder 
some landlord. The (siltivator has jo pewer to make over his 
lioldin^^ ])y .salt) or otherwise, and so lo'j^ as he pays the rent, the 
ehi(*f, tliou^li ho may do so at ally lime, sclc^om disturbs him, 
IE f()rc(‘d to give up his land,, the cultiva. )r cannot claim for money 
spemt by him in iin]rovejneiits, but in some cases rich cx’ops are 
lightly .assessed, Ix^caiise of tho private ea])ital spent in growing 
them. In tlie IViliyjpnr state, when a tenauw builds a well he is 
j)aid 20^>*.^or 2 l.s\ (Its. 10 or 12) by the state, who acquires thereby a 
proprietary right in the well, and if tho tenant gives up the land ho 
has no claim t<jr eom])eusntion. On tho other hand, in Eddhanpnr, if 
a tenant is forced to leave his land, ho is paid for any improvementB 
he may have made. Itent-froo siTvice lands, pufidifa, and lands 
graut(*d in charity are sometimes sub-let to peasants, wh6 pay 
rent to tlic original holders ; on such* lands tho state receives no 
share of tho assessment, but under the name salami the original 
holder makers the state a small yearly payment. Except for special 
reasons, charit^de, dharmddu, lands are never resumed andaro 
held hereditarily o** condition of loyal conduct on the part of the 
grantee. Holders of service lands are liable to be turned out, if 
tin y fail in their service ; and the chief may or may not continue 
service lands from father to son. In Radhanpur holdertf^dit service 
and charity ^hnds havo no power to transfer tho land, unless tho 
original grant contain a proviso to that effpet. No land is liable 
to bti sold by order of tho civil courts in payment of a cultivator's 
private debts, and when a decree, is passed against hi» property, a 
special ‘exception is made in favour of his field tfools. In the 
districts of Deesa, Dhanera, Khimat, Dantjv&da, and some villages 
in west Dhandhar, tho assessment on tobacco, pepper, wd the 
early crops is paid in nlbney at fixed rates • on the munber of 
ploughs. In the rest of the district, except in some £ew !Hllages in 
the Radhanpur state, the revenue is collected under the«ci*op-share, 
hlidghatdij system. Tho share is fixdd on a rougli esl^ate, dhdl or 
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cro|)sit is not the custom to deduct the cist of production from the. 
probable outturn. The only exc ption tho case of sugarcane in 
the Pdlanpur state. In tho l^handl* ir sub-di vision of the Palanpur 
state^ the assessment is paid in four instaliwutsfin January, April, 
July^ aniOctobei^,- in ]>eesa, Diming a amUoilier sub-divisious, the 
dates for paymon]; of assessiiuj^wrrfl'o not li\ed, but the collecticms are 
gta6rally ma3o ^itor J'/fo/t festival (^larch- April) and u]) to tho 
end of June. Tho-jractice of lcmji^^*-wllages If) revenue contnw^ors 
was never general in Pul:ini|nir. Ufldcr Colonel ICojly‘ in 1851, the 
numbeiwof villages lea^d t(t rovoiuic contraclors w.is reduced, and 
in 1870 under Colonel DisbroAVo tlio practice* entirely ceased. 

In the Pdlanpur and Radlianpnr states, tho rents are collected by 
village accountants^ tala f is, under tlif^ control of revenno managers, 
tehsUdats, who again aro«!.nboi*iinate1)o tlu‘ chiePs revenue minister. 
Where necessary, clerks aPo apjiointed to help the Uhvldars to 
assess the crops. *In other paits of tho Superintondeiicy, ('vropt 
in Thardd and Vav, wliolb tho cIiieJN slmro of tlio rt'voniio is 
collected by officials appointed for llio ])iirjfo'-(', tho proprietors 
themselves realize tho revcuiiWAvitli ilu' Inlp ol falalis and managers, 
hamdara. To fbcoVtjr arrears, Uio hlf^Ihfnv nipsy impose a billet, 
vwhsal, on tho defiuilter, taking ironi him, besides the co^ of tho 
man billotted ’on him, a daily money line of from Id. to 6d. (i - 1* 
a».). If a billet fails, as much of the cultlvator^s property as will 
cover the demand is attached and sold. If a cultivator becomes a 
pauper, the Revenue duo by him is recovered gradually whenever 
he may bo ablo to pay. lu tho 'riiarad and V.^v (*slates, the chief 
recovers the arrears from tho property of defaulter liimscif. In other 
estates, thef proprietors have to ask the thdadar or officer in cliargo 
of their district to recover it. In tlio Pal.inpnr state, if a crop is 
destroyed by liro or if owing to scanty raiulall, a ^'jiDp i:i likely to • 
be short, tho pov^r of grautvig remissions >is solely with the 
chief, and is not entrusted to any officer of the state. Jn JIadhanpur 
romissions are granted only wlieii the crops are damaged after the 
ostimate,^dlld/, has been made, and such remissions can be granted 
only the revenue minister with tho permission of Uho Nawdb. 
In other parts of the Siiporiutcndcncy remissions are also granted 
when necessary. On the whole, tho land assessment is not heavy, 
nor is the system of collecting it ^ppi’ossive. 
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kaltarh} made by a statef official and tho village pate/, who, according 
to the ^ustom ^f the village and*the nature of the crop,® credit tho 
state wiA a Certain number of of produce. The state share 
varies lAp about i, a, point it seldom roaches, to Village 
customs oi&jr widely, depending on various causes, among’^which 
the chief an® nearness to markets^ quality of soil, and size of 
village. The ready money, naadi. levies are small. In assossincr 


^ There ie no difference in meaning between dhll aijjl kallar. Tho term dluil is 
need in lUdhonpur, and haltar incPdlanpnr. ... 

^ The estimate 9 I the crops of ri<ie,^«vdr, kuriy hdngy and baiUi grains is made before, 
and that of wheat, piUee, and oihseed after, the crop is cut. 

B 230-89 * 
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CIIi^PTEll IX 

JUSTICE. 

• • • ^ 

Besides the chiefs ofcPdlanpiir .and 'Badhanpnf who, T^thin the 
limits of their states, exorcise full" u'^nl and criminal, pftwers, .and 
some of the smaller chiefs, who enjoy *’a 1 .lited^yirisdiction/ the 
maibtenanco of order and sion of crii^'ie are, under the 

Political Superintendent, ve«to(rin six and magisterial officers 
styled iluhuldrs or commandants v>f posts, ai^d stationed at Vhar4d, 
Vav, Biodar, Sautalpuf, Varahi, and Kankrej. 

In Palanpur, under the Biwun, the chief judicial officers are the 
minister, /on ; the judge of t/io appellate court, appeal 

^77/(/?/^J(Z///V/4 ; the civil judge, rAVda/ i^ydi/Mhish ; and the criminal 
judge, f (IV jddri Vj/dyadJiLsh. At IJeesw and Dhanera are officers 
witli limited revenue, civil, and Criminal poi^ers. The criminal 
judge can pass scmtences .up to five ycars^ imprisonment and 
£100 (11s. 1000) fine.* In any ease calling for severer punishment, 
he passes sente;ico after t*onlinnation by the chief or hvzur court. 
^^le Ueesa eriiniiial judge may im^irison up to«s<x months and fino 
up to £5 (Its. 5(?). Capital ulTences arc tried with the aid of 
assessors. The Palanpur civil 3udgo can dispose of suits to any 
value, tho Boesa civil judge up to tlOO (Hs. 1000), and the 
Dhanera civil ^’udgc' up to £50 (J?s. 500). Apjieals from these two 
courts lie to tho courts oi the civil and criminal judges*at Pfilanpur, 
from them again an apjieal lies to the court of appeal at Pahtnpur, 
and finally to tho Di wan’s court. Ca^to disjiutes, marriago and divorce 
questions, and points about land and houso pi’operty at*b settled bj 
committees, panchihjdU. At Rddhanpur there is a High Court, 
Aihilal, which exercises full powers lioth in civil and criminal cases, 
subject in crimtiK ' mattm's to cou^rmatiou by^tho Nawab. This 
dourt, composed of fourof the head managers, Mrfc/idm, and a kinsman 
of tho Nawab, hears apjieals from.all other courts. From the*High 
Court a final appeal lies to tlio Nawab. There are two olhfer courts ; 
the civil coij^t, divdtii ad d hit, haviug fuy powers in all civil cases, 
and the criminal, favjddri addlai, with pqwer to try all offences 
punishalile with imprisonment up to fourteen years, to impose any 
amount of fine, and to whip np to^sixty stripes. Therb are civil and 
crimiiial couits at iSami and Munjpur; tho former wtth jurisdiction 
overall cases up to £10 (Rs. lOOjT, and* the latter witn jjJbwer to 
imprison for three months, fino up to £5^(®s. 50), and whip up to 
twelve stripes. At B&lodhan there is a» criminal court which can 
imprison up to one month, fino up to £2 (Rs. 20), afid .whip up to 
six stripes. Tho commandants of posts, thdnddrs, have authority to 
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imprisoB up^ to eight days and fine up to IO4L (Bs. 5). Besides the Chap^ IZ. 

aboYOiUt RfMjhatopur a court hoars capes in which subjects of foreign Jasticie. 

states aip concerned, or which Lavo boon recerved through tho 

Political Zuperintondont/ Arbitrators nre occasioually appointed to 

settle caste^sputos. Tho Tliakor of Thanid has tho powers of a Thardd. 

magistrate tho first class, and hears civil suits up to £1000 

(Bs. 10,000) in value. Ecsiduaryjuiusdic^ion inl^harad is vested in 

tho Political Superintoudent whoso court is tho court of appeal from 

that of the Thakor. * 

TheBanaofVdv lias second class mjip^terinl powers, and in Petty States, 
civil matters can* hoar cases up^# £50 4Rs. 500). Tho Thakors 
of Diodar,# Torvjlda, and 13^':Liv!ft^iave the powers of third class 
rte^strates an^^cjin suits up to £25 (l{8. 250). Besides 

these, the potty chiefs of Naroli, and Vdrdhi^havo, 

on condition of employing competent officials, i)e(;n invested, the 
first two with both ci^il an(f crinwnal 2 )owers*to try* suits up to £25 
(Rs. 250) fjnd to award imprisonment up to one month, and lino up to 
£5 (Bs. 50), and tho roniainin^ chiefs with pow(‘rs to imprison up to 
one month, and fino up to£2 10.s\ (Rs. 25). As thoso chiefs have not 
yet (October, 1879) cmjployo^l coinpctent officials, they bavo not 
begun to oxorciso tlicir pc^wers. Except in tho csiates of chiefs 
invested with civil ^ind criminal powers, jurisdiction is exercised by 
six commandants %of pos^, tluhulftm, stationed at Tharad, Viiv, 

Dipdar, Santalpur, Varuni, and KaJbkrej, who have third class 
magisterial powers and hoar suits up to«£25* (Its. 250). Tho first 
three of thesQ fJ^ihiddrs arb luuler the senior * native assistant 
superintendent, and tho last* three under •tlie junior native 
assistant superintomlcnt, who exorcise tho powers of a (fi visional 
and of a second class magistrate. The assistant superintendents 
can also award imprisonment up to one year subject Jbo confirmation 
by the Political Superintendent, and they can commit cases to tho 
Sessions Court. In civil matters tl)oy can dispose of suits to any value. 

Tho Political Superintendent exorcises tho powers of a District 
Magistrate,and of a Sessions Judge in criiniual matters, and hears 
appeals from the decisions of tho thhulurs^ the native assisrfw,nts, 
and from the chiefs who have limited civil and criniiual powers. As 
a Sessions Judgo the Political Siipcrintenth*^»t \.\fa award any* 
punishment, sonteftces^of death !ind of over seven years' imprisonmciit 
being subject to the confirmation of Governraeiit. Except in cases 
cognizable^ by a small cause co^lirt or in suits relating to movable 
property when he confirms tho award of tho lower court, an 
appeal against tho doci^otfs of the Political SuperiutoAdent lies to 
the Commissioner, Northern Division in criminal, and to Government 
in civil and political cases. 

In PdlanpiA* in suits for the recovery of dobt,*the period of Civil Suits, 
limitattbn is fifteen years^ Whdt^a suit is filed a fee of 3^ per cent is 
levied. In disputes reg^ding lands, bouses, and caste differences, 
a fee of 2$, (1^. 1) is charged at the ouf^et and on settlement 
various additional fees ai% levied. In BMhanpnr the limitation 
rules are, ‘for civil suit^ eight ^ears for the recovery of money lent 
on a bond ; si^ yoais for money due on an account ; and sixty years 
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for the redemption ol mortgagodp immovablo property. Institution 
fees are taken on all suits and/m appeals at tlfb follawing^ratos : 

per cent on claims up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000 ) ; 6i p^ cent on 
claims up to £2000 (Ks. 20,000 ) ; an4 6 ^er cent on cljms above 
£2000 (Ks. 20,000). In divorco suits when tho divorj^ is granted, 
a foe of 10.?. (Rs. 5) is leviod. When tho parties are Musalmfins 
the /uhi takes tho fee. ^ « 

Roth in IVilaiipur and Jifidhanpur wi'itten codes of civil land 
criminal proci'dnre wore introduced in 4875-76. From tho decisions 
of tho JVilanpur ami Rc<dlian])ur chic^fs no appeal l^s to tho Political 
SnperinleudiMil, c\eept4i in tn'vking-compensnlion, pngla valtar, 
cases. Rut if a ri'])resentalion is J’oliticstf SiipAinlendept 

asks for tlio riH'ord of Iho case and if justice hns notJbeen done/ tho 
slate op;*en(s, cu/r//s*, are advi^et*^ mvc the dcaision reconsidered, 
'riie procedure jn the courts oF'l^harail aifil other petty states is with 
some modi ficai loll ^ liastsl on tlu' i‘r>dos in forig-' in Rritish districts. 

For ])oli(‘o ]inrposes in tho city of TVdanpnr and in each largo 
town of tho stall' is an onicer,yV//ynh7ff/*, .with a certain number of 
coiistahh's ; and in each villa <jfcHhi‘ re is a police patel with a few 
wati'huion, Small dcfaclnuAits oHiorso, savdrsy are placed 

in suitable \illn<jfes to keep order throiij^di tho state. Tho Political 
Su])eriiiteivl('nt lias for tlii‘^ pllr])ose^at his dispir^al a body of 150 
liorse and lOO footinini, called tho Palan|^iir levy subsidised by tho 
stall*, 'rill* villau^e watch are Ra-jputs, Kolis, Thakardas, and Bhils, 
and are usually paid by a u^raut of si‘rvie‘e, imndita, land, supplemented, 
in some cn^es, AvilV monthly cash payments, *vary mg from 2s. to 
lO.s*. (Ue- !-'">)• Rivides tho watch thoro is, in each village, a 
messonger, havdlddr, wdiose special duty it is to prevent cultivators 
from taking away their crops before tho state share has been 
fixed. Tho ordinary villagi* police system is in force,, throughout 
Riiillianpur. 'J^Ju* headman of each village is a polico paid wljo has 
under him a certain iiiimlier of watchmen, diuuhidiSy paid by grants 
of rent-freo land. 'J’lio village police paiels and watch of each 
sub-division are under the snperiiiteiidenco ofa sub-divisional police 
oHieth', and all the siib-divisional officers arc under tho chief polico 
^oHieer, ot th,ijtate. In some of the villages small outposts of 
mounted police, sa^drs, are stationcdi Tho village police system is 
id forco throughout tho smaller states. Each* village has its polico 
pal* 1, watchmeu, and traekei’s, penjis, paid by grants jont-freo 
laud and sometimes in cash and grain, usually at tho cost of tho 
villagers. bodies of tho Gaikwar’e horse are posted in somo 

of iho more disorderly vdlagcs. , 

Bf»ih at Palanpiir and at Radhanpur there are jails, ^o Pfilanpnr 
jail with room for 300, and thb Radhanpur with^oom for 250 
prisoners. Persons convicted by^ tho Superintendont ajid hia 
assistants arc at present sent to tbj Palan^)\jr jail. But a new jail 
to accommodate from IpO to 150 prisoners' and to cost about £2500 
(Rs. 25,000) is under construction. In/Pfilanpur villages police 
patels have, for petty offences such as slight assault, power to fine up 
to 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1-1-0). In moreamportant eases, it is diual to issue 
warrants and summons. 
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When the P&lanpur territories came unden British snpei^sion it 
was f9lind that' the Jadej^s of SantsJpnr and Ch^chat were in the 
habit of ^ailing their chil^n. In 1828 Colonel Miles, the Political 
Saperint^ent^obtainerfagreements promising to abolish the crime. 
A return nri^iBhod in 1850 snowed a marked disproportion between 
the naml)er of boys and girls. Precautions similar to those taken 
in E[4thi4w4r wore introduced and liavo sjnee been maintained. The 
latest (1879) returns show that the numbers^ 700 girls and 760 boys, 
are nearly equal. Fenudo hilants still suffer from want of care, 
bat cases of wilful mtrdcr iUK boxieved to hare ceased. 
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C II ’AFTER X 

REVENUE AND*FINANCE. 

■ « a 

In 1877-78 the cjross rArciuie 5V*lui^aIcT.npiir SuporintepJenpy was 
rotuFTJcd at tl2<l,J85 (Ks. 12, four chisf 

hources, laud, &cilfc, c ustoms jin d tTansifc dues, and* misccll^noous 
(CbbGb. The lollowmg btatuncuUgW's t]jp loading details : 

Pul mpih SfaftH^ Ah?l}acty 1^77 76*. 
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'* Of this £250 aiorccLixed fiom Guani&s * 

Palanpnr, and the collection of &mall holdings contained in the 
Kankiej division, aro the only two states that pay tnlSute, The 
J^ilcinp, state pays a yearly tribute ot £5000 (Ks. 50,000) to the 
/laikwar, and t the Kankro] state pays the Graikwar ±500 (Rs. 5000) 
ycaily, ±3G5 (Rs. 3050) as cesses, gha'^ddna, and £136 (Rs. 1360) 
as ‘rental, jamma. Cash received is lodged with a banker 
undei the siipenntcndence of the Kimistcr, muhhi kdrhhdjdi and 
all tiibnte and adiuimstrative charges are met by drawing on 
this deposit. ^ Money realized by the sj^o of land for building 
purposes, from succession -^nd appointment fqps, nazars^ due to the 
Diwan, and the revenue ot two villages sot apart for his use, form 
the private income of the head of tie state. These are^credited to 
the prnkto tredisury, iobha khdna, account. In Radhan^r the revenue 
is paid into the treasury m the Naw^^s paiico at Rrahanpuf, and 
the balance after all expenses have been«!uet is paid into the 


' Nawii arc levied on new year’s day, on the appointment of village paHUt and 
whenevei the chief incurs travelling or other eftraordinary eiypense.^ 
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Naw&Vs private troa&ury^ tosha hhana. Besides this# balance, 
feeSj and t^e revenue of bertain r iges set apart for his 

use ^ to ihake up the chiefs pr^^ato income. The revenues of 
certain (plages managed by the Nawab’s brothers and other 
members Of his family are enjoyed by them as private income. The 
Thar&d reveiue is lodged with a banker under the direct supervision 
of the state manager, kdrhhdri. The Bdna of V^lv'also lodges the 
revenue of his estate with h banker. tn^eKdnkrej estates the 
caA proceeds of the revenue ar» lodged with the village accountants, 
taldtis, who, after paying the tribute and police charges, divide the 
surplus between the shareholders. The po^ty shiefa of the other 
states kfeep their* revcuuo in thein^m houges, or lodge it with their 
msspagersf UmK^irs. ^ 

Palanpur transi^dues, and^jjajjf^rt-anid export duties are levjed at 
different rates in its sevqjial sub-divisions, farfjanils. The yearly 
income derived from tlftse Siiuiws amounts t6 about £1404 
(Rs. 14,0.40) from t/ausit ; £940 (Rs. 9fD0) from import, and 
£1300 (Rs. 13,000) from export, duties; also £25 10 (Rs. 25,400) 
and £204 (Rs. 2040) .from duties levied on opjum and salt 
respectively. Some minor ccjjjses ^jcli as a conveyance ccss,^ jind a 
toll, imkay are, in additfou to teinsit duties, levied in the districts 
of Deesa, Dhanera, Dhaudai;, Uantivada, Hathedra, and Pavti. 
Toll men, mkedd'^, are ein])loycd by the chiefs, and traders have to 
pay watchmen, chaulcidtfifio guard tljoir goods. If a guard is paid 
for, the stato is hold responsible for ihe^afety of the goods and has 
to pay compoiviatipn for robMcries committed within, or traced into, 
its limits. In the four sub-difisions, mahalt^ of the Radhanpur 
state, Radhanpur, •Sami, Munjpur, and Balodhan, transit^diics and 
duties on the import and export of goods are levied, but only once 
during transit through the state. Transit duties are also levied by 
this stato <it the following places beyond its borders : Killana, 
Jhagham, Oharanka, l^crvada, and Jhandada. In Tliarad and other 
small estates transit, import, and export dues aro levied, but only 
once duripg passage through each state. The dues are gathered 
by toll men, ndkeddrs. Only in Tharad is a guard of fojjJ* and 
horse kept to protect traffic. In other states traders ai^Wavellors 
have to provide themselves with an escort, which maj^flfways bo had 
for a small payment. If roblfod while thus eSt*ortcd, travellers pro 
entitled to receive compensation from thechief in whoso territory 
they hgv§ been attacked, or frCm the chief into whoso territory the 
footsteps of the robbers have been traced and cannot bo followed 
further. In the states under the direct mnaagement of the Political 
Superintendent, dotaghments of the Gaikwar's contingent patrol all 
the year round to ensure, as far as possiblo,the safety of the principal 
roads. * , • ^ , 

In Pdlanput, besides tjjie land tax, the lands of the state yield certain 
minor items of reventig such aS cattle, puchhi, and grazing, charm, 
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' This call^ the ass cess, gaMU is a small tax levied by certain persons not on the 
value of the goods but according to th® number of conveyances. 
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fees. T^e cattle, puchj i, literally tail, cess is, at varjang rates, levied 
from Babdris, Kaubis artisans, and others for mazing cattle The 
grazing, rharai, foe is levied from outsiders, bring herds of 
cattle and camels to grazo within its limits. Of non-agricnltural 
cesses there are taxes on oil presses, gjidm, on shoema^y^, mlddis, 
and on weavers, mlrh. There is also a tax on liquor stil]/ and a house 
tsix levied from Vanids, artisans, and others. In Rddhanpur the 
minor cesses are much the same as in. I’alanpur ; a plough-tax, the 
two classes of residents'* and outsiders* grazing foes, and most of<the 
non-agricultural cesses. Thardd and the other petty states levy 
grazing fees and cesses on oil presses,® shoomstkers, homed cattlo, 
marriages, houses, and water. Craftsmen work foi' the chio! without 
wages ; in return some ot thorn al'^recd from the paymenj^ of taxes. 





CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION/ 

• 4 • 

^In the tApJo Sttperintendency there were, in 1878-79, twenty-two 
8cli(tc4s, tweutjffcone for boys and one for girls, with a toUl 
attendjfnco of 1 153 ]»ipils. U4tfSei^th0 Director of public instru6tion 
and the Education Inspoctdf ^northern division, the schooling of the 
Superin tendency was iij 1878-79 conducted tfy a local staff sixty 
strong. Of those, one was a deputy inspector, two were headmasters 
of English schools drawing yearly £60 (Rs. 600) ; the rest were 
inasterh of (rujarati school^ with yearly salaries varying from £36 
(Rs. 360) to £2 8.9. (Us.^24)* tOf twieuty-two the total number of 
schools, in nineteen Gujar^-ti only was taught, in two English, and 
in one Persian and^Urdii, • • 

Twenty years ago (1850)^hero weredn the Ruporintendency six 
schools wiili a total attendance of 28J pilpils. Of these tho 
Palanpur ainl Radhanpur schools were maintained by those states 
at a cost of 11 17 (itt 1170) and £22 (Rs. 220) •’cspectively. Tho 
Varahi school was KUj)])oi^od by a shareholder of that state at a 
cost of kl t (Rs. 140), and the Thdra school was kept up from tho 
Fine Fund, since tornied tho Palanpnr Agency General Fund, 
fn I8()l-05 ,fhc number of schools remained tho s^ime, but tho 
tutal attendance iiicrca.sed to 388. Tho figures for 1878-79 are, 
as slaTwii above, twenty-two schools with a total attendance »)f 
1 153 pupils. Compared with those for 1859-60 these figures give a 
nearly fourfftlJ increase in (lie number of scbf)oIs and of j)ii])ils. ^)f 
1 168, the total attendance in (Tovermricut and aided private ‘^.'uouls, 
there wito in 1878-79, 1 10 or 9*4 per cent Brahmans, 5*-^dyasths, 
550 or 47-6 per cci^t Jains, 80 (v 6-8 per cent ¥anids, traders, and 
39 or 3*3 per cent shnfkeopt'rs, 32 or 2*7 ]>cr cent Rajputs, 35 of 
2’9 p<'r cent cultivators, 9 1 or 7 percent aftisans, 6 labourers, 

5 MochisfsRoemakera, and 41 or 3*tT per cent miscellaneous; 164 
or 14'04 p(‘r cent Musahtnyis, 3() of th(Mri Bohoras, 3^ Memaus, 

8 1 Miyduas, and 7 Mog|jals. Four of the pupils were IMrsis. 

In Paliin])iy' there are niiio vernacular schools for boys and one for 
girN, n. rVrsinn school, and a secoifd grade Anglo- veru^ular school. 
DuriugJ878-79»lho cumber of^])npils on the rolls was 592 -and 
tho average altoij(lancc%'T59, tht^ fee receipts 125 (Rs.250), and 
the yearly cluirgi‘S £399 flj[s. 3990). There *ire in Radhanpur one 
AngIo-veruacij 4 iir and fou?; vernacular schools. During 1878-79 
tho uiimbci^of boys on the rolls was 295, the average attendance 
200, and thC yearly cljargea £J12 (Rs. 1120). There are boya* 
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Cbapter XL vernacnfar ficlioolfl at {liardd, Vardhi, Santalpur, and at Thara 
Instruction. in tho Kankrej division. Tho school at Thar^d is .kopt i)y tho 
Tliakor at a yearly cost of £27 (Rs. 270). Teaching up to the sixth 
stamlard, it is attended by forty pupils.* Tho schoolyftt V&v is 
support ('d by the Rdua at a yearly cost of £22 14S.^Rs. 227). 

‘aching up to the fifth standard, it is attended tfy 97 pipils. 
Tho school at VarShi, is at a yearly cost of £18 12/». {Rs. 186) 
supported by a shareholder of Vnralu. 1’eachiug up to the fifth 
standard, it is attended by 55 pupils or 1*65 per cent of 3337,* tho 
entire population of tho town. The sebf>ol at Santalpur is supported 
by tho Talukddrs cJ that place, at a yearly cost of £15 r2iJ. {Rs. 156). 
It is attended by thirty pupils or 2‘*04 pc'* cent of 1474 the population 
of tho village. Tho school at Thara is paid for onC of, tffo Kankrej 
fhdrfff fund. Tho charges amount to £25 2i^. (Itj. 251). 1-lr is 
attended by forty-four pupils. 

Lil>raries. In this Superin tendency there arc two libraries, but no local 

newspaper. The 'liiativo General LibraVy ’ at Palanpur was 
established in 1872. Besides fourteen subscribers paying £5 8.v. 
(Rs. 51) a vear, tho librfiry hns for its inaintonanco a fund of 
£350 (Rs. 3500). With no biilding of its own, tho library is 
piDvided with eighty-eight HiiglisJi and 308 vernacular boi»kH. 
llio ^Bisinilla Khan BaliaduPs Library* at Rad ban pur, cstablislu'J 
in 1878 at tbo cost of tho Radlianpur Nawab, ‘a a well furnished 
building, has IGl English ard vernacular books. 
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rN.tho year #•! sir/*. 16 the dLstricts of Radlianpur, Sami, and 
Munjpfir were visile^ by a rAy like pHiftfuo and so latafthat 

it carried off about one-lmJ<^of the jlopulation.^ The disease apix)ared 
uuder two forms, one wiHh swellings in the awn-pits and groin, and 
the other with fo7cr and spitting of blood. Except when the buboes 
suppurated and discharged freely, the patient seldom recovered. 
The same disease again appeared in .1820 at and noar*Eadlianpur. 
No treatment proved of ^ny awl. iTonnerly cholera and sinall-pox 
almost yearly visited the ^strict, but of late years the outbreaks 
have been less frequent. A beat the year 1846 an epidemic of 
cholera coming fJom Sidhpur in Patau, lasted for about three 
months. Pour years later (184<7) there Vas juiojfcher outbreak caused, 
it was thought, by excessive rain. The giisoasc a^jain visited the 
district in 1 HOO.aml 1864, tho*18Gt outbreak being specially severe 
in the Dhanora and Dcosa sub- divisions of the PtISanpur state. Five 
years laier (1869) cholera again appeared and raged for abofit ilireo 
nunitlis. It was again prevalent both in 1875 and 1876. In 1878 
(Se])teTnbcr - October) typhoid fever with ('holerjic symptoms 
prevailed auiongst the European tnx/ps in the Do(\sa camp, and in 
the li(jt season of 1879 it again broke out in some parts of the 
district. Of 089 cases reported, 365 were fatal. A very falaJ 
epidemic of small-pox and measles raged in fcho district in 1851-55, 
and another in 1877. , ^ 

h'^over, one of the commonest diseases, is very provalcjii^-irom the 
middle of tJeptember to December. Besides ^tho common yearly * 
fever there are oc(?b,si(jnal mor5 fatal outbreaks. These epidemicf?, 
accompanied with cough, diarrhoea, vomiting, ^nd swelling of the 
feet werc^sjiecially severe in 186J5, y>8J)7l871 and 1879. In 1872 
deiigno fever was very prevalent over the whole district. Next to 
fevers, chiefly in the cold weather, bronchitis and other liffoctioua of 
tlio chest are the commonest complaints. Other prevailing diseases 
are dorangomonts of the digestive organs, and different forms of 
skin and eye a^ections. • ^ ^ 

In 1^78-79 4hero were tw9 dispensaries, at P^lanpur and 
EAdhanpur. The Pala^Rr dispensary is under the charge of an 
assistant surgeon, who is njso in medical charge of the superintend- 
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©ncy oitablishmont aqfl tl|0 jail. Tlio cost of the dispensary is 
met by the Diwun of I^alanpup and the charf>’cs jTor tliy supejinteud' 
ency estalyl^ishment a^d prisoners by Government. The total 
number of patients treated during the veaivwas, includiiigJn -patients, 
9897. Of those 583/* were Hindus, 4002 MiisaliA.ws, and 36 
I’arsis. The B&dhanpu? dispensary was established fa 1875 by the 
Nawab of Badhanpur. ^ It is under the charge of an hospital 
assistant. The total' mmber of patients treated during the year 
1877 was 4454, of whom 2891 wore Hindus and 1503 Musalmans. 

The Diw&n of Pdlaupur introduced. vaccination in liis state in 
18 to. In 1878-73, under'’ the supovintendoiit of •.vaccination scv(»n 
vaccinators openited oil 15,15® persons.' *it a cost of iil86 (Bs. 1800) 
or about 3J. (2 annatt) a head. In the town of i’alan|far are. fiyo 
local practitioners, throe of them Hindus [vnd two Miisalpidns,* ^ 
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Palanpur, witli*^ts* three divisions, • Dhauddr, Doosa, and 
Dhaiicri^ stretches about forty-five miles north and south from 
mount Abu to the CJaikwar districts of Putan, and about sixty miles 
i‘a^t and west from Vifampur to Jlharad. Jt is b!t>uinled on tlio 
nortli by Marwar and Siroh^ on i^eeast by Siroliiand Daiita in the 
Mahi Kaiitha; on the^sojfth by the Oaikwar districts of Pa tan and 
Khoralu; and oi> the west b 3 i Diodar and Tbardd. Tl^o total area 
is2;J81 square Ailes, the 1 8 7!2 population 215,972 souls or on an 
uverafTo 1)0‘59 to the sqilfiro niilo, and the estimated gross revenue 
in 1878 about Jg 10,000 (Ils. 4,00,000). „ * 

Near tlio t»wn*crf Palanpur the land rises in rowsoi sandy hillocks; 
to the north and east among tlio outliers of \]io Aravali hills the 
country is wild Jinfl rough; and west towards Tharad and Kankrej 
it is a Icvtjl plain much of it covered with low brushwood. About 
twelve miles north of Palanpur, a range of high hills begins, and, 
rmming flearJy north to mount Abu, partly divides Palanpur from 
yii’»hi, 

Excc'pt in yoptcnil)er and October, the climate is good, though 
the heat nt times is ex4*ossivc. The maximum and mean rang es of 
the tlierniometcr, is, in January 72^ and 59°, in May 99° 
in He})tombcr 83° and 72°, and in December (35° s^jyl (33°. Tho 
rains arc duo about the end of Juno, but :y*o often as late as tlfb 
middle of July*; tkoy sot in and pass away with slight stornvj of 
tlmnder and lightning. Tho averMO rainfall is about eighteen 
incliojf. ♦The common compTaiu^^J?<^'^o skin diseases, diarrha*a, 
fevers, eyo affections, rheumatism, small-pox, measles, and cholera, 
A vaccinator was first tippointed in 1849 and sinoe then steady 
progress has been made. 

^riic rivors that water tho Palanpur territory arc tho Bands, tho 
8ai*asvati, tho Umardaki, anti some small streamy. They all rise 
froiif the moftntains in J}he nerth-east, and, flowing west, fall into or 
disappear near tho Kan. Tho thief of them, tho Bands, on whoso 
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left ImnkVb tlie Deesa ca^^itoiiment,^ fills only* after very Iieavy raiu 
and is at other tiino.s drjr. Tlio^ wells are f>’eiie7’nl]y forty fcoi^joo|»j 
but, owing to drought or other cause5?, tlicj water level nas, of late 
years, sunk tivfrom fifty y seventy-five feet, For the cro^ water is 
usually raised in the lcail|jr bag, Jca$» * <• ' 

To the north and west ^le soil is light and sandy, wrfliting little 
water but most of it yielding only one ^op a year; to the south and 
oast, towards tho hills, l\\s a rich black, able, in one year, with a 
good rainfall, to raise thj*ee crops. 

IMhinpnr in early time.s is sfiid to hayo beewi called Pi*alhadan 
IVitan, and to liave‘boe!i 'fiMiidcd by IValhadan Dev, brother of 
Dharavai-hli Parmar of Ohfindravi.ti; it is* laid to have been flcsolato 
two ceiiturios l)eforo the beginiung of tho Samvat ei^^ (.¥7. i.e.). It 
was afterwards re-peopled by Palansi Chohdn from ivhoin it took 
its modern name. Others siiy. tRat It ’^fonndc/1 by IVil Parmar 
whose brother J^gdov founded Jagana.^ seems probable that, 
falling waste about theitimo of the conquosti (1303) of Abu and 
Chandravati by tho Devra Chohans, it may havft been re-peopled by 
Palansi. * The Chohans seem to have held Palanpnraiidtliceountry 
round till, about the middle of tlk fourteenth eentury, they were driven 
out by the southward progress of»\ho Miisab/ifins. ^rho MiiHahriSn 
leaders who conquered Palanpiir and Dof'sa were the Jhaloris, a 
family originally of the Ijohani Afghan stock, who claim to have 
l)(*('n governors, of Vihar. About^ 1370 Malik Yusuf, tho 

head of (he family, with relations and retaiuora, left Vihar to seek 
a s('ttlomcnt olsowhore and fiiling this t(> go to M('eca. On the way 
to Mocea, ho and nis party came to Songad Jbalory the* famous seat 
of tho Soiigad Ohoha/is of whom Kanar Dev is a favonrito Rajput 
hero. Thi-<, about 1373, JIalik Y nsiif took, some say Iroui Viramdev, 
some fivmi Visaldev, and most from Popnnbai, Visaldevls widow. 
Dying in 1395 (797 11.)^ after ruling for twenty-two years, Malik 
Yusuf was succeeded by his son Malik Ilnsan, who enlarged his 
kingdom and was recognised by tho Emperor as the ruler of Jhalor. 

While tho Tuglilik dynasty (1325- 1103) lasted, tho Jhaloris, 
though almost independent, were their vassals under the control of 
tii(' rtu^bhddar at lYitan. After Timur’s invasion (1309), tho Delhi 
sovereigns w'ro unable to control their distant provinces, and tho 
Jbaloris for a time bpcame indej)ondent. But soon (1412) tho 
pow/)r[ul kings of Ahmodabad assertou their sway,* and tho Jhalor 
house bocamo their vass^als, sa^’ving them with 7000 horso. 

After a reign of forty-five years'- Malik Hasan died in 14*40 *"(19th 
Zilkaad 843 II.) leaving three sons, Malik Salar, Malik Usmdn, ami 
llotam Klidii. Of those th^' eldest, Malik Salar, succeeded, and ruling 
fortwenty-one years died in 1461 (865 H.). Malik Saldr was succeeded 
by his brother Malik Dsman, alsocallpdMalikJabdal, a chief famous 
for his magmficcjncc, who was converted to the Mehdavijyah sect to 
which tho Jhaloris havo since belongeG*. It is said that thefouiidcr 


* The local legends give tho city a much higher autit^uity, placing ils rc<fouiidiog 
under its present name os far hook os the fifth century. 
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of this sect stayocl for four montlis nt JhdAr, and that it \i 4 s on this 
occasion that Malik Jabihil was con^prted. /After n reign of twouty- 
two years Malik Usrnau was, in 1 183 (. *8 IT.), suc^eded by his 
nephew Malik l}udhan,iRou of Sdldr Khdii Malik ^dhan reignod 
for t won ty-f wo years and sofon months, ar dying in 1306 (911 H.), 
was siic(*cv|(I%d by his son Malik Miijfthid idn. Once, when hunting, 
Malik Mujahid Klmii was surprised and ^^.riod prisoner to Sirohi. 
IIo was tn'atcd with groat kmdnoss, givey^t^alaco to live in, and 
as* iniich luxury as lio chose. In revongo for his capture Maliks 
Mina and Piam, ^le leaders of his forces, ravaged the Sirohi 
disi ricts, and 0140 ni^'ht niaking their w^iy iib thb palace where Malik 
Mujahi*!^ was confined, fo]j^d him c^ijoying the society of a beautiful 
^c^ourtezal.,, IIi* refused to leave tho lady and the Maliks returned 
(Ti.sap])oiutcd,#^ Slmrfcly after, they succeeded in capturing Kuiivar 
Manilan, the hoir^Jo Sirohi^iiliile 1 ft was sitthig at night over a forest 
pool waiting for gar^^’hreatbning to inako^ tho Kunvar a 
Muhainiiiadau, the JhiioviS so frightened thj> Rao, ‘that ho not only 
set Malik Miijahid f/oe Imt ceded to him the district of Virgfiin. 
After ruling at Jhalor for five years Malik Miijahid died in 1509 
(01511.). VVJiih* iMnjaWd was in qnptivity at Sirohi. Malik Iletam 
Kluni nded in Jhalor. Afte^ Mujdjiid Khan^s death Sultdn Mahmud 
Begada ontioisted the rulc^of Jhalor anil Sachor to Shah Jiva son of 
Ihilu Khan. J)ymg in 1512 (018 II.), ho was succeeded J)y Malik Ali 
Sher, sou of Budhau Klnlu Jhulori. During Malik Ali Shores rule, 
the Uatliods of Mandovar in Malwa {advanced against Jhalor, forced 
their way close to the city, and were ^ith 'diffiiailty driven back, 
after a three days,J[^ht. Dyihgin 1525 (031 II.), AlilOTer was followed 
by his son Malik Sikandar Khan, who, like* his father, suffered 
fixuu the attacks ‘'of his Hindu neighbours. Ini 54*2^(949 H.), 
Htio Afaldev of Jodhpur besieged, took, and plundered Jhalor, 
and, in the next year (15 13), took and plundered Saclior, Dying 
in 1518 (('/C51L), Malik Sikandar was succeeded 6 y Malik Ghazni 
Kirin, son of Ilelam Kluin, wlio, during a reign of two years, 
restored the powei- of the Jlialori family, and was succeeded by 
Malik KJianji, a nian of great bravery and of prodigious personal 
stivnu'th. Ill 1555 (9d2Jl.), five years after tho death of Ghazni^,gii-r 
Fateh Kh^n Haloch of Tervada and Rndhanpur, one of tho most 
powori‘u> oftlic Gujarat nobles, marched against Jmllor. Malilga 
Khfinji and Khurain Khan j(#iiiod battle witlf tlio Baloch force before 
Jhiilor. But, in spite of tho gr(*at^ bravery on tho part of its 
defender^, Jlialor was taken and Kjji^fani KJiaii slain. For fifteen 
years tho Baloch hold Jhalor. ?Seil, 1570 (077 H.), Malik Khanji, 
gathering some followcss, came against the city. They found tho 
garrison ready to moot them and blrengthened by ft.n elephant of 
great size. Malik Khanji called to his men : ^ There arc two foes 
the c'lephant and tho garrisoTj, which shall I take.^ ^BlophanV 
said they, ' sjionld go against elephant,' and Malik #ushingi forward 
and * wounding liis'foe^ it tiifiipd to fly, throw tho defenders into 
ilisorder, and h)st th(?i^ tho day. 


' KhAtfin-iis Suliindii, Part II. In Part I it la said Unit Malik Jabdal was 
buccccdcd Ills brullici littiiin Kb^in. Major J. W, W ataou. 
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Malik A^lianji died in 1«?7G (984 H.). Uo left* two sons Gliazni Khan 
and Fimz Khan, imd ad^inghtcr,nntned Tarabdi. JIo w^js succf oded 
by Ghazni K\pn, who, aawding to the Mirat-i-Ahniadi, served the 
state with 7000 hora(>, f.nd had a rovonoo of nbont tl00,000.‘ 
Attempting to raise novtlf Gujardt on bchalf of Hult.4n Muzaffar, ho 
was imprisoned by Akbays order, but, afterwards subaiitting, wna 
in 1.589-90 reinstated at dealer. Seven years later (1597), according 
to the I’alanpiir rccora?5r,,il5hazui Khdn driving back an invasion of 
the Afghan triboS) received tho title of 'Diwan and the government 
of Ldhor.2 . 

During liis rule Olmiint <*Kliaii^s brother, Malik ffiroz Kh;ni look 
IMlaupur and Deesa, establishing' hhnsol N't lYilaupur. Glui/pi Klian, 
dying in 1014 (1023 H.), was succeeded by his sou Pnhai* KFijiii, who,, 
found guilty of niairieidc, was, in 101 G, by the "Emperor's orders, 
trampled to deatli by hn elephii^it; Af^er Pahtii' Kluin caml* his 
Unc5le Malik Firoz Kh/in, also called KainS^KhMii, a dislingiiishcd 
soldier, who, and his son Malik Mujahid Khah^ greatly (Milargf'd tlio 
family estate, and, it is said, obtained the titler of Nawab. Under 
prince Murad Baksh, Mujahid Klianwas, in 1Gr)4, a) )poii it ( m 1 governor 
of P^1^^n. Twenty y<.^'rs lattT (iG74) his hitluT Kanuil 
Khun, who had been removed frAm tli ‘ goyeruineut of IMlanjnir, 
was restored to his former post. In lG!^7AMnjaliid Khfin was si‘uii 
to l('vy the ca])ilaiiou tax from thi* lliudiis of fYlaiipiir and Jlialoi*, 
and, in IGDtb the government of Jlialor au^l Sfu*ln)r was takcui from 
liim and given to Ajitsiug Rathud ; Jhiilor was n(‘ver recfA'ered, 
and from that time the hej'^-fpiarters of the family have l)0(‘n at 
Palanpur.3 without male issue, .Mujahid ^\as Mifcc^i'diMl by 

his brother Salim Klftiu, ami he, in 1 700, by bis son Kaimil Klian. 
Kamal Khan couducted thoalTairs of the olnefdoni pr()sj)(‘r[)nsly, and 
was succeeded in 1708 by lus son Firoz Khan also called Ghazni 
Khan.'* 


1 Bird’s (fUjarAt, 12.). This, says Prof. Blodimaiiii (Aiu-i-Akliari, 1. 49.'l, note .*{), 
can only liavo been nominal. 

I ‘ frov. Sd. XXV. 1.5. Tin's soonis dtnildfiil. 'J'lic AJuliamin*nlf2ns granted 
the tltH of DiwAii as a civil and not as a niilil.iry distinction. Piirthcr, in the 
Persian histories of (iujanU, the diiefs of .Jbalor or IMltiiipiir are nowhere 
i^',entioncd by tH.. title of Diwan but always by the pativinyinic Jh:il,)ri and the 
title Kh, 111 , or the prdix Maid’. Thus (iha/Jiavi KliAii Jluilori and MujAhid Khan 
JhAlori, Malik Mujilhid Khan, but never DiwAn MujAhid J^liAn oi Diwdn Hhaisnavi 
KhAit In tlic historic sketeh of TharAd it is noticed that BaliAdiir KhAii drove .out 
Choi Mil Jetinalji from I’harAdnand ht,’ that estate for several years, ICow DiwAn is 
the title of tlie holder of the i'harAd estiit.)- and, though not recognized ftw (lovem- 
incnt, it is used to this day by tlie'Cliardd chief. In the disonlers that follo^ved tlie 
close of Auraiigzeb^s reign, not only were titles assumed to which those assuming them 
had no riglit, but many deeds, granting such titles, were forged. Notliing was easier 
than for Bah Ad nr KhAu to kcejj the title of DiwAn which he liad assnined when ruling 
TharAd, and this seems to be its tnie origin. Major J. AV. Watson, ^ji sii]n»ort of 
this it may be noticed tliat in 1595, after his s’jpposed victory over the AfgliAns, the 
JhAlor cliio^ was only a coiniiiander of 400, and no mention is made of distingnishoil 
services and honours. Blochm/iiin’s Aiii'i-Akhari^ I, 493. * 

* According to one account PAlanpurand 1> jsa wci*e aconired at this time cither 

as 9 grant from the Viceroy or by force from the former "liiefs. It seems, as stated 
in tho text, more probable that PAlanpur was already ii-'the ijo.ssossion of MnjAhid 
KhAn’s father. , • 

* This account, the result of Major J. W. Watson’s latest inquiries, differs in some 

details from that given in Bom, Gov. Sel. XXV. 15. • 
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About eight years later (171Q) Ajitain^ Rdthod of JcAhpur was 
cliosjfn Vi^jcroy ^of Gujarat, aud„ as li(^ passed from Jlialor to 
Ahmedabad, Firoz Khau went to me* him, an^in return for 
an offer of service reci^ivod the Siiohi strict of ]^nt&vada. In 
the anarchy that prevailed* about this Ime (1720), the Jhfiloris 
turned thei« thou^Iits to gain indeponde e. On tlio death of Firoz 
Khan (about 1722) his two sons Kamal han and Karimddd Khdn 
struggled for tluj chiefsliip. ' Kariindad l^ffffn won in the end and 
pftt his brother to death.* During .his viceroyalty of Gujardt, 
Kariindad accompanied Ib^thod Abhaysing, Maliaraja of Jodhpur, 
in his o'^pcdil^n .igainst Sirohi, and ‘ ’v#on •Palaupur, Dhdncra, 
Malaiid, Kurbakri, L)ab^, Roh, ^nid Sarotra from Sirohi. Dying 
^ about ItoJI he«vvas succeeded by his son Pah/ir Khan, who ruled 
until about 1? It, •when he died without male issue. During his 
rulo^in 17^30, Kautaji Kad^ei and*MalharraV Holkar made a sudden 
descent on north Gujar^^and plifnderod IVilanpur, wlien the chief 
agreed to jiay a fcribnW of 1.10,000 (Rs. 1,00 J?00) . On Pahdr Khdn^s 
death his uncle 13iliiadur Khdn, son of Firoz Khan, succeeded and 
continued in the chiefship till 17(58.^ In 17.)3 Baliddur Khan was 
forced by Patel Vithal •8akdev to^ agree to a yearly payment of 
£1000 (Rs. 10,000), and fivciiyear^Jater (1758), the Peshwa's deputy, 
Sadasliiv Rjimchandra, cjmpolled him to pay a tribute of £3500 
(Ks. 35 ,000). H»c' was succeeded by his son Salim Kh^u. Bahadur 
Khan drove Cliulian Jetmalji of Dhouia out of Tliarad and hold 
this estate until disposs^sod by Navtab Kamal-ud-din Khan Bdbi, 
commonly known as Jawan Mard Khdij 11. * Salim Khan ruled till 
1781, when ( 114*^1 and wrfb sueceoded by his soii**?!?!!^* Khan, who 
killed his brothers fearing thatf they might coillpote with him for the 
chiefship. Shcr Khan died without male issue in 1 788?® On his 
death his sister Soiia Bubu, who had married into the Bdbi family, 
raised her son Mubariz Khan to the chiefship. The nobles displeased 
at her ct^mliict, revolted and dethroning Mubariz Khdu placed 
Shjyn slier Khdn on the throne. Firoz Khdn, son of Fateh Khan, 
the grandson of Firoz Khan, now preferred his claim, and, the 
old vassals rallying round him, gained the cliicfship in 1794. The 
state was, in 1809, brought in contact with the Jiritish Govern 
when an agi*eemont was entered into by the chief to pay the 
Gdikwar«a yearly tribute of £4375 {DdbfUhUl\^, 50,001).® For 
some years, the chief power ^vad been in fiio hands of a faction 
of Sindi Jamadars, who, in 1812, ^i^idoE the suspicion that ho was 
about ^o Reduce their power, nfUrdci-^'Tiroz Jlinn, when out hunting. 
They offered the succession to ^is 'only son Fateh Khan, then 
thirteen years old. Fatah Khun, by the advice of ^his mother, a 
woman of strong miivl who well knew that her son would be a tool 
in the hands of the Jamdddrs, refused tho offer, and applied to the 
British and Gaikwfir Govornm(»its for help and protection from his 


* During his reign Bahdftur jKl^dn built the Pdlanpur city walls. Bom. Qbv. 

Sel. XXV. 15. # . . , , . 

* Bom. Gov.* Sel. XXV. 15, ^uts Sher Khdn’s death at 1791, and states that ho is 
supposed have been poisoned by his sister. 

* Aitchisou's Treaties (1875), IV. 47, XIX. 
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father’s iniirdorors. On this the Jammlilrs seized and imprisoned 
him, and rai.^(‘d his uncli Shainslier Klian, then eWief of /he districts 
of IJeesa an(^)lianera, ti the cliiefsliip. Meanwliile tlie British and 
Gaikwar (Tovernmeiits derming it ueoossary^to interfere in favour of 
tlie riglitful heir, CaptaiilCarnae, tlie Itesident at Jhiroifii, with the 
British and Gaikwjir forew under tlie command of GenA'al Holmes, 
jiroceeded to Palanpnr to iVstore Fateh Klian. On tin* way news 
was brought that, on fhc apjiroach of ^ the force to Palanpur, the 
Jaraadars intended to carry T-iff Fateh Khan in order that his presence 
might give a sanction in the country Ja any^lawless measures it 
might suit their inte^'estS to pursue. General Holnws, in thejiope of 
preventing the carrying of tFateh JUmn, marched a t^ once to 
Palanpnr and threatened to asvsault the town unless tfutcdi K-han 
immediately given up. This threat caused the ^iirreider of Fateh 
Khan, ' which was shortly followecl by of Slnimsher KhaiiJ and 

the town ^vas giyen up, the Jamadars the hills. 

After much discussio"!! regarding Sham^her Khan’s claiips, it was 
decided to consolidate the interests of the rival claimants. On the 
22nd December 1813, Fateh Khan was invested wdth Ihechiefship 
of Palanpur, aTud Hhamsher iflKv, having no* issue, adojited him, 
and, except a small provision for a 8on ci his own should one 
be born, made him heir to all his jiosfessions ^ including Doesa 
and Dhanera. It w^as also arranged* that Khainsihor Khan sliould 
inauago the state and give. his daughttr in marriage to Fateh 
Khiln.^ From this to •IS 16 was a time of constant dissensions 
between the w^e and n€^)hew. Abc^it the end of 1816, Fateh 
Klum complained to^he ll(*sident atgBaroda of WS urfcle’s conduct 
in alienating the revenues of the state and oth^r misimiuagernent. 
liicntenant Robertson was sent to Palanpur to inquire into the 
grievances complained of. Both the parlies were summoned to 
Hidhpur, about fightecn miles from IMlanpur, and a lojig inquiry 
sliow'ed that Slmmsher Khan had, in several ^n^tauces, departed 
from liis agreement, and that since his management the debts dftho 
state had greatly increased, that since 1813 the Giiikwar tribute of 
^ Rs. »")(),()()()) a year had remained unpaid,* and that 

he had, without the consent of Fateh Khan, alienated about 100 
villages to Iiis own distant relations tliereliy depriving the state of 
nenrly JLoOOO (Rs. 50,(100), or upwards of one-fifth of tfie yearly 
re^ enue. Tlie Agent also learnt that amsher Khan had threatened 
to take the life of thcvyouif^ chief, ghould he be deprived of -the 
maiiagement of affairk Ineif^nant Robertson, having rocoived 
instructions frmii the Resident, addressed a letter to Sliamshor Khan, 
in the name ^)f the British Government,* informing him that in 
consequence of his having failed in administering the affairs of the 
state according to his agreement, it was deemed essentiijl, in order 
to seciirp the rights and interests of Fateh Khdn, to derive him of 
all authority. lie was also told that sjny resistance to 'this mq'isure 
would deprive him of all claim to ct^sidei’aflan and the chance of 
his authority!, over Deosa. Qtf receiving this letter. 


' Aitchi^ou’sj TiCiitics» (1876), iV. 17*52, XXj 
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Bhamsher Klulii, as a last resource, opAlicd roinmiiniri^tioii with 
Fatu^j Kli{l4 lryii»4^^ t() |)L‘rsiiJi(lo tliat tfio IMish (jovermnoiifc 
wished to l)cuelili itseli’ at thidr oxpcjnscj aii/ that Fat(^ Khau would 
iiiurely bcjrouio tliuir jK'iisioucu'. Ko also ||•ollli^od afc^noo to marry 
his (hiu^litA' to In'in, a iiunisliro so dillayed by their quarrols. 
'rids ha<i tlu^lesirofl elTuet. Fatoh Khau^ company with Shamshor 
Khau, secretly left tlio A^ent^s caiiip a/d withdrew to Pahinpiir. 
Ou this [iienteutant Robertsbn reinrnod ^Uaroda, and a force, 
uifdcr Colonel lilriuLdon, 4a^ onleroit;i^ifainsfc Pulaupur to enforce 
a settloiiient ut its ^itfairs ami Captain Miles accoin])auiod it to 
conduct tlio iie 4 (otieti()nsT On its apyroa#h <fu the lUth October, 
1817, Sliaijisher Khan with the Pajan paratroops attacked the force, 
.taiid aft(*^>fi^sli^it skinnisTi rctnaited inside the walls. 'IMie town 
wai^theu assj^Pted 4iiid camcul. Shamshor Kliaa and his followers 
retired to the hills^takiiif^ J|^]rleh K'ilau with 4h(‘nu 

Beiu^ pursued, Sbyfn^lier Khan took r(*tu^(^' m the forei^rn 
territory of Niniaj (Netmiueli), and Fateh Klltin speedily submitted, 
and, in eoiisidmaitioirof his youth and iuex])erieiice, was received 
into favour. Unable to manage the state he, a few da^'s later, 
throuf(h I lie Gaik war Government -^^quested the Puitish to allow 
Liman English ollieei* conft*()lhisiaffairs, and also I hat tlioGaikwair 
Ch)Ycrnment waiuld deputes r(*s])eclablc native as ag(*nt to lielp in 
re v(Miue matters, ^nd ensure ^hc rc'giilar payment of *lie Gaikwair 
tribute, llotli recpiests^'a^re agreed to. Captain Miles w^as apjiointed 
Political Agcmt; the villages alienaTed liy ^Shanisher Khan wore 
rosimiod; and an agreement wais entered into bv the chief* to 
sulisidizc ioO^lioif^', to receive ^an agent from the Oaikwar in the 
confidence of tlic Jlritisli Government, and to follow his advice, to 
pay the tribute punctually, and to protect no offenders ajeainst the 
British or (taikwair Goveriimonts. A guarantee was also given to 
the state banker, and the chief placed on a fixed allowance, }irmnnk, 
and tlio remaining income was not to l)e spent e.xeejd, wdth tin* 
sandioii of the ]\)litieal Superintendent. Next yi'ar 
Shainslier Khan siiiTcndered liimscdf, and wais g*iveu nine villages, 
yielding about ^2 -jOO (Ks. 2o, 000) a y<*ar, for his lib*. Onliis death 
in 18;i l‘ a provision to the anionnt of idOO (IN. OtiOO) a yea/Hiais 
made for his A\idow’.s. In 1822 Fateli Khan agreed to Forbid the 
traiJsport*of contraband o|iinm thn)no'h his buTitory.- In 1818 thfi 
appointment of fheiiaikwar^fi agent was alTolislied, and, six ye^rs 
later Fateh Khiin died leaving ^i»nr sons, Zoni war Khan ami 

Ahmad IHian by Shamsher Kliau^‘. ^fangbtei^ and Usman Khan and 
Sikandar Khan by anotlnn* wife.^ lie was .succeeded hy Zorawar 
Khan who gav(i the Britftili much Indp in the mutiny pf 18 'j7. Ho 
died on the 28th August 1878 and was succeeded by his sjm Shcr 
Mnhamtmnl Khan tlie present chief. 

The OiwMi^of PAIanpnr, a first class eliief, wi^i full c^yil and 
criinilial ])f)wPrs over all but llritisli subjects, pays a yearly Gaikwar 
tribute of ct 1375 {Bdljimni Ra, »fD,000) and receives .ioO (Rs. 500) 
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" Aitchison’s Treaties (1870), IV. 00, XXII. 
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from th(* of D&ntL in lieu of an engagement cancelled by 

the Biiiish Government in 18J8. Ho holtlb a|)ateut| sanol/, of 
adoption, diuV^is eiititleci to a salute ot elcv(»n guns and a guard of 
honour. TLo military to^o of tho stato is 204 horst' and 697 foot. 
Hiitish supervision has bdon of the greatest advanLigi^ tblYilanpur. 
Inskail ot miborahlo anarqiiy and confusion, it has enpiybd unbroken 
peace, and has paid ojj its kiinou&ly heijvy load ot debt, 

Tho following is iho^^^anpur family troo : 

fc. • 

(I ) Mahk Yubuf . 

(died 1395) *• 

‘ I 

(II ) MMik Hasan 
(died 1140). 


(Ill ) Mailk SiUr 
(dud 1401) 

(V ) l>Ialik Pn lliau 
(dud 1 0 )) 


(VI ) Malik MujHiud 

(diulliXM) • 


— i — r — 5^ 

(iV ) Malik UsmAn 
or Inhd il 
. (dicdl4ba) 


(VII ) M'lhk A H Mier 
(died Il^39t 
I • 
(Vm ) Mahk siKnnAar 
(died 1541) 


^ Etitam ll^iun 

» N 
. ! 


M dtk Ivhui lui Kli4n 
(klulK 1 Hkhtnif \vi(li 
the Xen^la Lul h) 


(IX ) MUik C.lii/oi kliAn 
(lud 13 0) 


(IPTTcharnI K1 \n 
(d^i l«ti4) 

(Ml ) raliii KhAn 
(tied lull ) 


(X ) Mahk KffAttil 
% (dir n57t>) 


(Mil ) 1 iFcz Kh ill ralU KamAl Kh6n 


(XIV) Miij iliidKliin. 


I 


(XV ) Sahru Klim 
( liod 1700) 


(XVI ) KnmAl KhAn 
4 htd 1703). 


(XVII) Iirox 'KhAe 
(died 1722). 


xLh 


(XVIII ) Kirmidil Ivlmn 
(du 1 17 jU) 

^ XIX ) r ih-ii I\l All 
(lictinil) 


(XX) UiliAdiii KhAii 
(du 1 I7i H) 

(\\I ) HAlim Kh lu 


(lied 1 81) 


Kain «1 Xh in 


UbDiaii 


'hliAn > 


Tir KhAn 

F^teli LliAn 

I 


(\XII) Mur MiuA 
rdiufl lihKlt 


tiaiiiunir.^ 


^^iibu ((ianf|[lit4*r) 

(diod libK)* maiiuT^ip^ the Bibi family 


(\XJ^) ShanMui ftlmi (XXV) Tiros KhAn 
(deposed 17 J4) ala ) called Pir KhAn 
(murdered, 1013) 


(XXTII ) Mill) 111/ Khan 
(iLigiK 1 a fiu leai-s and < 
was then i vprlii'd) 


(XXVII ) ZoraLr KhAn 
(died 1070) 

t I A 

(XXYIU) SherMuliimmail Klim 
(the pn sent thief) 


Ahmad KhAn 


Osmtlu EhAu 


,:.1 


(XXVI ) Fateh KhAn 
(died 1354). 


(Sikandar KhAn 


Tho Boman nipnorals show the orde^6f succession. 


' This 18 doubtful UsmAn KhAn waa piobably cithci the son of KamAl Kho* , or tho feu pr 
brother of Salim KhAu • ^ • 
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dhanpur, mclu(!iuff Samiand Munjpir, is bounded onihe north 
by MoM^da and roj’vaJa; on the east by tlje Pafcan districts; ou 
the south by Mandal and Jliinjuvada ; and the west J>y Vdrdhi, 
fetjiinrc in slinpc and about thirfcy-fivo miles Across, it h4l!s an aroa of 
bdd square iiilos, a populati<jfli of 91,579 Jouls, or an average of 
109*9 to the sj|uare ftiile, aud an estimated Nearly rovonuo of from 
£50,000 to £00,000 (Ks. 5,00,000 - 0,00, oo/. ^ 

The country is an open plaint without hilli^aifffwith few trees. 

Lying close to the Kan, duVinn* April; ‘May, Juno and July the 
heat is very great, li rain.fJlH, August and September are pleasant, 
although, Octobefr a. id November are*ho^; ifecctnbor, January, 
February ^ud March are dtlightf ul,«with a^nmeh keener cold than 
ill Palanpim ^•Rain generally falls during July, August and 
September, bulf the supply is small, lighter oven than in Palanpur. 
Thougti with greater extrervvis of heat and cofd than Palanpuf the 
district is healthy. ^ ^ 

The Bands, that crqisses iho district, is in tlfb hot weather, too salt 
to drink. Many very fine built ponds hold water throughout tbo 
year. That at Vaghcl, wj^h steps all round, built by the Vaghola 
Hajimts and in good repair, i^^probably the finest in (Jujarat. The 
people trust for drinking water to tlfe ponds, finding it oven after 
they are dry, by digging in* the^ beds. Near the surface the water 
is sweet; but thoMeeper down the more brackish it grows. In 
Ihidhanpur, during the lf)t months, tho people suffer much from 
want of water, and many move to Sami whore all are supplied from 
its maguificeut lake. Waters is fouud froTn ton to tL*rty feet deep, 
but wells are usually dug in bodtt of ponds or stjeams. 

Tho threo cliiof sdils, sandy, black, and salt, yield all tha common 
grains. Except vegetables no watered crops are grown. 

Radhanpur, now hold by tho celebrated Babi fa|pily, who, over 
since tho reign of Humaiyun (1530 - 1550), have been prominent in 
Gujafat history, is said to have formerly belonged to tho Vaghelas, 
and to liave been called Luuavada after Vjighela Lunnji of tho 
Kardhara branch of that tribe. Subsequently, it was h(‘ld as a fief 
under the Muhaiiiniadan kings of Gujarat, by Fateh Khan Balol/ii, 
aud is said to have been nauie<l Radhanpur after Radhau Khan of 
that tamil^^. Tho first Babi that ontorod Hindustan was one who* 
accompanied llifin^un. Afffccr the time* of Akbar, they weye 
attached to Gujarat, whore one Baha<ljrr Khau Babi was, in tho 
reign o# Shah Jahan (1027 - 16581, irfjpointoci manager of Tharad, 
and his sou Slier Khan Babi was f 1054 - 1657) sent to aid Princo 
Murad Baksh in tho gctvernmeiit of Gujarat.^ In J0(!3, ho was 
made manager, thanddr^ of Chunval.2 In 1093, his son Jaffar Khan, 
whose talenjt and local influence gained him tbo title of Safdar 
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* According to .mother accyiftt the foij^der of the family came from Isphdhdn in 
Pema, and entered the servicn of SulUu Muzafl'ar HI. of Ahmedabad (1561 - 1572). 
Bom. Gov. SeJ. XV, 2(). • • 

^ Bom. Gov, •Sel. XAf. 2fi. ^The statement (i/tiW) that the Junigad family is 
descended tfom a brother of Shor Khdn is incorrect. The founder of the family was 
Shor Khan's ^eat grandson, Muhammad Bah^ur, also called Sher Kbto. 
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Kluyi aTtd llio cliaixc* oj/Umllianpiir, Sami, Jlniijpm*, and Tervada, 
was d(’puty yovcriifa’Yof IViJ^aii and elcvcMi ^(‘ars .lalt'r 41701), 
^ovonior ot Hijapur. Vn 1700, In* was made ^‘overunr of lYitan.' 
His hui Kli^i Jalian or'i^lumji Klian, witlu the title of »Jawf1n Mard 
Klnhi, Avas, in 1715, appointed ^osrernof of Kadlianpiir,- find, in 1 725, 
of IVitan. Four years li\er/ wlii)(* governor of Velladl dyin^by the 
hand of a Koli of Hal or ,> his eldi'si son Kaimil-iid-din Khan was 
tlie title of Ja\\^iLAMard Khaii, and his ‘^eeond son Muhauiinad 
Anwar, the tide of Safdav*.Khan, with the charge of lhKlhan|)ur, 
vSaini, Munj]mr,Thanid,^rervadaand \5y*ahi,aiyl 15,000 acres (Jj0,000 
blyhds) of laud in dn ijitct in the Kau.* • 

During the next t went v-tivc^ years, 720 - 1 7 1 1), efa^an Mard 
Khan was one of the stronerest of the Gujarat nobV^s,*^ftd, at the 
same time, a branch of the liousc* establisho'd itstdf at Jujfti^ad 
in Kathitiwiir and at fhihisinor in the li^wa Kaiiln. ^riie founder 
of the house, wlio vva*s also jlV^rst Habi of Balasinor, 

was Muhaininad llalmdiir, othenvise knowy^ as SIkt Khan. Jn 
]7 j} 0, Jaiviin iManl Khan Avas appointed JfoAvrnor of Vadiiajjar, and 
thr(‘e y(*ars later of V'^iram^min. From \^‘rampiiii Ik* was, in tlie 
next year, ti1insf(»rred to Kaflfaiid Jlijapur, and, in 1708, was S(*nt 
to IVitan, liis brotli(*r /joraAA'ar% Kliaif yettin»( KluTalu instead of 
Parantij. Alxait 1710, Jawiiii Mard Kliin be^^an to a*'j)ire to the 
post of Viceroy. He Avas already laj'in^ chiiiii toitlu* revenue of the 
disti’K't round Ahmedabad, when Fida-u^-din, avIio had, by a forj^^ed 
order, usurjied the Av'ce royalty, ap])ointed Jawaii !Mard Klian bis 
de]nity. Soon^j^er, Fida-ufl.diii'stroopi» mutinied and he lied leaviiifj 
Jawaii Mard Kluin in possession yf the (’ity, •>aAA{>u Mard Khan 
noAV usurped the \ ici*royalty, and op])osed and ([(*h ated tin* n(*<t tAVo 
Viceroy!?, Muftakhir Kliau and Fakliv-ud-ilaiilah. A third Vicer(»y 
Maharaja Vakhatsin^ iu*ver took up his {ip])oiiitineiit. 

In 1750, Avhiie Ja wan Mard Khan and his brother /(jraAA’ar Khaii 
wen* hu'ying tribute in Sabar Kantha, Ra^hunathrdv IV.shwa and 
JJainaji (t ailoA a r suddenly ap])eared before Ahmedabad. Trasf(*niu^ 
by forced marches, JaAA^an Mard Khun reached Ahmedabad and liy 
succei*(led in (*nterin;jf the city. Alter a most brill iiftit dcfeiici*. 
Ills funds failed him and he was forced to suiTend(*r. It was 
^ a<^aTC(l that, for himself and his hrotliers, JaAVtin Mard IQuiii should 
receive, free from 9uy Marat ha cj.iiiii, the districts <if Patau, 
Vadna^-ar, Sami, Munjpur, V’^isalmi^ar, TliarddfKhenilu, Radhanpur 
Avilli Terxada, and l^ijapiTt^^id that one of Jawan Mard Khan’s 
brollicrs should serve, the AfaraHuis Avith 000 horse antf STlO foot, 
the expenses of the hu'ce being paid jjy the Marathas. It was 
at the samo timo agre *d that the Marathas should give JaAvau 


' Wjil^ou’s (lujarAt, 8S, 84, 8(5, 88. Another aeconnt says that ki 1080 lie 4 »btaiiic«l 
a ;,oft <»f the district of 'Miard*!. Hoin. (Jov^Wel. XX Al. *20. 

“ Watson’s (iiijar.it, 91, 100, and lAnm. (jiov Sul. XjyV. 2(5. 

3 M.ijor Kelly (Bfmi. (h>v« Sol XXV, 2(5) givifs 1723 and says that he was 
inoit.dly Mounded .it B.ilorby tlic Mardth.is. i , 

* Bom. (Jo%. Sel. XXV, 2(5. Major Watson ((^hjar.at, lOo) says tliat the chlost 
got the districts of 8j.mi and Munjpur, and the second tlie govcrumeuUof Kadhanpur. 
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Mard Kliaji tlic aiiin of £l0,()()0^1{s. l,(>0j)>00), besides pA’sontiug 
bim \jitli an elepliant and (ttber articles of vahio.^ In 1755, 
driven by ifotniu Kluln from Almiedabud, tlio Mmmlids called 
Jawan IVLird KJiau to tJieir aid. Conuiif. from Pdlau ho helped 
the Marathi, and, ill 1757, ftftei'the sum ndor of the city again 
retired to Piitan. *After the death of Ja^vdn Mard Khan, Dllinaji 
Gaikwar, in 17d5, suceeoded^in wresting iroinj^is sous Gaz-ud-diu 
and Nazm-uil-din, Palau, V i dnagar, ^^Ullagar, Ibjapur, and 
Khtralu, leaving ihein onl\ Jhidlianjnw, Sami, Alunjjmr, Tharad, 
Tervada, and two villages hi^lMl an, Danoni and Palipur.^ 

Rami .and JFlni]] ar were kept b/ ^az-ud-din Klian, and/ 
Radhari])!^!*, Tharad, and 'Jlervadaliy his brother, who, djing child/ 
less in 17#7— th^distriets lapsetl to tlu* ebh'V brotlnn*. Gaz-iul-din 
Khan^jad tAvo%;ons, ^lier Khan am^.Kannil-inl-din Khan. On his 
deathTii 1813, tlie ckder soivki‘])t Tl^idhanpnr and the younger, Sami 
and Miinjpn>\ Tliarad fl/A;i Vi V adii seem to have been lost. 

Shortly after his acfpssicm, under the advice of Captain Carnac, 
Rf'sident at Bariida, Slier Khan made a treaty with the Oaikwiir. 
In this tlie (iuikw ar, thoi^^h he could not meddle wil]^ the internal 
maiiagenient of lladhaiipur,^ ^vast empowered, under the advico 
and mediation of tlie British Government, to control its external 
relations and to Jicdp tli^ Ny-w^ab in defending his ptato from 
foreign invasion.'^ • During the n(»\t live or six years, tlie Nawab, 
finding himself powerles.^ to check the raids of the Khos/is and 
other Sind marauders, sought the help of t]io*J3ritish Government, 
and offered to pay his share vf the cost ^of crushing the banditti. 
Help was at o'Ace ‘^iven. In 1^19, Colonel Btrklay expidled the 
marauders from alb parts of Gujarat ; and Major MiJes who 
acconi])anied liim as Pfditical Agent, by the orders of the J^ombay 
Government, negotiated an agreement with the Nawab. Under the 
terms of tlii\» agreement the Nawab bound himself ilot to harbour 
robliers, pliindereis, or eiunnies of the 13ritish (xoverument ; to 
accompany the British troops with all his fem-es ; and to pay a yearly 
tribut(» in proportion to his means.* On the 18th February 1822 the 
yearly triRiit(* was for five years fix(*d at a sum of £1700 
(Rs, 17,000). It continued in force f(»r three years^ when (26th July 
1825) the ^ourt of Directors, deeming tlie state unable to pay so , 
large a sum, rei^itted it in ^’ull. Tribute kis never again been 
imposed, • ^ 

Kain^-iijf-din Klian, dying ifl 1821, bis eld«/r brother siiccoedod 
to the estate and died in 1825. He^'as *hiiccoedod by liis illegitimate 
3 on Zorawar Khan, a cliild^f tliree years old, Rardar 13 ibi, the second 
►vifo of the late Nawab, being appointed regent. When of ago, in 
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1 Watfon’s (lujarAt, 141,l42.,»This ap:femeiit bearing date 1756 is in the possession 
of the MawAl). Boin. Gov. Sel. XXV. 26 . 

® Bom. Gov. Sel. XXV. 27. •'fhe deed of grant by tli^e sou of DAniAji bearing date 
1770 19 111 posseBsion of the NawAb. 

3 Aitchisoii’a Treaties (1876), ?V. 58, XXV, 

* Aitchison’j Treaties (1876), IV. 50, XXVI. 
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1837, Zi)rdwar Khan vras entrusted with the management of the 
state, and, ^af ter ruling for fiftyryoars, ws, in October 1874, sufeoedeci 
by hia cldlc^jt soj Eismilla Khan, the present clrief, now (1879) 
tliirty-sevon years of age. Ho is a first <?las8 chief with full civil 
and criminal powers over all but British subjects.^ He holds a 
patent, aanad, of adoption, and is entitled to a salute ut eleven guns 
and to a guard of J^onour. The military force of the state consists 
of 218 horse and foot. 

The following is the Eadhanpur family tree : 


Bahddur Kbdli. 

I ■ ‘ . 

Slier Khin. 

I 

I : i 

(I.) JalTar Khdn. Mubdriz Khdn. 

(iSttfilai Kluhi). 

• I * 


,, > 


1— j j 

(1 Muzaifar Klfdn. 


[lb) Kliiinji Klidn or Khdn Jalidn 
u (Jawdu Manl KliAn 1.) 

(died 1729). 

I « 


Sal.itot Khdn. 


f 


(IJf.) Kanidl-iuhilin KhAu ' I /i I 

(.Jawdii Maul Khan 11.). Zord^rar Khdn. Anwar Khdn. 


(IV'.) Gaz'did'din Khdn ** Kajm>url-din Khdn. 
(died 1813). 


(V.) Sher Khdn KaraAl-ud-din Khdn. 

(died 1825). 

(VI.) ZoiAwa/ KliAn 
(died 1874). 


(VII.) Bisniilla KhAn Fateh Jang. Murtaza KhAii. Nade^dh Khdn. 

(the pu'Nent Clnef). 

The Boman numerals show the order of sucoossion. 

Thara'd is bounded on the north by M^rwdr, on the oast by 
Pdlaiipur, on the south b^ Diodar and Suigara, and on the west by 
Vav. It has an an*a of 6^4 square miles, a population of 44,510 
souls, or an average of t)9*ll to the square mile, and, including 
Morvada, ostimatod gross yearly revenue of £8500 (Rs, 85,000). 

The land, though generally flat, is in parts waving, without trees 
of any size, but covered here and +here with low brushwood. 

Thd climate is less temperate than in Pdlanpur;, it js hotter in 
April, May and June, and colder in JaAufiiy and February only. 
The common forms of sickness are much the same as in P&lanpur. 

There are no .rivers. But there is a ^good store of ponds and 
reservoirs, many of them, in average years, holding water till March, 
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• ^ j 

The hot season’s water-supply is^ drawn enj/irely from welte from 
seven ty^five tp 120 ^eet deep. ^ 

The soil is poor and sandy, yielding but one crop a ^ear, and, 
from the want of rivjprs and the groat depth of ttie water-bearing 
strata, is entirely degendont oft thd rainfall. 

Thardd is safd to have originally belonged to I’armar Rajputs, 
and to this day many Par)nar?.of the Siivar ^Kalnni clans are 
found in subordinate positions in tho Tharad villages. According 
to a Jain account, the last oi tiio ParmarMino became a convert to 
the Jain faith, and r»lsign«(li liIs chud’doni ^o h\fi sister’s son, the 
Chohdn of Nadol.^ Olhers say that the OhoJian killed his maternal 
uncle and usurped tho chieWom. The Chohans, wifh the title of 
Rana, rulea art Marad for about six generations, till, in the reign 
of R^.i^a Pimjajl, they were attackcvl by the ^luliammadans, their 
capital stormed, aild their chief ^slaiu.^ Iloiictiforward TharM 
became a Muhainmadap ‘holding, and for several goiierations a 
family with the patronjjmic ^fultani ruled as proprietors, jaghirddrs, 
and commandants, fkdnddrs. As civil administrcitors of an isolated 
crown holding, they were invested with the title of Diwfiu, and this 
title, though not recognised bjj the J3ritish Govorumout, continues 
to the present day. • • 

This Muhammad^ conquest qirobnbly took place in the nugn, 
either of Muhammad Klij^hab-ud-din (lliori (1171;- 120d) or of Kutb- 
ud-din Eibcak (12()() - 121(q. In Iho 1<dt(*r iponan*h’s reign, tho 
change of eapifal from Labor to Uelhi, and his numerous wars, made 
the Multani fanply’B 4 )usition very difficult. That they were able to 
hold their own was duo to the aid of a faiRily of Naiks, who, 
originally Ohohans, had become converts to Islam. In return for 
their services, tho Naik family received tho grant of soveral villages 
which they still hold. At this time tho smallm* estatq^ were chiefly 
ill the hands of vassals of tho (Johil and J^irmar clans. Kublitlra 
and Lsdan were hedd by Chohans ; Duva, Roha, and Tithgam by 
the Bhilria Vaghelas of Bhilrigad ; Eta and other villages by the 
descendants^ of Chibdia Bnihmans who held them from Iho Rathods 
of Kanouj, and the rest by owners of whom scai’co a ira^’o remains. 
After the Musalman conquest of ’rharaiJ, tho wifo of Rana I'unjaji, 
a Sodhi by •caste, fled with her infant sou to ju'r father’s houso at 
Parkar. On growfhg^ip, her Vajoji, returning to Tharad in| 
1 244 built a well, vdv, and, successfully IJeatiug oil tho attacks of 
tho Multtnif, took tho title of Rana, and, aftur his well, called his 
town Vav. His descendants rule tJIero to this day. 

Compared with that of tfio Multani family, the cause of the Vav 
Rana was popular, and 1;hough for fear of drawing on themaolvos 
the army of 4he Patan governor^ they dared not attempt to win 
back Tharad, they slowly spread their rule over #nany qf. the 
smaller^ holdings, and bujlt up m fairly powerful chiofdom. Their 
cadets gradually won bafsk many Bf the Tharad holdings, turning 

• • 

: • . — 

^ Another account says that th(f ChohAn Rajputs were driven out by the Rdthoda 
of Jodhpur» whe were succeeded by the Muhammadans. Bom. Gov. Bel. XXV. 37. 

B 236-42 ^ 
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out the Goliil Suvaraijfl Kalma^Eajputs, But continuing to hold 
their estates from Thardd whose ruler they pjobably projutiated 
with gifts/‘n«2;«7V(m?s. In this way most of the smaller Thardd 
fiefs fell intrt*tljo hands of Nadola Cholifimj, oadots of the Vdv houso 
or of tho old Kanas of Tharad by .whom they are still Bfceld. 

On the rise of the Musalm^n dynasty of Ahfnedaliad (1403), the 
Multaui family be^^me their vassals. Later on Fateh Khdn Baloch, 
one of the chief Giija^at nobles, held Tervada and Eadhai^ur, 
ousting the Multaui family who sank into obscurity, and now Eavo 
only tho Tharad village of Kothigam.^ ^ 

f f 

When, about 1700, tho^Jhalori family were dfiven frean Jhdior 
and settled at Palanpur, Fiim ’Kliitn Jh^lori obtaine(Ltbe chief 
power at Tharad. This lasted only a short tiriu. ••About 1730, 
'J'harad was given to^Iawnn Mt\rd Khan Bdbi of Raflhanpur. y Very 
soon after, wh(»n Abhayasing (1^30-1737) was Viceroy, the Babi was 
turned out, and in hisplaceadopuly was stationed at Thardd.^ Tho 
ne^t ruler of Tharad was Chohdn Jctnialji, a cadet of the Vdv house, 
wlio oslablishod himself there in 1736. In tho following year, Edna 
Vajrajji, the liead of the Vav house, fearing that Jetmalji mightprove 
a dan gorous'rhal, imited Bahadur Khan of Pdlanpur to oust him. 
Biihddiir Khan agreed, and, driving out J(‘tmalji, kept the chiefship 
in his own hands. Within a few year!? (about^ 1740), the district 
was given either as an estate, /<?(//< or as St charge, /at^jddn, 
to Na^vdl) Kanidl-ud-din Khan, till, in ^759, he handed it over to 
Vdghola Kaup, chief of Morvddo, one of the siipjiorters of the Bdbi 
family, ^l^his Kdnji beioiigiul to llio Rardhdra branch of tho 
Vdghola Iribo who took their nain ‘from tho cotiquestof Sardbargad 
in Sanqlslitra.** A inan of much tnlmit and strength Kdnji, before 
his death (1 786), succeeded in making liinuself iudepondent of his 
former patron, lie was succeeded by his brother Harbhamji. 
About this tihie (1819), Tharad being much harassed and almost 
unpeopled liy the raids of Khosds and oilier desert plundei'ers, the 
chief ilarliliamji ]) rayed the British (Jovernment to help him, oftering 
to pay a sluiro of the cost. In 1 820, after the Khosds had been 
driven out, the chief ciiiercd into an agroeiuont similar t5 that made 
witli Bddluiiqnir, and, on tho 11th February 1821, it was decided 
by Government, that no tribute should bo exacted until the revenue 
liad increased oiio-hLlf, wlien one-third of the i^ncroase was to bo 
paid. In 1828 Harbhamji died and was suftoedod by Karansing. 
Two years later (1825), the state -was freed from tribute^ and iu 
1826 a further agreement, partly in supersession of the %rmer one, 
was signed and delivered to the Britisl^ Government, wherein the 
chief agreoil to allow no Kolis, Eajputs, or armod men of other 
districts to live in his temtury ; to give np to tho British and Baroda 

o 

; j ^ 

' Bom. Gov. Scl. XXA^ 37. o 

2 This fortress, conquered bjr Viighela Vuluji froih ^linrdsam Bhim, was held by 
the Vi^ghel^s for throe geiieiations. Then V«1ghola l^ndji was expoIlM hy Vibhoji, 
the head of the J^deja house of Rdjkot. Lundji^' conquered Bddhanpur, Vdrdlii, 
Khorda, Sdntalpiir, and Gidi in Catch. In 1479 (^. I53t) one oi his descendants, 
Bdna Visal Dev, conquered MorvMa, slaying its Cudvad chief Magdji, and since then 
Kduji's forefathers have held Morvddu. • 
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Govornments any robbers or peace-breakers wbo sought Shelter in 
his dqinain ;*to aid«the British forces.in the suppression of robbers ; 
to keep the public peace and wage no private war ; to refer all 
disputes to the British. Government ; and to bo relponsible for 
in*egularitieh committed in Mio neighbouring British or Gd-ikwdr 
territories by«the ifoli, Rajput, or other inhabitants of his distridt.^ 

In 1859 Karansing died and was succeo^lcd Khengfirsing, the 
present chief now (1879) forty-tlirco years of ago. He has tho 
powers of a first class magisti«ito and civil jurisdiction up to £1000 
(Rs. 10,000).* The rtilitary# force of tho state^ia fifty horse and 
thirty f QDt. • • . • 

^tretcliing for about ttilrty-fivo miles along both banks 
of tho Banas, bonmded on tho north by Palanpur, on the east by 
the Giaikwar distri^s, on tho soutlfhy Kadhjtnpur, and on the west 
by Tervfida and Diodar. It has an area of 507 scpiaro miles, a 
population of 37,771 SJonlS or on an average 74*19 to tho square 
mile, and an estimate gross yearly revenue of £t00() j(Rs. 40,000). 
Flat, open, and fairly wooded, its cliinato is miicli tho same as that 
of Pfilanpur. Tho runs lliroiigli the district^ and though 

duridg the hot weather its hod iff. usually dry, water is plentiful 
in most places from tliirty to forty feet below tho surface. It is 
generally raised *by tho ieatlrer bag, to. Tho soil, samly in some 
places and black in othpr|, yields the usual rain ami watered cold- 
weather crops. • . 

Kfinkrej contains twenty-six distinct estates, held by Koli 
Th&kardas, most*f>f them Rajputs, who hav^ intermarried with 
Kolis. Among them some families are Solankis, some Ohohaus, 
some V%hclds, and some Parniars. Tho largest and most important 
estate is Thara, whoso chiefs aro Vaghela Kolis, originally of tho 
3ardhara Vdghela tribe mentioned in the Tharach sketch. It is 
worthy of remark that these Vaghelas, though at one time degraded, 
have® by marrying into Rajput houses and refusing to eat with their 
brethren the Vaghela Kolis, been re-admitlod into tho Rajput 
class. Sdmo chiefs of unblemished descent miglit refuse to eat with 
thorn. But they have a better tribal position than tho Jadejas, 
and findjio difficulty in getting in marriage tho daughters of^ 
Rajputs. ^ • 9 

There is much sanfbness in the history pf these estates. KhambSi 
may bo tedeen as a representative. In 1400*(S. 1456-57) an army 
under ftince Ahmad Shah, the J<')undor of Ahmedabad, marched 
against tho Solanki chipftains of Kalrigad, two to three miles 
north-east of Becharajj. Tho fight was long and hard, Ihit in the end 
the Solanki chieftains Tejmalji, Sarangji, and Vejroji were slain and 
tho fortross^Bfjprmod, On tho victor’s sido, forty-two nobles among 
them Moghal Ali Khan, 1300 men, and seventeen tilcphants wero 
slain.* The descendants thol^^lrigad Solaukis settled in different 


> Aitchigqn’a IVoatieB ^87)5), IV, 61, 62, X^fVIII. 

^ The chief of Bhorol, ft vassiil of the TharAd Thdkor owning ton villages, has the 
powers of a tfiird class magistrate and ^vil jurisdiction up to £25 (Rs. 250), 
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Chapter XIII. places. ^ Some went to Khemai^ now under P£lanpiu% some to 
States. Dharampiir, some to Vi^ur, and others to the Sfigv&da^ wlgile one 

settled at Wpavatinagri. When Vejroji fell before Kalrigad, his 
Ka nkru. Anopbafi, a Devri Rajput of the Sirohi stock, being pregnant, 

fled with 125 horse and many followers, of whom thb chief were, 
Kukhra Virchand the minister, Harivalab a ^oldsngth, Yasrdm a 
barber. Vela a pot^ijar, ai\d Dudo the family priest. They fled to the 
Oghar forest, which' stretched for miles round whore Oghar Thali 
now stands, and there founded a village, calling it Dudosan after 
Jludo, the family priest. Sukhra Virchan^ the minister built a 
well, and to the 'east* of . the village a temple of Mahildev. Sbini 
Anopbai also built a well and gave birth to a son called Venidis, 
who, when he grew up, gathered 300 horsemen, and^ under the name 
of Mohologi, took to a life of plunder. When he «had laid waste 
some forty-two villages, the vill'age headmen, wjth lighted stoves on 
tlicir heads in token of submission, besought Ahmad Shdh, who was 
now on tlio throne, for aid. Ahmad Sliah sent an army to Dudosan, 
wl)ere, with ilicir liands bound in token dT submission, Sukhra 
Virchand, Dudo, Agra the headman, and others came to meet 
them. Ahmad Shah ordered them to produce Vonidds and they 
did so, but to bide his origin ^passo A him off as a Koli TKdkor. 
Ahmad Shah forced him to marry Itytanbdi, daughter of a Koli 
Tliakor of Tervada, and thou ga;ve hiin the '.twelve villages of 
Dudosan, Rdkhol, Khdru, Saugla, Akhim Jlahasan, Lodhi, Jdlia, 
Chardda, Kdlodhi, Vadiu, add Valodu. Ahmad Slidh granted these 
villages in gift, and a copper plate deed and a writing, in the bard 
Auchla’s book, were drawn up. ^ 

Venidas had three sons by his Koli brid'^, Vajnrdjji, Jesoji, and 
Nanoji. Jesoji left Dudosan and canie to Khamboi, where he built 
four wells. ITis descendants are called Kliamboids. Ndnoji 
served Ahmads Shah and was exceedingly useful to him in settling 
the Kankrej and Chunval, and ri'ceived fi’om him Arnivfid^ and 
twelve villages. His descendants are called Amivadias. clo^ji of 
Khamboi had throe sons, Bhimoji, Khemoji, and Khadalji. Bhimoji 
and Khemoji having plundered Chniival, Ahmedabad tvoops were 
S(»ut against them and they were forced to submit. Bhimoji had 
0110 sou, Sundarji, and his brother Khemoji had four^ Utoyraj, 
Udoji, Bharmalji, and Kanarji. U^oji leaving JChamboi founded 
Ardu vada. Sundai’ji had three sons, Bharmojij Ndpoji, and Mep&ji. 
The descendants of ‘Napoji wore vailed Vasmdnis and tbosb of 
Mepaji, Khokhanis. Ttfe canne^'tion of Kankrej with ^he^British 
Government dates from 1819-20, when the Mahi K&ntha Agency 
was formed.^ It continued part of the Mahi Kantha till, in 1841, on 
account of its nearness to Palanpur, it was transferred to the 
i'alanpur Superintendency. ^ o 

Sa'ntalpur. Sa'Htalpui', in the rainy season an island in ,the Ran, and 
Cha'dchat, the strip of land to tl^ 'east ofi Santalpur, are bounded 
on the north by Suigam andMorvada,ontbe eastby R&dhanpnrand 
y&r&hi, and on the south and west by the Ran. About thirty-deven 
miles long and seventeen broad, they have an area of ^0 square 
miles, a population of 18,193 souls or on an average 4 1*34 to the square 
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mile, a&d an estimated gross yearly revenue of £8600 (Rif. 35,000). 
Flat tfrnd open, t]ie«cIimatois almost t]ie same as inBidhmpur. There 
are no rivers, but many ponds, which in average seasons hold water 
till March. Daring the hot season, water is dra^ from wells 
generally dom five to tweiffcy foet deep. None of the three soils, 
clayey, sandy, and black, yields more than one crop of common 
grain a year. Natural salt, gjuisia, is foijneil i'/ large quantities. 

•The proprietors of Santalnur and Chddehat aro Jadeja Rajputs. 
According to the local history, before tlie Jadejas came S&ntalpur 
was held by Turks, iA*obably a colony from ^iud. After them came 
the Jh6ids,one of v bom founded and gaVahis name to the village of 
Sintalpij*. Santal Jhala*married a sister of Lunaji Vdghela, tho 
conqueror of GBxli aqd E^^dhanpur, but, offending Lunaji, was attacked 
by him and slain. Santalpur did not long cgntinue under Vaghola 
rule. Sarkhaji thi son of Lunaji^ was driven out by Riio Khong^,rji 
of Gutch ( 1548-1 585) ,who«took both Sjiiital^ur auAUbddehat. 

Cha^dchat is satt to*tako its name fi'oin the Chavad or Ch&d 
branch of the Parrnar tribe who conquered tho district, till then 
occupied by Turks, probably tho same who settli'd^at Sautalpur. 
Thid tribe was aftewards krsown hi history as tho Chdvad Rajputs, 
though in reality a siib-^vision ot the ancient tribe of Parmars. 
Five Chadchat ^•villages wsi’o wrested from tho Jadejas by 
Vfighela Kdiiji of Morydda and anno vod to his domain. These states 
are divided amongst a iJtinber of clifofs, the principal of whom aro 
Devising, now (1879) forty-two years ol(]^and*Lakhaji, twenty-seven. 
ITiey have the pov^irs of thil’d class magistrates and civil jurisdiction 
up to £25 (Rs. 250). These ^taics made fl!J:^rcements with tho 
British Government similar to tho Radhanpur agreement of 1820 
and the Tliarad agreeiiiont of 1 82(). The agreement now in force is 
dated 3rd January 1827. They have also signe^ tho agreement 
forbidding tho transit of opium. 

Vla'V stretches from north to south about thirty-five, and from oast 
to west about fifteen milivs. Bounded on tho north by fSachor in 
Mdrwar, fn the east by Tharad, on tho south by Suigam, and on the 
west by the Ran, Vav has an area of 3G0 sejuare miles, a population 
of 23,081 souls or on an average Gkll to tho square mile, and 
an estimated gross yearly revenue of £30^0 (Ks. 30,000). Like^ 
Thardd, Vav is a*fla^ plain, sandy, excc'pt on tho west, where tho s^l 
is hard and clayey. The ciimate do(fs n«t differ from that of 
BddhsChpil*. There aro no river.^ but^ in dhrm-ago years ponds hold 
water till March. During the hot season water is drawn from wells 
of which there are manyj with a free, though somewhat brackish, 
supply. The sandy dbil yields only one crop a yoar, and .that of 
common gram. Large quantities of natural salt, ghustd^ are formed 
in all the Barf pans, but its export is forbidden. , ^ 

Tift Vdv frfmily cam^from^arabhar and Ndndol in Marwdr, and 
claim kindred with PJ|jthuraj, tie Chohdn king of Delhi, who was 
defeated and slain by tho Afghans in 1193. After many turns of 
fortune, .DeShrdv, driven out of Nandol, settled at Thardd, then 
under the-Anhilvdda kings, ^na Punjdji, the seventh in descent 
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from Defihr^v, was killod m battle, and his son B£na Vajoji, stripped 
of the TharM estates,^ built ttie town of Vdv, J’rom •the ffl^under 
of Vav, the present Edna Umedsing is eighteenth in descent. The 
origin and ncUuro of the relations between Y&v and the British 
Govornmont differ little from those ef Thardd. flaraftssed by the 
Khosas and other marauders, this state, in 1819, bought and received 
the aid of the Brit^ Government, and in the following year (1820) 
became bound by the same agreemeilt as that conduded with the 
Radhanpur state in 18^0/, Freed from the payment of tribute* in 
1 826, the chief, on the 29th August of that yea:^,i signed an agreement 
like that at the saute thne « concluded ^Ih the Thardd state. This 
remains in force to the? presc^nt day. ^Tho present chief Rdna 
LTinedsing, eighteenth in descent from the foundered is'(1879) 
thirty-one years old, and has the powers of a second dass magistrate 
and^civil jurisdiction fip to £50 (Rs. 500). Tl^e military fosree is 
thirty horse and twenty foot. * 

Va'ra'hi, bonnded'on the north by Chadchat, on the east by 
Radhanpur, on the south by the Ran, and on tne west by Santalpur, 
about twenty.fivo miles long and ton broad, has an area of 204 
square miles, ‘a population of 20,096 souls or an average of §8*50 
to the square mile, and an estimated ^ross )"early revenue of JMOOO 
(Rs. 40,000), In appearance and climate Varahi differs little from 
Radhanpur. The Bunas runs .through the disk'ict from east to 
west, but is dry except after very heavy rains in the Abu and other 
eastern hills. There are many ponds, and, as at R^^dhanpur, when 
they are dry, water is fouifd by digging in their beds and in the beds 
of streams. Only ne^ir the surface is the water godd. There are three 
soils, sandy, black, and, towards tho Ran, salt. The two former 
yield a yearly crop of ono of tho common grains, with a good deal 
of cotton, and much excellent wheat, grown as in RMhanpur 
without watering. In tho westeni lands much natural gait, ghdsiaj 
is formed. But its sale is forbidden, the chief being compensated 
for his loss of revenue. * 

This estate was formerly held by the RAvnias from whpm it was 
wi’ested by its present J^t holders. These J ats, originally inhabitants 
of Baluchistan and Makran, are said to have come in 711 with the 
• army of Muliammad Kasim, and settled at Vanga in Sftid. It is 
^id that a Sind ruler sought to fordo into his; haVem two of Malik 
Umar Khan’s daughters, and that tho Jats resisting were attacked 
and forced to fly tofOttch.^ Finding no shelter, tl^y fled to 
Kathiawar whero the Parmafs of Muli helped them. In return for 
their service^ at tho s^'^ge of Champdner (1484), Mahmud Begada 
gave tho Jats the district of Bajdua in •Jhdldvad nnder tho 
Kathiawar Agency. Afterwards they got leave to attack Mandal, 
and took it qftor some days fighting. Before loi^, falling into 
disfavotr with the Ahmedabad goverpment, Mandal was take® from 
them, and the family was spilt into many ‘benches, of which the 
chief were Malik Haidar Kh^’s at Bajdna„ Malik LdMia’s at Sitdpur 


Bom. Gow Sel. XXV. 41. §eo aboyg, 
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and Vanodj and Malik* Is&ji’s at Yalivda. Malik Is^ij o^led in to 
settle A quarrel between Ravnias*Godar an^ L&ha of Varalii/ took 
advamaffo of their dissensions to slay the one and dri/o away the 
other> who, after holding out for some time in the villagtf) of Lun^an, 
fled to Konmer Katfiri in Chor. Vaghar, and settled there. The 
Bdyni^Sji who stayed in Vdrahi, were given the villages of Mehmud- 
abad^ Jayaniri, and Antarnes^ whilo Malik /sdji assumed the 
chiefdom of Vdrdhi. • • 

The Jats have always been fond oi* robbery and plunder, and 
before the time of Brijjislirule, were notorious freebooters, plundering 
even to the \mlls )f Amedabad, ajul •forcing their weaker 
neighbo'^rs to buy their ^forboara^^co anTl prijtection by a money 
payments fojoum as vol. lu the time of Nawab Sher Khan of 
BAdhanpur, iU became necessary to put down their excesses, and by 
order of the Poshya’s governiuenC they wcr6 attacked in 1812*and 
defeated, and their chief Umar Khan taken prisoner and sent to 
Eadhanpur.^ After\fardl, escaping from coiifinoment, the Nawab, 
inlSlo, confirmed ftim ‘fa his possessions. Since then, under the 
British Government, they have given up raiding and robbing, but 
are still quarrelsome and*fond of going to law. • 

Th4kor ShAdad Khan dieS in 18 17, leaving throo widows, two of 
whom were broi^ht to Bed of sons eight monllis after his death. 
The legitimacy dT the children wjvs questioned by the next of kin ; 
but their proofs failed? aad Umar Kh|in, the elder child was named 
chief, and his estate managed by the PoHtical Superintendent. 
Umar Khan, now (1879) about thirty-tlv^o years o)d, is still chief. 
He has power to*imprison foa fifteen days cyid fine up to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 26). 

Eolations between the potty state of V.4rahi and the British 
Government date from the year 1819. In 1820, its chief signed an 
agreemenjfliko that entered into hy the Nawab of Radhimpiir; in 
1828, ho agreed to stop the Iransit of opium; and in 1820 was freed 
from tribute on the samo terms as those accepted by the TLarad 
chief. 

DiodJr, bounded on the north by Tlinrad, on tho cast by 
K&ikrej,on the soutli by Bhabhar and Tervada, and on tho west by 
Suigfim hnd Tharad, about twelve inilos^long and twenty-five® 
broad, has an arBa ^ 240 squTiro miles, a population of 19,701 souJa 
or -an average of 82‘08 to tlio squarS mjlo, and an estimated 
gross yeafly revenue of £25<Jt) (Its. 25,090)# A flat sandy plain, 
covered with low brushwood, ^in climate it differs little from 
Rddhanpur. There are fto rivers, but in average seasons its ponda 
hold water till Marck Tho rather brackish hot-weather supply is 
drawn frojn wells generally from forty to sixty feet deep. 
There is no ifrigation. The stody soil yields only^oue crop of the 
comi^oner gnains. ^ ^ 

■ M, — — 

^ Mother aecomit atates^kat the Jats gained possession of from the 

Roma MusalinSna. Bom, Oov. Sel. XXV. 32. 

3 JBom. Oov. Sel. XXV. 33. ^The date 1812 seems doubtful as, according to the 
same acconnK Sher Khdn did not succeed till 1813 (Ditto, 27). 
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Diodar js held by the Bhilria Vdffhelfe/ wKo, on the overthrow of 
Rajput power in Patan^ took (1297) Bhilri, unde/ PdlanpuTj 
and for soiilo generations held it. Driven out by the Musalm&iSi 
they, in turn, (held Samav in Kankrej, Munjpur in Bddhanpur, and 
Torvada in Tharad, and, again caistpd by the Musalmdns, took 
Diodar. Once an estate of eighty -four villages, •Diodar is not now 
more than half -it^: former size, much of it having ;^assed to the 
Kankrej and Bhabhar Kolis. In the famine of 1 786 the district was 
deserted, the chief with his family seeking a maintenance elsewhere. 
Punjaji, one of the Bhayad, took service with the Nawfib of 
Radhanpur, and givmg much satisfacticTn, wa/‘helpgd by the Nawdb 
to win back the Diodar district from the Kolis, who had taken 
it when the V^hclas left. Punjaji, ai considerable Jbxpense, 
re-established some of the villages, and, in the absence of ih^older 
branch, usurped its rights, and- refused to restore them on» the 
return of the chief. The coinpl?iiit was brought before Colonel 
Miles in 1828,* but, as the usurpation dated from before the 
establishment of British authority, the older brr* ich.was not restored, 
but only provided with a maintenance. The district was shared 
by the two spns of Punjaji, Aklicsing and Ch^daji, who were 
considered the chiefs of Diodar, in sup ‘rsession of the elder branch. 
Akhosiiigand Chaudaji havo died, and Mjj^uj\son of Akhesing, and 
Bhupatsing„ grandson of Ohandaji, aro the present Thakors. They 
havo the powers of third class magistrates and civil jurisdiction up 
to £25 (Ks. 250). ’ 

The state has entered into engagements with the British 
Government similar to tho lladhanpur ongagoment of 1820 and the 
Tharad engagement ' of 1820. It ‘lias also sigped an agreement 
forbidding the transit of opium through its territory.* 

Suiga'm is bounded on the north and oast by Vav, on the south 
by Chfidchat, ahd on tho west by tho Itan. About twfenty miles 
long and eight broad, it has an area of 161 square mileg, a 
population of 10,101 souls or an average of 62*75 to the square 
mile, and an estimated gross yearly revenue of £1000 (Rs, 10,000). 
Tho district is flat and open with a climate much likd that of 
Radhanpur. It has no rivers but many pon4s that in average 
reasons hold water till March. I^he hot-weather waterceupply is 
from wells, brackish aild rather scanty, but found at a depth of not 
miro than fifteen feet. Th*) soil, sandy and salt, yields only ppor 
crops of the common OTains. Naturo/l salt, ghiisia, is ^rn\pa in 
large quantities on the ilau. r. 

The Suigam Talukd*1rs are sprung from Pach^,nji, the youngest 
son of Rana Sangoji of Vav, who, in 1569 (B. 1625), founded the 
village of Suigam, naming it after Sui, a Rabdri by castp, who lived 
there. R&jsiji, one of Pachanji^s descendants, founded the estate, 
conquering Radhosan and its flve villages from Aj&na £!hoh£n,« and 


‘ These Bhilria VAghelds once owned Terv^a, a small .district in the posaession 0 i 
a younger branch of the ThaiAd V^gheles. Bom. OovrSel, XXV. H* • 
^Bom.Gov.8eLXXV.45. 
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Kuinbharka and ofchorVillngos fi*oin ilio Jats. The Lea^ls of tho 
familv, Thn|j:()ra lijj^iipatsiiig }in<l*Nathjiji, have under them a large, 
almo^ independent, body of cadt'ta, formerly noted fr(»»#bootors and 
allies of the Khosaa, but now for fifty years an orde^'Iy peasantry. 
This stato^» relations wi^th tljo flvitisli Ciovt'ruinent are fixed by the 
terms of the agrtjemonts of 18:i0 and 1821), tbo siiniu as tho 
Hadhanpur agreeineni of 1820 and tho 'J'hanwl e/freemont of 182(). 

Torva'da is bomided north by Diodjir, on tho east by 

Kiinbrej, on the south by ]{a(lJi{in]Kir, and^ni the \v(‘st by llliablia?*. 
About fiftoon miles hyig and I'lL^litecMi broad, it h^is an area of 100 
square miles, a popiil lion ot 7*‘i‘i8 souls^orfin fivc'rago of 7o'?)8 to 
the square mile, and an ^‘stimated yearlj gross ivvonue of L1200 
(Rs. 12, &)(!). ^J^^lat and open wlil/low bvushwood in n few ])lae(‘S, 
it has54ike other distriets closo lo tlie Ibni, a liglil iMiniall, a bracing 
cold •weather, and jx hot sf'ason of S'coivhim? winds. The convmon 
forms of sickness .are the in Pal.inpiir. Tlion^li without 

rivers the disirict i^^ll si1])])lied with poinW# Well water, hraokibli 
towards tho north, ft fontid troni Ihirly to seviMil y-l^ve lent deep. 
The soil, sandy and in places black, ^nelds only oiu‘ common grain 
crop. Tlioro are ]io wfitored lands, and much is «bod only for 
grazing. . • # . 

Tervada, onco the cliict^town of a large* disfrici ^vas, along with 
tho neiglibonriiijf est.iti* (»f I libdar,^ ln*!d by the IliilisTi V^sgluOas. 
Under tbo Aliinedal)‘id liiilt.ins, 'fervad i toL*'(‘lln‘r wilIi Radlianpiir, 
Moiwi, Sami, iMiinjpur Kiinkn*], Sanlalpur, und 'I'h.innI, came into 
tho hands of Vn tell Khan ynd Rustam® Khan Ihiloch, immilM'rs of 
one of tho most jHTwi'vlnl f.imil^'s ot (Inj.irat lyibh'S. With Tmwadi 
as their head fjiiark'rs, the Halocli family continii(‘d to hold IIk'so 
lands till, early in (ho ciglit(‘(*ritli <*enliiry, tliey wcrt'^t.ikmi by 
Nawab Kainal-iid-din Khan llabi, and coiilirined to lilni by tin* 
Viceroy «Mubariz-ul-iMiilk ( 1 72*> - 1 7d0j. Tin* Ihilocli 

holders^ claim to be I In* de'>c(*iid.m(s (d flu old Ikiloch family; this 
tho Hadhanpur ehief dtmies, stating tli.il they are M>ldi(*r- ol forlnno 
who owe their rise lo Ins house. IJuf as lie bungs forward no 
evidoncefto siqiport his sliitemenl, it sismis probable iJjal the claim 
of tho Tervada family is a\o 11 biunded.’ During I hi* riglitr'imth 
century, J)esi lies tho parts madi* omu* lo Du* Dabi family, mucli of 
the Tervada estate was filclii*^! aw^ay Imm tb*' wi‘akenod head of I ho 
house by his Koli irtid oilier inarandmg ju^ighbours. Of the forn^^r 
10^ Tervada villages only 'lixleen remain. •MMieso 'were, in 1822, 
confirnioS to B.alocli Kluin, the filher of tlA^ ])ves(‘nt cliiel Thakor 
Nathu Khan, as the Nawab or Hadhanpur failecl to disprovi' his 
claim. Thakor Njithii l^han is now (1871)) fort}-nine^ears old and 
has the powers of a Third class magi -strati* and civil jiirisdk'tion up 
to £25 (Rjf. 25l)). Tho .slate Inis entered into tho tlireo regular 
engagements of 1810, 1822, and 1826. • ^ 

m 1 • 

* The family now in po^ossion of oiij'uially c.unt* ti<un Siml. t^iom the 

first they appear to have #attachc<l theni'jolve'i to tho hi.wv.il), brr\jiig as biini)lo 
horsemen ; they wore nrobabty afterwards umploy^'**! as tlunnli'n"* in keeping tho 
fliatiict in ordA\ and dfmbtlcM took advant.igt* of tlio tiinos to enrich theniselvcs at 
the expenSe of their master, the Kaw'ub of Rridhanpur. Bom. Gov. Sel, XXV . 30. 

* Major JT W. Watson. ^ 
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BllA'nilAR. 


Morvg^'da, bmmdcd on tho north by Sfiigam, on the oast by 
Tomida, and on the south and west by Chadeb^it and^ Santiilj^ur, 
has an area of niiiofy-six square miles, with a [iopulation 0^*6595 
souls or an ajforai^o of 08*7 1 to tho square mile. Its revenue is 
iiiciud(*d in the revenues of tho Tharad^ijtate.^ A flat sandy plain, 
■With a few largo tre(‘S uf^ar the village's and but little brushwood or 
bush, the cliniato C ;es not difTt'r from tliat of Tharad. There are 
no rivers, but many pondh w Inch in average seasons hold water till 
March, louring tho hob vi'asmi the jx'oplo dojx'ud on their woHs. 
Water is found within a ic'A' ft'ot oi the sui^faec, and is raised in a 
leather bag, Jeos. A s iij, Tharad, the soil is pf^ir aiyl sandy. Very 
littlo grain, but a larger quantity of vegetables, is gro^ from 
irrigation. . ^ • 

Morviida is said foimerly to have belonged to Turks and tv' have 
been conqiu‘r(*d from «th('in by Cliavda Itajpnt;^, who in 1 179 (S. 
lr53o), wore expelled by ViStildev,*a deseeiidant o'i Lunaji Vagliola.® 
It is still in tlid ])osses'^ion tif tlio Vagiiela*‘*iiouse of Tharad, tlie 
lineal descendants of Visahlev. ** 

Bha'bhar is bounded on the novtli by Diodar, on tho east and 
south by TcrsVida, and on tho west by Suigaui and 'Fharad, Aljout 
ten miles long and nini' brwad, it has a'ii area of si‘venty-two square 
inih's^ a po])ulalion of Tdiop souls or ai. average of 78*59 to tho 
feijuare mih^^, and an estiinati'd^ gi-oss yearly lovenuo of 4250 
(IN. 2500). Flat with much brushwood, IJm) climate is likp that of 
IVdanpur. There are soim' ]Kmds, but in th(‘ hot season, water is 
almost entirely drawn Iro, i wells Irom thirty to liffy feet deeji. 
Tlie soil, chiefly sandN, yields only om' crop ol tht’* common grains. 

Jihribhar, h(‘1d by Koli "I'lrikarda b.is a liistory closely like thrit 
of the Kankvcq ost,d('s Originally part of Ihe Tervada district, it 
was tak(Mi in hirm by Rathod llatliiji of Kaiikrej, who* in 1712, took 
advantage of tlil* ]»re\.iihng aiiarchv, to ^'^tal)llsh llio village of 
Rlnibliar, and by degrees to gam possession of tlie deserted Jiyids 
of Tervada. At pre^(*nt, umhu* two nomiuril chiefs^ the village lauds 
are ])ar(*('lled among a large body of cadets, hJuhjthl, who from 
tlii'ir oiigiDtil coniKH'tiou with llie parent stem think tlOmselves 
iiule]ieiidcnt, and Mibniit to no control fi'om thejr senior branches. 
Jirihsh ndrdions with Bhabliar date from 1820, when tJio chief 
signed ail agiviunent bki' tlu' IMdhcnpnr agrooiiiont of the same 
iliiiO, and in 182(3 an agreo^ueut with tlie same conditions as that 
c)l 'rharad. '* • < 


* Spe al)ovc, " ^Tliii 'ul”. ^ 

® Aoronhiii^ lo .mother account the V«i^;liolci Pnj])uis * obtained possession of 
Mon ida fiom the Kijimts about [50S. lioiii, (iov, Sel. XXV. ^7. 
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Bfflirigad,* ail a^ci('nt Kent of Ifco Hliilora^Vni^^liclas, lias Tnavl)Io 
ruins of houses ai|l wells. For '^eurs its rnin^ h ‘xe becui stiMihly 
carried away and jm^rjul^ially d*sappcariii;>f. Only a well or two 
and a few pillars ai^ef't^abovc t>Tonijd, iliofigli di^^^ing brings to 
light beautiful marble carvings in a high sl}lo oL* art.* 

Chandra Vati, or Chandra'vali, in a waste for(‘s4 trnct^ about 
twelve miles south of mount Abu a*nd a little more than twidvo miles 
from the shrines of Amta illiavani and ^Jaringa, lias tlu? ruins of an 
ancient city said hav(‘ once been eigliteen mdes in eiKsnl,'^ Not 
far frojj^ one of ^ the nuyn lines or*traUic belwei'u tin' coast and 
Ujmen* India, and midway b(*t\veen tlto shriyc's of Amba IthaMiiii 
and Turiuga on the one hand, and Abu vn the other, (Jliandravati 
was important b()#h as a religious and a. comnu'rcial centres 'J’Jio 
remains of the old i^ity, and tlie fimiplesof Abn,*sh(‘w tlie wcallh and 
taste of its merchants, and the talent ot its architects and mflsuus, and 
it waste the skill of Cbaiulnivati W'ca\ei\s and dyers llial, in alti'r- 
(inies, the i^ilks and calicoes of Ahmedabad owed im^tol* tlu'ir faiiK*. 
Jts prosperity sc'cins to have lastcMl from the seventh to the beginning 
of thfi tifleentli century. Tradition giv'cs il an earlier origin than 
Dhar, making it tlie metropolis of VVc.sterii India, wJum thii 
Farmar® was iiaramount lord to whom the nine castles of tlio 
dosoi‘t were the grand subordinate iiefs.^ lathe seventh cimlnry, 
then subordinate to »liar, it proved a place ot refugi' to llajji lllioj, 
vvhen,by*some northern iiivadiT, h(' was tf)re(‘d to flir from his® 
capital. From tlnfFa^wmirs it wrc'sted by fiic' Cliolian cliieftains #>f 
yirobj® and, on the establisliimmt of tlu' y<Aanki djnasly of AnhilvadK 

* « - « 

* From Abu to Chaaclr.ivati,* says Col. T<)<1 (IJ'S.'l), tho route luiis tlirou^'h one 
con tiiiuoufl forest anti tlic^tc of the city is o\t i^ioun wiili tuuslAvood Westtrii 
India, LSO. Since 18‘2.‘5, e\cejjt that most of tlu iiima have dibappuiiul, the btate of 
the city and oWhe country round remains uiichaii^t'd. 

- MAhol, a village nine miles to the m^th-vv tst, is s^iid tohav c bun one of its suburbs 
and the site of oi|p of its gates. Western Indi.i, 130. • 

2 Tm* date is uncertain. •Itninst haf c been before tho 8C\ eiitli c t ntiiry, 1lAjastIi<f n, 

I. 83,84. Abu and Chandrtvati weie luitdfrom the icinotest times liy the i'arnuirs. 
Major J. W. Watson in Ind. fmt. IV. 146. 

^ Tod speaks pf nine, 4)ut.giN 4*8 only eight ; Nankot, Aibudha, Jlhdt, Mandodri, 
Khair.Uu, ^arkar, Ltidarva, and Tugal. KajabthAn, 1. 83. 

^ Major ^j^tson in IniL Ant. IV. 116. 
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( 942 ) tliefvulors of Clian/lravati beQame their vassals,^ Thei'emaiDS 
both at ClH^ndmvati and on mo?nit Abu seem to p«int to ^;he elftvonth 
and I.wtIWi coiitnriesastlie tinieof ^^m^atest wealth and splendour.^ 
lull 97 , its riders Prahladan and DLdravarsJi, as feudatories to Bhim 
])ev IF. ( 1178 - 1248 ) of Anliilvada', eiiaimpiii^ near Abif, attempted 
to hold the entrance into (bijarat a^niinst Kutb-ui-din ^ibak (1192 - 
J 210 ). Notwitlistkndin<»’ their strong position they were attacked, 
tiefeated, and put to lligJit. Great Voalth fell into tho victor^s 
hands, and, ns lie jiassindWii and took Anhilvada, it is probable that, 
on his way, he plunderiMl Chandravati.'^ Kntb-ud-din^s expedition 
was little move tliail’a ])Lssing rnid,^ and* l!fhavfivarsli’s son succeeded 
him. lie, 01' his sniressdr, was .about 1270 defeated an 3 driven 
out by tlie Cholians of Kdclol, and they in turn abo/it 13 F) 1 ) by the 
(Uioliaiis ( 4 ' JJeora/* Thiui (lo(M) came A la-iiil-diidso final #e’>:qiiest 
ol' Giijaral, and Ghan(h*a\ati, with Anhilvada as the centre of Miisal- 
man powm*, lost almost all indeiK'S'iih'nei'.^' Amvilier hun tired years 
(*om[)h 4 ed it.s jMiin. [«d ilie beginning (4 thv/'hivteenth century, by 
the founding i»f Sirohi (I lOo), GhniulrjivUti cifascd to bo the seat of 
a liindn ehief, and, afewyi'ars latiT (1411 - 141 2 ), its buildings and 
shilled (Tafthinen were carried off lo eiiri(*]i the new capital of 
fSnllan AlnnaAl (Ml I - 14 48 ).^ Since tlion Cliandravati has roinained 
forsaki'ii and desolate. Keen ils I'liins, s<< Id anil carried off as build- 
ing mali'i-inls/ have* all but disapjHMi'ed. Tliongh some are more 
niuili'ni, most ()!' (he Chandravaii ivmains^ btdong to the eleventh 
and Twidfl li ciuilnries,^ thiMiest ])eHod of Ahii architecture ( 1082 - 
121 - 7 ).’^ In 1821 - Sir (dviirles Colville and his party, the first 
Eiiropoiin visitors to Chandravaii, found twimty* marblo edifices of 
different sizes. Oiu'* Bralinuuiic tmhiple was adorned with rich, very 
well execTiti'd sculpt ureci figures and nrmi.ments in liigh relief, many 
of the figures almost quite deiiich(‘d. Tlie chief images werea tbree- 
head(‘d male lignri' silling <m a car \\itli a> wuinan on its ^kuee and a 
large goose in IVout ; h\o Shivs, oni' Avitli twenty anus, the other 
with a buffalo on the left, ilii' right h)ot raised and rest injf on a 
small eagle, (janut ; and a figure of death with twenty arms. The 
best (‘\eenU‘d were the dancing nymphs, with garlands and 
musical insi i nnients, many of Uieni extremely graceful. Except the 
roof of the (lonies, whose? outer marble cover V/as gone, the temple 
was white marble thronghoni-, tho luslrc of the prominent parts 


^ Tlio Canii.ir jiilcrs of rim acknowleUgcd the supremacy of Mwl TUj Solanki of 
AoliiKjKla (UfJ- 0'.f7). lU.s Mala, 47. vassals, their territorieB were not 

included in (injarat. Ri\h Mala, 187. 

* Inscription^ leh-rU) a gj-cat Imltle between the ParmArs of Chainlrdvati and the 

Choli.-lns of Niidol about the middle of the t^\ elfth cuiitur^. W eateni India, 129. 

•‘Ibi'd’s Mirat-i-AJiinadi, 84 ; lias Mala, 180, 181, 

* 4'he richest temple on Aim, tliat of the,brotl»cTS TejpM and J/aSVnpAl, was not 
lM\',!in until after t*' is invasion (1197 - 1247). ' Fergiisson’s Architecture, 234. 

'“Wtstem Imlia, 1,*>2 ; Ibus MAla, 211. , o i. 

•• An inscrijitioii on inoiint Aim speaks o( a Clioluiii ‘pripco of Chandriivati as late as 
J.TO. Ibis Mala, 211 ; lud. Ant. 11. 250. ^ 

7 Westcni India, 129, ‘ ' 

^ In 1823 the remains were being daily dilapidated, •thd'Oii’var ^hief selling the 
marMes tr) any who had taste and money to buy them: Western India, 130. 

Fergusson’a iVi’chitecturc, 239. ® 
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undimmed.^ Near the temple, twQ richly caryed columns, supporting 
an en^pblatui’O and. scnlptin*(jd pcdiiaont, aro probably triuinplial 
pillars^ kirti stambk, like thoHo at Sidljpur.^ When visited by Mr. 
Burgess in 1874, of the .twenty buildings not more ^haii throe or 

four were letft. • • • 

• 

D68Sa, north latitude 2*1^’ 11', cast longitude 7.^5', with, in 1872, 
including 5910 living in the; funtomnent,* a populiiiioii of J2,9J7^ 
souls, stands on a rising ground un the cjast bank of the Baiuis river. 
A low wall that once suiTounded the town is imw in utter ruin.'* 
About two miles nortl/^eas*, the town is ^ho Jlriiisli canloninent 
with a force of one regiment of TsTitivo (^iAmlry, a l)attery of Koyal 
Artillery^ and a reginunft of British aiul of Native Infjtnlry. 
Ill 1820,^the •plundering and marauding hnbils o! the chiefs 
botwWiTCiitclf arul* Al)ii, and tlwj hicursioiis of Iho des(‘rt ;nid 
J’arkar Khosjis i]|to Vagad and nnrf h^wc.st (iiijarat, induced 
(jovernmont to nsscicjj^ea limall Held foj*ce oii^tho L;wiks of Iho Ban, 
and- was ultimately (tji21) jhe cause of a brigade being slalioned at 
Ueesa. 'J'he elleet was sjit isfaetory ; disorder ceased, and from the 
strong positions held by yiitposts, ord(‘r was for yenij4 mainlained 
unbroken.*' Tlie cantoniiien^, with its ])opula.lion of 51) 10 souls of 
whom 3031 were llimlu^ 977 Mfjsalriuins, 1813 CMiristians, and 
89 'Others^, is ^(nnmjiimed. by a Brigadier-dencral. Kanitary 
arrangements art? (jonlrollod by a canlonnnnit (‘omniitioe, '.riio 
station has live hospiftiLlj four of them military and one a lock 
hospital. • 

In tho town, tliQj^g'h thclnliiscs aro crowded and irn^gnlar, and the 
streets naiTOW and dirty, the vvnt(*T supply is goodlind the ])iiblic health 
better than in JMrnnpui*. Deesa., under the Tinm(3 of l^aridnbad, 
is said to have once been a flonrisliing town.^ lAkt) lYilanpur it 
carno under the ])resent chief early in the seveiitecmrii c»Mitnry. 
Of 3582 tho total 1 872 ])()pnlation, 1 78 tor t9'80 percent W(;re Hindus, 
and 719 or 20*08 per ceJit Mnsalinans. Ueesa gives its namo to 
the Uesaval sub-division of Vaiiias chiefly Vaishnavs in ]*('ligion 
and found as traders in all parts cf Cinjarat. The iMiisalmaiis, 
liusbandiiA^n and constables, aro ]KM»r. I’lnj V.ania traders, both 
Bralimanic and Jaiii., arc well-to-do. Without any spom'al local 
manufaetifi’cs, Ueesa, on tlu^ highway I)etw(*en Mfirwar and On jurat, 
and as tho graiiUnajket fur tlfb connlry round, is a more impoi’tairfc 
place of trade than IVilaupur. Tho chiiff e>^»oi-t.s and iijiports are 
the sagio those of PalanpilH^. Ueesa is tluj head cpiarters of 
state sub-divisional ollicer, tvli^ildar, with limited i-eveime, civil, 


* Western India, 135. U/is M.ila, 195. 

3 The preseiil (1^79) population is rc^rned at 13,103 s(nils, loilgod in 4.')42 houses. 
Of the whole 3758, in 1502 linusca, arc witliin the military •and 933a| in 3040 
hoiiHus^ within thgi civil limits of the c-^ntoinnoiit. 

* In 1828 the wall was inhsjfiir. •Siri^Burnc.s’M-S. 1st April 1828. It was ])(»gun 
by Bahadur Khdn (1750), anujinished by Sliamshor Khaii uaily in the present century, 
ilaiiiilton's Description of ITiiidhstan, 1. 628. 

® Sir A. Buriios^ MS. Rt Ai>ril 1828. 

^ According to local story it ^as once the head of 500 villages. Hamilton’s Descrip- 
tion of HindusUu, 1. 628. 
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Chapter XIV, and .criiiinnl powers.^ The only objects of interest are the 
PI aces of Interest, residence ^1: the chief, at prosent in bad repair, a large ;;pnical 
Dkksa building richly carved and surrounded by a well built wall, and the 

* teinido ol 8id(C'h Mata, the clan goddess of Uie Dosdval Vanias, who, 

on Gkailm md lOth (lipril), come from great distanced to visit tho 
shrine. There ai;e also two Jain temples and a’mosqpo. 

Duarniuuai:. Dharnidhar at Dhema under Vav, is, for all Hindus except 
Jains, the chief place o( pilgrimage m the Palanpur state. Traces 
of snake worship remain , in the imago of tho earth -supporting 
snake, dhcmicKj, llio temple though oldjs c/)mmoiLplace. 

Ka kak, Ka'kar, the ancient ca])ital oflCankrej about five milos ’horth of 

Tliava, has a Jain temple \>iliose' few remaining inar^J[o cajjvings are 
said to show traces of Greek art. WJiore entire temples ajjj.^tV/und, 
the- architecture corresponds with the Oluiliikya and Jain stylos* Tlio 
relief ejirving is peculiarly spirited and eipialiUdie art remains at 
Sidh[)ur Patau and iM/jilhera. The ma'ie ai?i 'roinale figures have 
a. petMiliiii* he.ad dress and tho men liave* gem rally boots curiously 
like what are cjdled llessiaus. 


Kakak, 


KA'NOnAC. 


Kaseka. 


Ka'iLOdaP, live miles south of Palnnplir, is cliiefly inhabited^by 
]\[emiin weavers who make several k/hds of cotton cloth in much 
local d(M!iand. ^ 


Kascra, in tluGriiara eslatc.of l^Jinkrej, has Jin old Vishnavito 
te!ri]>le, built in la}(M*s‘ of dilTo/ent colom’eii';SJundHt(me highly carved 
and ornamented. Tin; carvings and mouldings have sullorcd much, 
hut, excc|)t iho upper ])art of the tower, the huilding is wonderfully 
pres(‘rv(‘d. Besides, its layers of din'ereiiL coloufed stone, the build- 
ing is of peeulia-r coiisl ruction with a central porch, mandap, and 
tin •ee sid(*s as well as the iisuaJ back shrine. Its gr()ate.st length is 
about tlilrty feet. The original imago of Vishnu in his fonr-hmided, 
chain rbhvjlj form, is said to have ix'cjii ca.rTied away by tile Emperor 
Ala-Lid-diii Kliilji ( 121C>- lol5). I^hc present building is probably 
from duo to rj)() years old. According to local story it stands on 
tlio site of a temple built by (Jandlnu’vasen, the hoav^en-born father 
of Vikramaditya, (5(3 n.c.), wdio, in memory of having Qnce born o 
Iho form of an ass, is said to liavc introduced in all his 'works an 
ornament in tlie likeiu'ss of an ass-hoof. The ass -hoof ornament 


is fre(‘ly used in this Kaseni temple., According .to Mr. Burgess it 
'■■3 not ])ocidiar to Gandh;,^rvasoii\s works, bcifig really the same as 
llie HJhaitya Window^ ornament covimoii in early Buddhist 'and 
Brahiuauicbuildings. ' ^ . V ^ 


Loti, a village to .ho west of Munjpur, has a temple of Loteshvar 
Mahadov with a reservoir, Inmdy in front, callo l pretgaya, A ycai;ly 
fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, is held here on Flidyan 
vad Anidvdsija A bath in tho pbol, and certain 
religious ceremonies, are believed to draw out evil spirits a,»}d, at 
the same time, give them freedonr, viukti/and absorption into tho 
eternal Brahma. 

Musjpck. Munjpur, in a rough country about tw^jnty-two miles south-east 

of Radhanpur, has a mosque with a Persian writing in the name of 
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Zafar Klidn, son of Vajih-nl-niiillc tlio fomicv of the tlj^asfcy of 
(Jujar^ Siilkms (,*301-1410). In ISIO it siifforod a ^leavy loss, 
the great plague having carried ofT about oiie-half of its people.^^ lu 
1820 Munjpur had ^ insigniticant fortifications.’^ ^ 

Nehr is a tract IJI tho extrcnio uorth-wost of Gujarat of which 
Vav is tho chief town. To tlio west, dry and suin^f , without rivers, 
streams, or any tmstworthy supplvof wdl water, it iiearly npproaches 
the character of the Ran. When brought u*ider onhn* (1810-1820), 
Nohr was famous for its horses and for tins* fei-ocity and ]awh‘ssn(\s8 
of its people, Ra;i]mts,*Ariil!jiinnui(lans, and S*oiijointly and 

several iy .thieves niid dopredatorf#’^^ hisforic ' inf (Test is 

that it ga^ its namo to Ntiluvala, ‘A^ihilvryhi., (t IVitau, from tluj 
eighth to tlio-lifk.^nth century (710-1411) the chief seat of authority 
in G • * • . 

Pa'lanpur, witl^ in 1872, a popiiintioii of 17,180 Jjonls, sfundsin 
north latitude 2 1°'12^^1 enSt longitude 72“ 2?}^, (ughteen inihss (‘jist 
ofDdesacamp. Itis^lLho head-quarters of the JMJanpfir Politieiil 
Huporiiitendency, andtlie seatof tho diief,or l)iwjui,of tlu? Pulanpur 
state, a Musalrnan of tho <4haIor family. Tho town Ifing low is 
hidden and commanded l)y a (Irclc yf* hillocks. It' is .suVroiiiuhsd 
by a brick and niortlir wallf built in 17o() (Samvat IcSOO) by Diwau 
JlabtdnrKh^nji (I J43-1781), Irfim sevemteon to hventy Fimj! hig]),six 
feet thick, and about thre^ miles roinur, with seven hastioiu'd gjiteways, 
and, at the corners, round Towers aruuMf vvilli ^ins. Thougli in fair 
r(‘pair the defences arc useless agaiuist thetitla-ck of a moflem army.® 
Close to tho town a-ftt snllurbs Janipura, neay the Ganthaman, 
and Tajpiira, near thf Dellii gate/ tho whole surrounded by a ditch 
once twelve foot deep ami tw(*nty-lwo broad. The hf>ii.sos are 
irregular and closely packed, and, with few excejif ions, tho streets 
and lanes ajjp narrow and dirty. The supply of watc'f, eln'eHy from 
wells is unwholesome, charged wifh vegetable oil. Notliin**- is 
done *0 keep tho town clean. Ilio j)ublic- lieaJlIi is not good, 
lung diseases and fev(irs being very prevalent. ]*;i,lanpu]' is a very 
old settlomoiit. It is iiH'ntionecl in tlie (‘ightli century (71b) 
as the place/ whore Vanraj (7 Id - HOO), tho founder of t lie (Jljjivda 
dynasty of Anhilv»ada/ was brought up.® Early in ilui thirl eenth 
century it appears as Prahladaii Patau Ihc capi^;!,} of Prahladau Dev 
of the Parmar hJus^^ of Cliamfravali.^ Afterwards falling waste, *i 
it wa^in the fourteenth century i-c-pcopled by IMIansi Cliohan, from 
whom it^fiakfs its present riain^.' Early, in the tioveuteentli century 
tho Chohans wore displaced l)y *ho Musa 1 man ruhjrs of Jliiihu*. 
And later on (1G98), when drivcu from thoir own scat, tjio Jbalor 


^ Political Agent, KAthiawAr. Ij(3ttfir dated .SOth September 1830. * 

2 Hamiltoirs Description of J-lj^dusWnf I. 031. 

3 Hamilton’s Description of iliiidustdn, l.%'2.3. 

* Vi^den de St. Martin (Ueog. ftijcc, et Latino dc I’lnde, 203) identifies Nebr with 
Pliny’s (77) Nar®. _ ^ ^ 

^ Tn 1820 most flf it wjw iu’agtate of great dilaindation. irairiilton’s Description 
of ITiiidust-'in, f. 625. 

® Bird’s Mirfit-i-Ahmadi, 139. • ^ lids Mdla, 211, 
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caiiio, and, •under Musjahid Khanji, settled inPAlanpur. 
Diwan H^ll^adlIr Xhaiiji, who%‘iilod from 174li te^l 78 l,d‘xt ended llio 
limits (jf tlio slate Ly taking the yiroLi lands* of Dhaiiera, Malaiia, 
Kiirbakii, I3rfi)hela, and Sarofcra. In ISJJi tlio Sindian gamson 
assHssinated the Diwan, Fiim Khan/ imprisoned his i^ife and sou, 
and raist'd to po^^n• tlie chief of J.)oosa. By Brftish interference tho 
succession was decided, ;irid, after a tedious nogoeialion, the town, 
on tlie Jbtli Uecomber 1813, surrendered without resistance to 
Colonel Holmes and a ftntish dcdachment. Tho Sindian gari^son 
was expelled, and, to keep order, bo^y of Bombay Native 
Infantry under Europctii^ (^tHcers#\^'is for*ii time left in garrison.^ 

In 181o a census shovr(*da tcital of GUK) houses, 800 bdonging to 
Vanias, 200 to Kaiibis, 100 to jMiilis and Kacldiias^*lG00*to Kasbati 
Mwsiilmans, 200 to Sindians, and 8200 to craftsmcA.* InT‘^/2, of 
17,189 souls, 51 10 (»r 20*0 I* p(‘r |;‘eut w('ro irn^lus, 6035 or Go’ll 
per cent ^fllsabn^ms, J>092 or 3l<*80 ])(a*icenirttb:in.i, and 16 or 0’09 
per cent M^)tli(‘rs\ M ii.'^al mans and dtf ins ^orin the bulk of the 
jiopnlation- 'J'ho l^Tusalnuins, many of tliem in tho service of the 
state, ar(! gfiuernlly poor; the Jains are tj'aders and as a class, are 
prosperous aud well-to-do. (^1* ar^saiis, cavpeut(jrs, l)la(3ksmiths 
and ])i*icklayei’S are in faif couditjon,' aud tailors and oil- 
pivs.sers poor, forced, iu turn, with eery lil tli* or no pay, to work 
for (he (‘liief, his ndalions, ambstaU* ollicers. The carpciiitors make 
good articles both of ])lain»aiid ornamental wood work, and tho 
blacksinltlis, widl bmipered kniv(‘S and swords. ^J’ho local manu- 
facture of perfiim(‘S, tlii^ cssimtial oils of Iho^ clunHpa Micliella 
eliamjnica aud th^ kvrda Ihnubtnus odorat issimus, is important, 
enough f,o bring l.radei's fnmi Miirwjir and othel* ))laces. At present 
a ])hice of no great trallic, tlio opimiug of tho W(?stern liajputana 
State Bailway^will, l)eh»re long, make Ihlaupiir a eousidorablo trade 
centre. Its ehii'f (\\]»o’*ts are clariliml butter, sesannrtn, rapcs(‘ed, 
honey,* aud wax, and its chief imports, iron, groceries, mojasses, 
tobaceo, ivory, aud rlolli. Jlesides tluj olIie(‘S of tho Political 
HiiperintiMuIeut, Ids iwt) assistants, and the [irineipal state officials, 
there an* a lios[>ital, a post, and teh'graph offices, travellers^ 
bungalow is beijig built. A nninicijiality has Jately been started, and 
a road begun l»etween tlie railway station and the town# A sum of 
i£120 (lis. 1200) was, fti J 878, set apiwt by tho chiof for the use of tho 
town. But as yet tlp.4’eHiro no regular funds Vind nothing has been 
done to ri'pa-ir, water^ or light, the roXds. In the town are ^ur Jaiu 
temples and seven inosfjiihs, n^ne of them of any special interest. 
Outside tho walls arc twt Hindu tomplas and two rest-houses, and 
the lombif of former chiefs and their {amilios, small richly 
carved mausoleums, rtmts, in Musalinan style. Of the Hindu temples 
that of Pataleshvar Mahadev, so called from being ^nfier ground, is 
said to havo*boen built by Sidhnij Jaysing (1094-1143) of Patan, 
who, according to the local story, was borA. at P41anpur. • 


1 Hannltoi/s Desenption of Hiudulitdn, I. 627, 
- Hamilton’s Description (ff HindusUn, 1. 626. 
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PaiiClia'sar^ a small town irr the extremd soath»weft ^ the 
Saperiatend^noy^ about thirty miles douth of IUdhaiipaf> is one of 
the oldest seats of power in north-west ^Gnjarfit. Durine the 
seventh cei^tity it was the capita\of Jai Shikhri of tlik Chdvaa or 
Ch&pothSat olauj and was so* splendid a city that^ according to the 
court bard^ nc^one living there had tfnydesiro for/Paradise.^ This 
boasting of his bard brought gainst dai SJiikhri (697) the power of 
the^ugof Kaly&n Katak.^ Tlit first expeditions surprised by Jai 
Shikhrr s minister, was defeated, but a so.Cond, under the personal 
command of the Kaly^n^ljng, ended in the ^destruction of Jai 
Shikhri and of hfis capitaL His wsfo, saved by her husband's fore- 
thought, became the mother of Vunraj, the founder (740) of the 
city of i&iihilrtt^.^ At IMntoj and Sanlceshvar near Pauch^ar 
are temples mofe than once rc;-biiilt, sind probably holding the 
same sites since vew early times. During the last seven years 
(1872-1879) byihtromple^ion, within twenjy miles,, of the railway 
to P6tri the trade ox l^nch^sai' has increased* and a steam cotton 
ginning factory has been opened. * 

Ra'dhAnpur, north hitltude 23"* 50', oast longitude 71° 31', 
thesO^ of the Hawdb of KddlSiupuf, aMusalmanof the Bdbi family, 
bad, in 1872, a populatioi^ of 13,f()0 souls. Standing in a wide 
open plain mostly ftlnder watci^during the rains, it is surrounded by 
a part stone part brick loopholed ^all fifteen feet high, eight feet 
broad, and about two aJfd a half milc% roun^ with corner towers, 
eight bastioned gateways, outworks and ^ ditcli^ now filled up. 
AgHnst modern aijns the frail gives little shelter, and could be 
easily taken either tjy” escalade o? battery. Therb is also, surrounded 
by a wall, an inner fort or castle, called Rdjghadi, Where the 
Nawdb lives. Of public buildings there are twenty-four Jain 
and ten ^rdhman temples, and ten mosques. • Of the Jain 
temples some are large and richly carved with coloured marble 
floorsi There are also some small well-caived tombs of former 
Nawdbs. One of pure marble in memory of the late Nawdb, 
Zordvar Khdnji, is nearly finished. Except a wide and clean main 
street, tha^town roads, little bettor than lanes, are narrow and rather 
dirty. The water-supply, taken from ponds and wolls, becomes a 


* BAs Mila, Many of the leading people of Valahhi in cast Kithidwdr are,* 
on the o& their city, said to retie ated to PanchAhar. If there iA any 
truth in the Mgend, Vwbhi must have been more than otice saaked, as tlie final fall 
of Panchikiar (R^ MiUj 13-18) was abou^700, and of Valabhi about fifty years later. 
“ “ I* Ar^h. Rep. (1874-73), 85. 


* Dr. Rubier (Ind. Ant 182-184) has given reasons for lielieving that this Ealy4n 
is a city of Xa^nj and not of the Deccan. Two ^mts in tlie Ratan M^la account of 
the war between K^y4n and Panchdsar support Dr. Buhlor’s view. Kalydn is said 
to be so fine s city Qiat the sun spends hUf the year in the north a^cl half m the south, 
with the aok purpM of comparing the capital city of Ceylon with Kaly4n. The 
writer, Gf4<i^«Rr^inanfWjnld not^ave spoken of the Deccan Kalyin as a city of 
the north (EUlm VUHa, 20). .f^ain on theii^ way to Sorath the Kaly4n army poMod 
south through tiie Abu defilea^BUs Mila, 21). 

’ RAs mA, St0;30. • 

^ The ditgh is* meniiKmed by Tieffenthaler (1750), \^ho calls lUdhanpur a great 
city, surrounded W a brick wall, strengthened by towers with a ditch and foruess. 
Res. Hist, et, Qeog, d« I'lndc^ 1, 38$. • 

• B 238—44 ^ * 
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Chapter XIV. little bracKish in May ‘and Jime! Though subject to veiy^ great 
Piorika ATrfif^fAaf extremes of cold and heat, the* climato of Ridhs&pur fe, exoapt in 
September and October^ healthy. In (May) 1816^ and again in the 
IIa'dhanpur. begianing of\820,® a disease, in pianjr symptoms the^moas the 
true i)lague or peMs, and called by* the natiyes tvdba Or 
o-taaun, visited twadhanpiir, and carried away about one-h^f of its 
population.® Like the 1815 outbreak at Kanthkot in the east of 
Outch, slight fever was^l^ollowed by great weakness audVearihOBS^ 
and then swellings came *in the groin and armpits suppura^mg in 
some cases and in others remaining Jiprd .lumps. Few stricken 
with the disease recovorc<l.t Besides dregs of famine, sevei^kl causes 
were thought to have helj^ed to ^rfovelopo tliis disease. Tb^ iparshes 
at the top of the Cambay Gulf were more than Vi&uaily feverish ; 
the people were filthy^ neither WrMshing nor oiling, wearinjfttTillbnse 
quantities of clothes, the lower classes never changing them tifl they 
rotted off; thn towns ^vere oveiirowde^, hej^jjjcd Jn by walls and 
thick hedges, filled with listless idlers lyid aJSjeased cattlo."* 

Ilittory. The name llndhanpur is said to como from Rddhan Khfin,* a 

descendant oif Fate Khan Baloeh, who, under the Ahmedabad Sultfins, 
held this with other grants. Acefirdin** to another tradition the* town 
is as old as 54(3, and was original^” callrrllladandoivpnr, from R&lau 
Dev a Chanda chief.^* Since the doft at of Jawfh> Hard Khan Bdbi 
at Ahmedabad in 1753, JRadnjinpur has the head-quarters 
of a branch of tlij? great Babi family.® The present !Naw&b 
Bisinilah Klianji belongs k) the J-hlbi family. The founder of this 
family Babi Ballad nr Khan, came from Ispal^in in Persia atiout 
300 years ago, and,* during the tinie of tlio Hpipcror Shah Jah&n • 
of Del Ilf, came to Gujarat and entered the service of Sult£n 
Muzaffar Khan Gu jarati of Ahmedabad. The Nawiibs of Jundgad 
and Biilasiiiou also belong to this family. In IGSO^A.D. Safdar 
Khan, grandson of Bahadur Khan, ubiained as an estate, jdghir^ the 
district of Thanid. In 1813a disputed succession was settled by 
the intervention of the British Government, and it was agreed that 
the Nawabs should admit the Gfiikwaris supremacy.^ ^JHie British 
first concluded an engugemeut with Radhanpur in 1813, in^which year 
Captain Cariiac, the Resident of Baroda, concluded an engagement 
with it, whereby the Gaikwar Government, under the adi^ice of the 
.British Government, was empowered to control it^ foreign relations, 
*and help in defending it from invasion. In 1819, to aid R&dhanpur 
against the Kho^sas prcdiitory tribl* from Sind, Coloi:]el fiafkiay 
marched from Gujarat, and in 182^ Major Miles, who, accompanied 


* Bombay C4azettccr, TV. 220. 

* Mr. Orton in Trails. Bora. Med. and PhjKic. Soc. 194. ^ ^ 

® I’olitical Ageift, Kdthidwjlr. Letter dated 30th November 1836. 

* Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 221. e ^ ^ • 

® According to one legend it was the toivn whore Ttnrdj (746 • 806) the founder of 
Anhilvdda was brought up. As, Res. IX. 18. v 

^ Early in the seventeenth century (Dec. 1613) Bddh^pur ww vieited by the 
English merchant VVittington on his vray from Surat io Taro in SUd. Onne’ii Hist. 
Frag. 334-336. . , ^ ^ 

^ Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, I. ^30. ^ 
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this force, negotiated a yearly tribute of £1 700 (Es. 1 7,000^ for five Ohaptir XjV* 

years, after jvhich^j[t was optional to# (lovoniment toinyedse the 
amounc. This continued for three years, when, (1825) .couaideriug ^ , 

the state unable to pay so largo an amount, the British Government RA'nHAWPtra# 

remitted it in fulh Since the;i Radlianpur has boon ireq from all 

British claims. • . 

• 

In 1820 the towu had 6000 houses, 1 lOQ of them inhabited by Pcpvkihn, 
V4n^i4s an^money changers.^ *r.i 1828 it^was said to bo a good 
station for troops, with a large ireale, and a population of not less 
than 16,000 souls.^ In,18^2^()f a total populutioji of 16,910 souls, 

5946 OP .42‘75 jHu* ci ut wore fliudusj* or 62*97 per cent 
Musalmapj, and 3378 or, 21*28 per c(mt Jains. Of these the 
Musalmmiie mojittof tliein soldiers and consfablt's, are poor, and the 
Jains' ‘prosperous tind well-to-(l(^ trjuhn*s. I n 1 820 though* the 
roads Vere gi*eatly infcstcnlby plundering l\ob's, l{adhan})ur Was 
an emporium of tljp^slarwar and Cm eh trade with among its traders 
men of property ancl (5*tens*ivo eoinmevee. I'flo eliief exports were 
cla3;ified butter, wheal, and Indes, the butter s(nit to Cut(4i,the wlu^at 
and hides to Bliavnagar. Rveept of very coarse cloth for .the Kolis 
there was no manufar'tim\* At pre^sent the only local Prafts of any 
importance are the Avenging of coarscMHJbm cioth by Dheds and 
Bohoras, and tho maniifnctfii*' of ]((rass vc'^^scls by Kansnins. 'Dio 
largest town in thi^;*part of Ouiarat,J{a(llum])ur is a rather important 
local trade centre. Ttuf c^iet imports are rice, molassos, tobacco, 
cloth, metals, grocery, and ivory ; and tlie chU-f exports, raj)eseed, 
wheat, gram, and cotton. The nearest nifivvay station is fo7*iy miles 
off at Kharaghoda V'ar Patri. ^h'sidi*s tlie pT;|ncii)al state offices 
there are a post otHci and a dispensary. A municipality has lately 
been .started, with, in 1870, an iiuvimo of alxnit 670 (Hs. 7T)I)), and 
an expenditure of 6125 (Its. 1250.) Kxcopt one leading to a 
pleasure gjinlon outside the town, no ixjads have be%n made, and 
nothing has boon done towards watering, lighting, or cleaning the 
town.* 


^ankOShvar, a celebrated Jain sli rim' twenty-four miles south Sankeshvar. 
of Radbaiyiur, has no romain.s of int(*rost. 'Pho pivseiii/ temples 
are modern raised on tlie sites of (dtl buildings that have quite 
disappearedf 

Samiy north Ifffeitijde 26^ 49^, oast longitnTle 71® 10', a town, in# Sami. 
1872,, of 5486 inhabitants, stands like lladlfanjiur in a low wet plain i 
under TO»fce» during the rain.'^** It is Hurroinnlcd l^y a brick wall 
about one and a half miles in ciixynifurSnoo, tvvent/-four feet high 
and twelve wide, now partly in ruins. To the cast is a strong stone 
and brick court, and the west a building of Nurausha*lSr with a 
lake called the Pir Taldv. Besides these, there is a mosque and tho 
tombs of some^offhe Nawdbs^ families. There arc no other buildings 


> Hamilton’a DeaefiMion of Hindustan, I. 628. 

* Sir A. MS. lat Ai^ril 1828. 

\ Hamilton's Description of HmdusUn, 1. f>29. 

* Bamilton'a Description of iiinduatiin, 1, 631. 
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Chapter llV* of bricV and cehient.^ The botiijes are irre^arly built and the 
Hacee interest streets n.jrrow and diriy. There is no river, Jhe supply of water 
being from ponds and wells. As in B&dhanpur^^e great pftgue of 
Sami. igjg carriecj off about 6ne-half of its population.^ According to local 
tradition , Sami takes its name fron)^ its founder, an ascetic of the 
Atit or Sami order. It came under the power of the Naw^b of 
Radhanpur at the same time (1753) as Rddhanpdr; and at the 
beginning of the present century was his capital and head-quarters, 
the heir-apparent living', at Radhanpur Of 5486 the totftl 1872 
population, 2804 or 51*1*1 per cent were Hindus, 2120 or 88*81 per 
cent Musalmansj f^ud *553 or 10*08 per rtint*Jams, The bulk'of the 
Musalmans are cultivat(frs and in fair , condition. A steSm cotton 
ginning factory has been established *^at Sami. Thertj are also 
several families of Dhed hand-loom weavers and K^^tri^yers. 
The imports and exports are 'the sanio as at Ratlhanpur.^ Sami 
is the head-quarters of one of tho Radhanpui'^^subordinate officers, 
vahimtfhhs^ invest fvl* with revJ'ime and juiiioir.? powers. There is 
no municipality, dispensary, or post offvjc. 4 

?.vioa'm. Suiga’m, on a small hill six niilos from the Ran, with a popula- 

tion in 1872 of 246!) souls and a post*t>ffice, is the starting point 
of one of llio routes across fhe Ran to PArkar. Durinjg the 
establishment of Rriti'^h poweV in noitli Gujarat, Suigam, with a 
detachnie^it of Native Infantry uiidOr a Europeste officer and a party 
of Gaikw*ar hors(», was a somowliat i^iportant outpost.® I’he 
country round sulT(‘yed much from tho \819 earthquake, the whole 
land becoming salt and tiio wells useless. 

Thara'd/ norl^H latitude 24° 20', east louglMde 71° 40', perhaps 
tho oldest town in tho Palanpiir Snpm’intendenc^y, on a rising ground 
in a flat plain is surrounded by a ruined wall. }<\)r about six months 
after the rains, tli(' supply of Avat(*r is fi'om a pond, and after that 
from wells bracki^li and about 100 feet deep. The climate is 
healthy. Tho residence of the Tharad chief a V^ghela Rajput, it is 
the head-quarters of the revenue oflieer, ^/op'Jdr, who collects their 
payments, from the smaller estate holders. The verse, dMra, 
about the founding of Thanul, states that in 115 (S. 171) Tbarpur 
Parmar, leaving Shripur or Bliinnial in MarwAr, went to the west 
and established the city of Tharad. Tho lown oontipued in the 
hands of tho Parmartf till th(‘ tenth, century, when it was taken by 
* MulRajSolanki of l\4trci (012-097). In 127C (S. 1331) Thartld was 
taken by Cliohan Sfiregogji Kotansingji of Nddol in M4rw£r, an 
ancestor of the .present Rana of Vav.^ The Chohans w^Ve cRnquered 
by the Musalnians in the fifteeff'.h century, but, after about fifteen 
years, regained posbession and continued to rule over ThaiAd, till, in the 


Thaha'd. 


^ Political Ag^at, Ki^thiA^Ar. l.ettcr liatcd SOth ^eptemb^ 1836. ^ 

® Hamilton’p Description of Hindustan, L f31.‘ ^ 8ir A. BumeaiMS. ht ^pril 1828. 
* Tietfenthaler found TharAd giH with a^t)j|um h^dee and on toe north 

Btren^ened \iith a fort. The country round, with tjjiomB and ntiitless trees, yielded 
only hay and firewood. Nature was sad, gloomy, add silent, l^rdt and heasts shunned 
a land without spring, streams, or rivers. It uws a mA desert. Where thieves of 
stiango languages and custoniB liv€d and roamed wifh tows, aatowa» and iron cudgels. 
Res. Hist, et, Geog. de Undo, 1. 387. ^ * 
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teventeviih centnrjj ft was taken by a Moghal foroe^ and| under ibe 
Yaoei:oy, nip.naged by an officer from Abmedabad. In liSO Thariid 
wfHB ^ven to Sl^ Safdar Eh&n B&bi of B&dbanpup^ aim four years 
latcw it was again placed under a deputy of tbe AWedabad Viceroy. 
In 1786 Cboh&n Jetmat, younger brother of the of Vdv gained 
poasessum of Tbarad^ but* through the intrigues of his brother^ 
the BAna^ was^ by Diwan Bahidur Xh&n of Palaiffpur^ driven out in 
the follpmng year. On this Jbe went for.help to Kadhanpur and the 
Kdwab I&mdi-ud-din Khan marched on Jharad and took it^ keeping, 
it tilb 1769, it was given in charge to'tho ancostor of the present 
chief, y&ghela Kh^^qi ef^Morvada, a man gf much ability and 
energy^whose mmily claimed kindred^\tith the Y^hcla rulers of 
P^tan (42434304), • , ^ 

4ji 1^20, ffhai4d was a' town of 2700 houses, 300 of them 
inhibited by Vlnias, and the rest by KolisJ Rajputs, and Sindians, 
It was surroundo^ by a wall an|l ditch, the latter about thirty feet 
wide, both iniSab iftpaiA It was locally thought* a place of great; 
strength and was**a sufficient defence against preiJatory horso. 
Except tHe court -house and the l^anshat temples it contained few 
good buildings.^ Of 2W4, the total 18?2 populationy 1142 or 45*43 
per cent, including iJ94 Jaftis, wore Hindus, and 478 or 19*01 per 
cent Musalmans. The dead in g/ classes of Hindus are Vanias and 
Rajputs, and (ft* Musalmau'?, Memans. Tho Vania 'and Moinan 
traders are well-to-do ; ^ho Rajput aud other husbandmen middling. 
Tharld has no special manufacture! Its phief exports are grain, 
clarified butter, sesamum seed, aqd oxen; its chief imports, 
cloth, molasses, ^n’oc'ery, and ttibacco. A rural mossonger serves 
letters at Tharad«and Vav from the post office at Suigam. ^ Except 
the Thakoris residence, eight Jain and four Brahman tetuples, three 
mosques, one a converted temple, and the thmddi^s office, there are 
no brickcind cement buildings, (he people believin^j that the owner 
of a brick-built house dies childless. Outside tho town is an old 
Hihdn temple wittum illegible iiiNcription cut in stone. According 
to tbe local story, about (iOO years ago before Chohan Ratansing 
was driven out of Nadol, his family godde*^s Ashapura commanded 
him to feave N4dol, and, going westward, to setflo in a placo^where 
the rope of his wagim should break. Ktarting olT, the rope broke near 
Tharad/ Here he stopped, and, in tirm', sil])dinng tho country roundT^ 
built a temple, (filing it in honour of his^goddess Nan Devi. 

,'r, ' originally ]^ridfJhihar the lanS of grass or herdsmen*^® 
is bounSed on the north by Radhaupur, on ‘the Tast by Bauchraji, 
on the south by Patri, and on^tho west by the Ran. Except for its 
^mlets, each with its group of trees, it is flat aud barren, in 
character much Dke tho Ran. When brought under British 
managemSn^I820), it was famous for its grass, fowls, sheep, and 
hoiSpes. k\th Sbt time it was much infested by btflids of plundering 
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' HmHtQo’jiDwenutioAof HinduBtAn, I. 624. 

’ Hano^lton's DectonptibiLof Hindustiii, 1. 626. The word is aIbo BAid to bo * 
corrupiiOiitiOf Vaudh AJiit, the Ahh’B camping ground. 
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Chapto ZI7. Kolis.^ It is of historic, interest as the first seat of the family 
Flacea of Interest. Ch&vdS or ChajjotkAt Rajput8*who,m 746, fpundec^ the city of 
* Anbilvada/* The site of their first capital is still preserved & the 
village of J\inchasar. At Rdntoj and Sankeshvar near Panch4sar 
are Jain tc'inp^ies more than once irebujlt, but, probably, •occupying 
tlieir present sites^^from a very early date, and at Vishodra and other 
j)laces are vestiges of an(‘ient towns like those found p.ti'Valleh*^ 
Va’oiiel. Va'ghiel, or Vya'ghrapalli, a village twenty-five mi%8 south- 

east of Radhanpur, was tli.'. ehior ))Iace in a grant of land made by 
Kumar Pdl Solaiiki (1 1 1174) to his cousin Anak the grand- 
father of Vir Jlliaval^, \vK)^ibont 1243 foUuded’the Vaghela dynasty 
(1213 -1301’) of Aiiliilvada.* Hi'hero is a small temple with a* single 
open entrance hall, mamlap, on» story high, with,, pyr^ipid* roof, 
three porticoc'S, and a spire-surmounted shrine.® There are jdso 
some very curious monumental slones, pdUaa^ with spirited deep 
cut carvings on all four sides aipl with to])s ck'^» in the form of a 
tenipl(3 sj)ir(\ ^*hey hjiw«\ much in comnajli with fuu 'Inorc ambitious 
cupolas, chhai/U, and seem to come bctwt'eu tbtm and the ordinary 
memorial stones.® * 

Va'v, nortlf latitude' 2 1"' *18', east longititdc 7r 37', an unwalled 
town witli, in 1872, a pojmlation of 301)5 souls, stands on ri Jug ground 
in a flat country. For some inonuhs affcV the rains the supply of 
* water is fronl ponds, and, nnIumi the ])on(ls are dry, TtOm wlls, whoso 
«. water inthelatt('r jiart of the Iiot S('ason b('j*oines slightly brackish. 
Vav is the iv'^idenee of the ifaua of Wiv a (Miohan Rajput who 
elaiins kindred with IVuthimij tlu‘ last of the Cholian kings of Delhi 
(1103). It is aKo (lu head-([uari;^ers of a sri+iordiiiate officer, 
//(diK/dr, ])laee(l o\er l^he estate's of the cadets of-the Rnua^s house. 
The street? are narrow and (he houses irregular. The Vav family 
came to (iujarat from tiumbhar and Nadol in Marwar. Their 
ancestor Rjiiia Ivatansing, driveui out of NVidol (11 03), settled at 
'riiarad, tlu*n uiide'r the SeJanki Rajputs of I'ataii. Raua Puuja, 
the si\tli in de'seemt from Rataiising, was killed by the Musalmans 
(12«3). Afterwards Rana Vaja his son, through the *?'fluoiiee of 
his father-in-law the Ua\al ot Jesalmir, with tlie exception of the 
town (tf 'riiarad, regaiiu'd liis (‘state b} a grant from the Delhi Ilhnperor. 
Foired to clmose a ne'W capital, he fixed on a plabe about seven miles 
^v('st of Tliarad, called ^ Vav from a step- well buijt by nis gi^eat 
grcindfatlu'V Ibiiia Mehpaljk Vav has ever sinise remained in the 
iKinds of his di'seendants. In 1 800 it contained not fewer than lOOO 
Kajfiut families of^ rank and yrt'dit aiuP was more popufiwis'thau 
Tharad.^ It sidfered very severely ’fi-’oin the 1813 famine, and, in 


* Hamilton's Description of HindusUn, I. 628, » 

« Kcls iMAlii, 28. • 3 R^s Mdla, 28. 

^ Foinchin the makes Jlhim Dev II. *a roicn end in 1216. But BhiiiLDcv 

seems, though not u ithoiit trouble from rcl)el]ioutiiublosjCto<have continued to ru* till 
about 1248. Dr. Biihlcr, liid. Ant, VI. 187. WO. • 

^ Rds Mala, 196. i, ® 

^ Mr. Rurgcbs thinks that these maybe the oarliebt spociinuKiB of t]|0 GujarAt and 
Rajputilna memorial stones, pa fids, ^ ^ 

^ llanullou'b Dcbcription of Uiudiistan, 1, 625. • 
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18'284 waa insignificant and poor;\nth no Amains of prq^rity but 
raineitwallb*and eatpty enclosures.* Of 3065, tbe total 1872^palatiota, 
2310 or 75'37 per cent, including 558 Jains, were Hindus, and 
200 or 6'5^2 per cent Mnsalm^in^. There is a large 4lass of Rajput 
husbandmen in faij^ conditioif, and the Vd^uia traders and Khatri dyers 
are wey-to*d 9 . The trade is much the same as in^Phar&d, and there 
is no special manufacture. GliGru is nu, municipality, disponsaryi 
orj)Ost oAce at V&v, letters bc»ng served by a rural messenger who 
carries them to and from the pot' oiliuo at Suigam. Besides three 
Hindu and two Jain tegnpie^ two mosques and ^o Rana’s residence, 
there aqe about twenty-five well built bcAsSs bolungiug to Vdnifis, 
Bajpats,(,and MusaJmdus* None of tlim call for special mention. 

< » ** * *_ 

mtt m • • ^ # 

* ^ ‘ Sir A. Buriiea* MS. 1 at April 18‘?8. 
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MAHI‘ KAllTHA 


OHAPXBfe.I. 

DESCRHPTION. 

The Mabi or ofitho Mahi, l^^ng*bejbweon 23" 5' and 

24° 35' north latitu^, an^ 72® 2l' and 7^ ' 45' oast longitude, has a 
total area estimated at 4000 square luilesj and a populiftion, returned 
in 1872 at 447,050 soulg, or 1 U‘76 to the scpiare mile. The lands, 
strotching, in spite of their siamof north from tlio JM^ihi about 100 
miles to^Sft Sarasvairi, distributed over lifty-nine states and 
properties, and ^ujld a gross^yej^rly revenue of a little qv(T 4575,000 
(Rs. 7,50,000). Of the lifty-nine i^erritorial divisions, Idaris a state 
of the first class, witB 2 #popu]ation of 271,382 souls, niid, oxclmsivo 
or its dopondoncics, a yearly revenue of ^25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000). 
Of olio rest eleven are states of some cdhsequonce, with an awrago 
population of ove? 8000 souls «.nd a yearly rewonuo of about £2000 
(Rs, 20,000) ; and forty-seven are small estates, with on,an average 
a population of about 3000 souls and a rovonuo of about £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). 

Lying in the extreme north-cast corner of tbo Tlombay Presidency 
thoiMahi Kdutlia is bo^'uuc^ ..I . ^ j’^ho mouutaiuous Bhil 

districta>^f^ and Meywar ; on the east by Dungarpur, 
Bfda^nor/Lunav«4da and Kaira ; on tho south by the Rowa Kantha 
states of Lunavada and Balasinor, by the British districts of Kaira 
and Ahmodabad, aivjl by the Dehgam and Atar‘«»amba districts of Ilis 
Highness the Gaijiwar ; and on the west by the Gaik war districts of 
KhcraliS, Vadn^f^aj;, Vijdpur, Kadi, and Pjlflm, ami by Palanpur. Its 
extreme length is about ninety, and its greatest breadth about sixt^y 
miloafc ^ 

The Mahi K4ntha territory is distributed over tho six following 
sub-divisions: 1, Nanf A^vad, or Littlo M.4rwar, so called 
because it inclmlos tho n^essions of the * Mahtinija* of Idar and , 
other Mar^d>Rajputs^i^Rehvar, tho possessions of tho Rohvar 
tribe of Rajputs, formerly cadibts, jjahf of the Idar family ; 3, 
Vatrak Katiha, tho.F^li poiisossions on botii sides of thft Viitrak 
river ; 4, Sabar Kautha, tho Holi possessio/s on tho cast bank of 
tho Sabarmati, with USe Rajput districts of Varsoda, Mansa, and 
Pethdpur oft the '^est bank ; 5, Bavisi including tho Rajput district 
of Vasiibiaud a large iftimber of Koli villages, formerly part of the 
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Gaikwar district of Deli^am which jvere handed over to the Agency 
on accounft|of the unruly character of its people;, and Kansan, 
composed entirely of Koli possessions. 

Stretching from the hilly eastern border into the level centre of 
Giijiinit^ the Malii Kdntlia plain includes tracts of land diiforing 
widely in characVjr and appearance. In the iforth and ejst the 
country is rough and wild, broken by ranges of steep ^wel^doded 
hills, and crossed by riverfe whose banks are cut into deip difficult 
ravines. The people, bothHhc Bhils of the border hills and the Kolis 
of the rugged river banks,, are idle and unruj^, and large tracts of 
arable land lie waste. *T% the south ttnd west thb land ffj^lls till, 
Ti(*ar Sadra and AlimednagtV;, it is not ^f)0 feot^ above ,the sea. 
Hero, exc(»pt along the lvi(»s of Hie rivers whoso baths are deeply 
s(‘ame/l with ravines, the country is level, wcll-woodod, and mostt^r 
it tilled.? 

Though with nd peaks or hills of special intent,., in tho north 
and east are steep anfl cfciggy gr/inite rauges,^cbvcrod with trees, 
bamboos, and'brnsliwood. \ ^ * , 

'riiereare seven chief Mahi Kantha rivers :,the Rarasvati, Sabarmati, 
iratlmiati, Khari, Mesliva, 'Majawi, anrl Vatrak. These all rising 
in tlie eastern highlands and passing sogyi-\tcst, thonjffflhcy flow 
during ih(' \vlu)le year, have none (^f tkem enough^ volume of w^ater 
to be of use for boat traffic.. The waters of only one of them, the 
Jlallimati, have as yet been uscmI for irrigatfon on any largo scale. 

Beginning in the north, jllie first river is the Karasvati. Rising 
in the hills above Danta it passes south-\Vest, n>ui aft(*r a cj^urso of 
about 112 miles los(^ itself in the •’sands to ilia south-east of the 
Ran of (^ii<eh. AVilliin Mahi TCantlui limits, for about forty miles, it 
passes close to and almost parallel with tho north-west boundary of 
the district. , , 

About (if teem mih'S^ south of the Snrasvati com(*s tho Sabar or, 
as it is callcMl aftc'r mcOLiV.;:;'!!!! t??rtiTrTT7rtTnT^^ tho largest 

and most important of tin* Main* Kfintlia rivcTsT^^Sf^jit^^ro of 
200 miles From the Mt*y\\ar hills south-west to the gulf of Cambay, 
about sixty lie within Mahi Kantha limits, forty of them •crossing 
the district fi-oiu north-east to south-west, and'twenty skirting its 
western boundary. During tin* xVlahi Kantha pai\of its course the. 
ri'.er flows between highrpgged l)anks, over a biwl rocky in^he east, 
^and in the western plain broad and sandy, yielding crops of wheat 
in tho cold and of imdons m llu' liot se&son. In tile hoWind cold 
sea'-ons and in the rams, exeof^t dm’ing fi’(\shes, the river can be 
forded at many places. For use in fi^ncs df flood, a ferry boat is 
kepi at.Sadik. The bed of the river lic^ too deep for the water to bo 


> The ihigation returns l ive 381 J feet above ordinarv Surat springtides. t 
3 ‘The Mahi Kautha/ Vrotc Mr. Klj^hjnstone in 18^1, ‘ thonS so much of it i« 
neglected shows great tcrtility ^horever it is cultivated, The tiel& seem well taken 
care of, and covered with fine crops. Mangoes and other planted trees are unusually 
numerous, and as the surface is undulating and the woods and mountains open in 
sight, no part of India presents a richer or more agrccuble prospect.* Aflnutc 28th 
February 1821. “ 
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drawn off by canals^ but in the^ cold season temporary wells are 
sunken tlie i)ed ng{ir the banks, and their water used forArigatiom 

About twenty -five miles south of the Sd.barmati, the Hdthinati, 
rising fro^i the Meywfir hills beyond Pal, passes #south- west for 
about thirty-five miles throifgh the Mahi Kanth^ falling into the 
Sabaf^ti b§low Ahniednagar. Plowing througnout the year the 
streamSj the Hathmati passes, like the ^Sabavmati, between high 
rough badks, first over a rocky and then through a sandy bed. 
Between 1869 and 1873 close above Ahniodutigar a weir was 
built across thg rivey, «ianid so much of its^ water as was not 
wantodifor the use of the people of AlAio*lnagar and other places 
on its bftnks, was takei»to feed a'oaftal for irrigating the hinds of 
Parantijpin A^ifaecKbad. • • 

The S^hari) a small stri'uin, rising in the centre of the* Mahi 
Kantha, in the northern part of the Mohaiipiir district, takes a south- 
^A^storly coumiNfir 2^ou(^105 n|iles, and joi^s t^e. Sabarmati near 
Dholka. •• • g 

1'he Meshva rises in the Meywar liills on the nurth-onst frontier 
of Mahi Kantha, and rinming parallel to the Khari, glasses llarsol, 
and* aften^ijjjourse of about K(j miles j<nns tlie Vatrak near Kaira. 

The Majani rises in tli0 *111118 betvvccm Dungarpur ;ind the Mahi 
Kdntha, and p#»sing about si^ly-six^ niih's south -wVht through 
Moilasaand Vad/igair#, ;j^)iiis the Vafcrak^a few miles below Ainliyara. 
Its bed is in many places rocky. * • 

The Vatrak rises *in th(i, hills south •of Dungarpur and passing 
south-west by Meghraj, Maljiur, and Aland va is joined by the 
Majam, Moshv^, and other streauis, and after a course ot, about 151 
miles falls into the Sabarmati n(*ar Dholka. Ju tlie eastern part of 
its course it flows over a rocky bed between rough banks through a 
wild aud^icturesque country. * 

liesidc^ these main rivers •’ streams rise in the 

sontho\ac pari, of the province and, near Kapadvanj, fall into the 
AIoTiar, a tributary of the Vatrak. 

Witlwa well-marked fall from tho nortli-cast to the south-west the 
country is thorouglWy drained. Besides tin* rivers, there is in a lino 
of low Aound, between the Meshva and the Majam, a sucet»ssion of ' 
pools am marslies* This holl5w, beginninjj as high up as Aloduka aftd 
passing Ambasar, Lomb, Uniarda, 4^enpm^ Amliyara, Bhundasan^ 
Dabha, Ganeshpur, <iarries tho surface waters into tho river 
Afoshva. , 

Though with no natural l^es the district is well ^applied with . 
ponds and wells. •Therej^rc many ponds, but tliough some- of them • 
hold watep thfoughoijt^dne year they are little used except for cattle. 
Among tho number there ar5 four of special siae. Of these the 
Rcmi half a jnile to4he north-east of Idar, has an area of 

ninety-four acres aftd a greatest depth or seventeen feet. Its 
supply lasts throughbftt the year but is not used for irrigation. 
Tho eagt sfde of fhe'lake is banked with masonry steps. It is said, 
but thisi>is doubtful, to have been dug and built about 250 years 
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ago by tlio wife of Rdo Bhiu, chief of Idar. The karmdbdvi Tdldv 
north of Samlaji, has ah aroa^)f lS4 acres and a. greatest depth of 
fifteen feet. Its supply lasts throughout the year, but fs not 
used for irrigation. It is said to have boon dug by a hermit's 
hands unaidedrby tools. Only eighty-pight* feet of the« south side 
tiro banked witbjjnasonry steps. The Bdhaur 'Hg^ldv^ near Bfibsur^ 
has an area of 182 ac*res, and a greatest depth of fiJteen f^ Its 
water lasts throughout the year, and is, to a very smafT extent, 
used for irrigation. It ^as neither retaining masoni4 walls nor 
approaches. The llailud Taldv, one mile east of Haddd, nas an area 
of seventy-nine aert's. , I^s watei* lastfi only eighi- months, but is 
used, to a small extent, for irrigation. It has neither ifetaining 
masonry walls nor approached. This lakC burst its^^bankh during 
the rains of 1875, and/as it has not been repaired* tj still a 
wreck. . • t ^ ^ 

There are two kinds of soil in the Mahi Krmtha, one light and 
handy, the other blacl#; bothof thofn arcwjry richi^^^’tho north and 
east frontier^ are steep ci^ggy hills of pink or^gray granite, marked 
by very largo felspar crystals, but not lit for building. Except 
near and to tiio (‘ast of Almiediiagar, wliere it crosses tho river and 
can bo traced south to tho ranch* Alahftls, this granite i^gjfpund 'only 
north of the Ilatlimati. A very su})ciiror* calciferous sand stone 
found at Ahmodnagar is much ustd Yill over Gtijarat in building 
temples and mosques. * • ^ 

Excoj)t that the uplands in the north and oast are cooler, the climate 
is much the siimc as in the other parts of Gujarat. The cold weather 
begins late in October with chilly piomings andovenings. During 
Novembe^ December, January, and Fcbruairy, the climate is 
particularly pleasant. Dcceiriber and January are tho two coldest 
months. About March it begins to grow warm, and by the end of 
March or tlie beginning of April the hot wcath(»r fairly seti^in. About 
the first week in Jujijg tho heatbccomcs very oppressive, and clouds 
gather but rain seldoTTr*iaiTs Til considorablo quantity. *Tho 
bulk of the rain falls in July and the early part of ScpteinbCf. 4?rom 
March to June th(3 prevailing wind is from the west and north-west, 
from July to September from the south-west, and from Ootober to 
February from the north and north-east. Durrag the twenty years 
ending 1878, the average rainfall was 30'G1 inches, ^ t^e highest 
fal’ in any one year beivg 35*05 inches in 1862,* and tlio lowest 
r 18*30 inches in 1877. ’Thermometer readings registered during -the 
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jlcn ye^s ending 1868 vary from 100 2 m May to 58‘8 19 ^ January, 
rand Ilf thn ton yetO'b ending 1878>79 me greatest heat was 106‘8 in 
May 1873, and the greatest cold 10*1 m January 1875.* 
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No minerals are worked i» the Mahi Kfntha. At Ahn^'dnagar, 
Savgad and Parbada, in •the Idftr state, a very *suj»Pioi>(^lciferous 
sandstone is quarried, smd much nsed all over GBjarat<for ornamenlal 
public buildings.* Its trade value varies in the case of ordinary 
stone from td 2.s. (3 ns. -He. 1), and in the case^of grindstones, 
from 2s. to 4s. *(Ee. V-2) the enbi($ foot. '^Flie '‘quarries yield the War 
state a yearly revenue of hbout C300 (Rs.*^ 30()())r. At Betali in War, 
from a dark-grey stone, very superior white cement, chuna, is made. 
Near Danta there are some quan*ies of at? inferior kind of marble. 
Talc is found in quantitie* in the bed of ..the Hathmari, in the 
districts of llapa and Tajpuri, in the Sabd^* Kantha, and at Adpodra 
in Mohanpur. ^ ^ 

Of hedge and field trees the following are the chief : mahiida, 
Bassia latifolia; the mango tree, tmhoy Mangifera indica; ray my, 
Mimusops indica ; tlio baniait or Indian fig tree, -yud, Ficus bengalensis ; 
and the dso2)dlav, Polyalthoa longifloria. The'* mahiida flower is 
largely us^d for making country liquor. The chief forest trees are 
the bastard teak, khakhro, Butea frondosa; the wood apple, kotlU, 
Feronia clepliantuiM ; the pmhnl, jdndnidi, Eugenia jambolana ; the 
nimb, limdo, Mclia azadirachta ; and the teak, say, Tecto& grandis. 

Though with lar^ tracts of mo**'' or less wooded hilWand, Mahi 
Kantha has no important revenue-yielding forests. Jl'he. hills are 
chiefly covered with bamboos, brushwood, and teak. Bxcm>t atTSsri, 
where there are some fine teak trees, reserved by the Maji&r4ja of 
War, the teak is generally un cared for, and cut^down before it grows 
to any size. The chief forest products are gum and honey4 

“ Of <lomestic animals the Mahi Kanftia bullocka; worth froin £1 12s. 
to £20 (Rs. IG- 200) a pair, are smaller and weaker than those of 
Kankrej in Palanpur. They are reared by all classes of hiltjiaildmen. 


' It was chiefly from the Idar quarries that tfo mosques and temples of Ahmedabad 
were bujlt. Ihe cement was uso famous, sh9f;^DC as bi^ht as inarblc. ' In the 
mountainous country about Idar, there is a ^uarry'^white stone, which isprocurablo 
in no other part. The lime made from this is made ikliiuooo woVk, the walls or 
terraces of buildini^s, and ^<^1* edificos, pleasure-houses , and mausoleum. If 
emnloyeu in plastering, it takes so fine a polish m to reflect the light a lookingi^lass. 
When in the rci^ of Firdaus-A8hiani-Sniiji->r^4n, th6 ^dyal buildings of the citadel 
of ^h^ih jah^lnabad ( Delhi) Were repaired, the lime made from this stone was taken from 
Oiijar^t by the kings order, and used in their construction. The mausoleums of the 
Muhamm^an saints, the temples of the Hindus, and other piiblic mfprks are erected 
with this lime ; as arc also numerous canals, water reservoirs, wells, and other like 
buildingH,’ Bird s Mirilt i-Ahmadj, 106, 
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and are set to work when four years old. In,ploughingan<l working 
wells #ne«pair is uSCd, and in drawing carts with a load ofirom 1200 
to 1600 pounds (30-40 mans)^ from two to four pairs. Bh&ts and 
Vaujarfis have pack bultecka, whg carry grain and salj in a long bag 
with a mouth in the middle,* thrown across a saddl^ paldn, of rope 
and cgtton r^gs. fPack bullocks, except that they are sometirilea 
given a little salt, are left to pick up what they can Other bullocks 
aret stall-fe'^ on grass and oilcfiiko, kliol, with, in a few cases, grain, 
grass, and spices, masala, * 

Cows, worth from 16..*tft £2 (Rs. 5 %2Q), have their first calf 
when five or six years old, and generally live to the age of twelve to 
fifteen; 'ilfteiw^ach calf,* from sevoji to ten months, they give from 
two to fi\^ pinjs, srrj, of milk a day. When in milk, cows are fed on 
grain and grass, their monthly kflep costing about 10 i>\ (Rs.^5)^iu 
towns and 6 s. (Rs. 3) in villages. Among townspeople, when a 
cow stops gi^iig milk, thr calf made ovor^fco some herdsman or 
husbandman. When*grow« it is valued, and on paying onc-half of 
its* price either the owner or the rearer may keep it. Rabfiris, Bhils, 
and Kolis, arc the chief cattle breeders. « 

Female buffaloes, worth ^frorn £2 toi ^£6 (Rs. 20-60), have their 
first calf at frmn ^e to sit, apd live to be fifteen or twenty. After 
each calf for twelve months they ^iye frqm five to ton pints, sers, of 
milk a day. They are*Ee^ on grass, oilpako, and grain, their monthly 
keep costing about 16«. (Rs. 8 ) in towns and 10 .s*. (Rs. 5) in villages. 
The arrangements for rearing town-groWn buffaloes aro tho same as 
those for rearing dbws. All husbandmen brecjjl buffaloes. Except 
about one in each* village kept for stud purposes, and the pack 
buffaloes of the Thoris, a tribe of wandering basketniakers, male 
buffaloes are of no use. BhilsJet them grow and sometimes kill them 
for food. \)ther classes lot them starve, or soon aftef birth suffocate 
theij under baskets. ^ ^ 

Sheep, almost all of one sort, and worth from 4s. to 6 s. (Rs. 2-3), 
aro "reared by Bharvdds and Rabaris. Their milk is drunk or 
made intp butter. They aro twico sheared about April, Ohnitra, and 
October, Ashvin, an^ the wool sold. P'ow sheep are killed in the 
district, but they are bought and sent to Ahmedabad and Bombay. 
Somo of* the chiljfs^keep fighting rams; they do not belong to 9 . 
special breed. * • 

Gotfts,^ one breed, and worth from 4 s. to 8 s. (Rs. 2 - 4), are * 
reared by Bnarvads and Rabaris. Their milk is hiado into butter, 
and they are shorn at the same time as sheep. Most of the hair is 
sold and exported. •They a^j^ seldom killed. • 

Camels, wrorth fr ^^'£2 to £10 (Rs. 20 - 100), aro reared by 
Rabaris and BharvddC and usdS both for riding and carrying loads. 
Except some^^ept for.riding, who aro stall-fed on grain at a Aonthly 
cost of about 10s. (Rs.*5)^ camels^ive on tree leaves. 

Horses, worth from* £7 10s. to £20 (Rs. 75 - 200), are reared 
for riding by Rajputs and others. Their monthly keep, grass and 
gram, costs from 16s. to £1 lOj. (Rs, 8-15). 

• B 236-46 * 
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Asses, , worth frorndGa. to £1*10«. (Rs. 8 - 15), aro reared and 
«sed for carrying loads by Kumbhdrs, potters, Rfif iflias, graii-c«.rriers, 
Dhobhis, washermen, Thoris, basketmakors, and Vadis, jugglers. 
Potters^ asses ^cenerally have somq chaff, VfmscC^s the regt aro left to 
pick up what t>ey can. • 

Hens, worth from Qd, to Is. (4-8 annas\ and all of* one biUod, are 
reared and eaten by Muhammadan s,*Anjna and Dangi Kanbis, Kolis, 
and Bhils. Among flesh^eatiiig classes Rajputs have a sj^ecial dislike 
to fowls. Eggs aro sold at 2id. (IJ annas) the dozen. Neither 
ducks, turkeys, nor giiKiea-fowls are rftaAjcS Pea^fowls abound in 
bushlands and in the outskirts of villages. ^ But as they are*sacred to 
Krishna, Hindus of all classes t^iuk it wrong to kil^thom. * ’ 

Of wild animals the chief are the Tiger, vAgh^ Pblis tigri^; the 
BiiAR, rinchhy Uit^ns labiatus ; the Panther, dipdo, Felis leopnrdus; 
the Wolf, vara, Canis pallipos ; the Wild Bo^, dultk'fi^ Sus indicus ; 
the Ily^NA, tarasy Ilymna stria tA; the Jack^. sidl, Oanis aureus; 
and the Fox, lolcdi, Yillpes bengalensis. Tlio following are also 
found: the Stag, sdmhar, Rusa aristotelis; the Svotted Deer, 
chltal, Axis ^macula tus ; 11^3 AwnLorv, 1ml id r, Antilope bezoartica; 
tho Indian Gazelle, cAi//A;GrJ,fiazolla honnettii ; the PoiiatirlNE, 

Hystrix cristata; the Llocabd, rhitta, fielis jubatu? ; tho Four-Horned 
Antelofe, hhekar, Tetracerps <}i\adricornis ; tho C)’i:Tm,pdninihilddi, 
Lutra vulgaris ; the Blue Buj.l, nilgai, Poi^ai pictus ; the Alligator, 
magar; the Monkey/ vdudro; the Wild Cat, jangli hilddo, Felis 
chaus; and tho Hare, sasloy Lepus ^nficauclatus. Snakes of all 
sizes and sorts, poisonous and ha»rmlcss, aro lAet with. The big 
game is being killed off. In the paits inhabited by them the 
Bhils join together in bands, and hunt down any big game. Tho 
Government rewards for killing th(>. most mischievous wild beasts 
aro fora full-^rown tiger, £2 8.<?. (Rs. 24 ) ; for a tiger cub, 12i>‘, 
(Rs. G) ; for a panKier, £1 4s. (Rs^, 12) ; for a bear, 126*. (Rs. 6) ; 
for a wolf, 10.S. (Rs. 5); for a nyrona, 10.9. (Rs. 5); and tor a 
cobra-de-capello, 6d. (4 an7ias). Duiing 1874-75 two persons were 
killed by tigers, and twenty-throo by snake-bito. Jungle fowl, 
wild duck, &ni])e, green pigeons, rock-grouse, partridges,Tt)ustard8, 
and floricans arc the chief game birds. ‘ o 

Though there are no regular fisheries tho rivers'are well stocked 
with liIaral,Vanja, Nagari, Buhia, Kadna, Fdhdi, Bagna, Singdli, 
Ran, Jurevar chhoti, Kanchi, Gohri, Oliilva, Vamsa, a^^d 
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According to^Jie 1864*caiisus the tota^^()piilAtiou of tho district Chapter III. 
was 31f,046 souls or 77‘76 to the square miloJ Of the whole PoDuiation. 
Hindus tfumbqred 298,7tf0 or 96*0 1 j)cr cent, and Musalmans 12,296 
or 8*96 par*cenf. Tho 1872 census showed a marked increase in 
popiJation, the total returns amouTitiiig to 447,056 souls or 11176 
to the square mile. Of the totiil number 427,(]l31 were Hindus, 
including Bhiir. and K oli% 19,372 Musalniana, and .23 Christians. 

Tho Bhils were not,count43d, bu5 a total was struck at tho rate of 
femr persons to each household. Of the total population 238,618 
were males and 208,408 females, tho percentage of j;nales on the 
total- population being 53*38«aiid females 46*62. Hindu males 
numbered 22?^,317 or Wj*Jjf),per ceid, afld Iliiidii females numbered 
199,314 or 46*61 percent of the total Hindu population ; Musalman 
males numbered 10,287 or 53*1(5 per oent, and Musahnan females 
9085 or 46*3i) per cen# of the total Musahnan popuJation, and 
Christian males nuiubered 14 or (50*87 pei^ cent, and Christian 
females 9 or 39*13 j)er coiit«of the total Christian population. 

The following are tho ehiof ensto and nfco details.* Among 
Hindus, Brahmans numbered 22,971 (males 11,311; females 
11,663) or 6*44 per cent of tho total Hindu pojmlation. Some 
are employed in Govern ineut service, some act at* petty money- 
lenders, some are cultivators, and a few enjoy gj^auts of laud, but the 
maj<frity live on charity and sciwe as priests and cooks. As a body 
thej;are well off. Of degraded Bralimaiis tlierc are two classes, 

Tapodhans and Vyasdas. A few Tapo( Ilians work as messengers or 
husbandpieh, bub most live on alms; tlio Vyasdas are cultivators 
and are poor. • 

Kayas^fis are Jho only writers. Pew in ijumbor and well-to-do^ * WrUtrs. 
they enjoy villages granted to1;heir forcfaWiers for services done to 
the • differen t chiefs. * * 

Of I'raSersf VaniSs havefa total strength of 21,918 souls (males Tradera. 
11,271, females 10,647^ or 6*15 per cent of the whole Hindu 
population. Vanias follow different brandies of trade,, and are in • 
middling circumstaticos, business being local not connected * 
with other |tert8 of Gui^^at. 

- 

1 « 

' The details are : BrAhmaus, 18,890* Vdniis, 19,214 ; Ranbis, 49,890 ; Kolia, 

104,951 ; Rajputs, 14,836 ; Sima, 1239 ; Suthdrs, 4386 ; Liihdrs, 4417 ; Darjia, 3483 ; 

Kumbhdra, ^Iff ; BhdtB and Ohdrans, 3441 ; Kaldls, 2020 ; and 65,968 unclassified. 

Of the 12,2196 Musalmdns 17^ were Bohords. Bom. Gov. Sol. XII. 94. 

3 Several alasscs have beexT brought under the head ** Miscellanooua For these 
details arc not available. * 
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Of Cultivators there were three ^hief classes, with a total strength 
pf 254,51\i souls (males 187;323, females 117, IPS), 6r 71*^ per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 68,667 (males 
35,851, females 32,816) were Kanbis, 16V, 972 (males 91,976, females 
73,906) Kolis,\fbiid 17,877 (males 9406, females 8381) Bajputs. 
Besides these aril three minor classes of flower and market gardeners, 
Sahtvaras, S^gors, and Malis, all of them poor. KanbVs, thorilfh not 
rich, are generally well off. Amongst them is a trib^ known as 
Anjna Kanbis of part i^lajput descent. Like Bajpura, they eat 
moat and use intoxicating liquors. Those who do not themselves 
work in tho fields ‘affwt »‘Rajput dress find tnannofls, and ^ not let 
their women appear in public. Another c\f\ss is known as^Dangi or 
Hill Kanbis. Originally Anjn^s, with whom they, dine, but 'do not 
intermarry, they are said to have lost their position by add^ting the 
duoss and language of Bhils. Many of them live in Moyw&x^ and 
Ijjivo marriage and other relations with tho Mahi Kiintha D&ngis. 

Rajputs are ‘fouiid^in the Hcrvie j of thfe chiefs, some as personal 
attendants, et-liers tilling service lands. 'Though not rich, they are 
well-to-do. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone described^ tho Mahi Kmtha 
Rajputs as feh’ming two classes, ,the SJ^arvudis who accompanied the 
Raja of Idar (about 1700) ii his emigration from Jodl^ur, and the 
Gujaratis who had long boon settled tiie province, chiefly in tho 
central part.s. Tho Marvddis resenvbled the people bf J odhpur in their 
dress and manners, but with additional rudeness contracted in their 
sequestered situation. They wore said to be very brafre, but stupid, 
slothful, unprincipled, and devoted to the use of opium and 
intoxicating licpior. ^ Those of Gujarat were more 4ike tho inhabitants 
of that province, more civilized than tho Mdrvudis, honester, more 
submissive, and more inactive and unwarlike. All tho Rajputs used 
swords and spears, matchlocks and shields. They often wore 
defensive armohr of leather both on tliomselvos and on tlfhir horses, 
and sometimes but varely carried bows. Their plan of war was to 
defend their villages. They seldom' ook to the woods like the Kolis, 
and wen* quite unfit for tho desultory warfare so suited to Soli 
habits. The Kolis arc poor, living as landholders, field labourers and 
village watchmen. Their chiefs are, with few exceptions, descendants 
of Rajput and Koli women. They still keep the , names of 
their forefathers^ tribes, as Rathod, Chohdii, Makvaiia. In 1821 
Mr, Elphinstone described tho Kolis or Bhils, for they were called 
indiscriminately by botli names, as by much the most numerous and 
most important of tho Mahi Kantlia tribe?. Though thelfe whs no 
very marked difference iu feature between them and tho other 
inhabitants, they were generally easily known. They were smaller 
and had an expression of liveliness and cii^niug kx their eyes. They 
wf»re small turbans and few clothes, and wocQ^seldom" seen without a 
quiver of arrows, and. a long bamboo bow, instautly bent on any alarm 
or on tho sudden approach of a stranger. Th^ might seem weaker 
and less active than their neighbours, but this was not actually the 
case. The natives described them as wondel^fuUj swift, active and 
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hardy, incredibly patient of hunger, thirst, fatigue, and want of sleep, 
vigi]^nt^ onterpvieing, secret, fertile in expedients, anfl admirably 
^calculated for night attacks, surprises, and ambuscades. These 
qualities were probably exaggerated, but they certainly were active, 
hardy, arid as remarkable fiir sa^city as for secret and celerity in 
t^feir predatoiy operations. Their arms and habits rendered them 
unfitrto starfB in the field, and they must be admitted to be timid 
when attacked ; but they had \M several occasions shown extraordinary 
boldness m assaults even on English stations. They were of an 
independent spirit, and although all were professed robbers, they were 
said to be remafkabiy faftHIul when trussed", an^ they were certainly 
never Mnguinary . Thqy were averse Jo regular industry, exceedingly 
addict^ dbgnkenness and veryi quarrelsome when intoxicated. 
Their d^lighl^ was plunder, and nothing was so welcome to them as a 
general disturbance. Though the Kolis hatl a strong fellow-foeling 
for each other, they never thought of themselves os a nation and 
never made^commoif catse agajnst a foreijju enelny. A peculiar 
tribe settled in the^Vatrrtk Kautha keeps the Itajpigt patronymic 
of Makv^na. They are Koli converts in name to Muhammadanism, 
but scarcely changed in«religion, manners or character'. Their men 
malry into the Koli tribes’of Kdlval, ^Kajavat and Bnriya, and give 
their danglers to tlio fiabi Musalmans. The chiefs of Khadal, 

Ramaa Dabha asd^Punadra belq^ig to the clan. 

• • 

Of Manu|acturer8 flisro were two classes, ChhipaBh4vsars, calico- 
printers, numbering 2207 souls (males 1111, females 1096), and 
Ghanchis, oil pressers. ^iilio Chliipa Ifliavsars stamp coarso native 
cloth in different colours antfcaro well-to-d©. Tho Ghanchis yo 

poor. * * • 

Of Artisans there were ten^cla^ses : 1536 (males 799, females 737), 
Sonis, gold and silver smiths •, 675 (males 856, females 319) Kadias, 
bricklayers; 6101 (males 3169, females 2932)fSuthars, carpenters; 
6093 (males 3204, females 2886) Luhars, blacksmiths ; 4756 (males 
2436, females 2320) Darjis, tailors; 9158 (males 4834, foinalos 
4324) Kumbhars, potters; Kansdras, coppersmiths; Salats, masons ; 
Kharddis, turners; and SardniaKS, sword and knife sharpeners. 
Except Darjis, Kha»adis, Kumbhars, and Saranias, who are rather 
poor, ai*fisans are on the whole well off^ Besides carpentering, 
Suthdr*till lanis held for village service.# Stonemasons, Salats, are 
settled chiefly at and near Ahmeduagar. * * 

Of B®tds» an^ Actors ^there worep three -classes, Bhdts, bards ; 
Charans, genealopsts ; apd Targalds, strolling players. The first two 
classes together numbered 4645 souls (males 2529, females 2116). 
A few of theu^enjSy grants of villages received in reward for services 
as court bdtd^ Ot]|,Sk3 till lapds and are only at times called to 
recite before their masters the Rajput idhkftars.^ As a class they 
are^oor. A*few of t^^efTargdSas Jiold grants of villages, but they are 
generally poor. ^ • 

Of Personal Seiwants there wore two classes, Hajams, barbers, and 
KhavdsJ servants. Tlj^ Khavas, who are personal servants in tho 
households of Rajput chiefs, axe well-to-do with fixed allowances and 
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service liuids. A few Tlajams cultivate lands generally held for 
village service. As a class they are poor. • V 

Of Herdsmen and Shepherds there were two classes with a strength 
of 11,797 (males 6399, females 6398) or 3’31 per cent of ijie whole 
Hindu population. Of those 11,253 (ftiales 609(5, females 5157) 
were Kabaris, and 544 (males 303, females 241) BharY4ds, a*lpw5r 
class of .shepherds. Botli are poor and go by the name of R&ika. 

The Bliois, originally fishers, except a few who work as palanquin- 
bearers and bricklayers, are generally husbandmen. 

Under the liead of Lalloifrers and Miscollanoous ^Workers came 
thirteen classi'H. There were 2*174 (malof^ 1131, female* 1043) 
Kalals, liquor seller.s j 1557 (male^. 9 tO, females 617) VUnjarfo, grain 
carriers; 213 (males 111, females 102) ThoWs, bawiboo basket 
makers ; 6507 (m.Jes 3577, females 2930) llavalias, drum beaters ; 
1627 (niale.s 850,* females 777) Vaghris, fowlers and hunters; 
BliaiidiiagarcliisJ kettfcHlrum beatewi in coilstant attendance on the 
chiefs ; Jllianliiul as, coru-poimders ; Maifirmis, cniefly employed aa 
horsoinon in tlio Uaikwar’s contingent ; Bavclias, labourers ; Bajanias, 
acrobats; Od^*; diggers; Vadi\, jugglops; and Dhadimirs, low class 
actors. h]xcc‘[)t the Kalals, Vfanjanis, aiul Marathas, tlicij) classes are 
very poor. * ^ 

Under the head Unsettled Tribes iamc the Girasia Bhils, of the 
norlh and north-east frontiers., They su})poi»t flieinstdves partly by 
agricnltiiro and ]un*ily' by robbery and cattle lifting. They also 
serve as wntelnnen and gtiMles. 'Dio Mvhi Riintha Bhils speak a 
language' in* sound something between Hindi and (lujarati and very 
hifvd to nn((orstinid. 31iey I'at almost all kinds of lle.sh, including that 
of the cow. They worship stones covered with i*ed-lcad and oil, and 
are firm b(di(‘vers in witchcraft and much given to the practice of 
wilch swinging. ' Onriiig the last ten years on the north-east frontier 
feoiiK' Bhils taking tliT- name of bhayijU have become the follow, prs 
of a Bhil teacher Kheradl Surmal, a native of the village of Lusdia 
Tabe Kuski in the Idar slate, about four miles from S&mldji. 
teaclier believes in the Hindu god Ram, and forbids the killing of 
animals, the drinking of liijuor, and the committing of oBencea. 
Like a liigli caste iliiidu Ihe takes no me&l without ^bathing, 

])yts a ri'd mark on the krow and ties, a yellow strip of cloth round 
Ihe turban. In 1871, duibig the Bamlaji fair, Kheradi was visited 
iby the Assistant Political Agent. He was living by himself, atid 
liad, including tl,'e members of his faiftily, aboi^t 4(K) fellowcrs. 
On account of their cl uige of customs the Meywdrand other Mahi 
Kantha lihiliji treated these hhai/afs as outcastes and caused them 
much annoyance. This the authorities put a sWp to. Since then 
two of Kheradi\s disciples have settled at P^Jjada arid Oad in the 
Idar state, and have utmost doubled the atrongt'h of the sect. The 
hliay ats* \\yo by tillage and are bettoi® off they {(rere beftre. 
Daring tlie last ten years not one the;ir npmber has be^ accused 
of any crime. 

Among tlie Mahi Kantha Bhils under ordinary circumstafices tho 
woman chooses her husband. But at the Posinajfair injtne north, 
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if a Bliil, without being seen, sucbeedg in taWng the wonwm he wants 
to uftiriy across Tihe river, the parents of both agree to the marriage. 
If ho -is found out before he has reached the other side the man 
is severely punished by the girl^s father. Each BWl hamlet has its 
headman, gametiy whoso office is as a rule hered*AiSry. They have 
A elaborat^ystbm of taking vengeance, ver, usually by carrying 
off cattle. They go about armed with bojws and arrows, and on the 
slightest Provocation wound and kill each other. Though always 
quarrelling among themselves, they aro quick to join against an 
outside enemy. ^ N* them, whatever he^may bo doing, disregards 

the long shrill cry, kilkiy that shows a Biiills in trouble. And, while 
they .stoutly resist any intcrffTenceron his part, when their ehiePs 
drum bgate gather at a monAjnt^s rrt)tieo to fight for him. Of 
late yeats their state has greatly improved and they have •grown 
much more manageable. • • * 

Of Leathsa Workers yioro wore two clii(rf rlassos %vitli a total 
strength of 15,499 ^louls 5?^alcs ^292, females 7207). Of tlieso 1 i42 
^nales 769, females 673) were Moelns, shoemakers; and 14,057 
(males 7523, females Gojji) Bliambhis, tanners, one oi^tho depressed 
classes. Besides these there is a ^mall body of Dabgars, makers of 
leather butWr jars and s(jpjes. • 

Besides the Bhflmbhis, tlie^*e throe other depressed castes, all 
of them poor ; Dheds,, weavers, niuftberifig 18,578 sonl'> (males 10,052, 
females 8548^; Bhangi^, sweepers, 73 16 (mr^les 3841, fojnalos 3505); 
and Garudds or Dhed priests. • 

Under the hoa<J of Beggars Ocyno Atits, Nanj^ksnis, Bhartharis, and 
Patdds, eunuchs. • A few of th(‘ Atits hold village grants and soAe 
have banking shops, but most live on alms. The Bliarliharis are a 
wandering tribe who live by iingijig love-songs and begging. 

Of 19,372 Musalmans, besides the four re^ilnr divisions, Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Aloglin^s^ tliei’o were Iliiidii converts of tho 
Pinjara, Bohora, Molesalam, and other elapses. Musalmans generally 
StAVo as messengers and horsoTnen, but some are traders, artisans, 
cultivators, and labourers. Most of them arc in dt-bt, chiefly owing 
to the* largo sums they spend on their marriage and other 
ceremoni^js. * 

The mass of rtiejioople are poor, with sqhttle to fall back on that 
one bod season causes distress. In ordinary years tho necessaries 
of life cheap and plentiful, and if iho ruinous expenditure now* 
enforcedly tuaste customs on their Idhding ftmilj^ob.servanees were 
to fall into disuse their condition would rapidly improve. 

To every square sailo of land there are about four villa*ges, with, on 
anaverage;g27l people and about sixty-seven houses. In 1872, of 
a total of 109,883, otfHSn an average 29*03 to the sqjiare mile, 20,871 
houjos were of the bett^ and §9,0 1 2 of the poorer sort, Theite are no 
forts or positiops of swength in the Mahi Kantha, The hills, though 
numerous and much ocfvBred with forest, can be easily turned ; from 
their extent* and dbnuection with other ranges, they form admirable 
hiding for outlay and other disturbers of the peace, but they 
are not fit to resist the attack ef regular troops. The forest in some 
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parts, particularly at the foot ^of the hills, is very thick and cut by 
ravines, giving good covor and the means of esCMe info the'ihills. 
Some of the villages in the Sdbar and Vdtrak Kdnthds are strongly 
situated on the banks of very deep i:avines running inland from the 
rivers and very tl vourablc for escape. ?he villages themselves are 
without any defence.^ • ^ 

Except in the Bhil hamlets on tho noyth and north-east, where there 
is only one officer the gamcti, or headman, every vilkge has its 
council, tho president, who is generally held responsible by the 
authorities, called lieLrd, r^iiil(hif and tho members, sigpiers, matdddra^ 
There is also the accountant, taldti, generally with the charge of 
several villUges. In tho Sabar Kantha the hekdmen are Momnds, and 
in the frontier villages thejr are Bllils. In other parts Chey arp Kanbis 
or Koli Thakardds. Except on the north and noi^fch-oaft, where they 
are Bhils, the villa'ge police are Kulis. 

Though most 'of tho' people stay ^ unmoved in their Villages, many 
educated youths and some of the labouring classes leave their homes 
in search of employment. As a rule only men go, staying away from 
one to five years, and coming back on marriage or death occasions, 
or if they happen to fall s^nonsly si(?k. So too labourers, if they 
find steady work at mills or factories, stay long away, while if less 
fortunato they como back every year tor tho raiuj months to look 
after their land, (jarpenters and* bricklayers generally move from 
oiK' part of the district io anotner looking fir work. '•U.o.cept a few 
cultivators from Baroda, almost no one comes to bettle in tho Mahi 
Kdntha. ‘ 


^ Bom Gov. Sel. XII, 19. 
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CHAPTER JV. 

AGRICULTURE. * 

Tnift soij pf two kinds^ Uglit^and b^ick. Near the hills, to 
the norOh^an^Hortk-cast, though ^ poor and stony, if better Jiilled, 
it Would yield rich crops. ^IMio south nfld wc)gt, including the 
districts of Sabfir Kantha, Bavisi, NTatrak Kaiitha, and Kehvar 
Kantha, arelbvel, witii sm) varying from rich filack to light sandy, 
and generally very fertile. • In. Bchvar and in the Sai;jasvati valley, 
there is a large watered area. In other parts, on account of the 
great depth of tho wates-bearing strata, tdlago is almost entirely 
confined to early, hharij\ f>v rainy season crops. The Xatosan 
villages, about thirty six-«ii*ilcs west of feadra, have jdenty of water 
neai* the snrfact,* but so shlt^tliat, for irrigation, it is almost 
worthless. Tho soil yi nart of tlib mafsh between the Majam and 
the Meshvap»i# very riollj yielding, without vjatoring, wheat, barley, 
rape seed, and rice. At the same timopt is apt to become charged 
with salts or sqfia, us, And lose its fruitfulness, recovering its 
sweetness after a*fgw years. As tho ilahi Kantha has not be^ 
surveyed tho tillage area cannot be ascertained. • 

Except from the Hiithmati .canal, and to hOniQ extent from tho 
Sarasvati^river, irrigation is carrii'd on chiefly from ^ells and ponds. 
The chief watered crops are wheat, barley, optiiin, sugarcane, and 
garflcn produce. Tho acrcage*cost of irrigation is, for wheat, from 
1.1 .. to £1 U (Ks. 7 . lOJ) ; for barley, 61 (>s. to £1 3s. (Rs. 13 - 14 ) ; 
for opium, £l lO.*?. to £2 os. (lis. 15-221); and for sugarcane, £10 to 
£15 (Rai 100- 150). 

Whore^ land is |11entiful aud the population sparse, fields are 
allowed^o lie fallow every thij^fl y<'ar. In the more densely people^J 
villages, as the lanll cannot bo left fallow, Tjo^prevent exhaustion, it 
is manured, and a rotation of crops is practised. l^uNo, math, is • 
grown rfrerrtnillct, bajrif iim] oil-seed, follows panic, Icodra. 
Manure costa from Is. to^ls Gd. (8-12 atirnas) the cart-load of about 
a quarter of a ton (15 mans) aud twenty cart-loads are^required for 
an acre. ^ • 

In the Mahi a plough of land, that ^ is tho area tliat can 

be tilled by a plough drawn 1^ one pair of oxen,* varies from two 
to ^treo acres in rocl^j^and sfony soil, and from fight to ten acres 
in soft easy soil. Th(^ tools wanted to till a plough of land are, the 
plough, haU; theGclod-crusher, savidr ov ramp; tho sowing drill, 
vdvnia «r ehdvar ; the weeder, harvari ovrdmp; the leather bag 
and ropd for drawing water,, ; the hoe, koddli; the axe, 
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Icohidi ; the spade, pa^jdo ; and the sickle, ddtardn. A set of tools 
costs about £{) 10j». (Rs. 35)/ and a pair of oxea^from £8 he £10 
(Rs. 20 - 100). A cart, if the husbandman has one, is woi*th about 
£10 (Rs. 100). 

Holdings vaV/ in size from six to siity acres. Forty to fifty is 
a largo, twenty to thirty a moflium, and six to Ijen %sres, a sn.all 
holding. A liusbaiidiuan with a holding of five acres is not so well 
off as a retail shopkeeper, nor as a man with a monthljft income «o£ 
1G.S'. (Rs. 8). ^ 

During tlie eigl/teen yAars ending d872’ oxen® increased from 
91,dl1 to 185,149 or 102 54 per coni; cows from 101*249 to 
1015,659 or Cl *04 per cent; and buffaloes from 67,894^to lSf7,507 or 
132 08 per coni. « i *',*,'* 

MaH Kdnt/ia Sldck, and tS7s! 
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The style of tillage' in the ifahi Kantlui --differs lit^p.from that 
in other parts of (Jupimt. The erops qrown are, of Cereals: rice, 
davifitr, Ory/a sati\a ; wheat, <///n?r, Tviticum a5*3tivum ; maize, 
niftWi!, Zea mays ; barley, Jlorueiim hexasticjion ; millet, bdjri^ 
iK'nicillarn spicata , iiidiaii millet, yarn r. Sorghum vulgare ; Mug, 
Paniciim itrilieuin ; hniiiiy Panicum spicatum, Panicumfrmnen- 
taceinn ^hnha, Paspaliim scrobieiilatum,andr//nu>,PanicumipiliacGum. 
()t l^ilses . tulua, IMinseoliJs mungo ; matf, l^La&eolus radiatus ; ehana^ 
Ciccr arietmiim ; mnlh, Phaseohis acoeitifolius ; chuln, Vigiia catiang; 
rdl, Dolichos hibhib ; kalfhi, Didicoa unifloru& ; tuver, Oajanus indicus ; 
and gnrnr, Cyumopsis psoinlioiiles. Of Fibres : cotton, m, Gossypiurn 
herbaeenin; flax, Hibiscus populneus ; and Bombay' hemp, 

sail, Crotalaria jmieea. Of miscellaneous crops : sugarcane, 
Saccharum officinarum ; popjiy, khaslchas, Papaver somniferum; 
gingclly seed, tal, Resainiim iudiciui ; rapeseed, yarsav, Srassica 
napus ; rdjagra, Amaraiithus polygamus ; methi, Trigonella 
foonngriBfum ; coriander seed, d Ad an, Coriandrum sativuTU; csimin 
seed, jiru, Cumiaum cyminum; vandli, Foiniculum pantnorum; 
sura, Pimpiiiclla ai.isuin ; and singoda, Trapa bispinosa. The staple 
grains are the millebs bdjri and juudr, wheat, gJiau, a coarse 
description of rice, and, in the hilly parts of the ^strict, maize, 
viakdl, the chief food of the Bhils. ^ ^ 

Of Cereals, wheat, ghau, Triticvim mstivum^ barley, y(jv, Hordeum 
hcxastichon, and ^Afao^ Panicura njiliaceura,* siwn in d^ lands in 
October and November, and reaped in March and April, are cold 
weather or late, rahi, crops. The rest are early, khofnf, or rainy season 
crops, sown in dry lands in Juno and eTuly, au^ reaped in September 
and October. Rice, Oryza satiya, soWcU in uorserieg and planted out, 
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wants moist ancTmarshy land. Jfc is of seven kinds : sutarml^ vari, 
hharsUf sathi, pinjaHat sengda, add setymi •Rice, when jit is sown 
is ter Hid? dunyar*; 'after it is reaped and ready for cookings it is 
called clB)hha, Daring the last twenty years no iinpi*ovomcnt hiis 
taken plac(^ in the quality of the iricc or other staple crops grown. 
Tho tillage area of the distridb hji,s s|)rca(l consideribly, but there 
ar5 no meang of ^ascertaining the exact increase. Wheat, yhau, 
Triticum asstivum^ of two k'r»ds, vdjia and kdiha, grows freely, 
especially in the valleys in the north of tho* district. If watered it 
is of ezcoliont quality. Millet, hdjri, •Pcjiiicillaria spicata, tho 
common food of Jibe peqpk.js grown in |ho plai^is and not in tho 
hilly parts. It thrives best in sandy soils. Maiae, makdiy Zca 
mays, is^rowg much iu^he uplands: • , 

Of Puteeh, ^rSm, chana, Cicor aKetiimdi, a late, min, crop, is 
sown in dry land in Septem]>er aitd October and reiipcd in Mflrch ; 
the rest are early, Iclumf, crops, sown in dry lands^n'Jano and July 
and reaped iiJPOctobeaaiK^ November. # * . 

Cotton, r«, Gossypflim herbacoutn, is sown in dry lancj in July and 
August and reaped iu January and Febriwi^y. Tho other two, flax 
and Bombay hemp, art* (‘a^-ly, kharij) crops, sown in Jum^ and reaped 
in October. During 187o-7(f tho 'area of land under cotton was 
about 3000 acres ; the outtani is roughly l*stiinated at about 150 tons 
(420 khdndis)y fUttyst of it mhhUing quality and of a total 
ostimafed value of alio^ii 15500 pW, 55,000). 

SugarcauB'j'f^iv//, SaccTiaruni officimarum, is sown in Mari^li and 
April and reaped afb'r twelve inoiiihs, Jicforc growing sugarcane, 
a *fiold is allowed t0 lie fallow tor one year, ^ingelly oilseed, fal, 
Sesamum indicum,*i£f sown in J uly and reaped in^Nov(Mribm\ 
sown in July and ready in December, is grown only in |Tond-beds. 
The rest of the miscollaneoug crops are sown iji September and) 
October atid reaped in March and April. • 

IQinbis, Kolis, and Musalraiyi*^ tho chioT husbandmen, Imt 
almost all classes cultivate to some e\:teut. The condition of tho 
ci'ftiivating classes has of late years gn'afly improved. As a class 
they would be very well-to-dcr but for their extra\ao.'ince on their 
wedding and other family ceremonies. Then many have to borrow, 
and, onco^deep in thd mouoy-londer\s books, they are .seldom able to 
free theiiaselves. • • • ^ 

Except by tradition little or nothing is trviwn of past famines. 
Thos(» b^kremomborod arotho great famines of 17!)1 and 1813, and ‘ 
the scarcities*of 1825 and 1831. Of those, the n^iml tales are told, 
of groat distress, of nawibors perishing for want, of food, and of 
children exchanged for grain or abandoned. Railway communica- 
tion is now neaip enough to prevent gmin rising to famine prices in 
any but times of exy^me distrq^s. , 

Insides drraght thp qvils to which cropyaro %ub]Vct are 
mildew, geru^ insects, and locusts# These evUs arc rare, and when 
they do come are seldcftn so widespread as to affect the general 
harvest. Tfiero i8 no known cure for blight. In fields under 
irrigatiofi^ whit© ants j»re destroyed by putting tobacco into tho 
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trough through which tho water flows. The castor-oil plant is rfso 
sown with, other crops, as it.is bfilieved to be fetal to, these most 
destructive insects. * • • • 

Though serious loss is sometimes caused by heavy rain, tlie Mahi 
Kantha is not Mlo to floods. Of* lat^ yoare, in 18(J8 and again in 
Spptombcr 187i); on accoimlb of heavy rain , in Meyw^, tiie 
Stiburmati, the Saras vati, and the Hathmati, rose above their greaulst 
known hoiglit, and at ^evoral places on their banks did much 
damage, carrying away nortions of villages and covering good 
su’ablo ground with a thick bed of baiTon sand. 
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llRA'HMi^NS/^yanias, T^olioras aii^ craft^pinen m towns and largo 
villages, Yanids^and Bolionis iii tlio rural parts of tlio district are 
abld to save. Craftsmen as a. rule sprmd altTiosf all tlieir savings on 
their gi’eat family ceremonies, but the Brahmans, Viiiias, and Bohorns, 
after meeting all chaises aro still able to add tf5 their capital. Tho 
few rich cultivators*® generally infrc'ase their uarningig by lending 
money. Brahmans invest their savings in ornamc'iits, in house 
building, in money lending, in trade, and in buying laiid and liousca. 
Vatfias and Bohoras dispose W the!r savings in buying ornaments, 
in house builSing, and In ti’ado, aiid Vaifias and Brahmans to a small 
extent, in making advances td cijltivators. 

When a oultivatoi^ <jjves money to* several crctlitorN, lio who 
advancedTrtriffioy for seed is held to have •tho first claim on tho 
debtor's crops. Debtors aro seldom imprisoned for the non-pfiyment 
of their debts. Nrmo of the jVfahi Kantlia (;ourts ever order tho 
sale of land in liquidation of debt, and among cyltivators land salAs 
aro only occasionally mado. When a nioney-lendcr^makps an 
advance ho generally insists yii receiving in morl^ago some of tho 
debtor's property, such as his cattle or house. • When laud is 
mortgaged it generally roinains with the nufl’lgagor wlio makes 
ovet to tho mortgagee a portion of tho produce. The practico 

mortgaging laud has not of late years increased. Civil courts 
aro little used for enforciyg the payment of debts, and their 
decrees# never go further tlum selling tin* debtor's house and 
movable property. •Between a cultivator and a money-lender tho 
usual affreemenj is that tho money-lender i'j tho first to bo paid out 
of tho CTop. In villages iiihaBited by tliS poorer classes, such as 
Kolis and Bhils, tillage geiicrally depends* on tho money-lender's , 
capiftil.^Thpse cultivators admit the money-vendor's usefulness, but 
complain oi the hardness of his terms. Neither cultivafcrs nor 
artisans have intolligencb enough to prevent tho mouoy-londor from 
bringing false claims and extorting oppressive rates of interest. 
Tho indebl^diftss of poor Bhil and Koli cultivators in many cases 


loads to crime. ^ 

Sometime a labourer raises money by mortga^ng Ins labour for 
four or five years. bond^au's servioos are valued at from 

£2 8s, to , £6 QJs. ^4f - 60) a year. And for au advance of 
£10 (Rg. 100) many men woWd be willing to servo for any time up 
to five years. In casoe where the labourer ^engages to supply loads 
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Chapter V, of grass or firewood, he is allowed to work at odd times for his oWn 
Capital. benefit, but if a man haa mortgaged his labour without cJ^eservation, 
Mort ' eof whole of his earnings are his master's. In*no case Uodt the 

LaSur.^ money-lender's claim extend to the labour of the bondsmafi's wife 

or child. Men jn the position of these labourers are fed az^d housed 
by their masters. . But the master does \iot meet the cost of a birth 
or other ceremony in the bonasman's family, 'fhe i] 0 astor‘candot 
make over his right to any other person, and cannot by corporal 
punishment or other means enforce the bondman's services. 

The old system of hereditary service is still kept up in the houses 
of some Rajput and Koli* olfiefs. The sof vanls called boys, Oji^hokra, 
and girls, Chhokriy arc with theij* families bred and maintaine^in their 
master's house at his expanse, ^They are generally jafehful to * their 
masters. No instance is known of one of th/^so SQrvanfe being 
to(upted by the chance Of good w.igos to leave his master. As* far 
as food, clothes, avd lodging go they arc better off than other families 
of tlio same class. ^ ^ ^ 

Interest. yeai*ly*rato of interest varies from Vnir and a half to fifty par 

cent. In small transactiohs where an article is given in pawn, it 
varies from frair and a half to nii^o pci; ccfil ; in largo transactions 
with a mortgage on movable) property it is ?ix per cejit ; in trans- 
actions with a mortgage on houses uv lahds from six to nine per 
cent ; in pc'tty agricultur.d advapers upon personal security from 
twelve to oiglitcou per cent ; and in advauqcs^of gra in w ith a lien 
on tlio crops from twenty-fivo to fifty pc'r cent. Six ^Ef^ont a year 
would be considered a fair ivturii for money invested in buying an 
estate. Jnten^st is charged by the \nonth, aecordRig to the Hindu 
yvar, and in years^with an intercalary month, ‘it is charged j^r 
thirteen months inbtead of for twelve. 

Currency. In most parts o[ the district the Imperial lupeo is tho^ standard 

in common dealings, lu some places Baroda hahduhai and sime 
rupees ai*e also in us(». In traiisactioys carried on in Governu^pnt 
rupees, discount is allowed according to current rates. 

• % 

Wages. In 1850 Kolis and other field laboiiijcrs were paid 3c?. (2 anvas) 

a day ; smiths, bricklayers, masons, and carpenters 7Jd. (pt^nnaa), 
and tailors 6t7, (4 aiinns). In 1870-71 tlio dailji wages of Kolis and 
other field labourers rose to 4Jd. (3 am?ai^),and that of smiths, brick- 
liiyei*s, masons, and carjjk'nters to !.»?. (8 annas)% These rates still 
continue. Day labourers arc generally Kolis, who offer their services 
* either as purinors or as field workers, partners {h^ usftally 
rccoivem third or*a fori’tli of the crop, and as workers, if engaged 
for the whole year, a total payment of aboift 240 pounds (six nianif) 
of grain, and if engaged only for a time 2};d, (H dnnaa) worth of 
grain, besides food for the day. Women and children afo eiuployed as 
day-labourer«’ ; tl^e woman in most cdsos getti]% as much as a man, 
the chihlroif IJcik (1 anna) worth of gj-ain b^sij^os food«for the iay. 
Payments for fielu wo];k are in grain not in cftsh. Eor other than 
field work the daily wage of a labourer is ^or a man 8d. to 
( 2-3 cmnas) ; for a woman 2\d. to SJc?. (1| * 2{ mnoik) and for a 
child He?, to 2 id. (1 - H * 
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Tho^ following table gives the Aipee prices* of the different staple 
prodsctom 185(f, *1860, 1870, and 1878 ; 


Mahi Kdntla Produce Prices in Pounds for a Rupee* 


.PRODUnS. 

a 

1860 . 

M 

S 860 . 

1870 . 

1 1878 . 

I»I 10 DUCH. 

1 R 60 . * 

IHCO. 

1870 . 

1878 . 

MUlet 

100 

40 

86 

1 * 

21 

Wheat ... * ... 

66 

34 

30 

16 

Indian millet ... 

1 80 

70 

86 

20 

Pulao ...a 

100 

.32 

86 

23 

Rice 

’ 86 

24 

10 

i 16 

Maize ... 

06 

70 

46 

20 


Therq^are no dealers m precious stones. Tho scale for gold and 
silver ‘ is ; jbhi^^ ratis, one ml; sixteen mis, one gad in no ; two 
gaflidndJf,^on% tola^ Tho weighs rati is tho seed of tho ^brus 
predatorius, and the other weightvS are sgiiard pieces of lead and brass. 
Coffee, cotton, drugs, salt, spices, molasses, su^ar, rice, and grains 
aro weighed accordiiij^ toiho following measure : fdur pdser, ono 
ser ; forty one inan. •A ser is equsil in weight to forty Imperial 
rupees. The pasor is of iron round and fla% in form. Small weight 
measures to equal jV and ^ jf a sor and two sevs, fear sers, five 
sors] ten sers^ and twenty srrs arc also in use nnd aro mado of ii'on. 
Tho measures for liquid# l^uoh as clnAfiod butter, oil, and honey, 
are 2^ rupees, ond*od/m/ ; two ^dlwls,ono vavfduk; two navtdnksj 
ono pdsor ; two pdsorspoiio achher ;*two arhlirrs, ono ser ; ten sors, ono 
onc^niau ; all of tliom rqjiiid Hat pi(5Cos of iron. 
In tho wild parts of the province, in nu^at^ring quantities of less than 
fire sers of butter or honey ,*instoad of weights, woodem measures aro 
used. In some plscga milk is also sold by mi'asuro up to one scr ^ 
bra’ss vessels. lor liquor, glass bottles and smalt copper Vessels aro 
used as measures up to a sar and a half ; in some places earthen pots 
are also uffed as measures up to lialf rl man. The numsure for other 
substances is four putsw, one «er; 1} .sws', ono i^'di ; ioxxv pdlis, ono 
mdvH; two mdnns, ono dornd lift ; two donidnus^ ono said ; iivo sdhis, 
opfi pahalsi ; ionv pdkal sis, ono hil si ; tern kalsis, ono vuida. Tho 
pdsor, mado of* iron or stono is^round and flat in form ; tliep^//i and 
mdnu arp cylinder-shaped wooden measures; tiu) snhi, pdhilsif halsi 
and muda^ are simply* names, No weights or measin*c‘s of thoir sizo 
are in use.* Cotton, silk, and other goods arg sold by tho following 
measuro,^but when^ntire pieec^ of cloth aie sold in lump, a scoro id 
the unit in ordinary use ; two dngals or fiiigei* breadths ono tasu^ tho 
space*be^f^en finger joints ; twenty-four tasus, ono gaj ; thirty-six 
toms, one vdr or yard; and eighteen tasas, one hdtfi or cubit. Tho 
other long measures are eight yavs,onedngal; two dngals, ono tasii ; 
twelve tasus f one Jydth; three hdfhs, ono panada or Ifadani; and 
1800 c# kddams, ono gdti, about one and a half miles. Land 

is measured accord’aig' to tho following table > eightc^ tasus, one 
hdfhj five laSihs, one kd^hi; tyenty hWtIs, one vas/t; tmntyvasds, 
one vigha. The time measures are sixty pa Is, one gh id i of twenty-four 
minutes; two gkadis, on^muliurt ; two and a naif one kaldh 

or hour; thrfie kalAks, one pmJiar; eight prahars, one divas or tithi, 
day ; fiftdqp tithis, ono*mksh or fortnight ; two pakshas, one mas or 
mouth ; two nids, ome mu ; and six ritusj ono varsh or year. Masoniy 
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is sold by solid raeasvro as follotrs : rongh hewn stones, 2 to 2| 
f/aj lu length, 4 f/aj in bivadth, and fonr ttiHis in obop’th for 
2v. (Ko. 1) ; wrought stone, twelve Umiif long, twelve tasim broad, 
and twelve fat^is deep, that is nearly on9 cable foot, is sold at 
from 1 s. 0(1. to 2v. 3(1 (14 annas - Re. 1^) per cubic foot. ' Grinding 
stones are sold at the rate of 2.'?. to 5s. (Re. 1 - ^) per cubic fftbt. 
There are no local measures cither for timber or earth.*’ 
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0 

TRADE 

T&eb 1 { are nine chief Ijnes of road. • .A made road nearly all the way 
from Idar ^o Alynednagar, partly bridged, about ten miles ; a made 
road froftv ^noridged, fifteen miles; a •made 

road*from Idar to Dhambolia, unbridged^twenty-fow miles, but raised 
only to Badob. three miles ; a tram-road from thg gate of the town of 
AhmednagarTO the EftLthmati weir, i of a mile;' a cleared roadway 
from thex^ailway statiSn at Ahmedrfbad to Sadra cantonment, passing 
through British, Gaik war, and Mahi KaAtha territory; a cleared 
roadway from Ahraedabai to^Meywar and Vagad, pasling through 
British, Gaikw^.r, and Mahi Kantha territory ; a cleared roadway from 
AhmedabadtoTS’eemuchviMMeghraj,passAig through British, Gaikwar, 
and Mahi Kdntha^ferritory ; an ordinary road from Brahmakhed into 
Marwar by Posina, pas^ng througn fdarahd Danta limits; an ordinary 
road "Ii-^yjuaHSPaleina to Pal, loading on Ibo Khervada in the Meywar 
hilly tracts. All of these roads have been Aiuilt and made fit for traffic 
by the chiefs thro^gh whosd territories they pa^ss. A poor kind of 
gravel, muram, found. on the spot is used for the gurface of the madis 
roads. An attempt is now being made to break into metal the 
rocks near the Ahmednagar and Idar road. The|e roads are free 
from tolls,4}ut at different posts, ndkds, transit dues levied. 

There are at present (1877-78) five pos? offices at Idar, 
Ahmfednagar, Sfidra, Mansa, an& Pethapur. Letters are delivered 
at, these five stations by delivery peons, and to help in distributing 
letters, rural messengers are attached to the post offices at M£nsa, 
Ahmednagar, Idar, and Sadra. To places out of the range of 
the postal departments, letters are conveyed by the horsemen of His 
Highness^flie GAiJ:wdris Contingent, • 

Considerable traffic was formerly carried don between Gujar£t 
and • J^eyw^r through Idar, Pol, and thence to Marwar. The 
principal i^irtieles of tradtf in the Mahi Kairtha are grain of all 
sorts, talj Sesamum indicium, clarified butter, < 7 ^ 7 , oils, honey, wax, 
soap made from us an alkalide efflorescence found on •the banks 
of rivers and otjier* places, timber, and cloth both coloured and 
plain. The Icfeal manufactures, exported to the nejgbbourmg districts 
of Ahmedabad and iSaroda, are leather worked up*;a vaK)usdways, 
colouted clothr knives, jyAiey, v%x,^and soap. / 

Inordinary seasons grain is produced^ than is wanted for 
the district food supply. Of the^rops wheat, ffAau, Triticum asstivum; 

• • 

^ ^ — _ 

' .It IB proposed to continixe this stone tramway from Ahmednagar to the P^gntaJ 
border. • . ^ 
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Chapter VL maize, 'makdi, Zea ; millet, tdjri, Pehicillaria spicata ; Indian 
Trade. nlillet, juvm', Sorghum vulgare ; methi, Trigonelfa*foenum§r8^um ; 

math, Phaseolus acouitifolias ; and adad, Phaaeolus mun%o, are 
exported to some extent. The chief imported articles are^ Morinda, 
surangi, Morindsp citrifoha ; Safflower, Jcasmnba, Oarthamus tine- 
torius ; tOrmeric, haladh. Curcuma longa; betel-nut, s^ces, English 
piece goods, silks, cloth ‘ for female dresses, and turbans from 
Pratdbgad in Malwa, Ahmedabad, and Paithan ill the Nizdm's 
dominions, tobacco, cocoanuts, dates, and copper and biule vessels. 

Mnanfscturei. ' The chief manufactures' f-i*e of cloth d^ngans, dk^tida, pachhedis, 
printed sdllds and stamped quilt.s, kholia ; soap, molasses, oil* liquor, 
baskets, matting, pottery^ charcoal, sealing wax, ornaments; ^wooden 
toys, and leather shoes, belts, &nd bags. Idar, Afiftiednagar, and 
Pethdpur are famous for their arms and cutlery. In the Katosan 
district and at Idar the manfifacture of opium was carried on, but 
is now forbidden. Katosan during tlv't ymr 187.5<^'76 sixty-five 
chests and at Idar 145 chests^ f'jogetliQr yielded the Idar state a 
revenue of £812 (Rs. 8120). Tii 1877-78 at Idar fifty-nine chests 
yielded £330 (Ra. 3360), and at Katosan eleven chests yielded 
£52 (Rs. 517). Coarse cotton, 'doti, ‘cloth is woven all over the 
district by Dheds. The Idar manufacture' of red powder, kavku, 
has* died out. In some parts Raiktis and Rharvadf? for their own use 
get blankets made by Ravalivis, aiid pack-saddles, dalis, are also made, 
but wool-weaving is not an industry of an/ importjfti:icfibfc..^^<t Idar, 
Sadra and Mdnsa, Manidrs, both Hindus and Musalmans, make 
ivory bracelets. The process is the same as at Ahmedadad. All 
well-to-do Hindu women including Rajputs and ^(^anbis use them in 
tte same way as in 'Ahmedab«ad. At Vadali, Brahmakhed, Meghraj, 
aud Mohanpur, Dabgars make jars for holding clarified buitter j the 
process of making them is the same as at Ahmedabad. cThey also 
make small oil jarSj.5urZ/<./i.saiid and scales. Mochia, generally 

Hindus, make for local consumption shoes, country saddle's, knife 
cases, and small boxes, khisia, 

' The following table shows where and when tlie Mahi Kantha fairs 
are held, their average number of visitors, aud tlie numbe^t; of days 
each lasts. 

Mahi Kantha FairUy 1879. 


No. 

Flags. 

Date. 

Visitors. 

Days. 

No. 

Flags. 

Date. 



Visitors. 

Days. 

1 


Noven ler.. 

40,000 

Fifteen. 

11 

Esrl 

o 

starch 

V 

2000 

One. 

2 

Brahmakhed ... 

February... 

6000 

Fifteen. 

12 

Bh4vuAth 

Aiiffiist ... 

8000 

One. 

3 

Ainba Bhaytoi. 

September. 

6000 

Five. 

13* 

Hcradi 

April .u 

8000 

One. 

4 


November . 

4000 

Five. 

14 

Mokesar 

August or 


One. 

6 

BAvlla 

September . 

0000 

One. 


SentOtnber.' 

Airgiist.)Or 

Septamoer. 

2000 

6 

7 

8 

AhmediiBgar ... 

Idar 

Barvav ... . ... 

March 

September. 

^ptember.. 

l^Drll ... 

5000 

6000 

4000 

One. 

One. 

One. 

15 

ft 

Jasnlmdta ... 

Pethdpnr ^ * 

8000 

One. 

9 

DeU4ra...ir ... 

4000 

One. 


(DAnta). ... 

Auguif ... 

2000 

One. 

10 

TArangl^^ 

M^roh ... 

s. 

2000 

One. 

ir- 

Kotesaii v 




c 

\ 

Mahidwv ... 

u 

Usrdi 

1000 

One. 


The manufactures are chiefly canied on by the people on their 


1 Sixteen chests go to the ton. 
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own aocounj and in their own hohses : hired* labour is seldom used. 
There iseno cla&^of labourers attached to manufacture in ‘a 
maniier^hich affects their personal freedom. There are no cotton 
factories or other indu^ries conducted by European agency or with 
European capital. * • ^ • 

ffhe chief ^craffsmen are carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, dyers, 
and turners. There arc no got^d carpentQrs, but the blacksmiths of 
Pethdpur, Ahmednagar, and Idai are sl^illed and clever workmen. 
Of weavers; Dheds all over the district make coarse cotton cloth, 
dangarL At Ahmednugas in Idar is a'C^oloiqr of Shia Bohords^ 
weavers of coarse dhotis and other articles of dress. At Pethdpur, 
the fiD&t wesving in tfle district is flio work of Musalmdns of the 
Momna^Sj&ct.^ •They say that abont 100* years ago, annoyed and 
hindered by fhe Mdratha govemiftent, fifty tor sixty families <Jt them 
Ipft Ahmedabad, and under the guickance of one Bahddar Ka^m 
came and settled pethdpur. Only five ^families who weave 
women^s robes are i»w lejt. Th^ cloth made by these Momnds is 
woven from silk ana cotton yarn, both country and English. The 
best dyers in the province are at Pethdpur, Hindus the Bhdvsar 
caste, who colour and send Siam coarse English cloth. The best 
wood-turners>aro at Idar^ . They turn find colour in a finished style 
tent poles and coj^^ud cradle 4egs. 

In the Mahi Kan|ha all clitssfcs of* traders, Vdnids dealing in 
mouL-ji'-aJdi'th* grain dl- groceries, oilmen,^ dyers, calico-printers, 
Bohords and Dhods have each a trade gpild, mahajan^ composed of 
the chief men of t]ie community. these guilds, marriage and other 
caste questions arg referred for sSttloment. Tlfe Vania mahdjan takes 
a lead in deciding dis*putes. Tho di (Tcron t sub-cl&ses of manufacturers 
and craftsmen, such as among weavers, warpers and sorters, 
have.noUeaoh a separate guilR. If their interoslfolash, the question 
is referred for settlement to the Vanias^ guild. There has never 
been a strike in any of the trades When all i*n gaged in a craft or 
calling are of one caste, the m xhdjnn eutorces its decisions by 
refusing to have any dealings with any disolwHliont member. When 
the men engaged in a craff or calling are of different castes no 
general steps are taken to enforce Ibe mahdjnn^t^ decisions. Among 
Tuonoy-lsnders, clott-sellers, grain-dealers, grocers, copper and brass 
Rellors,«the praCtigo of apjireUticeship prii^ails to a certain extent. 
The position of an apprentice is much tho same as that of a clerk, 
gitnwsta^or servant, and liis yearly income varies from £l 16«.* 
to £6 18 - 60). When a msfti adopts a* craft or calling 

which his father did no^ follow, he has not to pay any entrance fine 
or make any special arrangefiicnts with the trade mahtjan^ and no 
fees are levied wben a man succeeds his father. Mahdjan funds 
are derived from jpfts on occasions of marriage or des^h, from fines 
on breakers of caste rules, and from intestate prlperqr. They are 
spfint on reugious ot^Sets, add qp. matters touch^g the interests of 
tno community. Thg lea^ng men of the different Vania castes arc 
called Seths, bttt4ihey have jio special trade functions, and there is 
no nagmrsethf or aclmowledged head of the merchants* 

Trade is mostly carried en in permanent markets. The chief 
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local trade-centres are^Mdnsa* Peth&par, Sddra» Idar, Ahtnednagar, 
a,;ad Katosan. There are seventeen periodical firirs o! Tihidh the 
Sdmlaji fair, on the north-east frontier of the Mahi K&ntha^ held 
every year in November, and the .Brahmakhed fair, fifteen miles 
north of Idar, held yearly in February, are the most imporfant. Each 
of these lasts for fifteen days *At both^ the stapl# articles of trg,de 
are brass, copper and ironware, cotton fabrics, bl^ocade from 
Ahmedabad and embroidered work ""from Pratdbgad and Meyw^r, 
pearls, country ornaments, grain, opium, and cattle. The 1l*affio at the 
other fairs is mainly ^in household necessaijes. Th^ average yearly 
value of the merchandise shld during the ^ve years ending 1878 
was £63,226 (Rs 6,32,260) at Sdmldji, and £7344 QRs. 78,440) at 
Brahmakhed. 
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, HISTO.RY. 

The Iiistoi 7 of tjbie lands included in the Malii Kantha Agency 
centres in the affairs of the Idar state. ^TheWditiens of that fortress 
reach back 40 mythical times^ whenj in the Lvipdr Yug or third 
age, its rulers, Elv|*!a tMb llabahas and his urothisr Vat&pi, were 
destroyed by Agastya Rishi. TMb earliest settlers, bcith rulers and 
ruled, were the tribes now known as JShils and Kolis. The next 
comers were Rajputs, whose^arriv^l iii the Mahi Kaittha seems to 
date from tl^ establi^hntent of Arab power in Sind and the fall of 
Valabhinagar in the eiglftR .century, •fn the eleventh century the 
Musalmdn destrSetion of Nag^r ^atta in Sind drove the Parmfir 
Rajputs, and in the •twelfth and thirfeenth centuries the further 
advance "ot Mifealman power, drove inany other Rajput tribes, the 
Parmfirs of ChandrAvati, the Rathods of Kanouj, and the Chdvdis 
of Anhilvada south into the Mahi Kantha hill^ To the Chandr&vati 
Farmers belong tlic«houses of Mohanpur, Ran&^n, Rup&l, Varagfip, 
and Bolundra ; to the Kanouj Rathods belong the houses of Pol, 
Mdlpur, Valasna, and Majfbgi ; and to the Chavdas of Anhilv&da, 
M&ni^a dliid Varsoda. By intermarriage with tn^ Kolis many* of 
these Rajputs lost caste, only keeping the names^of the Rajput clans, 
Malv&na, Ddbi, and Bariya, to which their forefathers belonged. 
In the fifteenth century came the Vdghela houses of PethSpur and 
Posina . , ^ 

After* the supremacy ot the Ahmedabad kings was established 
(1412), many Rajpufs, the chiefs of Ghodasar, Katosan, Ilol, Likhi, 
and G&bnt, in fey^ard for seiwice, and l^nadra, Khadal, D&bha, 
and Rai^de, offshoots of the house of Mandva, because they agreed 
to embra^ Isldm, received grants of land. The decline of the • 
/ hmeda%ad •dynasty ( 1 ff40 - 1 5 70) favoured • the • increase of local 
’power. Under the Moghals, for more than half a century, only every 
five or ten years, when specially well sujmlied with troops, did the 
Viceroy levy contributions in the Mahi KAntha.' Not till the latter 
half of the seventqgnth century did the Moghuls succ^d in levying 
a r^lar tribute. ^ ^ 

In the early years bf^ho oighifeenth century <Hoghal decay was 
accompaniediby t^e r^iyal of local indej^endencc. But, about the 
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middle of the century^ this was again suppressed by the Marathas 
wjio, settling in the province, levied tribute ^ frem all *exsep| the 
poorest and most out-of-the-way chiefs. Every two or threa years, 
the Baroda Government collected tribute by means of a military 
force, but, losing strength in the begiiming of the preseift century, 
they failed to conlrol their Mahi Kantha tributarios. As had b(^n 
done in Kathiawar in 1807, it was, in 1811, arranged thrift the British 
G overnriiout should collect* the tribute and pay it over to the Gaikwfir, 
thus freeing the Baroda Government from the heavy |burden of 
maintaining the revenue-collecting force, and freeing the province 
from thfi loss caused by •if s* periodical pAgi’5sses. The amount of 
tribiito due was fixed on the b^is of the pant ten years levies, and 
security was taken for it^ regular payment and for^jfte tfibufaries' 
good bjehaviour.-^ * ^ • 

At the samo tiifie other claims, notably the Idar food, khichdi, 
demand, collected* from tlieir vassals l^y lineal chiefs, remained 
untouched; aucf tlic Koli chiefs, cipher as ^licir Dyiginal share, girds, 
or as blackmatl, vol, contiii^jed to collect small yearly levies from thetr 
quieter neighbours. Thus matters remained till, at the end of the 
1818 campaign, the Pcsliwa^s share of •Gujarat fell to the Britrish. 
Tlieir now possessions bronghf the British frpvdrnment into immediate 
contact with the surrounding unsettledj wohedsi, /fibos of the Mahi 
Kantha, and Mie intciiacueg of possessions and the confusion 
of authority ended in such general lawlessntss* that jj) waj^jwidfoni 
that some one power nfust become responsible for the maintenance 
of order. As the Gaikwar •Govuriimeiit.was unable to take this 
position, the nianageiiieut of the Maiii Kantha was^ by an agreement 
cor eluded op the 3rd April 1 820, made over to the*British Government. 
Under the terms of this agreement, the British Government 
imdcriook to collet and pay the tribute free of all expgns^ the 
Gaikwar Governmeijt pledging itself not to send ti’oops or in 
any way interfi're with the district^. It was also agreed that 
expenses incurred in coercing a refract ury (*hief should be recovered 
from his estate.^ * ^ * 

To preserve ordc'r and carry out the terms of this agreement, 
a British Political Agent was in 1821 placed im charge of the Mahi 
Kantha. The three points that chiefly pressed ^for sej^tlement 
whre, to establish order, and secure future quiet*, to collect tribute 
arrears and insure future regular payment ; and to settle the Idar 
' territory. For these objects a military force y?^as placed atj;h% ^Political 


' Of the sixtj^-three Mahi Kantha states the only housee who pay no Baroda 
tribute are Pol, Magudi, GAbat, Timba, Vdrdgam, Eanipura, Boflindj^ Likhi, and 
Umbri. • , «> , 

Bom. Gov. /eh XII. ^ For the text of the treaty see aittopp. 282 - 285, and 
AitchisonVi Treaties (i876), IV 71. There the treaty o4mi(teen artioks is said te be 
the one made by Coltnel Ballantyne in JSIZ But it* seems tiiat the original 
agreement was altered^ in 1814, in 1818, inl821, and na ]^822, and that it was in 1830 
that the final agreement was concluded by Colonel Miles and his assistant. Lieutenant 
Prescott, Political Agent, 1057 of 30th Septembef 1879. 

Bom. Gov. Sel Xll. 7. For the text of the treats see Aitchisoxi^ Treaties 
(1876), IV. 235. . ‘ 
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Agent’s disposal. The chiefs were called on to aign a^ements^ to 

abstain |rom plwnder, to surrende/ plrfnderers and other offenders^ to 

emploj^ their whole means to put down marauders^ to abstain from 

private war, to refer# disputes ^ to the arbitration of the British 

Government, and to protect traders. Owing perhaps as much to 

pOTerty as to unwillingness to pay, the chiefs had allowed their 

tribute to ftll greatly into arrears,*^ and the Baroda Government by 

pressing exorbitant claims added to the •difUculty of a settlement. 

The matW was referred to the Bombay Government, who decided 

that the Oaikijir was not entitled to moresthan had been sanctioned 

by tbg sotSement of ljfll.12. Full*aiid chunter securities for 

future payments wsre^aken, and au.average fixed for the settlement 

of the va];iou!^ claims of the petty chiefs. Jn 1828, as a measure of 

eoonomjfj# tug Panjh Mahals, Rjijpipla, and Mahi Karitha Agencies 

wehe consolidated. To this charge Mr. Wdloao-Jiby was appointed, 

but leavin^shortly after, the JMahi Kanlha wiyi aJ^tached to the 

Buroda Residency. •In i829 an ofticor was to reside at 

Sddra to supeiiutefld the Gaik war’s contingtiiit, ai^l one of the 

assistants from the Baroda Hosidcuicy vviis j'C'arly deputed to collect 

the tribute. • # 

€« • 

This atte\ppt to ipanago the country from a distance failed. 
In 1838, on the death J^aja (ianfbhirsing of Jdar, Fatehsing, 
chief of Ru])S* seizing a inercluinl, brotluT of the Idar 

TpiTiiater, refused al* gin‘^ou till a M*rn owing him liy the Idar 
state was paifl. This sum the minister could not pay, and other 
arrangomonts failing, the minister promised Sivajnud, son of 
Jhalamsing chi^rf of Mondeti^a large rewjjrd if he succeeded in 
freeing his brotRew Gathering about 400 mercenaries and joijied 
by the Vavri Bhils then at feud with Kupnl, Surajmal* hunted the 
chief from place to plgpe, ^and at last took the fort of Rupal. 
Ap]^lying to the Idar minister for funds to pa/ Ins mercenaries, 
Surajmal was refused, and, becoming desperate, plundered BokhAr 
and two or three other Ida/'villages, and retired first to tlio forest 
' of Pharki near Mondeti, and then to V^idah levying contributions 
from the neighbouring viljagcs. In 1835, on tlio dc»ath of Raja 
Karansing of Ahmednagar, Mr. Krskiiu‘tlio British Agent, hearing 
that thupe of the late Raja’s wives were to be burnt, advanced with 
a bod^of troops and guarded all the gates ^>1’ the town. Determining 
to perform the rite, the chief’s* family calhsi in .sumo fJhils, who Rocre*tly 
raising ^ funeral pile on the side of the* town furthest from the 
British enQ^mpment,anjil, during tlie night, breaking a hole in the citjf 
wall, led out the three Ranis and kincllod the pyi^‘* Seeing the flames 
the British Agent pressed ^n with his small force, but was opposed 
by the Bhils ^nd»did not reach the burning ground till all ‘Was over. . 
Afraid ofcvengeance the Raja’s two sons Prithisiug and Takhtsing 
fled to the hills. •Next day Slirajmal, who liad bgen Ailed in to help, 
arrived with a body cf aboi4 sixty horse and one tnousand Makr&nis, 
and, finding how m&tj^rs had gone, retired, ^r. Brskine occupied 
the town %nd called* m additional troops.* Captain Delamain and 
Major Morris, vatlLsome difficulty and loss, succeeded in dispersing 
the armed bands a^d in destroying several strongholds, but failed 
to capture the Outlaws or to restore order. 
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Meanwhile (1835) affairs at Id|r«weiit from bad to worse.. The 
cqltivators, plundered alike bjf the chief and the !iiftnerou8t)utiaw8, 
deserted their villa^s^ public confidence was destroy^^ and 
the state threatened with speedy, ruin. To restore oinier the 
Political Agency was re-established^ and Captain^ afterinwds Sir 
James Outram, so vigorously* hunted down theP.leading outlays 
that opposition was quelled.^ On the 7th February 1886 a general 
amnesty was proclaimed ;"the outlaw’ chiefs were invited to attend.; 
their lands wore promised to thorn on submission ; and a^guarantee 
was given that their grievances should be inq^iired inland redressed. 
Prithising and his brothel* Tfakhtsing, tho^ first to avail^ themselves 
of these conditions, were restored to their posjealions ou i*©UGCincing 
the practice of widow burning, and engaging not, io ^entertain 
foreign^ mercenaries. Th^ were^ followed by all the o6ho]» outlaws, 
whp, on tendering their siibmission, wore treated with equal leniency- 
By the end of 1£^6 tranquillity was restored. Resides by 
suppressing disorder, Sir James Outram, by establishing the 
Samlaji fair aqji starting a system "of BoiSler Al*biirations, greatly 
benefited the Mahi Kantha! About 1839 the widow of the Th&kor^of 
Amliyara, faili.ig to disprove the rjghts of the Thakor^s posthumous 
son by another wife, took to the hills, pccompa^ied by her 
supporters tho Thakor of Satuumba an(J other chiefs, among them 
the lately pardoned chief of Rupa]^, A force was sent against 
^ them, their troops wore scattered, and shortly <af ter the wido^y;, 

* adopted son, and the Rupal fai&ily were captured. BbCapin^t’ the 
time, the Rupal chief was ne;ct year caught aud given up by the 
Vdnkd,nir and Torda Thakors, and ended hih days in-the Ahmedabad 
jail. J • • 

ifo stop thb ruinous piuctico of self-outlawry, Government made 
it a penal offenco liable to very severe pwnishment.^ From tjyitt^me 
self-outlawry became rare and it has now disappeared. In 1857 
troops had to bo called out to put down^a rising at Chandap, and, jn 
the next year, the presence of a military force was twice required. 
On the first occasion measures were taken for registering arms, and, 
when necessary, for disarming part of the 'population. These measures 
were very distasteful both to the chiefs aud the people,, and such 
was the attitude assumed within the Mahi KS-ntha and o in the 
neighbouring Baroda districts where similar measures^ere adapted^ 
tliat it was considered expedient to send a strong fSroe under Major 
Grimes through the country. Owdng to the judicious actiov» of tjbe 
Political Agent, Major WhitelQck, and the impression feft V)y the 
display of British powi r, that without coercion, 688 villages were 
disarmed and in 310 tho arms wore registered. Though not against 
the people of ’the Mahi Kantha, Major Grimes^ ?oroe had to be 
brought into action. The inhabitants of Dabhora, a villa^ in the 
Gaikwar sub-diVisi(yi of Kheralu, refused to give up their arms, and, 
on the appearance of the force, left their willagd and took dp a, strong 
position in the Tar^aga^hill. As they refused to surrender and 
murdered a trooper of the G&ikw&r’s contingent,^ it (.was eonsidered 

! ^ 
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adyi^tftble to dicdodge them- Accot^mglyjton the 31 ^ May 1658, 
tboir^poaittioii wMsticcessfully attacked by a detachment of the , 2 i!d 
Grenadier Begiment N. I*, eupported by eome of tie Gqfjarit 
Irregular The attack. ivas made with great apirit, th^ 
insurgents being driven fit>m peak to peak tilUthey were finally^ 
tli 8 j)er 86 d irit^u less of about eight/ killed and wounded and ten 
prisoners^ tlft loss on the Briti< 5 h side being two rank and file of the 
grenadiers killed and a trooper Vounded. ^ 

During this disturbance the attitude of Surajmal, ThSkor of 
Mondeti^ caused < oni|iiejablo anxietja • ^Fortuerly a prominent 
outlaw/ he vras inclmled in the amnesty 6i ISJiO. Deeply suuk in 
debt, his estate was plSce^ under attachmoiit and a fix(*d allowance 
set apar^for WS support. A reduq^ion ot^tlio all(>\vanco gave tho 
Thiiysior griiat Offence, as ho had lifeon inCuinnt^ othi*r heavy* debts 
and had kept in his pay a considerable ^luinbcr ofhfakranis. Wlule 
tlio work ofwegistoriflg arms witia going on, he^ept, comparatively 
quiet* Afterwards hj^interjered wjth the airangemonth made for the 
management of his estates, and, accompaMcd* by a ban^ of Makr^ni 
mercenaries, took to the hills, llapponing at sucli a iipio, this could 
not be overlooked. Anif, as^ivery cffoit to iiidm^o him to come in 
quietly, failed^ a force wag .despatched Jo tho scone ot disturbanct*. 
Before the arrivjjjf.of this force hostilities began. Captain Black, 
the Assistant Political Agent, ^(tionqianied by a body of Gujarat 
Horsg was* %conuoitring ijie town of 'Moiidoti, when 
some Makrfinis showed fight and wounded the officer m command. 
Attorwards when tho Ahmedabad force strrivod, on Ihe 22ad August 
1 808, the town of •Monde! 1 was»attackcd and earned with a loss 
to the assailants* of seven men wounded. Owing defeotitc 
armngements, tho Makr^nis antb others composing tho garrison 
were allcyyed to escape and jeiii tlie outlaw I'liakqr. After this, 
though thore was no further conflict until at tlic end of the year 
tho 'J.'h&kor came in, troops hqjl to bo kept m tho field, and a Jong 
cliain of posts maintained. 

* Nine years lator (1867), Piatapsing, a Rajput in flio service of 
the Thdkor of Posina, le^yiflg a body of ifakrains, laised a 
disturbAce^and went into outlawry. At his mstigahoii the great- 
grandmpttior of tho 1'hiikor Hed to Posma taking tho young 
chief wrth her.* -i^dditional iSilitin, sibanJli, had to be levied, ana 
matters WeroJ after a time, satisfactorily* arranged without any 
greai« disturbance of the peace. Next year, a dotachment of British * 
troops hSd t6 be sent tc/Posina to guard th*e frontier against the 
inroads of the outlawed Th&kor of BatUna 111 Sirohi, and the 
arrangements then^made savefl the district from troiiblet 

Since tile public peace has boon unbroken. 
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CHAPTER V.IIX. , 

LAND ADiyilNISTRAJION. 

Chapt^VIII. JjqIj i^y cfiiefs, T^idkors, and proprietors, [^Bdlukdan, 

Land in estatoH varying from* a share in one village *10 a large trad; of 
Administration, country. Talnkdars goneraTly consider their tenants liable to be 
Proprietors. turned out at their pleasore. Still m practice a tenant^ Who pays his 
rout is seldom ousted, and when 51 family haVv> for long tilled the 
same fields, they are generally held to have gained some proprietary 
interest in the land. Occupancy rights are sometimes, though 
rarely, bought and sold. Laud i&, but field tools are not, liable to 
attachment and bale for private debt, t 

Revenue Ju some of tlio more outlying, pai*ts, especially'^ in the north and 

ystem. j Oaiita, are largo areas oi arable waste. In the 

fdar districts the wastp is ofierod to cultivarors on favourdfiie ^orms, 
but settlers are scared by (rtho wildness of the country and of its 
Bhil inhabifaiits. Formerly the laud revenue wa» farmed; but it is 
!ij)W collected ii-om the cultrivatofs.^ Bhil villagesjwith no fixed sites 
and widel} scattered Iwnises, havo no villago temple or shop, and, 
eKce])t a headman, gameHy no viPlago officers. In other villages the 
headman, signers, and accountant, tahfti, gather 

the revenue from tli8 cultivators and pay it to the proprietor, taiukdwr. 
Tu the Bavibi villages, collections, eiLcept for village expensed, are 
made over to the banker, nishidilr, who stands security for the 
regular payment of tho tributo and remits tho amount to the Political 
Agent. During tho last few years) by the advice of the .Political 
Agent, a police patel has been added to the establishnfent of most 
villages. The village staff aro in soino parts of I^r pafd in cash, 
but tliey generally holJ* rent-free Iffnds or enjey ceftain %es and 
perquisites. Several ofthe Bavisi villages paying tribute,^ ghdedma, 
to the GSikwar, have otherwise tho full managemeiw ,^of ^their 
revenues. Therrf aro Wo chief rent systems, tho acre^rate, highoti, 
and the crop-share, hhdghaUH. In ^tjlieory the proprietor has the 
right to raise the rates or crop share ; but the amount of increase is 
limited by tho capability of the land and by public 'bpiQion, and, in 
practice, chaLges ,aro seldom made, t Except in ^ few Id&^r villages 
where crop-rates prevail, the rent isjbaken^in kind. </Phe g6?jeral 
practice is that at^ harvest time tho proprietor, with the headman 
and accountant, goes t*o each field, and, aft^p examioing it, fixes on 
a certain amount as the whole produce. Prom ^Ihis twenty, thirty- 
three, or fifty per cent, according to village cuHtom, is take^i; and the 
rest divided into two parts, one of them of £rbm i tp belonging to 
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tbe landlord and the oth^r to the tenant. ^In Idar where la cash 
acte-|it% 1)igh(M^ h in foroe, the ordinary ^wa^eage ohatge in fffr ' 

gardenctand^ bdgdyat^ 12#. (Ks, 6) ; for black soil, Icdlij 6a. (Es. 8) ; Aaau^tnittoafe 
and for light sou, gorddu, Ss, (Bq. ] }). In such villages instahnenta lUmma 

fall due ijf January, March, !^ay, and Juno. In others, where survey Systsin*, 

rates are being introduced, instalment dates correspond with those 
in British dietriota. The ces{w»s,i verda, levied on Vanias and other 
non-oaltivating classos, ^all due in Febiuary, Phdgan s?id 2nd, 
when in some parts interest at fiom | to quo per cent a month begins 


’ In.Bfime ]%hees^ a ta^ according to ‘Aeana, Itimi rcro, is levied both from 
cultivatora and n«^]:acul1avatora A water ('ess, jpani no vt/o, often levied from 
those who norther taxes, is in fact a tax ^ot the nght of living m a town or village. 
In Mdnea an oil and butter cess is levieil fi om the non ealiu atin^ classes In Amljyara, 
a loom-tax, sdl aero, is levied on woaveis, andastax, hanibh veto, on leatliei dress^ 
In tile same st^e the Vdni^s have to pay a tilct*s tax, khaUum vero, originally levied 
to pay the ohw^s ehaiges^ having his loof i»iit in older. In mo^t places the levies 
from the non-cultivaiing jdasses a^e kuowr^ vaguely ^s cesses, vtras 
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CHAPTER IX. 

fi 

JUSTICE. 

- • 0 

In 1855. the administiation of justice yttm, caaes of 

murder and manslaijighter, in the bands 9 f petty Cfhi^aitis. Civil 
disputes were Libually la‘jd Tbefore jirbitration courts, and 

a compromise was generally resalt. Ro'fcberies wore commonly 
settled by tho rostihiticvi of tli^ stolen property, afld tlio^paymenl. 
of a smalJ fine. All civil and criminal cases, ^-in wKich^e p^ies 
concerned were tbe vassals pf dilierent chiefs, were refert^d to th(» 
Political Agent fei; investigation, who, as far as practicable, applied 
the Kegulatioiia of the Ilouoiirablo Com^any’^ Courts. 

At present jiibtico is adfniiiislered by the Political Agent and two 
assistants. The Idiir chief at present is a minor, and his territory is 
diro(‘tly inanago<l by one of tlie^ assistants to the Political Agent. 
Under ordinary circumstances, tliis chief, jvh<>so estates include little 
less than ono-halfol tho whole ]\lahi Maritha population and revenue, 
is subject only to tho i'olit icjJ AgentN general supervision and advice. 
In the other halt of the Agency territd’y^ the upt)lioe • autt^ the 
administration of justreo rest more or less entirely with, tie political 
officers. Por some time |liist, tho work of classifying the chiefs 
and grading their judicial powers, «a measure attended in K&thi&war 
v^ith such^ excel letikt results, has been in progress in tie Mahi 
Kautha. In tho year 1875 a ^v’horno submitted by the Political 
Agent received t^ho sanction and apjj/oval of OovernmentK^ Of the 
whole number of ^‘biefs, fifty- two, wlio bad previously e:irereised 
undefined judicial powers, were in 1^70-77 arranged, according to 
their position and wealth, in seven classes, with varying civil amj 
criminal jiiriailicl ion. Chiefs of tho first class have full civil and 
criminal powers, without, except iiudfr very special circunjstauces, 
any appeal or refereuco to tho Political Agent : chiefs of thel 
^ class havq full civil and criminal powers, sunjoct, iu ttie ^^^f 
capital sentences and suits for mon3 than f20g0®(Bs;.80l0QOTj to 
the Political Agent’s confirmation; chiefs of the third ola?l T^ve 
m criminal matters power to imprison for two years &ad up 
to £100 (Ks. 1000), rind in .civil matten: can try cSs^s of £500 
(Rs. 5000) and und ^r ; chiefs of the fourth class dan h^rison for 
a year, fine up to £50 {Rs. 500), and ^hear civil suits <^less than 
JL250 CBa. 2500) in value ; cMefs of the fifth clbsS coot Imprison 
'for six monjhs, fine up to £25 (Rs, 250), andjbear Bttits of 
less than £100 (Hs. 1000) in value; chie^ of Ithe can 

imprisdh for three monjjhs, fine up to *£10 (Rp! 10Q}i)'9m3.,oe^ (jitil 
suits of less than 150 (Bs. 500) in Value ; anp chfem ol iwasnWith 
class can imprison for one month, finenp tp ^Etsutid), and hear 
civil suits of less than £25 (Bs. 250) in v(^ae.‘ Of t!te whole 
number of fifty-two chiefs, one has b^een entmsted wii^ first class 
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^fi)wers, two witli aetond, Chrae with tbitd^ nme IcAo^i nine 
wit]ji*fi]^h; fomtwx with sixths and four^n witix 
r^pii^idf^raalodEaeveit of the sma^est estates ha^e been cenejd^d 
unfit for Ubi es^reise^of judioial powers. In the ease df their Iwds^ 
the whole oiril and cnuj^r jurisdiction^ and m ease of the 
oi^t chiefs, th§ jurisdiqtioii in questions beyond their power, rests 
'uMth the l^litioal Agont and hts assistant^. 

As far as practicable the J>itish Civil and Criminal* Procedure 
and Indian Penal Codes arc in force, but, in the wild Bhil tracts on 
the Bajpitymf^froiJtier^^all offences are dealt with under rules based 
on lo^al CTUtoms. Iff Ifiar the old ^afUp Act (X. of 1862) is in 
forte.<*> It been, and still is, usual to settle civil suits by the 
arbiiratipn Qf jury, pnnchmjafy of four ^perbOUB, two of whom are 
nazned*!:^ theplajntiffi andtwo.fiy the defend.int. As a •rule the 
decisions thus passed give satisfactiqp. Ilut la4;ely the invasion of 
the p;poviqpe by picadors, ^mkhtidrSy who seji .the people against 
arbitration, has maflo itrless easy to got litigants to* agree to the old 
mode of settling disputes.* In 1 W9 of forty-one civil oourts aoveuteen 
were presided over by the Political Agont, his two assistants, and 
the thdnddra and othej^miqor Go^vomment officials ; •tlio remaining 
twenty-four, were under the chiefs. The number of cases decided 
was 1355.^ Tho l^gfcfr^tion Act <s not in force, but the chiois 
allow titlo deodS*to be broughj tq them for thrir signature and seal, 
and obtain a fee fr^im the parties concerned. In the Idar state • 
dwng theyetr 1878?79the numbel’of title deeds registered was 
boventeen against twenty-two in tho ^ear before, and the amount 
realissed in fees «vas £27 (Rs. 2J0) against £146 (Rs. 360). 

In 1«839 an important benefit was conferred on the l^ahi Ka^tha 
by the introduction of a Court qf Criminal Justice for the trial of 
all sermns offences, through^tho agency of tho l^olitical Agont with 
tbriSb chiefs as astessors. 'Che ostablibhinont tliis tribunal had a 
most wholesome effect on all classes and proved a powertul restraint 
on crime. Before tho opening of this court, owing to ^ho facility 
of evading juBtico, tho indifference, and, in some cases, the want of 
power of the chiefs, crime was committed with comparative impunity. 
The tmmbj 9 r of magisterial courts rose Iroin forty in 1850-61 to 
sirty-tVfto m 1860-61, and was again in 1870-71 reduced to fifty- 
nine. JUi prosent (1878-79J forty-four ^officers -and twonty-fonr 
chiefs exercise dl*iminal jurisdiction. Resides tho Political Agent 
who is v^ted mth the powers both of a Sessions Judge and District « 
Maoist %t 0 /^ and the t;^o assistant, political aggnts who are first 
class marifiitrates, there^ are one magistrate of the second class, and 
forty third class. Of# the chiefs, two have criminal powers of 

the second nlafp, three of tho third, eight of the fourth, nine of the * 
fifth, and' 4^0 ef tho sixth. During the five years e^jding 1878-79, 
3369 offencet, oi^one offonce^for every 133 of tho* population wore 
om ai^ average connoted, and about 1841 persons were convicted. 
Amort g ^ .cfEylpes thfiro were, •on an averg.ge, ^ve murders, three 

^ Thb eiises deeded dunnff the dvo years ending 1B7S-79 waa 

Fiom IJfie in 1374^75, ife nvmber fell to 1192 in 1875*76, loso ie 1529 in 
and dgawifeU to in lj;77*76» 
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STATES, 


'’culpable bomicides, grievoiiB harts, teh dacc^ties and hdghwa^ 

r-A ..-t-- r—. — 1 — I robberies, and 852^ 'duller 

offences. Thenumberof r^iolent 


Yiak. 


Aznonnt 

stolen 


Amount 

recovered. 


1874-70 
1876 70 
1876 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 

Total 


£. 

6253 6 
5433 16 
7505 10 
0224 8 
10,364 6 


£ t. 

*1221 18 
1036 14 
1859 16 
2053 16 
1648 6 


19*54 
10 08 « 
1811 
22 03 
10 05 


38,780 0 7320 10 tfl8*87 


Percentage. 

.deaths in, 1878-79 was tWrty- 
< eigbjb against forty-oiilie in the 
previous yean, The marginal 
table shows the amount bf 
property stolen and recovered 
during each of the .five years 
ending 1878-79.,. ' 

In the Mahi Kfintha, surrounded by the,itorritoriei of ^^native 
chiefs, and with its north and* east wild and hilly, police control 
is very imperfect. Except in Bhil and Koli village^ whioh have 
only thdhoadman, gampti/y^ho is bound to report oTTences, t£e system 
of a village 'ws^tch, cliaukiddr^j obtains throughout the province; at 
night the village watehmon, chiefly Kajput^, Musalmdnd,^and Kolis, 
attend at the village office, rhdvda or some other central spot. Of 
the village' watch, the Kolis as chaukiddrs trace the footsteps ot 
thieves so successfully, that stolon properjty is sometimes lound 
after the tracks have been followed thhough several jurisdictions. 
Even if the stolen property ^ is not founds thte villagft' into whose 
limits tho footsteps are traced is, if its‘ watchmen* <f ail to carry on 
the track, held responsible and hircfed'to make good the loss, a system 
of compensation known as v altar. When ••'the tracks cannoMiA) 
satisfactorily traced, or^when from other causes the village fails in 
carrying them on, endeavours are made to cliscover tho offenders 
by secretly holding oilt the offer of^ rewards, to any one 

who may give information, Tlio informer, morWidyo, is not always 
required to prove the corrcctuess 9 )f his information by producing 
part of tho stoloq {oroportj. lie gcn(!5*ally gives a duo which is 
followed up. For iifstaucc, he names some of tho offenders, who 
aro questioned and their houses searched. In this way stolen 
property is^ often found out and tho offenders brought to }nstice. 
Each sub-division, tdluka, has a police inspector, and each village 
a police pat el ^ who has under him s7 certain number of village 
watchmen. In the whole district, Idar alone possesseo a regular 
police force. It numbers 418 men, thirty mounted and 4918 foot, 
armed with percussion Vmiskots. The monthly dbst is ^£8840 
(Bs. 38,400). Tlie village police in Idar numbers ^378 men. Their 
.annual emoluments in cash and grain amount to aUteit £867 
(Rs. 8670).^ Patrolling is carried on by detachmSuts of the 
Gftikwar^s Contiugcat of horse; those detachments move from'' 
village to yillfigo, and, whenever a crime is committed, report it to 
the police inspector of the tdluka, who proceeds oiltee to the spot 
to make inquires. Tho following stalpmont sho^pi'the Wmberof 
police or persons^ doing police work m the province, oxolusivo of 
the GaikwdFs Contingent. ^ 

- — - - — ■ ■ - 1. 1 . . « . - ■ 

s 

J >" *•>« (ife. 6) » ; » hud 

aa/6aa/',166.(A8. 8), and a uhiel constable Jamcidar, from i&l lOd. to £4 (£s. 40). 
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Thtf* twoVctiet foAis of crime iire robbery and cattle stealiupf, 
Agrar|p,ii oSeficea are few and cannot bo* traced to the proasuro of 
ci;pditort9. <Jang*robbery and profosaioi^al poi'-oning are Tjnknown. 

Th^ B&thod Eajputs from. Marwai% settled in the Mahi Kdntha, 
formerly ^"actised {em^e infanticide. The oxMcnco of this custom 
amongst them firsts discovered b^ Colonel Lang, Political 
Agent, in 1839, and shortly afterwards ho persuadefl them to enter 
into engagemontsrto abstain from the crime. In 1813 Government 
called on the Political Agfent to •impress on the chiefs how deep an 
interest Gofernmciii^ tqpk in the matter; to obtain a yearly census 
and forward regular reports ; to issue a proclamation exhorting the 
chiefs to suppress the crime f te devjso measures for tho reward 
c»v.J protectioj^ of inf<#Tnors; to refer all charges to a committee,' 
panchdyatj of the chiefs, whose award tdiould bo subject to hia 
confirmation, and genennlly to assiiffilate his measnros to those 
already in forct; m Kathiawar.* Tlie Political Agent was also told 
that formiatioh qf an infanticide fund* was th(jaght highly 
expedient. Tho Raja of Idar di^ftingiiished himself by the interest 
lie ^ot’^ed in suppressing tlio crime. Tho first eensus was taken in 
1848, but the results wore untrustworthy, fe. the following year 
Captain Wallace reported tje success of several prosecutions. The 
proportion of boys to girls was, at this tiino, 132 to 276 or about two 
boys to one girl. Since then the supervision has never been relaxed, 
and the last report (1878-79) shows a total of 287 boys and 231 girls. 
The idfanticido fund amounts at present to £800 (Rs. 8000). 

In jjgipsequepce of theburmngof three lyidows of the Ahmodna^r 
chief m J835, Mie state was in 1830 fequired to enter into an 
agreement renouncing tho practice. a proclamation was 

issued* declaring that any Village or stajLo in which a case of* 
widow burning occurred should be placed under ilttacliiuont. Since 
then the practice has fallen^into disuse. 

-Including locK-ups there are (1878-79) twenty-six pridons. Of • 
these one^t and the other at Idar are jails. ^ The S&dra jail 

is a lock-up rather than a jail, as long-term priBcmers are not kept 
tlfere but imnt to un^Argo their sentences at Ahmedabad. *The jail 
at Idar is thrf* statoigail, whihre prisoner^ uijdergo any term of 
imprisonment* Jn f8!7^8-79 the total number of inmates at all the 
jM'isong was 1233 *%nd the cost £2092 (Rs. 20,920) against 872 
prisonefs and £J77l(Es. 1 7,7JO) in the previons year. 
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CHAPTER ‘X. * 

REVENUE A‘^4Dr FINA^NCE^ 

In 1815 the tofal^ostlinatcd ycarfy revenue wad between £45,000 
and £50,000 (Ea. ^50,000 - ^,00,000). From this amonut the 
traikwar rocoivo/l a* yearly tribute of £875^ (Esb. 87,570) untW the 
head of ghdsildvn, «an(l £J191 (]ia. 41o910) ‘^ynder jamdbai)di, 
makincy a iotal bf £12,91*8 (Its. 1,29,180). The financial foturns for 
1870-77 hIiow,^ oxeluaivo of alienations 9! which no ‘detailed 
information is available, a gross rOv^enuo of €79,171 (Rs. 7,91,710), 
and a gross expenditure of £8^,229 (Rs. 

Tho Idar revenue figures do not go further haek*tlian 1833 when 
^tho revenue wa« returne<l *at £8G7l (Rs. •30,710). lu 18 
including an increase of £52l0 (Rs. 52,lo0) from^ tho lapse of 
Ahinednagar, it had risen t(' €10,012 (Rs. 1,00,120). In 1855 it 
stood at £10,885 (Rs.^^ 1,08,850), and from this, 'Juring.tho lato 
Mahfiraja^s management, it rose to €20,147 (Rs. 2>0l,‘%70)in 1859-60, 
and^'to £25,288 (Rs. 2,52,880) in J80t-05, an increase chieJly duo 
to tho introduetion of tho crop-slisire, haltar, system, to thjf high 
jirices of grain, and’^'to large receipts from fines. Since 1867, under 
the Political Agent, the rcveniio lias risen to €26,226 (Rs. 2,62,260), 
in 1875-7(J, £26,821. (Rs. 2,68,2 10) in '1876-77, and £28,569 (Ks. 
2,85,590) in 1877-78.^ When taken over, the state was burdonod 
with a doht of €11,861. (Rs, 1,^18,01.0). Though the ordinary 
oxpcndituro is £21,000 (lis. 2,10,000), hotwoon 1867 and ^1877, 
so voral largo items^ raised the debt to €63,3 12 (Rs. 3,33, 42(1^) Since 

1877 this amount has beer reduced by £2150 (Rs, 21,500), will, 
it is hoped, by tho levy ”of special marriage, hitk gwma, and 
installation, tikn, cesses^ bo further reduced by abouti^£l 5,000 
(Rs. 1,50,000), Of tho smaller states’ Danta comes seoond^tcJdar, 
with a revenue of £1900 (Rs. 49,000) ; Mtinsa third, with £3952 
(Rs- 39,520) ; Amliyura fourth, with £28.93 (Rs. 28,930) ; Mohanpur 


' Beudea this the^ yfai& Avenue of the Idar^feudatorieB avfP'eiitunAted at about 
£20,000 (R? 2,00,000). The 1878 returns show £21,178 (Rs. 2,11,780). « 

^ The chief items were : debt paid off, £24,191 fl^ 2,4l,li]!0) ; iwriaj^ charges of 
'the daughters of the late ^d 0 / the present (^ief, £41,^43 4,16,430) ; revenue 

survey, £11,770 (^. 1,17,700) ; H^thmati bridge works, £2486 (Rs. 2^860) ; chiefs 
' > Bombay to pay his respects to the Prince of Wab^ INOOO (Rs. 40,000) ; 

S ! works, £70.36 (Rs. 70,.360), and miscellaneouB state exTOOses £4066 (Rs. 4(),660). 
£96,143 (Rs. 9,51,430), ^ ^ 
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fiftli, with £2700 (Rs. 27,00(1) ; Ghodasar sixth, with £255Ss' 
(Rs. 23,^20)f ; Katosan sevenib, with £2000 (Rs. 25,000); and x(>r 
eightn,# Avitli £2070 (Rs. 20,700). Of the rest seven had incoijj^s 
between £1000 and £J()00 (Rs. 10,000 - 20,000) ; twelve between 
£500 and £1000 (Rs. 5,000 - lO.OoO) ; oud twiMity-six between £100 
and £500 (Rs. I0()j) - 5()0()).* Thcstjli* with the sfiaU(‘st revenue is 
Mcaakotarn^, with £71 (Rs. 7^0). M\ee])l a few claims amonniiug 
to £105 4.s\ (Rs. ]052-o- )j,i]je Brnisli (jovernmonfc draws no 
revenue from the Mahi Jvantha.^ Tlie (raik war’s tril)ulo amounting 
annually toi£l2.018 6.'), (Ra. 1,20,123) weolleeti'd by Ibe Political 
Agent. ^ • 


X 


Ther(^‘aro Jv878) tliiPteen local fuivls with a t(jial yearly rovonuo 
of*£l59.’) (Ra.#W,950). The following stci*(*ment shows the cjiiof 
187Ji detaSa® ? • ^ • 
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12 
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* The detgih of the claims arc (Its. 100-14-1) from War on account of 

the rar<ijjiti 7 dilate of Gola ; C4,*l (IN I.'IO-S-.I) from M/iljniruii aocountof the village * 
of MAlpur in Moddaa ; Gs. (Its^.!-?-!) from lvan^&.\i) on account erf the Morhlsa village of 
Dankrul ; £49 (Rs. 488-0-8) frgin Ciho<l.isar , L’trt(Us. 4r»G-2-9) on account of Gbod.^sar ; 
and £31 (Rs. 310-1 3<]1) on acconnt^f the Kaira \jllage of IlaliUrvdn ; Liv. (Rs 7-8-0) 
from Mohanpur o^ aceount of a well in the Moddsa Milage of BAyal ; €G1 (Rs. 613-2-0) 
from KhadAl oji account of land in the Kapailvan] village of S.u'ali ; and £30 (Rs. 300) 
on account orrent df|)ic Agency residence at Sddra ; total ^'195 4:>. i^ld. (Rs. 1932-3-3). 

^ Besides the above, Local Funds in the amount of £396 (Ite. I9G0) are levied in the 
Id V state. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

INSTRUCTION. , /' 

' , • ‘ I ^ I * // 

In 1878-70 there ^vere lilly.Tfive schools 1*1 the Maii Kantha or 
one school for ( very tli^’rty Mllafifes, with 2()00 nan?ej? on the roPa. 
Undey the Director of pubic t; instiiiction and tjie Eclueafion 
Inspector^ n<u*thevn diM^ioii, the sclioolinpf of tho Mahi Kantlui has, 
n\ 1878-70, condip^tiMl ]>y a local sfatl lt)() '^troiiiy. Ot these one wnw 
a deputy inspcH'tor, mth tientuMl c liarofe ciAer m 11 the schools of the 
distiict, a yearly pay LI 80* (Its. V800) ; tho ie.st were 

masters and a'^sistant lua-tm’sof schools nith yearly salaries rangfiu^ 
tvijin hlo 12^. (hs, lob) to L2 8s. (IN. 2(^). Including tho pay ot 
file deputy^ lu^pcMdor tlie total ‘expenditure to the states was, in 
1878-71), LI 721 (Us. I7,2.i^>) t)l the total number of 

schools, in iitt\-lonr (4n]aiati only is taught, andiiMaie, ibeTaliikdari 
school, instiiii tioii IS gn(‘n both m Dnolish aivl Oiijartiti. Gujarati 
seliools teach up to the ‘sixth yernaciil.ir standard. • The nuinber oi 
prnate, (jihuthiy schools ha^ un*al]y fallen since the mivoductioii of 
state schools. In ls78-7l) it stood at thirty -1 out; \MLh an average^ 
attendance of 791 juipils, tonipaieiT with li lly -five "school b lynd 2100 
piVpils m ISoe.** 

In 1817) sdiool h'arinni» bc^yohd tlji' veiy simplest rudipents of 
tho V(*rnacular' fai^ignage and the least possjlde sinattcnng of 
accounts, was almost unknown. Including the chiefs hardly any 
one could re.ul or wnh*, and tho Vafiias, seeing them entirely at 
their mercy, used eyery oppoitiinity ol enriching tliemselves at 
their expense. 'IVn ycais later (187)5)^^ though education had inado 
some jirogress, it*was conHned to t‘Ieinentary mstruciion m Heading, 
wTitiiig, and arithmetic among the BiahmunA, A'^anias,* and about 
one-half tho children pf the chii*fs. The greaj hincfi;p,nce to 
the spread of oduccitiod wms tho mipossibilit,y«>of getting well- 
eouductod and propoi Iv-t rained teachers for the villas schooh.® 
Tho following ligures shoyv the increasod means for^jletiirain^* to 
read and wnto dll ore A to the people of i'jahi Kantha during the 
last tw’cuty years, in 1 880 one school^ with fifty-two pupils on the 
rolls w-^as ktpt up at* a yearly cost of about (Es. 450) ; in 
1864-65 tho number of schools remained tho some, .but tiie number 
of pupils rosi tOolSS, and the expenditure tef* £54 (Ks. 540). 

c 7^" 

r « » ^ 

' Main Kaiitha pa>*i only one-half of tho •uvlary and eHtabyahinent of the deputy 
inspector. The other half is paid by P.ilanpur. • * " 

• This attendance letuin is prol ably u»tmf«tworthy. 

• Horn. Go\. Sel XI 1 11, 97. 
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Thte 1870 returns shows a rise to twenty-six schools^ 1542 pupils! 
and an expendifiye of over £720 (fis. 7200;. By 1877-78 thor^ InstructioxL 
was a greater increase, the number of schools having rise:^o 
fifty-iwo, anU of pupils to 2896, and tho .total cost to £1^88 
(Bs. 12,880). In 1878-79 there Wore, as mentioned above, fifty-five 
schools and 2666 pupils, that is, compared with 1880, an increase in 
soLools froi^ one to fifty-five, and in pupils from 52 to 2666. * 


, Of the fifty-five schcbols thr^e are girls^ seliools, two in Nani 
Mdrwar and one in the Sabar Kuntha,«vvith an average monthly 
attendance Vf eighty p^yls. ^ ^ 

Of 2^08, tie total ^|uinbcr of piimls in (TO\ernnient find aided 
private schools, there wore in l»78-79,^ 661* or 2t‘5 per cent 
J3rdhma«i8j writers, Kayastlis Pjirbhus; 101^6 traders, 581 
or 31’4 per cent of them Jains, and 5|r> or* 19 0l per eoiiL Vanias, 
Bhatias, and Lohamis ; 295 or 10’8 ])oi*(*enl cultivators, Kanbis aild 
Kolis ; 86 of 3*1 per* coiy; Bajputs; 257 or 9*/^3cr cent artisans, 
goldsmiths, blacksi|;|iths, s^nd eaipcniter^i ; and 57 or 2*1 per cent 
craftsmen, oil-pressers, and vegetable-dealers ; f personal servants, 
wasliermen, water-earri^ra, and palanquin -bearers; j|l or 1*5 per 
com miscellaneoiis ; 12 Mot his, shoemakers; and 118 or 5*4 per 
cent Musalinafls, 67 oi« 2 *J[ 4 )er cent of them Bohoras. No Bhangia 
or Uhed boys attccdod the .schools. 

j0 • 

/ Tn the Mahi Kautki there is a library at Hddra and a reading 
room at Idar, bflt no local newspaper.* Tli(‘ library at Sadra known 
as the 'Mahi Kantha Native Library’ was established in November 
1874. The iiumfeer of siiliseriliprs is* retiiriiyd at thirty-nine and 
the average annftal ^'ollectiou at JL21 (Rs. 210). Berides these, tho 
library has donations amounting to £119 (Its. 1 WOJ. It ha^ a 
building of its own and is pj^oviiTed with 228 books, 111 of thorn 
vermicular and 87 English. A small lithogra^lflcf press belonging 
to Uio fdar state is used for making cojues ot notices and official 
forms. • 
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‘health. * 

/ 

The pro\ ailing- iiitermit(^ji/L«aiid remirfent fevers^ 

parasitic* disea'^cs sucJi as ilcli, riiicc wurni, roivid and t^ead^worms, 
oyc di"-pa^ps, and lu a oxknt d\M*utLTV. rhese, except 

round and tlire.id worni^ mIjicIi io\m‘ Ihoir origin to jinw hr desomo 
fooil, aro due* to the h.i(t j-anilnn slate oL tin* villau‘es* Wboro 
dv?iinag-i‘ and c-1(Mnm‘N> have* been atreiiflod (o, a decided decrease 
in endciiilc dis<^M<t' has icdlowod. 1'lic c|nan<^' is most* marked at 
Idar 'wlicro ulciirt do not |irLwnijh(‘ nnlvdl liy cliarackT as 

kefore. Cholera, sniall-pos., and uitt‘rniilteii1 f('ver, are prevaloiifT* 
but not KCM*!*^*. Cholera ap])ears in the hc^ .reason and disappears 
after a good tall of ram. ISniftll-pf^ and f(*ver prevail at all 
times. \t Idar iJiere an* ^ lew itiont*fs, who 

carry on (heir (k enpalion and attemd thb inmatc»s e&the palace. In 
simjile case- they au* geneniJl} sii(«ji*>,hl:‘Ld, in critical cases they 
imanabl^y tail. t l • " 

There are l wo dnpensaiit ',«me at Siiibii ^the Agenev lice d-quar tors 
where then* is ala> **in liospnal,^ and the oiIAt at Idar the 
heijd-quartcrs ot tin* ^^lar htule The number of« paTients treciled at 
the’Sadra disjHMisary iii LS77-7.S >\as diM!), a number loss' than that 
of tin* ])r(*Mous ve-u- by '1 he dnil^ avi'nigc atteiidance^at this 

di&peiis.iry >\jis [t't, ; the co^t LdlH (Hs. wlOO). Tho Tdar 
dibjieiisarv also shoi\ ^ a lailnig oil* m the nmnber»ot patients, 1^57 
against dob2 iii 167(1-77 Tin* as eiimc'*daily attendance was 1G*55, 
and lilt e(»s( ol the dispensary Cl;)2 (Hs. li)20). ' 

V^aceinators are enijiloMul throllgh^a^t the jiroviucc, and are 
generally well received, exeejit by the Bhils^who reC!4se to have 
anything to do ^^itll tlum. Jii lS77-7d iivo vaccinators bporated 
on I0,7d8 persons or 8l)0%less than irf 1 87(1-77, * JO, *549 operations 
were.* succesrtlul, and the**ost amounted to .C141 (Rs. 141^. 

A disease termed j/iM///, ipflanimat ion /if tho lungi, hafi been 
prevalent among the o (‘ii for the lad tlirep years and is believed 
to bo caused by over- work. There' is a home, ponjrdpoly atPethapur 
for cows; bnrialoes, bullocks, and liorsos. Some of Iheti are maimed, 
disea'-ed, and sqine are healthy. They are sent to tlic hospital, either 
because their ina%t»rK* wish '(hem to ^ass L plea&.nt old age, or 

' Inl855tlie prevailing dij«oas<*8 -were intermittent fevVrM, dysentory, diarrhoea, 
cholera, Bmall-pox, measles, liver complaints, an<^enlargec| ^pfeens. Small-pox waa 
an annual visitation carrying off vast numbers, while Lijolora anpcaigcAI about 
every three or four years. Vaccination was progressing fav^uraNy. Bom. Gov. Sol 
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beaauso they have become iiHeless to them. Amnials born in the 
hospital beJoD^ to the hospitaf. Those that aro of any use ar/ 
eithef to mn*k*or sold, and (he jiroceods credited to the hospijdl. 
The aminal^Viro well fed on grass, hay, pulse, and millet, ^ho 
hf^althy pnes grazing during* the <lay with the rest of the 
village cattle. The home if under the' maiuigenieft<^ of the mahajaii 
or ^trado guild, ^ho suppoit il af a >e«uly eo^t of aboiif t90 
(Hs. 900) ^Any one Hending jinimal ii.i> to pay '-oimshijig either 
m money or grain, but Kites* ire not iiVd All animals, except 
those attacked with contagious diseases, aie admilOd into the 
hospital. W lull (he » ,^i«e^diseiist d, aie^nuuU' to euri' them. 

When an an|nal dies ii> ( au a «>(' k laLen 4iw«iy b\ (lie (‘liamadias 
or ttiunPrs vV ^pcciil ]iait ol (Ik fioine is um d a wcam-room, 
/inJ/ ^ V ‘ the \ninin that inlesl*gi nu aie kept Gram 
attqckec? by iuii> is pu ad on tic loth yni 1 od m the sifti. As 
the gram grows hot, t he animals h ci\e *L and stu Iv^ine to the elolh are 
caught, pub in a ^tsb<*l, end caniLd u(i to the \\A*m-hoiise. 


^ Chapter ZII 
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CHA..PTE*E XIII. 


STATES. 


Idar, bounded on the north Jiy Sirohi an«i Mcjrwdr If on the east 
by Dimgarpur, and ou tlie south and west by tjjie Ahmedabad 
district^ and the territories of ^ Gai kwar, has an area 

of 2500 square iiiilos, a 'population in 1872 of '217,382 souls, tod 
a yearly revenue about 100,000 (Rs. 0,00,000) of which about 
£35,000 (Rs. 3/)0,000) belong to petty chi^+‘s' and under-lords, and 
£25,000 (Rs. '^,50,000) to the Maharaja of Idar5c 


Except a lyvel and sandy tract in the south-west, the country 
is fertile, full of wild wa*ll-woodo(l hills *?tud rivers. - In the cold and 
rainy seasons it is very beautiful. . 

Of the live iMvi*rs that flow tl\rough the slate]* the Sabar, th.o 
llathmali, the cMeshva., the" Majanr cand the. Vatralv, the Sabaj;. 
rising in the Moywair hills, passes through tlie nftrth and, taking 
a southerly (.‘ourse, foinns tfeo western boundary of the state for 
about twenty niih's. /Hie Ilatlnnati, coibing froigi the north-eaSt 
frontier and (Tossing tlirougli t-lie middle of ,thci"stato, jcpns tho 
Saoar neat vMiineduagar, the joint stream being then called 
Sabarnuiti. d1ie M(*sliva, enleri/jg from the cast, passes near the 
sacred town of Hnfnl^fiji, and, taking a *soiit]i-w’ost(‘rly eourse*J leaves 
the district, and meeds the A^alra,k near Kaira. Tlif Majam, rising 
in the hills near Duiigarpur, and, taking a course similar to fliat 
of the iM(*shva, imvls the Vatrak near the Amliyara state. Tho, 
V^itrak passes near Mcghraj in. the south-east, and, taking a south- 
westerly course, meets the Majam and leaves the district, to join 
the Habarmati at Vautha in Oliolka. , '■* 

, Idar has many hills, ,^ome of considerable size si^nd heigjiiti 
ail clotlu^d with trees and lirusliwood. Ou one ratige that joins the 
Aravali and Yiiulliya niovidains stands the fort of Idar.^^ 


* The names of the cjulcts f)f the I<lar hotisn, its vjisaals, mrddr paliivats, and of 
the villages of tI.G original laiullnrds, bhmMiiy arc (a) eadets of Mahdrdja's fanrily, 
.fa^jatsiiigji Iluniirsingji AJahdrjSj of »Suvar, *Sarddrsingii Indrasingji malidraj of Ddvar, 
Bhimsingji Imlnmdigji Mahariij of Nuva, and Biliji Ko^vrji I>dl tht^daugfftcr of Rdniji 
Chauvdnji of Viraliihlt ; ' (//) vas.sals, sfirr/dA puidhun, Hatliiraiiigji Rdisingji of 
Chandujyi, In(lral>haiiji Surajmalji of Mondcti,Mohbatsii im Haniiwinf^i of Melidd^|ui, 
Hipsinfui Haulatsingji of Tintoi, Arjunsingji Narsingji of yddni, Bharatsingji GopAl- 
aingji of Man, Ajitsingj^' Daiilatsin^i of Khkuria, ancUDalpat&ingji Kurndnsingii of 
Gdnthiol ; (c) estates of original land-lords, bkumidSt Plil, Khcroj, OhorvAda, Mori 
(Mcghraj), Posina, VerAbar, PAla, Budeli, TAIm Tunk<,*R\i8ka, SAmeyra, JAlia, 
Dehgainra, Vandiolc, Vasayt, Dhambolia, NAdisan, Sur\^na;,r GAnibhoi, Mov-Dungra, 
Mohri (Devni), Karcha, Derol. '' 
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lExeept ill the extremes of heat auA cold to^wliieh its northeru hilly^ Chapter ZXIL 
partj^ ar^^*ibje<ft,«tho climate differs little from other parts of central Sti^a 
Gujarafcr^^mjm moan maximum range of tho thermometer dmrfijg • 

April and May, the hattest inonlhs, is from 104!® to 105®, ana the 
mean mill inmm from 75® to^ 78®. In July and ^Vugust tho mean 
maximum is frouj 87° to 05®, luid tJie meau iniiiinmni from 75° to 
70^. In IJi^cember and Janmr'v the mean maximum is from 87® to 
89® and the mean niinirmim is 5o®. • 

The 187:i census sliowed a total p(»pulfi.tion of 21 7,382 souls or 87 Population, 
to tlio sqiwe^mile. ^W'^the whole •209,()1.1 or 90*13 per 

cent >fere J lindus, an^ 7.711 or 3*57 per cent Musa I mans. Of the 
Hindus* I(),fA)3 were priests, Brahihaus; ()3 wrib'rs, 48 Kayastha, 

Tiud 15 jf??lia^rfe ; 8088 traders, Vanias; 4S,()98 ciillivators, 3(),952 
Kf^ibis, 959(f Rajputs, 1583 Kag^)rs, 480 Malis, and 81 SatRv^rinis ; 

15, ttO artisans, 4290 Kumbhars, poi.tcrs, 3()8i) Sntliars, carpentoAs, 

2912 Luhafs, blacksmiths, 2873 Darjis, tailoi^J 729 Sonis, gold 
and silversmiths, #41)8* Bhavsars, calico-printers, 457 Salats, 

•wasons, 307 Ka-dnis, bricklayer^, 1 1(> Ghniichis, ofl-pressors, ()0 
Kharadis, turners, ]9 Kliatris, weavers of silk an^ cotton, and 
3 Kaiisaras, coppersmiths f 2033 Bliats and Cliarans, hards and 
genealogists > 3290 ipers|)n{il sei*va.nts, 2M)0 of tlioni Tlajains, 
barbers, 071 B^tfis, palii.ri(piin-bearei*5, 1 13 llliobhis, wasliermcii ; 

10 Alarathfe, servants and hih(^irei*>i; loO? B/iikas, shepherds ; 

► 9»999 rniscollaiii^ous^Mjirker’s, 4280 gf t-heni Ods/ diggm's, 1970 
liiivalias, cotton-tape makers and beg.ijnrs, llill Vanjaras, 
w/iiidering tribes, 1022 ,lval;lJs, tavoPn- keeper’s, 202 Chiimadids, 
tanners, 200 Va^iris, fowliu’s ai^l lnint(*rs, 44 Bavchas and Thoris, 
laboinefrs, 20 Bajdnias, a-mibats ; 70,959 Kolis and ^592 Bhils, 
unsettled classes; 813 Mocliis, ^hncniakers ; 7972 Dlieds, 7063 
Bhambhis, 3217 Bliangias, ^005 Garudas pl^ed priests, and 
II 41 "religions beggars. 

Poor in natural pi’oduetff and tiiami fact ares, Idar has but a Tndti 
♦ scanty trade. Formerly Idar merchants di’alt largely in opium, 
but of late Government lias mono])olised tho trmlo. The Samlaji 
and K];iedbrahma fairs give some impetus <o local traffic. But the 
more impd^tant trafle both in exports and imports is with Bombay, 

Poona, Ahmodabad, Pratapgad, and V’'isuagiM*. Tho chief exports 
are clarified buttf)V, doti clufli, grain of fill sorts, honey, leather, 
molasses, oil, oil-seeds, soap, stone, and timber ; tho chief imports, 
brajft, gojl^r vessels, cotton, molasses, English and Indian piece 
goods, salt, sugar, and tobacco. Tliif only incliistiy of any import- 
ance is the manufacture fjf soap at Ahmed nagar. 

Idar is. first in tradition as llduvg, the residence in the Hiitory, 
Dvdpar or*^ird ag/ of Elvan the Raksjias, and his brother 
Vatapi. These demony man-eaters who harasf?bd^and laid waste 
th# country ‘f‘ound, wej/at la^fc destroyed by the seer Agastya.* In the 
JtaZi Yi«< 7 , or present agfe, whon*Yudhishthir wf^s fresh in men^s 
memories and ViI<yanAad not yet risen to free tho world from debt, 

Voni V^chh Raj ru^a in I&ar. He owned a magic gold figure 
which giiVe him njoney^ for building the Idar fortress and reservoirs. 
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\ Voni Vachh Raj’s queen was a Nngputri, the daughter of one^of 
the Snake Kings of the iilider world. Aftcs iiviifg together 
ha), oily for some time, as they w^cre seated in "aib oriel 
w'iiidow in Idargad, a corpse, followed by, a train' of mourners, 
chanced to pass. ^ Asking what the projossion meant, lhe*Kam was 
told that one of them was dead and that the res^ were mourning. 
^ Lot US leave a place \vliere men die’ said tho Ra^ji, and r-be 
and the king wont togother to ^ the hiy of Taran 'Mata, and 
entering a cleft in the ro/*k, close to where the goddess is now 
worshipped, they wore no inore seen. Then the l^d J^y desolate 
for many years. ' * ' ' ' 

When V^alabhinagnr fclP (770), Pnshpava'L*i, ono ot(! Shiladitya’s 
queens, was at the Ara.^ur slirino of zVmba l)havani,d^i^lfilling a vo»v, 
for thogoddess Lad heard lun* piayei* and she was w'ith chSd, On 
her way back Puslpj.Mivati lu'a^'d lhat V^ilablii had fallen and that‘jshe 
w'as a w’idow’. ^I’a I< m< ig refuge jn a moimtairi cave, slie wasjleli verod of 
a son, whom she named ‘ Crolia’ the CaveV;)orLt. Leaving the babe 
in tho chai-geof a Jinilmian womati, and i?elling’'her to bring him np. 
as ono of her own sons l)ut to marry him to a Rajput’s daughter, 
she mounted Vbe funeral pile and followed Lt lord. Idar was then 
in the hands of Ihe Bhils, and the yoang Goha, leaving bis 
Brahman mother, took to the wwxis wllii tno Bhils, and, by his 
daring, won their hearts. Ono day tli(3 Bhils in* sport choosing a 
king, tho choice fell on Goha, nmr om^ ‘ of >th6 children of the 
forest’ (Miuing his iiyger rul)bed tlie l)l(A>d ou vloha’s forehead^ 
as the sovereign mark, tllul\ Thus Golia, the son of yiiiladitya, 
became lord of Ihe fon'sts and monntains ,oE Idar. His 
descendants are said to Iiave riile«l for se\en genwitiionB,.till tho 
Bhils tired of strang(*rs, attacked and slew Magaditya, the eighth 
prince of ihe line. lis infar t son Ihipa, (lieji only three yeai’wS old, 
W'as saved to twelve yi*ars lah'r (071), tlio founded «#f tho 

Meywar dynasty.*"' 'hen tlie cily tV‘ll into niius. 

,, ■> 

Some tinu' aft C7', a band '>F Pnrihar T?njpiils, from Mandovar in 
Marw’ar, bindinir the garland upon its gat(‘s^ n-founded Idarj and 
ruled lhor(‘ for several gem'rations. In the time of ono of these 
Parihar rulers, Amarsing l>v iiaom% tlie R:l ja of Kanouj^ performing 
a sacrifice in honour of liis daughter’s luart’iago, sent letters of 
mvitation to tho neigli‘^)ouring Rajvs. lda,r w'as •then sifdiject to 
Ohitor, and Samarshi Paval of Chi tor, invited byTiis brother-in-law 
Pruthuraj to accompany him to tlui mar7‘iage,*summona'^ ,his y^jissal 
Amarsing to atj,end him. 7’he Parihar ^ chieftain, >vith his son 
and a body of five thousand li(»rso, w'cnt to Chitor, and soon 
after (1103J tho fda-r force was cut to'jhoees in the great slaughter 
of Thanesar. WHum the n^ws reached Idar, nfiiny" of the Ranis 
cast therrisolves from the steep cliff to the^north p# thef^town, still 
known as the 'ilatiis’ Leap ’ or ^ Mufder Ilfill’, • 

' o \ .* ‘ ;■ 

^ General Cunningham gives 658. Thomas not earlier than . 720 ; possibly fifty or 
sixty years later, Burgess’ Arch. Sur, Rep. 187%-75, 85, ' 

" Tod gives 524 as the date of the fall of Valabhiuaga} , and 72$ as ^^Kat of the 
foundation of the Meyw4r dynasty, RAjasth^n, 1. 191, , 
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Amarsin^ had left Idar in tho« hands of a servant Hdthi Sord^ a 
Koli^ih jvhom bo iad every trust. HAthi held the cou^ry till bis 
deaths Rn^«cas succeeded by his son SamaJio Sord, in whose ^le 
the Edthods ^st (1252) appeared in Idar.^ 

Driven south by tjio Muha/hmadan^ the Rathods,»about the end of 
the^ twelfth centui^, under the guidance of Siyoji, the son or nephew 
of Jaychanrf Dale Pfoglo of Kiiuouj, established themselves in the 
sandy deserts of Marwar.* Siyojr a second Son, Sonangji, repaired to 
the court oL Anhilvfida, whoso sovereigti? pi'obably Jlhim Dev II. 
(11 77-1215); asfftgned hyn ^lio fief of Saufsi-ra in ^ho district of Kadi. 
And n5t years .after the Ratliods won for themselves the fort 
and laAitls of Idar. Tnc local story <5f this conquest is, that Samalio 
Sord by hfe tyfalmy roused his subjects* discoiUtent. B is chief adviser, 
a Nagar ilflSihflian, ImuI a beautiful daughter, ^liom vSaniiilio demanded 
ill marringe. The father, not daring tid refuse, Ix^god half a year’e 
delay. Thit was granted, and in the interval h© paid a visit to 
Saniotra, and, introdiiciiijf himself to Soiuingji, asked 'him if he was 
bvsid enough to tako*Idar. Tiiomin^i agreed to try, and the Brahman, 
returning home, declared that he was making preparations for the 
inari'iagc and was assemBlin^ his tfelatioiis. By twos and threes a 
Imndred carriages, supposed to contain Bnihmau women, brought to 
the ^ninistor’s map^ioii the Ii«tliod warrfr)rs and their leader. Tho 
minister at length g*avc out that p;ll was i^cady, and asked bamalio and 
: >I.iH relations to tho fcifsl^ After the avp\ii] of the bridegroom and 
his party, intoxicating drugs and liquor vvex’e freely served, and, on tho 
minister’s ordoriug his servants to bring tho second course, the 
Ra.jputs rushed fjfrward and smTcpmdcd tho banquet hall, bdmalio 
strove to cut his way ihrough his enemies and regain the fortress, but, 
within a short distance of tho gate (jf Idargad, fell mortally wounded. 
When gonangji came to the^ spot where ho lay dying, Sdmalio, 
raisii^* himself for tho last time, made tho royal nmrK bn the victorious 
Fhittod’s brow, and with his dying breath begged that each Rdthod 
Rao on mounting the royal cushion should b(j marked with tho iiluk 
•by a Sord, who should draw tho blood from his own right 
hand, and say ' May tho kingdom of Samalio Sord flourish.’ Spots 
on tho* asepnt to Idargad, still pointed to as Sfiinalio’s blood 
stains, ajj'o marked •by the Hindus with vermilion on^^ tho dark 
fourtcoiith’ and* other days onjvhich Hanuipan is worshipped, and. 
to the present timdj when a fresh descendant of bonangji seats Wmself 
on’ the cuship^ of his ancestors in their last retreat at Pol, a Kou ot 
Sarvanias^kfi his forehead with blood ig token of Jiis yet unsurrenderod 
title to S&malio’s domams.® For the next four ‘generations the 
Idar territories remained lyichangcd. Then Ranmal, tho 
descent from Senangji, took from a Yfidav family tho country called 
the Bhagai*between Ida^nd Meywar. ^ , 

F uring this time Mj)^mmadan power had spread over Gujarfit, 
Idar had been fdttted to abknpwledgo its supremacy. According 


1 RisMida, 233-235. 

Tod*»IUji]i^th4ti, 11. * Rda Mdla, 236,237. 
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to one account Muzafiar^ ono of Aki-ud-din’s (1295-1815) genorfils 
took Idar,*tond it seems prdbablo that Idar was«uiiabl5 Jo* g.void 
shoring in the general submission enforced by Alph Kian «in the 
early years of the foui’teenth century (1309 - 131 7). Muhammad 
Tughlik (1326-1351), about forty years liitor, on entering fiujardt to 
quell a revolt, first turned his arms against the c|jiefs of the north- 
east frontier, and Idar was probably included in the sc^ttloment*) of 
the province, a work on )yhich thcr Bmpeij)r spent the next three 
years (1347 - 1350).^ U.nder the weaker rulers that followt^d 
Muhammad, Idar would seem to have been left unm^Ios||!3d till, near 
the close of the ceittury^ ‘Musalmdn supreirKicy waa^ again enforced 
by Zafar Khto, afterwards ^^luzafEar Sli4h the fo|pdoiv/of tho 
Ahmedabad dynasty. o . , • 

In 1393, the Idar chiqf refusihg to pay his tribute,® the ^ Vicqroy 
invested his fort, 'and after «a long siege, forcing the garrison to 
surrender, extoriftSd a largo payment of money and jo^wels. Five 
years later (1398) ^ Z;^»fai; Khan, doterminipg to reduce Idar, 
besieged tho'^fort and laid the country waste. '‘While the garrisjpH 
hold out, news came of Timur’s overthrow of tho Delhi Emperor, 
and concluding a peace with Ranmal, Zafar Khan returned to 
Pdtan (1401). After three years, according to ono account, ho 
again marched to levy the tribute of ‘Idar wh^^ji the chief fled 
to Visalnagar leaving Zafar Kh£n 4o occupy his capital.^ If this 
account is correct tho Idar cl;iof must soon aft^r fiayo boon restored^ 
for, in the revolt that ^followed tho death ot" Muzafiar Shah (1411), 
two of tho rebels, Moid-mu-din Firoz Kht4n tho cousih, and Masti 
Khan tho uncle of Sultan- Ahmiyl I., were aided by Ranmal tho 
Idar chief, and took, .refuge in his fortress. Suitan*" Ahmad «sonding 
troops against the rebels forco^ them to floe to Ndgor, and Kao 
Kanmal despairing of success mj>de peace with the ]j;ing by 
surrendering life hiu'sCs, elephants, and other war materials (1414).^ 
About thirteen years later (1426)® Sultan Ahmad again marched 
against Idar, defeated the force brought to meet* him, and drove ^o 
Punja, the successor of Ranmal, to the hills. Idar was always a 
troublesome neighbour and difficult to .subdue, for, when his country 
was threatened, the chief could retire to his hills where ho CQ*uld not 
easily be followed. Asa permanent checks on his movements, 
Ahmad Shah, in 1427, built the fort of Ahmcdnaggir on tljp banks 
of tho Ilathmati. In the following '"year '(1428)^ during a frontier 
foray, Kao Punja, repulsed and pursued by the Mjtbammadan 
cavahy, gallopped towards Idar, and, as he passed alcyi^ atpaSl^ at 
tho edge of a rilvin^', his horse shied, and, falling into the chasm 
below, killed his rider. After Kao Pjiinja^s death Sultan Ahmad 
marched oil Idar and did noi return till Punja’s son^Narand&s had 


v 

> Tdrikh-i-Firoz ShAhi ; ElUot’s Hist. III. 263.'“ 

Major Watson givoa 1397. Watson's GularAt 30, all 3 Bom. Gov. Sel. XII. 105. 

9 iUs U&lA, 251. V . 

^ Watson's Gujarat, 33. Rds Mftla, 251, glvcer 1412, aiKl ^Btm. Gov. Scl. XII, 105, 

9 il25, Watson’s Gujar4t, 35. " ^ 
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agreed to pay a yearly tribute of £300 (Bs. 3000).^ Next year® 
Bdo Naraudtis fsyiing to pay his tiibatej Sultiia*Ahinad again marohed 
to on tno 14th of November, carried by storm one of 

the chief forts^n the province, probably Idargad, and built in a 
magnificc'nt mosque. 

In 1445 Muhaii|f)iad II., t&o son ai^d successor of !ilhmad, marched 
agjiinst Rd^ Bhan,, the brother and successor of Narandds, who by 
the Muhammadans is colled Bii\or Vir Rpi. Rao Bhfin for a time 
took to the hills; but iSterwards agreeing to give the Sultan his 
daughter in^mayiage, his possessions were confirmed to him.® The 
Bdo agpoars to* have wcmained quiet dhriig the reign of Mahmud 
Bogadaj,as, ffom 1459«to 1513 no mention is made of any expedition 
egg^inst him. ^Bao Bhdn left two sons„ Surajmal and Bhim. 
SurajmiJ rulcjl for only eighteen ^ijonths, leaving a son Rnimalji, 
whoso place was, in* his minority, *usurpcd 4)y his uncle Bhim. In 
1514 Rao Bhim defeated Ain-ul-miilk, governor Pdtan, who on his 
way to AhrSodabad had turned aside to attack the* R4o. So daring 
a success brought oi^^ho Itdp the full weight of the king’s displeasure. 
Aclvancing with a great army ho found Idar abandoned, and 
destroyed it. At this tyne Muzaffar was anxious to ^idvanco into 
MdTwa, and, on receiving a ljili*go sfim of money, made peace with tho 
Rao."* Rao Bhim, on his^ckjatli, was succeeded by his son Bhdrmal, 
who soon after was deposed b^ Rdna Sang of Chitor, whoso daughter 
was married to Rdimal tho sdii •of Surajmal. In 1515 Bhdrmal 
sought tho aid of Sixltii Muzaffar, and Jjo sending ^Nizam-ul-mulk, 
one of his clijef officers, replaced Bhannal as fulor of Idar.® Rdimal 
did not despair, and two years fiftor again appearing in Idar, defeated 
a Mnhammadaik officer Zehr-u>mulk, tho Jher Khdn of Hindu 
tradition. Soon aftSr this Rdimal died, and Bhannal became tho 
undisputed chief. But his capital remained in tlio hands of tho 
MusaJnfdns. In 1519 in tho presence of Mubdriz-iiVmulk, governor 
of Idar, some ono praised the bravery of Rdila Sang of Chitor. 
Mubariz, to sho'^lr his conten^t, ordered a dog to lie tied to tho gate 
of tho Idar fort, and to be called Rdna Sang. Hearing of this insult, 
Rdna Sang marched against Idar. Mubariz Laving only 900, men 
retired to Ahmednagar, ai«l Sang taking Idar and marching 
againsf Ahmednagar defeated Mubdriz and plundered tho town. 
This Himlu success ftid not last long. In the next year (Dec. 1520) 
Sultdn 4\Iuzaff[lir marched on Jdar and agtin took it. During the 
Musalmdn occupation of their capital, tho#Kdos are said to have 
lived at Si**van, tho village held by thef descendants of Sdmalio 
S#d, fSrmefly in Idar ajid now in Meywar. Tho Musalmdns do not 
Bocm to have hold Idar for any length of time. R^ Bharmal again 
occupied his capital and was twice attacked by Bahadur Shfih in 1528 
and in 1630. *^TiSo second oxpodition*seems to have reduced Rdo 
Bhannal tef obedjpnpe, a^o^ion is made that, in 1§30 Bahddur led 
an army into Bfiyadamyho R^fis of Idar and Duugarpur were present 
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* Watbon’s 36. * 1428, R4b Mdla, 269. 

i Wataon’a Gujurat, 37. - ^ Bom, Ctov. Scl. XII. 105. 
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and served in his camp. Dying in.l543 Bhdrmal was succuedod5)y 
Punjaji. During Punjdji's time the power of the Ahtnedhbad' kings 
gimtiy declined, and, as he is never mentioned, the was 

prolahly left in almost complete indepcndeiycc. . Aft&rwards in the 
reigns of the last Ahmedabad kings (1540 • 1572), the B4 d of Idar 
was freed from the demand of tribute od agreein^to Rirve with 2000 
horse.* Pnnj^ji was succeeded by his son Narand&, a groat ascetic, 
who lived only on grain that had first been eaten by cows.® . 
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157G. 


In 1573, Narandas took yrirt in tlie revolt against Khan Aziz Koka, 
the Viceroy of G ujai;^t. This revolt was chejekod by Akb^r in person, 
and, in 1575 and agnin ill 157(>, expeditionsVere sent against Idar. 
In the last of these the Rao fled, and Idar loll into tfee EAperor's 
hands. Following his •usual policy, Akbar, asking* fon no m5re 
than an adiiiission of his suprcftimcy, restored tho Rio k) ?iis state 
and made him a* commander of 2000 infantiy and 500 cavalry.® 
Rao Narandas wa» succeeded by Vimmdev, a favourite hero with 
tho bards. Viranidev left no son, and, in •supdrsession of his older 
brother GopiUdas, was succeeded by his brother'Kalianmal. Goiag 
to Delhi, Gopaldas took service with tho Emperor in the hope of being 
helped to regain Idar. At lengtlj, ad viiicif.g at the head of an army, 
he took possession of Maiidva, planning fi'om there jj*n advance on 
Idar. While at Mandva, Ifil Mia,^ tbe'Miisaluian landlord of that 
])lac(‘, fell on hiin, and Gopaldas, ^vith fifty-two Rajputs, was slain. 

When he woiKt to Delhi, Gopaldas left lii}j.i{fmily at tho hamlet 
a cowherd named Voh>» On growing up Gopaldas^ sons made tho 
hamU^t their head ((uartcrs,Jcalling it V^ilasna after £ho cowherd, 
and gradunlly encrosichcd on thf^ country rouuci till their lands 
included Ihe estates great and little Valasna.^ At tho salno time 
Kiiliannial/the ruler of Idar, conquered from Meywar tho districts 
(>f IVmavda., Fajiari, Javiis, Jora, , IVithia, Valccha and. others 
that had been brought under Meywar in tho reign of Viramdev. 
Kalianmal was succeeded by his sou Rao Jagannath. During 
Kalianmars rule two political parties had boon fonned, oiio 
including the pro])victors of Vsisai, Mondeti,and Kariadaru supported ' 
by tlie chiefs of I’osina and Dei’ol ; and, the other including Oaribdas, 
tho Relivar Tliakor of Ramisan, tho chief Muhamniadf^i f&isbatis 
of Idar, and Motichand Sluih, proprietor of Vaddli. Jn these 
tunes (about 1G50) thorGujarat Vieproys began* te levy tfio Idar 
tribute more regularly than before, and Votal liharot of Baroda 
was tho Emperor’s seciudty for tho Idar' chiefs. Tfeig socijpity 
became in time his qj'oditor fpr so largo an amount that tlie ItjSo 
determined to gdo rid of him, and bringing a charge of fornication 
against him, drove him out of Idar. Upon this Vctdl going to Delhi 
sought the llmperor’s help, promising to bring Idfcr feto his hands. 
The Emperor^ ordcu'cd Prince Murad, thti^ Vicer^ of Ahmedabad 

* Bird’e Mirat-i-Alunadi, 127. - Gladwin’s\,iiiii-Akbari, il. 64. •’ 

5* Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 64. The yearly revenue '<>f Idar was, at this time, 
returned at about £^000 416,16,000 ddTritt) and thifl* Abmednagar at £4500 
(17,70,912 rfttw.s). According to the Mirdt-i-Ahmadi (Bir<u Idai was taken in 
lf)7Sand again (Bird, JHO) attacked in 1578. ^ y, ,, 

* TJiia Lai Mia was probably an ancestor of the present ??' (? of Mdndva. » 
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(K>54 - 1057), to help Vetal witl^ 5000 horse. Tho Rdo^s agent at the 

court -of Dolhi^sgiit word of tho threaienod danger. But on Vetfil’s 
assu^f^tc^Jbhat tho rumour was false, the made no preparation. 
Soon after, B^nce Murad appeared, and, tho Rdo retiring ty'Pol, 
Idar wag taken without a blow (1656).^ Placing a MuhmniadaQ 
officer Syed Hatho in comlnand, Princo Mumd edntinuod tho Idar 
ministers in the liianagoment of alfairs. Soon after, in hia retreat 
at Pol, B/IR Jagannath died. 

His son Punja, then a minor, wont to^l5clhi to receive investiture, 
but failingjjy the rivalry of the Jcypur Raja, fled in disguise and 
joined his motfior at Uicu)pui'. Ilelpodlby^thoilaua of Udopur, Bao 
Punja,tin 16.58, won kick Idar, wb^n*o ho lived, placing his Ranis 
• and freasuro^aj Sarvati. Poisoned after ru^ng fur about six rnojuths,- 
ho wa^ succeeded by his brothej Arjiindas, who while attadting 
Banasan *was slafti by the Refivars. (4\i Ar jundas’ death, Rao 
Jaganndth’s brother Gopihdth began phindoring as far as Ahinodabitd, 
and was bought olI«by^Syod Tlatho, the MusaTinan governor, by 
money payments, .fl’his IJackmail, rol,^t]\o Pol Raos still levy from 
idar. Syod llutho was rc])laco(t l)y Kani:il Khan, tui indolent man 
whom Rao Gopinath dr^)Vo ont, and, regaining Idar, lif:dd it for five 
yoJirs (16(54). Garibdas RoJjvarJ who was dt ilio head of a party in 
Idar, fearing* that (j!l)pkittth woiiltl take vengeance for Arjundfe, 
brought an arniy«from Ahnfcdabad to ilrivo him out. Tho Rao lied 
to the hills and died for want Rpiuin of wliich ho was accustomed 
to take a poiuid^aud a g[uartor a day, #1110 affairs of Idar now fell ‘ 
into tho hands of Motichand Shall, proprietor of Vadfili, and the 
proprietor of Vasai, Ganlbdas lioing llio chief minister. In 1679 
Kaianaing, Gqniiatli’s son, d)<&vc out tlio Muhammadan garrison 
from fdar and regained possession of his cni^ital. yjiortly alit;Or, 
Mnhanunad Amin Khan Jind MutaTnrnad 13ah1ul Khan retook Idar, 
the ^hfcf flying to Sarvan wlforo ho stayed till hig ^oath.^ 

Karausing had two sons, Chando or Chaudrasiug, and Madhavsing. 
Mfldhavsing took possossku of Vorabar, which his descendants 
still hold. For several years Idar remained in tho hands of a 
Miisalm^n garrison cominauded by Miihanmiacl IJilhlol Klian. In 
1006 Chaiulrasing began t5 make raids on the Idar territory, and 
in 1718 thb proprictjirs of Vasai having driven out the Muhammadan 
garrisoif, broiiffl^Ji Inin back to Idar. 1 1 is soldiers getting clamorous 
for thoTr pay he {give Sardarsiifg of V ahisua’as security, and entrustiftg 
the government to him retired to Pol. Putting tho ruler a Parih&r 
Raijpii^ tif 8cath, ho seated himself on tho* royal cushion and founded • 
tho present^ ruling famify of Pol, At Idar, after fgr a time ruling in 
Chandrasing^s name, Sardiirsing was iiiiscd to tho chiefship; but 
afterwards qy^npllitig witli*tho Kasbatis he had to rctij^o to.Valasna. • 
Bacba Pagdit then rule A in Idar till in 1781 ho was driven out by 
Maharajas ^aiidsing <7)0(1 Raising, brothers of Mabataja Abhaysing 
*4 Jo dhpu|;.» ^ , 

‘ R^s Mdla, ai2. Boim fiov. Scl. XII. 107, givcH 1055. • 

- Watson’s iJujaf/iii, 8lC 

KA^MjUa, 346. T\is date seems uncertain. Bom. C«ov. Scl. XII, 107» gives 
1728 ; Bombay Chi'^ts, #729; and Thornton, 1721. 
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Of the succession of tho Jodhpur ^chiefs of the ifathod clan two 
stories are told ; one that they .were called in by thq l^ar ministers; 
the other that they had been in revolt against their briarlJtfoy/the 
Malid;'4ja Abhaysing, Viceroy of Gujarat, and had^oon pacified 
by tho grant of Idar. * * ^ • 

In 1734? Jdwan Mard Khan, one of the leading Gujarat Musalmdn 
nobles, marched on Idar. Anandsing and lldimng Sigught tlto 
aid of Mallidr Eao Ilolka^r and Ranoji Sindia,. who were at this 
time in Malwa. Tho Maratha chiefs at once marched to their help/ 
and Jawdn Mard Khdn, who found himself opposed to an over- 
whelming army, was '‘forcodr*^to agree to ■ pay a suih of £17,500 
(Rs. 1,75,000).^ At tho close oj* the rainy season of- 1738, Momin 
Kha:% (1738-1743) tho Viceroy of Gujarat came to Ic^ar and levied 
tribute from tlio chiefs of Mohajppur and Ranasan. UThis tribute 
Anandsing and Raising ^claimed as being witBin the limits of 
their own territory. But the dispute was amicably settled. 
Raising, at Monjin khan’s request, romainiq,g with him, and Momin 
Khan agreeing to pay his mbn’s oxpousos.- In^ J741 Rangoji, tho 
Maratha chief, induced Raising to leave Momin Khdn and join his 
service, but Momin soon dctaclicd Raising^ from this alliance by 
conferring on him tho districts of 'Modasa, Kankroj, Ahmodnagar, 
Paranlij, and Ilarsol/^ Next year (1742) Che RoEvar Rajputs 
attacked and took Idar killing the chief Raja Anandsing. On 
hearing of this disaster his brotller Raising, taking * leave from 
Momin Khan, wont to Idar, attacked and drowt out tho Rehvars,^ and 
placing Anaiidsing’s son. Shivsing, a boy of six yoars on tho 
throne, himself acted as ininibtcr. Raisings died in ^750.® 

During tho Marathg, and Musalman struggles which ended^in tho 
Marfitha capture of Ahmcdabad ip 1757, Shivsing would seem to 
have sided with the Musaltnans, and to, have been, as a punishment, 
forced to give up Paruntij, Bijjipur, and his halves of Moddsa, Bayad, 
and Harsol/’ About tho year 1766 the Gaikwar army under Appa 
Sahob came to Idar and demanded fhom Shivsing half of the 
territory of Idar as belonging to his uncle Raising who had died 
without male issue. Shivsing tried to .avoid compliance, but was 
in the end cornpcjllcd to write over a half share of tho rcjvonues of 
tho statc.^ In 1778 tho Peshwa’s deputy at Atmedfibad, \^ith tho 
hf)lp of the brother of Surriqmal, one of ^the Idar proprietors wfeo had 
been put to death by the eldest son of Shivsii]^, levied a tax 



^ Watson’s G 11 jarAt, IIS. * Watson’s <3rujarAt, 120. 

® Watson’s (rujanlt, 126. According to anothw account (Bom. Qov. Sel. XIL 
23), those districts formed part of Idar on the accession of Anandsinj^n 1731. 

* VVatson’s (JujarAt, 126. Bom. Gov. Sol. XIL 25, uves 1740. o 
® Watson’s GujatAt 137. Tho date seems ut^.ertain^ • Bom. dov. Sel. XII, 107, 
gives 1765, and again (p. states that Raising died shcHly af^r 1751. 

^ Bom. Gov. Rec. 01a of 1861, 75. The Idar account Yiat:.es out thtft this cession 
was a free gift from the Idar chief to the Posli^a as a BrAhmn. But this is unlikely, 
and it would seem that ^hivsing had helped Momin KhAp to resist tho MarAthds. 
Watson’s GujarAt, 146. I • « 

^ Bom. Gov. Rec. 01 A of 1861, 26. According ^to another account Shivsing was 
obliged to pass a bond for £2000 (Rs. 20,000). RAa MAla, i^v, 
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in* tho Idar districts named (jhanim ghoda vero or tho robbers’ 
coss^ * ^hifteeT% jfiears later Shivsing * -died (1791) leaving five sons, 
Bhavanisiug, Sagr&msing, Zdlimsing, Amirsing, and Indriasing. His 
eldest son Bbov^nisyig succoQdod him, but dying after >frelvo 
days was succeeded by^ his son Gambhirsinjg, then thirteen 
years ^ old, Shj^Mly after Gamyiirsing’s accession his unejos 
conspired to murder him, but the plot was found out and they were 
ordered* w leave Idaj. Sagrfimsing ^retired to Ahmodnagar, 
dnd Zflimsing and Amirsing for wh^m no provision had been 
made by Iheir father took possession of tho Bayad and Modfisa 
sub-divisions, in 1795 4lic> three brothers madd a joint foray into the 
Idar (^stricts> and Gbmbhirsing, ipeoting them and being worsted, 

► luid to enter ipto agreements very disadyantageous to hini^Ther 
brother *we:jQ allowed to keep not only tho two sub-divisiofis they 
had seized, but • several other tracts •including l^ar,* Arora, 
Viravada, Senol, Gdbat, and tho Sdbar Kautjia trlnuto. Th6so 
lands wor^ taken possession of by Zdlimsing, oh whoso death his 
childless widow adopted a younger serf of tho Ahmodnagar family. 
lH 1801 tho Koli chiefs of Gaavdda wero attackoif and defeated 
by a Musalmdn forge from Pdlanpur. The ghiofs applied 
to'CaTp^hirsing, but no was itnablo to give them any help. 
Next year tho GdikwdnJs revenue -collecting force came from 
Kfltliidwdr, aud^encarapinj^ at Sidhpur, summoned Gambhirsing 
to pay tribute an’gars. Whilst at iSidhpur Gambhirsing, by tho 
promise of an iji^croasogin tho tribute, induced the commander of tho * 
Gdikwdr’s :^rcc to help him in driving oilt the MusalmdiiB from 
Gadvdda. After some difficulty the tribute was settled at tho sum of 
£2400 (Rs. 24,iT0O),® and its luiffno cliangod from tho robber-horse, 
ghdnnm ghoda, to*thh grass and grain, ghdsddna, ccs^. The Koli 
chiefs on their restoration to Ghtdvdda wrote over a third share of 
they* i^venuos in Idar’s favour. In 1804 the Thil^r of Ghodvada, a 
Rehvar chief, was murdered by In’s brother. ^Gambhirsing helped 
the Thakor’s ‘feon to avoygc liis father’s death, and two-fifths of 
tho produce of Ghodvada wc)*e written over to Idar and afterwards 
assigned to ludrasing. Gambhirsing, in 1808, attacked V^dhar, 
a cadet of tho Pol family,^ also Tcmba a Koli village, and tho 
villa^s (if Navargam and Benia belonging to tho Rana of D^nta, 
from aH of which fio compelled tho ]7ayincnt of tribute, hhichdi, 
Rido Batansirig *of Pol was rfilso obligetl to enter into a similar 
security. Ne^*ycar Gambhirsing again •sallied out and collected 
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The Idar Faitdly, 
divided^ 
1790. 


Eh^form Tribute 
from neighbouring 
Chiefs, 
1800-1804. 


^ During ShivSing’s roign^io i^aaicl by tho bards to have made grants to his 
followers. Mogdet^as given to Mdnsing Chohdn, Chdndiii to Ch^mpilvat 8hovdi, ' 
Mliau to Champo^t rratdpsin^ Gdnthiol to Jethdvat Uderdmji, Tintoi to Kumpdvat * 
Aii:^ing, ▼adidvi to Kumpd^.St Bddarsing, Merdeon to Jodha Indiosing, and Bhdnpur 
to Uddvat Ldlsing.* P%b M^la, 456# • ^ 

^ Those ore sicea Tapoeav Deducting from them £364 (Ks. 3640) for exchange and 
presents, shirpdv, the tribute payable by Idar in Imperial coin was £2036 
(Rs. 20,360). Vlhien, in i348, Ahmeinagar and Tintoi were transferred to Idar, 
the tribute was raised tf £3034 (Rs. 30, 3&) tho present figure, the incroasc of £998 
(Rs. 9980) being f(Mhe tiansferr^ estates. 

3 Rd» Mdla, 483,484, etatea that, in 1808, Gambhirsing attacked and laid waste Pol, 
driving flic Rdo to ^he tills. (; 
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tribute from the Koli villages of Karcha, Samera^ Debg4mrisi, 
Vangar, Yaudeolj and ICbuski^ tho last a Bajput^pussulssi^nt , He 
subsequently spread bis levies over tbe Bobvar estates of Sirdoi, 
MobLnpur, Banasan^ and Bupdl. , , a*’ 

G 

In 1823, Amir&ing of Bay«*id died lejwing two daughters. Both 
Idar and Ahmednagar laid claim* to his estates. Ii]?l827 by the help 
of Lioutcnaiit-Colonel Ballantyuo, an agreement was framed, by 
which Idar renounced all claim to Mbdiisa aifd received two-thirds of 
Bayad, the remaining third going to Ahmednagar.^ This^aOTeement 
was never carried cnjit. Ojco of the daugkjiors die®, find in 1833 
Amirsing’s widow wrote over the estate to Gambhirsing on 
^condition of his .elfccting the n^arriago of ho^ surviving da&ghter. 
The ijtJmis were not fulfiiled and the (laughter fled t(? Ahmednagar, 
in whose fj^vour a ])rocisQly simflm* document had bdOn^* executed 
by the motl ^’r. The daughter declined matrimony and with the 
help of tlm Alimcx^uagar chief continued to manage her estate. 
Gambhirsiug dfod in the midst of those diiibuss^ons (1833) and the 
matter di'oppcd. * 

A few mon-^lis before his death, Gf^blpi\sing took advantage 
of Mr. Erskine^s being at Idar ‘'to niako ovei* his son to iho care 
of tho British Government. And a fov." •/years lat& (1837) the 
continued misTnanagemout of the idar state lud tho helpless 
condition of thij young princo induced iho Pai>i to apply to the 
British Government to plact the state nnller attachment.'^ To 
this Government agreed and^ shortly after, the Modasa and Bayad 
disputes were rc'-opcned and referred fey tho K^ni to Captain 
Outoni. Meanwhile the dcatli of the Maharaja oS Jodhpiir, aiid 
tha adoption of Takhtsiiig of Ahinednagar, put a stop to any 
further procc('dings, as tlic Idar house claimed as tho head of tho 
family Iho wlioVj^)fihc AliinodnagaT^posscssions. This chl!im> tho 
Maharaja of Jodh]mr attouptc'd to set aside. But i& was finally 
decided by the Government of India ow the 14th A“pril 1848, that 
Ahmoduagar and its dopcmdcncies should revert to the elder or 
Idar branch, and that tho two estates should, as they had before 
1784, form one state under the Baja of Idar. 

Of Gambhirsing^s two sons Umodsing and tfavdnsiug, 4ho first 
died ill his father^s lif<»time. Ghambiursing was •succee<fed by 
Javfinsiug, a prince whoi^e intelligence and loyalty gained for him 
tho honour of a seat in tho Bombay Legislative Council , n,nd tho 
Knighthood of tho Order of the Star of India.^ Sir ^favdnsing’s 


J Aitchison’s 'Treaties (1876), TV. 74,75, XXXII. " * 

- The condition of Idar was well-nigh desperate, bishonesty and mismanacSmeiiv 
had reduced the ** h^venueT from £10,000 to £4500 (Ks. 100.0(K)-45,()iro}. About 
one-half of this had to be set apart to meet the Gdikwdr'Ltribufe and t|^e rest hartUy 
sufficed td pay the interest of a debt of £.30,000.'-' The ^litia, long in arrears, 
clamorous for pay, and the people plundered equally by„ liiQ state and by outlaws 
were leaving in numbers. Sofii. Gov. Sel. XII. 9, 10. 

3 Xu 1861 Javdnsing entered into an agreement bindi:^' hiruSolf to prevent the 
smuggling of salt through his territory. Aitchison's fi-eiities (1876), IV* 78,79, 
XXXlV. i 
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/eign was, in 1868, cut shorfc 1^ his death at the eari^ ag^ of Chapter 
th^ty-^iglit, • He was succeedi^d ’by his sou Keshriamg, the SfeSs. 
preseat' Mah&r&ja of Idar, now in his eighteenth year, jdtmng whose # 
minority theSaffairs* of the state are managed by the B61itical 
Agent> ^ 

• ^ Tho HahAr&jft of Idar^ a first* class chief with full civil and 
criminal^]poWers over all buj British subjects, receives tribute, 

•khichdi, amounting to* a yearJfj sum of about £1914 (Rs. 19,140) 
from somp of tho Mahi Kdntha chidfs, pays the G4ikw4r a 
yearly tribute, £3034 (Rsf -3(13405. He holdsaipatent, 
aanaS^ of adoption a^id is entitled to a salute of fifteen guns. The 
, military force of the state consists bf fourteen field and throe^^her 
guns, iwelve •artillery, 400 cavalry, and 500 infantry aii<^^lice. 

The sUDdi'diliate ehiefs hold their* estates on conditioij^f military 
service, the quota, being three horsemen for ev^ry £^0) (Rs. 100()) 
of revenue. The ^ actual force maintained ^timounts to about 
568 cavalry and tljle safhe number of •infantry. Those troops are 
amdisciplined.* - * * • • 


The following is the gen^logipal tree of the Idar fhmily ; 

• Anandsing . 

•(1731*. 1742). 


Shivsing 

(m2- 1701). 


i 


i * • -I I 

Bhav4nising iSagrdmsing Zdlinising. 

(1791 ; died after (got Aiimeduugar). * 
t^J^ days). I • 

I 'I I 

Ganibhirsing *Karansiiig IL'atdpsing (adopted 

(1791-1833). (died 1835). by the widow of 
I I Zdliiiising). 


Umeefsing Javdnsing 
(diedinbia (1833-1888). 
fath^’s • t 
lifetime). J 

Keshnsing 


_ A Son 

_ (1868; the (1839-1841). 
• ip^^ent Chief). 


Pruthiising 

(1835-1839). 

» ? 

I 


Amirsingf Indrasing 
ilicd 1823). (has issue). 


(died 

p • • J_ 

r 

Daughter 
Fulji Ldl. 


Daughter 
Faji LdL 


Takhtsing 1841 ; 
(in 1843 elected 
Mahdrdja of Jodhpar^ 


DaughtSr. 


JaBvatRing 
(pfesciit Mahdrdja 


ng 

hardja 
of Jodhpur). 


* This d|jte Is iincortaln. Sco Idar Histoiy, p. 406. 


The villaggp belonging fo this stale are of three Jcinds, state, \ Land Tenures. 
khdkq^, nnder-lprd, bhi^ania, and vassal, sarddr patdvat. Tho 
under-loros, hKwmida, are tl^^ early chiefs whp settled in Idar at 

, -• L! • : : 1 

^ In 1874 an aneement concludecf with the state *for tb^ oonstniction of a weir 
in tho river Hdtnnii.t|j anL of a canal through Idar' territory. By this agreement 
civil and criminal jurisdictV n witUIn canal limits was delegated to, and accepted by, 
tho Britlb (lovemment.# Aitchiaon^a Treaties (1870), IV. 85, 87, XXXY. 

- Aitchiaon'a Treaties U876), IV. 6), 

B 236-52 
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• "" ' * • • 
leaW not later than t^e B^hod ^onqiaest (about 1250)a Tlie 
vassals, mrddr poidvats, at present eight in number? Jnoldmg 
villages on service, tenure, came ad feudatoxy chiefs with Maharfirja 
Anau^ dug and Baysing from Jodhpur. In Wmef^a and sarddr 
patnvat villages, . except for sugarcai^ and tobacco, ®wh.eii a 
cash acre rate of from £1 to £1 16s. (Bs. 10-/l?|j4a levied, the 
crop-share, bhdghatdi, or kaltar system prevails, the qjjjltivatol^s 
share, hhdg, varying from a third* to an tvighth according tp the 
custom of the village. In state, khdlmj villages; except Bhil 
settlements in the north and<^ast where the^ crop-shqfp, kdliar,,Bi\d 
plongli-tax systems prevail,’ all the lands l)ay a fixed casl\ acre 
charge, highof/i, of from 2«. to £h45f. (8 aano^ -"Bs. 6 ^ high a) /Phis 
‘systii^- was introduced <* about thirteen years ago J>y !^ah&rdja ^ 
Sir Javar^ingji. As, in most egbses, the measuremeiits ;vcre not 
trystworth^ • ad thp rates badly assessed, on taking charge of the 
state in ]868)^]i regwjar survey and assessment of rates^as in the 
neighbouring British districts, was introdiiced. In rosina and 
Dhuiial in the .north from several po-shaned vilhigos inhabited by 
Bhils, the state levies a house tax of 2i?. &(L (Es. IJ) and a grain tax 
of twenty pouhds.^ The holders of lan^ are of two classes, a large 
.body of tenant proprietors and a small number of tenant 9 «-at-w'ill. . 
Tho tcnp.nt proprietor is adigittod to hi^ve a iflght in ^he land, and 
can be ousted only for failing to pf|y his assessment.^. He has power 
to transfer his diolding, and, in surveyed villages, can sell hia 
occupancy right, the buyer becoming respons^ible fo^ the myment of 
the assessment. Tenaiits-at-will chiefly Kolis, Bhils, andrUparvddids, 
are more or less unsettled, taking up and leaving land at their 
pleasure. Pield tools, and, except*'in surveyed, villages, la^d, are 

not' liable to be sold for private debts. 

#1 

The land revciiu^^ collection is superviised by three mdmlatddrs and 
two mahdlkaris. K^cry village is in charge of art accountant anH h6 
with the village headman, pafel, collects the revciiuo and send? it 
to the Darbar through tho mdmlafddr. When the revenue is paid 
iu kiipJ, tho grain is sold in tho village and after the.sale has been 
confiviiied, its money value is remitted like revenue paid in cash. 

Fonnerly civil cases were heard and decided atjbhe ]Dlarbar through 
the medium of arbitrator^, a fee of one-fourth heing» recoverSd on all 
amounts given in the plamtiff^s favour. Under t!!^ late Mlithfirdja 
a court was established* ^t Idar. But this did not answer and in 
' its stead four judges, rnunsifs, with unlimited origmisl .no^rs 
were established in different palfts of the state, an appi^ lying from 
iheir decisions to the state court at Idar. Iitstead of the twenty-five 
• per cent' levy, a system of stamp fees was introduped j When the 
Slate came under direct management, with a view to eoqnoifij^ ...the 
mnmifo* courts werp hlosed and in their stead tkaoadd/rs )vere ^ven 
civil powers in suits up to £5 (Bs. 50]^ and ^ahwatdar^ in suits jip 


‘ T^iia grain tax is a pnnishment for disobedieSt conduct. In 1876 they refused 
to let their houses be counted and were so disobedient th^^tthe AsnstaatrPolitical 
Agent bad to visit their villages and levy this ce^s from tbeiijl ^ 
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to £2p(B8^. 200) in value. All (^ther suits were heard at Idw throogh 
th^ n^diiun %£* arbitrators. Siued 187 r a vmnsifB court with 
jurisflictioii up to £500 (Bs. 5000) has been opehbd in Idar^ and in 
the distri^s subject te an appeal to the Assistant Political Ag^t, the 
fiMAidatliW has oeen ve8t6\^ with powers in cases up to £25 (Bs. 260) 
^^d.the mah&lkd^m^ to £20 (Bs. 200). These courts are conducted 
ift acooi^nce with the provisiious of the British Civil Code and 
StaippAc^s,' • •• 

In criminal matters the Mah^r&ja has powers of life and death. . 

’ During the niloority o^t|Le present chief the powers of a third class 
magistrate have Been given to one of thS cadets of the Mahardja’s 
house •and to five of the vassat chiefs, mrddr patd vats. 
attachment clerk, japiiddr, at Tintoi, aifd the minister, Jj0mddrj 
at Pdl* aro •also entrusted with tpetty ^ magistorinl m^ers. The 
tllreo newly appointed mdmlatddrs invested with^cond class, 
and the 4wo mahdlkariA and tour joint officers with third class 
magisterial power^. 'the Assistant Bolitical Agent has first class 
OciginaJ powers And ap|)ollato •jurisdiction in cases decided by 
the second and third class magistrates. During tlie* miriority of the 
MahAr^a, the court of thu Political Agent is the {Sessions Court. 
In the"condjjict of t^eso courts the British Pbnal and Procedure 
Codes ajre adopted as® gtydes. On •the frontier crimes, however 
heinous, are settled tl^rough tha medium of Bhil caste committees. 
Crimes committed •bv Mahi kantha*Bhils in Meywfir or Sirohi, or. 
by outside BhiiS in the Mahi Kdntha are hoard and disposed of at 
the Intemaftional or Border Panchdyai^s. 

Th^ ordinary vilh^o police* system is in , forc^ throughout the 
state. The headman is in Kanbi and Bajpiilf villages stalled mmlch i^ 
and in Bhil villages, ydmeii. 4Iis oflice is hereditary and ho is 
gonei^lly paid iu land. Tljf) village watchimip^ ^hau^ldt, enjoying 
rent-free land, is respoTisil)le for all thefts committed within his 
viHage limits.* Tho regWur police of the state, 418 strong, is 
distri buted over forty -four posts, flidndft. Each of tlie d ifferent under- 

lords and petty chiefs is responsible for tho police of his own instate. 

• 

The I(Jar jail had in 1877 a daily average of 145 prisoners. A 
small gjirden in frent is watered by prisoners working within jail . 
limitsi^who anii Also employee^ in carpet nutking, grain gTinding, lyid' 
weaving country tape or coai*so, doH, cloth^; others work outside of . 
thp jail :r0pliiring roads and deepening p(wids. ' , 

Besides^au estimated total rovtoue of £21,1,78 (Rs. 2,11,780) 
enjoyed by the under- lords and vassals, the state revenue for 
1877 waaeeypii^d at £26,824 (Rs. 2,68,240), to wLich^lancl revenue- 
coiiti^butjd, £17^154 ^ils. 1,71,540) and miscellaneous items, ' 
including trsEasitt dues £^57 (Rs. 34,570)' and# !i trade, 
cpss, £154p (Rs. 15,430), contributed £9669 (Its. 96,690). When 
in 1869 it.came djreA management there was a state debt 
of £14,864 (Rs. 1,I8,64(M . f hough the •ordipary expenditure is 
£21,000, b* 0 tv/a.Ai lff67 anil877 several largo items raised the debt to 
£33,3i[^ (Bfi* 8,33,)'20). Since 1877 this amount has been reduced 
by £2150 (Rs. 21,?iiy0). Th<j state has no treasury. ' It« banker. 


Ohai^Xnt 

,8tatei. 

* Idas. 
JuBtice, 


Poll 06, 


Jail. 


Revcuiie. 
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Chapter XIIL pmddr, makes all monw payments his^sbop, on the aiithority^of 
States. ^tate orders. On all advance!^ the banker charts interest lui; per 
Ida t • three per cent on all surplus funds in his keeping. 

A regular account of all these payments and recmpts^'ls kept at the 
Darb4r. ^ ^ . • 

inBtructioii. In 1877-78, there were twenty®two schools witH amhonthly avera^ 
attendance of thirty-seven pupils in each school. Of ,thes<»> nineteen 
were for boys, and two at Idar and Ahmcfdnagar ior girls. The 
monthly average attendance(.^t the girls^ schools was fift^n at Idar 
and seventeen at -4^®driagar. These^ .schools hnder the 
supervision of the deputy'* educational inspector' for Pflanpwr and 
Mahi K&ntha, and are maintained from a local fund €^bs of 
one' b*. '^eenth levied on dll state, khdlm, lands. The* state has a " 
book dep&^^and a reading room ta which all newspapers recefved by 
the Darbar sent# ^ 

Health. There ds a dispeii§ary at Tdar in charge of a^ pensiondfl hospital 

assistant. The ‘total of per^ns treated in^l87S-78 was 1490, and 
the daily average attendance twefity-six.*" During the same ye?.**, 
under the supervision of* the deputy sanitary commissioner for 
eastern Gujarat, the work of vaceinaticfti was carried on by two 
vaccinators at a cost to the state of £g4 (rRs. 640^. The total 
< number of operations during the year was 4i88, of yvhich 4137 or 98 
per cent were successful. . * , ^ 


pou Pol, comprising sixty, villages on the north-east^ontier of the 

Mahi Kantha, marches with IVleywar in Rajputana. The*' country is 
throughout hilly and wild. It has an arda of abof.it 27,000 acres 
(55,000 bighds) under tillage; a population .<)f.,abcftit SOOOoSouls, 
and ‘'a yearly revenue of about £2000 (Rs. 20,000). The chief 
agricultural products are wheat, gratm, and maize. ^ 

Jaychand, tlie last llathod Rajput sovereign of jfanouj, left (1193)"^ 
two sons Shivji and Sonangji. The frst founded the present 
family of Manvfir, and the second in 1257 established himself at Idar. 
For twpnty-six generations the chiefs of this lino bore the title of 
Raos of Idar, The last prince Jagannath was expelled by the 
Muhammadans in 1656, and retired to the hills, ilis son SPuhja 
' is said to have re-taken Idar in 1658, and held 'it for six months. 
Liar again passed out of tliv hands of the family, but Vas a fitecorid 
tiiiie taken by Rao Gopiuath. At the end of ^ five years, he 
was driven out, and since ttien the Rfios have never reebVared the 
place. Gopillatll^s grai:dsou giwned Pol by^putting to'^deat'^ the 
chiefs of the place,' Parihdr Rajputs,^ SincOohe made it his head- 
quarters seventeen generations have passed. Hamirsingji the 
•present chief, about thirty-two years of age, j*anks first of the second 
class Mahi Kantlia chiefs, and manages his owi^ a^paira living atf^ ‘ 
Ghorddar, as l^ol has been found too unhealthy. Tte Raos Pol pav 
no tribute. The family holds no deed allowing ^ifloptiou ; m matter 
of succession it follows the rule of priiSiogenitui^o. 


* This is tbo Pol account ; that given in the R4s j^ala (p, 34r>)*Is siifnewhat di&rent. 
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in wealth to War, on the^ north-west frontier Otop^XUlf. 
the Kantlhij comprises soventy-Vight Vllages, and marchos States# 
with l*alanpur and Sirohi. The country ia very hilly and wild, Its ^ . 
head quarters ase the 4;own of Ddnta, in 24® 12' ;iorth latitu^^ and ^ ^ 

72° 50' ejfet longitudo, aboqt thirty-eight miles east of Deesa and 
one hundred and*^rty north of«Baroda. Its total area is not 
ki^bwn. tma under tillage U returned at 15,000 acres (30,000 
bighd$), the 18/2 po^uhitiou at*^hout 12^000 souls, and the yearly 
revenue at about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). ^ 

The folloVinlf bardic, history of th#^ Dant^ fainily is compiled History, 
from the B4s Mala.^ * ifavpalji Parmar/ fortieth in desccut from 
VikranP (56 b.o.), went on a pilgrinAgo to Dwdrka and thenco^to^ 

Cutch. He •hack a vow never to eat oTr .drink without JWWng^ 
first wdhahipped A^^^hika Mdta. gShe, pleased with hi^devotion, 
promised him any boon he might wigh. Ho chose tt*gp»throno of 
Nagar Tatta and Sind, and founded three rojhil sfats, at Nagar 
Tatta, Bamanuva, a^d Rela (809). DAmoji, twelfth in descent from 
Re^dlji, having net sou, pfayod te the Mdta, and she from tho blood 
of ner own finger raised up a prince, and ordered him to be called 
Jas.Rdj. At this time Kagtcr Tatta was invaded, and* after a nino 
yeM stfuggl^ takon^ hv the Muhammadans, and Damoji slain. 

Jas Rd] continuing tho Contest was at first successful. Afterwards 
the Muhammadans, returning in strength, so polluted the land that 
tho goddess told 3aifRaj that she wished to retire* to Arasur. The 
Rdja declaring hfl woulS follow lier, was in reward promised a throne 
in that country. Reaching Ardsur aboi^ the middle of the eleventh 
century, the goddess gave him hfr tiger, and telling him to mount 
it, promised, thSt whatever territory he rodq ig^und, should be his. 

The Rdja mounted the tigor and made tho circuit of sefen hun<fred 
and sii^jy villages. On tlie north no included tho country up to the 
Bhdi^a^s well in thof lands of Sirohi ; on the nortfi^edst up to Kotdra ; 
on ^he east as far as Derol ; on the south-east as far as Oadvada ; on 
tho south as far as KheAlu; and on the north-west as far as 
Hathidura. With treasure found in the Bandhdro hill, now called 
Gabbar, he raised an army, jyid, returning to Nagar Tatta, drofe out 
tho Miihammadans and remained in that country till his death. 

Meanwhile his %on Kedarsing or Koshrising stayed at 
Gabbargad wiSi*tho Mdta. fin 1069, sihying Tarsangia Bhil of 
Tarsanghmo, he fixed his capital there. His sou, named Jaspal or 
Kii]pdl, performing a great sacrifice at Kora village, failed, 

and tbi omtSating Brdlynan was so mortified.that, cursing JaspdPa 
race, he threw himself ijito the firo. * 

After several generations*Tarsanghmo was taken bj Ala-ud-din . 
Khilj|^(1295-13l5), but# was soon recovered by Rana Jagatpil. 

^x£h in ^escehi; from Jagatpal was Kdnar • Dev/ •whose brother 
Amboji seized the lands of l^tara. Kanar Dev had two B6nis, one 
of ^hom oHhe Jhdlft,^amily*of Halvad, built the eastern *door of 
Khorfilu and a woll uJt pond still known as S tho ^dli^s^ well. The 


• ^ Ras 326, 3W, 493, 47a 
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s\rond wife Ratan Kunvari of the Sisodia &mily of Ude^jur fonnded 
Rohilpur Pattan, now called Bora. Kinar Dev/retifrning {pone the 
marriage of a third wife, was treacherously attacked by his brother, 
and ^n the scufBie both were killed. R4oiBhdix.^£ Idar (1445), 
hearing of the deijth of the two brother^ collected a force'and took 
Tarsailghmo, and leaving a garrison there, seize^^i\j!4ru Ri^^t whom 
Kanar Dev had left , in charge, and carrying him to jgiprisoised 
him. Insulted by the Rap in his c;^ptivity,,^e swor^that, if he ever 
got free, he would pull dow^j the Idar palace and throw it into the 
Rora Ilarnai river. After a ^e he was released a^cjtweiitto Ilalvad 
where the two princesVerc.^' Taking them Sloag with him, he mgirched 
to AhrnedabaJ and had an interview with Sult4n Mnh,aincflip,d IL . 
*(J^i^;jl451) who, on condition that the brothers payl^hini £10,000' 
(Rs. lib^jQpO) sent an army agaiijist Tdar.^ On the appi'o^clu of the 
army Eao4|ihan Idai was taken, and the palace pdled down 
( 1*445). Thons Iaru^*Ravat proihised a gold mohar to every ^soldier who 
w^ould take a intone of the ^palace and tl^owoit into tne Harnai. 
Many did so, apd Maru’s threat that he would carft> the palace into the 
river was carried out. From Idar tlio aimy marched to Tarsanghmo, 
and taking the place inado it over^to cthe young chief. The 
leader of the army demanding their pay, Maru fled to the- Sudfena 
hilLs, but afterwards paid t^ie troops by • jnSrtgagin^ theKhoralu 
district. ^ 

In the time oi Askaranji Rana, 6no of Akbat^^s princes haying 
given offence, fled and \Ya'S she'iterod by AskaAinji. Ho built a fortress 
upon the hill called Kalvan, ie.bout three miles north of Tarsanghmo. 
After some time the prince left for the wbst, where he was seized 
and sent to Delhi by R^ Rharmal of Cutch Jfcbr which serwco he 
got^ the Mowi district. In reward for his loyalty to the prince 
Askaranji Rana was given by the iimporor a dress of honour and 
the title of Maha' lV?uui.^ Askaranji left three 's(^s, V^gh, Jaymal, 
and Pratapsing. Rana Vagh, hearing of the beauty of two of the 
idar Ranis who had come to worship St Khodbrahma visited ^he 
temple under the guise of a Brahman. Enraged at this insult, the 
Rao of Idar offered Vegarno Jamadar, a Brihman epnvertr to 
Tshim, the village of Vadali if he** would seize" R^na ^Y&gh. 
Establishing close friendship with the Rana, Vegarno one clay a^ed 


During his captivity the Rao used to ridicule Mdm. One 4ay Mira said, ‘ Bip, 
you have seized thecDinta states Vjecause its chiefs are infants, but ao fUftf^ipposeijihat 
there is no (»ne to help them. Even a tiger when he is caged can do nothing^ but if 
you let me out, I iviir,'jause*il's t)alaccdf yours to be dUg up and thrown into the 
Jlora Ilarnai river.’ The Riio* enraged cried to the guard, ‘Turn the dog out,* but 
his R/uii who knew of Mini’s exploits caused bisn to be detained.' Anotiier day, 
when the Rdni evas not present, the Rio set him free. Ris Mih^ 39^. 

^ Mciru is said to have taken the two princes, one each hip, and wRh 
of lighted coals on hip head,* to have 2 one to mak| his complaii^t ti^the Slultin. " When'' 
the Sultin saw him, he saitd, * The cmildren will be burnt, put down.’ * Then, 
sir, the children cried out with a loud voice, ^vr}^n we luve gOt dowii^ where sljull 
we stand ? The Idar Rio has seized our ground, and this V ' the kiny/sgrot^d’; if we 
get down upon it, we shall make an enemy^of him.* Tn ^kingtmd them to take 
courage and caused them to be set down. s * . ^ , , , •• 

3 This tale seems to refer to Muzaffar III., the lust of the Ahmedabad kings, who 
cHcaping from Delhi about 1583 remained in rebellion till h^s c^ture andijieath in 
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liiA to flrink C(|)inni at the Lank •ford on the S4barmati. The ohief 
onl^two horsemen and va^seizeuj carried to Vadtii and 
throw# into prison. Vegamo wrote to tho Rdo, tolling him of his 
Bjiccess and Mkktg him to confine Jaymal, the/ B&na's brOthe^K but 
Jaymal hfiaring^ 'the plot^ escaped, and assembling a force took 
possessioB of iJpJni^nghmo, and beat off an attack ma^ by 
Kaii4^m)|][f , A|ter a short time iho Idar army again came against 
'iVirsanghmo; but, defeated in a blcody battle, was forced to retreat.^ 
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A third atteii^t waM more succesafvl, and the R&na with hie 
family fled* toiD^utaj •where being ^pllowed by their enemies 
they t©ok sheltoi' in the* temple of tlio M^la. Kalianmal loft posts 
at evei^y village, and Rana Jayinal, by degrees losing all his men gjid ^ 
holies, at last died. Though his son JetmaP succeeded in rogjikV Jnng’ 
several ^iUa^s, Tg.rsanglimo lay desolate and liis Lead-qij^’ters were 
removed to Dauta (1511), called aftqr Ddiitorio Vir ;^‘Wbse shrine 
lies three miles to the west on the road to NaviMs. Jetmal 
was succeeded by Ms hcm Jaysiiig. BVt he failing to pleaao some 
of^he leading mofl, they Recalled his brother Puujti, who was in 
hiding in Sirohi, and made hiiri chief, Jaywsing retiring to tho 
villages of Gangva and Maiihari. ,Ran‘a Punja was a sftccessful ruler, 
establishing s^oral elj/ims over the neighhonring lands. Ho left 
three sons, Maijsiug wlfo'snccoocled Wm, Ainarsing who received 
the village of Suilasna, and Dhengoji who was given Gtjuucheru, 

M4nsing after rultnij for four or years died,* leaving two sons • 
Gajsing who sncceo^led him, ;ind Jasvoji •who at first given the 
village of Rfihpur, got Sne^dsna on the d|?a<h of his cousins Hatbioji ^ 
and Jagtojiy anfl. afte wards obtained Vasai and Jaspur-Cliclanu 
in Daflta. Gajsing )vas succeeded by his elder son^ Pruthu^ng 
(1687),® whilo Viramdev tho youi^gcr obtained the village of Nagel. 
During the time of Rana Pru^husing the army of J3amdji Gaikwar 
came to Ddnta, and did not withdraw till tho ftauas had agreed to 
pax tribute, ifaidar Kuli Khdu, Viceroy of Gujarat (1721-22) also 
advanced on t)dnta, bu^ was defeated. About this time the 
Palanpar chief, placing it in charge of some Bhais, ceased tp pay 
a claim of the Rdnds on the Pdlanpur village of Ghoiidlya, 
Disregarding the Blidts the Raiia plundered the village and seven 
of their^ number committed suicide. This, it was said, was tho 
reason ewhy alUtlfb Rana's sevp n sons died before him.® • 


ft is said Uuit the RJlo was turning back wheif ho saw* a tf anbi woman going ^ 
along \»4th nenhnsband’s dinner. Tho Rdo asked what slie hail, and on being told it 
was rice pottage he took it aSd began to eat, but as it was hot his fingers were burnt. 
The woman said, * Why, you are as bad as Kaliduniah ’ Tho iiio asked how that was. 

She said, * The RAo inst^ of taking the outlying villages, tni*8 to take Tsursangbnio , 
itself, a thing whiclehe cannot do in ten years. So you, instead of ^eginninn round . 
thej>^«|i8, mgst needs thrust y(^r fingers into the middle and get them oumt.^ 
^‘^'lOnthe numaidtpi pf RAna Gajung at Dantais the«folluwltl^ inscription ; In 
the year 1743 (a.d. >687) on Margdiirsh sud 9th, Snmiky, three mtis burned; 
l^ir names, Vahuii Shri ft , Anand Kunvar ; Vahuji Shri VAghsli RupAli, 

Anand Knnvar iWahupSUi Bhati^ni Jesalmeri, Anop Knnvar ; these threo beewne 
satis. In commemoration f )f them this aUuUri of RAnaShrf ^ajsingji was caused to 
be made. InAhe 17 *8 (a.d. 1692) on Mdgh vad 7th, on Friday the chhodri was 
caused to be made. • 

^ Thef| is an open funeral pavilion at Ddnta which contains three pdlids. The 
centre one below th^ usull sun and jfLoosx bears the figure of a horseman ; the two 
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^aranji liis nephew jvho fiUcecod?d him, quatrelliug w^th Meghraj, 
one of his chief men, was attacked and forced to fly ^eforcrfhftj joint 
strength of IMeghraj and the Thakor of Sudaana. Two year# later, 
by hclj) of the Diwan of Pah^npiir, Karanji# Was rein*stated. 
Karanji was succeeded by his soik Eatansing and he, after 
ruling for five years, by his <• brother AbJiay^Sigig* Finding his 
chief men and \assals troublesome, Abhayasing proruisc^d, a foift’th 
share of the Danta revenues to a Maratha ntiiried ArjunrAv Chopar^). 
He, with a hundred Graikwar horse, after about two years began to 
build a small fort, at D^ita. At last, his conduct* became so 
oppressive, that, with the 'help of the pebple, Mansing, the Rana^s 
eldest son, drove him out. Hhorily after, Rana Abhayasiag died 
' (l'5'hc)- and was succetJded by his son Mansiug, who acted vdth 
vigour and increased the power^of the state. Dying in 1800 ho 
wjis succe(<5iol by his brofher^ Jagiitsing, who was also a vigorbus 
ruler, chastisSlg l#hil cattle Waters, and spreading h^ demands 
over several villages. Al&rwards lie f^ell »into trouble witi 
Vakhtoji Jitoji^ono of his vassals, f)ut by 'the help of the Diwan of 
Palaupur the dispute was quietly settled. 


In a sccontT dispute between the Rana' and one of his vassals, the 
Edna agreed, on condition that the Diwan of Paknpiir helfied him 
to keep order, to make over to him nearly one-half share of the 
Danta tenitory.^ This agreement ^ continued till 1848 when, on 
condition of a yearly payment of £5b iKs. 500), it was cancelled.^ 
As Jagatsing had no ^on he proppsed to adopt h son of Narsing 
his brother. But Narsing rbfusetl, saying that he wbuld not do 
obeisance at his own .sbii^s foot. » After this zlagurtsing suspected 
thafi Narsing had designs on his life and fied«. from his capital. Ho 
was persuaded to come back, but soon after, in 1828, died of fever. 
Narsing, who succeodod him, rul^d till 1847 when was 
succeeded by his sob Jhalamsing, and he in 1£60 by Harisitigji, 
and he in December 1870 by the present chief »Tasvatsingji. 

The Edna of Ddnta, ranking in the second class, enjoys special 
influence from having in his territory the famous shrine of Amba 
Bliavani, where in August, Septombei, October, and November, 
pilgrims of all ranks meet, their costly ofTerings coming in the end 
into the Edna's exchequer. Ho is a tributary chief, paying the 
Gdikwdr, as ghdsda/iia, a yearly sura of (t237 2^. 2id.^Bs. 28711^1-11) ; 
the Maharaja of Idar, £5) 7s, 10|ci. (Rs. 513-15-3) Us khichdi ; and 
the Diwan of Ps’lanpur £50 (Rs. 500). The femily hol4^,iio dge'd 
allowing adoption; in matters of succession it follows Uhe rtile of 
primogeniture. ,, 


Bide stones* hav^ figures of satis sculptured upon them. * £hri Karanji,’ as 
an insenption records. *made the MaM of Kdnax.8hri Ftdth^ingji/ A ^gth er 
iuscnptiou runs ; *^V.iiso t© Shri Ganosh !’ When RAnaShg Prpfchusinffli depariSti* 
to »Shri Vaikunth. two burned; their xf^es are Vaknji Shri Devri, Phul 
Kunvar, and Vabuji Shri Vdgheh Peth&puri, SanU^Kunvaa in Samvat 1799 (a.d. 1743) 
on Shrdmn sud 2nd on Wednesday. \ ' * 

^ A ^^th^share was Written over to Bilanpur of^uhioh HAiita praotioally 
became a feudatory. Aftchison’s Treaties, IV. 59. ^ 

^ Aitchison’s IVeaties. IV. 43. The bards' accouata wrongly state that the land was 
made over to the British. (Kas M&la, 474). Tlie explanation probabl^is that 
Paianpur was then to a great extent under British managemelt, e 
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• Malpur, iii*the district of STani Marw£p in the south-east of 
Ma^r Kaflthaj ^comprises sevonty-seven Tillages, many of thom 
alienated, and inarches with Lunavada and Ahme^bad. Hilly and 
wild. its exact extent is not. known; its area under tillage is 
estimated at abb^jt 41,000 acres (81,695 highds); its ptmuMtion at 
about 1^»,000 soula^i^nd its J^early njvenuo at about$l200 (Rs. 12,000). 

* The Mfilpur Rivals, ranking 6rst of the third class of Mahi Kifintha 
•chiefs, arc Rdthod Rajputs, stK offshoot from the family of tho 
RAos of Idar. Virajmal, a younger# son of Kirdtsingji seventh 
Rao of Idir, pre vided with a grant of kind, and in 1344 his 
grandson Kbanailji oSta^lishod himsotf %.t Mdn and his gmndson 
RandBirsingji movc^ from Mdn Modasa. It was not fill 1466 
rhat Raval* Vaghaingji, tho great grandson of Bandhimi.f5|i of 
li odasfci, <Lnd eighth in descent fjom Virajmal, sotllojyil# Mdlpnr. 
jflit that time Malpur was ruled by a Bliit chief •nam^V‘#laIo Kapt. 

A Br^ihumn of Mdlpur had a boautilul daught^ wflom Malo Kant 

to marry® Arfter trying e\»ry means in his power to 
djissuado Malo K&t the* Br<4hiuan fled to Moddsaand begged tho 
fissistanoo of the ruling chief Vaghsingji, who shortly after attacked 
and conquered Malpurf wlrre hi^ descendants have •since ruled as 
Rdvals! In ^ 1780 during the reign of ludrasingji, Fatohsing 
Gaikwar attacl^d and •eijibured Malpur and took away its gates, 
and since then* the Ravals of. Malpur have paid tho Gaikwar a 
yearly tribute, * ghhi^ana. * In 1790 Jalamaing of Modasa^ 
attacked Malpifl* and fiilled the ruliuff Rav^l whoso name was also 
Jalarnsing.* Nor was liis son Tnkhtsiiig allowed to succeed till ho 
had given up ewie-lialf of tho Modasa tribute, chofh, and consented 
to commute the oUioj' half for a money payment under Iho head 
of girds. In 1816, during tho reign of Kdval Taklitsing,® tho 
Mah^riija of Idar stayed at Mulpur, aud since then tho Ravals have 
paid Idar a tribute, khirluli. Tho present •IfaVal Shivsingji is 
about thirty-ejght years old. llo reckons twenty-two generations 
from Kirataingji, tho^evonth Rao of Idar. His st*at is at 
Malpur tho principal to^vii of Iho state. IIo is a tributary chief 
paying tho Gaikwar as glidsddna a yotarly sum of £2^ 6\(i, 
(Ra.^80.4.1); tho Mahuraja of Idar, €39 ll.-?. h\d. (113.395-11.8) 
as hhieffdi ; and tjio British Govermmmt £43 5Jf/. (Rs. 430-3-5) as 
saldir^b, Thq family nolds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of 
succession it fijlows tho rulif of primogeniture. 

9 

* •Ma"]}8A, twelve villages in tho Sabar Hanthadist*ict, is surrounded^ 
by GfJiikwJr territory. , Its area under tillagu is osliinated at 11,000 
acres (22,000 highds) population at about 12,\)00 souls; aud its 
yearly revenue at about £8900 (Rs. 39,000). 

TBe chief of Mansa, ranking in tho third qlass, k descended from 
tho Chavda flynasty of 1\.nhilvada Pfitan *(740-942). At what 
time he gained his* prcsciit possessions is not known. TJho ruling 
Thakor, Rdjsingji, JOout twentiy-nme years of ago, himself manages 
his estatck ijig sent is at M4nsa tho chief to^ of tho state. He * 
is a tfibntar^ chief, paying tho Gdikwfir as ghUdma a yearly sum 
of Xn7^ 11,734). The family holds no deeu allowing 
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Chapter XIII. ‘ aa^ptioa , in matters of succossioa it follows the* rule of primo- *’' 
States. geniture. • . • ' ’ « ‘ o 

MouANPite. Mohanpur, fifty-oiglit villages, in the Rehvar district, lias an 
ostima^ted area of 22,400 acres (44,800 highda) pnder tillage; a 
populaCion of 14,000 souls ; and a yearly^ ^evonu(^^^ oi alK)tft £2700 
(Ks. 27,000). ' « 

The Thakor of Mohanpur, taking rank in tho third o^'^ss, is“a 
Rehvar^ Rajput of the Indra race, and is desfsonded from tho Raos of 
Chandravati, near mount Ahn. Ilis ancestor Jaspfil emigrated from 
Chandra vati to Hado^in the*Mahi Kantha in 1227, -tod* thence in 
the thirteenth generatioif I’hakor Pruthurdj moved to Ghodvdda, 
hf^ying received a grant of thaft and the neighbouring dfitricts, 
‘which m course of time V^rero divided among the different Jbranclios 
of tho Tlio present Thakor, Umcd8ing,^abou‘!5 twi^ty-six 

y^ars of af^v^^imself manages^his estate. His seat is at Mohanpur, 
the chief towi^ in tlic state. Ho is a tributary chief, yjaying tho 
(Taikwar,asgf/id^dd?ia, a yearly sura of £474 45d. (Rs. 4749-11-2) ; 

the Maharaja of Idar, £22 1 2|:d. (Rs.*2249-9£C) as Ichichdi ; md 

« the British Government, 15.-?. (Rs. 7J) as salami, Tho family holds 

no deed allowflag adoption ; in matters ^ succession it follows tjio 
rule of primogeniture. ^ 

(iHouA'ai^ • Ghoda'sar, on the south Tronticr of the Malii K£ntha,with in all 
fifteen villages, marches with the British district of Kaira. It has 
an area of 22,500 acres (15,000 /uy/id.v) under tillage ; a population of 
8273 souls; and a yearly revenue of aJ)out £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 

Tho Thakors of Ghodasar, winking in tha fourth class, are said to 
have been originally Rajputs, who b^ marrying Koli ^omen became 
knoiyii as Dabhi Kolisr They are said to havo'coinc to Gujarat from 
Bimdclkhand. One of them, nan od Vojalji, was taken into the 
service of one of ,t bo Jat or Hindu Raj/s of Anhilvada Patau :iud 
received tho district of Dongarva in frvfiut, jag hi The family was 
reduced by Sultan Ahmad I. (1 11 1 - 1443"^ but on submission, Myaji, 
ail ancestor of the present chief, was sent to the neighbourhood of 
tho prpsent seat, and having defeated a tribe of rebel Rajputs, was 
allowed to enjoy their estates of 125 villages, Iiis hfead-quarters 
being Barkunda. For this act of violence tho family acq.'ircd tho 
cognomen of ' hJidnl \ Since then, oveept for sohie property* cesses, 
girds haks, tho family hasHost nearly rll their village^. GhfJ^asar, 
the principal place, is tho^scat of tho Thakor. The' present I'hakor 
Surajmal, about ^Svonty-niim years of ago, himself manages the a^aTO 


' Of the origin of the Rehvar Patdmta the following account is given. The Rehvar 
Rajputs are ParKidrs and came originally from Ujain. They have^inCo changed tlioir 
place of abode successively to F^kar, the Abu mountaihi, and lastly to Td^ingcr^ froiu^ 
all of which places, they isoom to have been ^xpclled. Theyutbok possession of 
Tdringa in Sam vat 1282 (lk26 a . d .). Their deeds, pa4d8, are derived from the former 
Rdos of Idar, and their dependence on the present Hdja is Kmi^ed to thef* payment 
kUchlu Tho name Rehvar is said to be derived from thcL-following circumstance ; 
one of their great ancestojs at Abu being on his way to^tvke charge of his bride, 
stopped to pay his devotions at a temple of the Devi. As' his figure fatherdn-law 
intended to kill him, the goddess from comnassion, b reported to have said reh i.e. 
bridegroom, go no further. Ue remaiuea and those who went were all murdered. 
Bom. UoY, Sd. XII. 120. 
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of*hia state. ilcT^s a tributary chief paying the Gdikwdr as ghdsddna 
a yearly sufu f 350 2#. (Rs. 360l),iand the British Government 

Id. (Rs. 488-0-8) diS jnrndbandi. The family holds no deed 
allowifig adopti^ ; iq matters pf succession it follows the rule of 
primogeniture ^ 

A'mliya'ra, ^iftho Mdjam rives in the Vatrak Kantha, with in 
al> thirt^three villages, has an '’oa of 17,958 acres (35,916 bighds) 
qnder tiUago; a population of 10/»G1 souls; and a yoai*ly revenue of 
about £2900 (Rs. 29,000). ^ 

The Thfikorh of Ainlijdra, rankingi as foip'fch class chiefs, are 
Hindus. Khant Koli.^ hy caste. They clkiin descent from Ohohiin 
Rajputs of Sdmbhar or Ajmir, and are said to havo received the 
grant of Anilij^ra in the reign of the EmyJbror Aurangzob f 1608 - ’ 
1707), •They are^ famous for thc^ obstinate ri'si^tauco ^iljy havo 
more than once made to the Gaikwar^^ troops. Tho pj^cJent chief, 
'J^hakor Jdiamsing, about twenty-one yoars of aje, Mfcs his seat at 
AriiliySra, the chief* town of the sta^. He is a tributary chief, 
paying the Qaikwara ycartysuni gf £31 12.v. (Rs.316^ as ghdMna. 
The family holds no deed allowing adoption; in matters of succession 
it follows the rule of primogeniture, • 

Puna' dra, •eleven |Vi]lgges on the Vatrak river in the Vatrak 
Kantha district, l^s an area f)f 8325 'acres (16,660 bighds) under 
tillage ; a population of 3814 ^ouls ; apd a yearly revenue of about 
£1200 (Rs. 12,000). • ^ 

The of Punadrn, ranking in tho fourth class, are 

Miikvaua^ Kolis^^convcrtcd to Islam by jSahmud Begada (1459-1513). 
They ejaim descent from the Jhala Rajputs of Halvad in Kathidwar. 
Their ancestor, Harisftig of tho Mundra hoifcc, in 1^83 entered 
tho seiwico of fciultau Mahmud Ifegada and becamo a Musahnan. 
Por .tills and his services Harising received p.#grant of Mandva 
and its dependoii! villages, which he helped to wrest from 
Saifiatsing, a Rdjput chiejif the Be via tril)o, and from him have 
.sprung tho petty statosrdfrunadra, Khadal, Dabha, and Barnas in 
tho Mahi Kantha, Mandva itself being under tJic Gaikwar. Thcj^Mias 
of Punadra follow a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu religion, giving 
their dkughtors in marriage to MuLammadtans of rank and marrying 
the daughtei*s of^Kbli chiefs. They bury their dead. Abhaysing 
tho preU'ent Mifl, a minor about sixteen yeaVs of ago, has his 8('at at 
Punadra, and is* receiving his education at tho Sadra I’alnkdari 
school. state is managed by his mother Bai 4)aryabai under ^ 
tho control 8f the Political Agent. He is a tiributary chief, paying 
the Gaikwar a yearly sum of £37 10.-?. (Rs. 375) as \jh\s(Una, I’he 
family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it 
folio wi^the^rulo of primogeniture, * 

EhOrddfli tw81vd villages •on the river Vatrak* in tho Vatrak 
Kantha disirict, ha^ an arqpi of 3250 acres (6500 highU\ under 

^ - ■-* . — , 

’ The ittgxLQ Makvdna ia said to be formed from the word# vna molhor, ka inferior, 
au I vnna caSte ; bee Aiise 'their forefathers intermarried with Koli women. 
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tiljago ; a population of 2841 souls#; and a yearly^evonue of ahmt^ 
£1650 (Rs. 16,500). * • 

Thp of KhadAl, ranking in tho fourth class, arc corfrerted 
Makv(|nas of the same family as the l’an4dra Mias^ and liko^ them 
follow a mixed Muhammadan and Hindu^religion/’the pre^nt chief, 
Sardarsing, about forty-ono years of age, l^splf manages the 
affairs of liis state. He is a tributary chief, paying the ^likwai* a 
yearly sura of £175 2s. (P.s. 1751) as ff/uifijdna, and £25 (Rs. 250) 
as jamdbandi. The family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in 
matters of succession it follcsvs the rule of grimogenj^ure*. 

Petha'pur, consisting of tho town of ^PekMpur and two village's 
fi 4 \tho Sabarinati river in tho fiabar Kdntha district, has %n area 
of 275^ acres (5500 hujhds) under tillage; a popui^iomof about 
7000 ; and a yearly yevenuu of about £1500,(R8. 45,006). 

' Tho Th?ik^s, rifiikiug in tie fourth class, are V^ghela Rajputs 
descended from alii'anch oLthe Vaghela sovereigns of •Anhilvada 
IMlan (1130- r298). Siramshi or Saranp'jlc^/’, oue of tho two sons of 
R:1ja Karan, tTio last Raja of Patail, was allowed* the town of KjMoI 
and suiToumling villages as an estate. Descended from* him in tho 
tenth generation was Hemtaji, who, in^l4f5, slaying his maternal 
uncle Pitnji of tho Goliil tribe, took, po‘|sessiourof his estate 
called afler him Pethapnh Tho piV^sent chiofe Giimbhirsingji, 
wlio is only 61 years of age,, succeeded his father Himatsingji in 
1 379. During his minority the state is admjnrtterod by his mother 
helped by o\])erienced managers umjer a certain supervision by tho 
Political Agent. I , * 

Rana^san, sixteen villages, in tho Robvar distnpt, has an area 
of 46,612 aoros (33,225 higlids) under tillage J a‘ population o£ 5329 
souls; and a yearly rovenuo of ab»ut C950 (Rs. 950C). 

Tho Tluikors *61 «Ranasan, taking Aiuk in tl^e fourth classj aro 
Rohvar Rajputs of tho Indra race, and aro descended from the Raos 
of Chandravati neiir mount Abu. Earlj^in tho thirteenth contfiry 
(1227) their ancestor Jaspal moved from Chandravati to Hadol in , 
tlie Malii Kanlha, and from that in tlio thirteenth generation 
Tluxkor Pruthuraj moved to Ghodvada which ho had received m 
grant. Vajesing the present Thfikor, about sis^ty-five yeirs of ago, 
succeeded in 1842 and h^s his seat at Banasan the chief ^own of 
tie state. Ho is a tributary chief paying the Gail^lr as gffdaddna 
a yearly sum of £37 6^. 373-6-2); tho Idar chief £74 19^. Id. 

(Rs. 74i)-S-8) as khichdi, and tho British Government lO^rf. 
(Rs. 3-7-1) as sal/imi. * The fanlily holds no deed allowing adoption ; 
in matters of si ccossion it follows tho rule of primogeniture. 

Varsodai, six villages, on the Sabarmati river in tho Sabar 
Kantha district ^ has an area of 4650 acres (9300 , higlMs) "unde^ 
tillage ; a populafcioii* of about 4000 stfals ; and A^dhrly revenue o£ 
about £1300 (Rs. 13,000). • r • • 

The Th&kors, ranking in tho fouttbh class, Chfivda Rajputs of 
the same stock as the Thakors of Mansa, anil arp ^lesoended from 
tho Chavda dynasty of Anhilvada P&fcan (746 -912). Tlu^ dato 
when the ancestors of tho present^ Thakor # settled at Varsoda 
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^ is* not recorded ThAkor Kiaorsinpji, the present chief, about 
thirty-ninef yaar^ of age, lives at V^irsodaf, the chief town of the 
stator *[10 is a tributary chief, paying the GAikwar a yearly sum 
ot £ 14)8 5 . 9 . lOid. (Rs^ 1582-14-}) as ghisddna. The family ‘holds no 
deed allowing a3h|jtion ; in matters of succession it follows the rule 
of primogeniture, ^ 

•IlOl, fifteen villages, in the ^Abar KAntha, has an area of 7500 
acres (15,000 bighds) tinder tillage; a population of 5511 souls ; 
and a yearly revenue of about £1700 (Ite. 17,000). 

Thp Thakors, ranking tn the fourth * class,* arc Makvana Kolis, 
claiming descent froA Makvana Kajputs. Eleven gmuTatious back 
M}j,kvana Bhsi^ti came to the neighbourhood of Dedhrota and* 
married t]ie Jaughtcr of a Koli. From him are •sprung tj^familios 
of’Ilol, Dedol, Khervada, Vaktapur, Dcdlhrota, ^ud IVoiupur. The 
date is ngt known, but as the Makvana is litauch of tlio 
Thala tribe, it is prebal^o that the sel^tloment of those chiefs and 
those of Khaddl ai^ Puuddra took place in the lonrjcenth ccuitury, 
wHon the Jhalas were driven by the Kathia out of HalAr in 
Ktithiawdr. The present^ ThAkor, Vakhtsing, a •minor about 
sovonte«n, years of age, sucet'cefed in 1860, and is receiving his 
education at iSie Bajllumm*^ College iij KathiAwar. ITis scat is at 
Jlol the chief to^ of the state, ^lle is a tributary chief paying the 
OAikvvAr as ghmhhigj a yoar1y*sum of •tl 86 (Rs. ]8G3-?{-l) ; 

and the MaharAji, of lAfir £t 2 IO. 9 . 7f d. (Rs. 428-5-1) as Milchdl, and 
£1 13«. Cid* (Rs. lG-12-2) as Ahmedngpgar^u/uwi hah. The family 
holds no deed allowing adoption ; in m«lttoi’s of Bnccos.sion it follows 
tho rule of prianogenituro. Uurhig the chiefs minority his stato is 
managed by tho Political Agent. • * » 


Ksttosan, twenty-nine villages, isolated ii^ JlhuvAl, dorth of 
the Viranigam subdivision of tho Ahmedabad district, liiiLaii area 
of 7707 acres (15,595 higMs) under tillage ; a jiopulatiou of 4550 
souls ; and a yearly roiPTOue of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 


The Thakors, MakvAna tKolis of the Chandra race, aro tho 
desceudmits of Shamtaji, tho third son of Kosar the Makvana, 
who was^the son of •Vehias of tho tlhala tribe, which sprung from 
the AiJhilvAda Tlynasty. S];uimtAji tool^ forcible possession of 
tho town of SAnthal, and there, in the d(\ys of ilalimud J3('giida 
( 1^9 - 1 § 1 &), his descendant Kanoji lived. l?y marrying the 
^ughter oi a Bhil chieftain, KaTjoji lost .caste. But semng 
with distinction under tjultan Mahmud ho received^ a gi’ant of tho 
Katosan stato with eighty-four villages. Prom \ixk Kanoji is 
descended thtf present cj^ief, Thdkor Karansing, who,* ranking as 
^ fourth ctaas .chief, from family sub-divisions onj^pys but a small 
portion of the ora^nal estadb. Thakor Karaifsing, about thirty- 
oife years of age, succeeded »m 1869. Uis seat is at Katosan, the 
chief town of the %tate. Ho is a tributary chief, paying tho 
GaikwAr as gli^ddm a yearly sum of £54* 8 «. 6 jd. (Rs. 544-3-10). 
The fapiily holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters of succession 
it docs hot follow tbs) rule of primogeniture. 
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]V[agodi, with thirty villages in ttio Nani Marwar district, lias^n^ 
area of 12, 3<)2 acres (l?t,725 biyhad) under tillage > a populaficjn of 
about 3000 souls, and a yearly revenue of about £400 (Rs. 46tW). 

The,Thukors of Magodi, Rathod* Rajputs,* bcl^g to a younger 
branch of the Maipur family and rank p the class ‘of Mahi 

Karitlia chiefs. They trace • their desconb^ ^om Rdmsingji^ 
second son of (lovindsingji, second Raval of Maipur, who^)btainl)d 
tlie JMagodi estate as a maintenance) about the year 1537, when lii.s 
eld('r brollier Panelisingji, #third Raval of Maipur, succeeded to 
the Maipur chieftain jjhip. Wiinafsing, the, present yrhalkor, about 
lorty-eiglit years of ago, lias his s(‘at at*' Stagodi, the chief, town 
ofjlie state. He is a tributary eliicf, paying uio Maharaja €»[.ldap 
*as khichdi a yearly Siiifi of 19 G,v. (Rs. 93-UlOJ.. Tjio faiuily 
holds iiiJ\de(‘d allowing adoption ; in matters of sjicqpszion it 
Igliows th(^rulo of primogeniture. ' * 

Suda'sna, in th?' Nani Ma^wslr district, marching on thl? west with 
IVilanpnr and Comprising irfiieteen village^., hj^^ an area of 5000 
acres (10,000 iiyhdfi) under tiling*; a population of 5305 soijls, 
and a yearly reveniu* of ItSOO (Rs. 8000). 

^riio Thakors of Sudasna, JhtrAd RJijpuT^s of the l^arm/ir tribe, 
lanking in the fifth class, trace their d(‘?ic|'n% fron) Amarsing the 
son ot Punja brother of Mansing of Djfnta. In tJi'^ latter half of 
the seventeenth century, in AinarSing’s time, thq cslato consisted 
<jf tlie single village of Sudasna. Amarsing^ mnd^ frequent forays 
on his cousin Jasvoji^s tstaie of Ranpur. In revenge MAnsing of 
Daiita, a friend of Jasvoji, liiJcd a body of .freebooters, who shortly 
afterwards meeting A marsing near •the village of Pijlkhari fell on 
hirr> and putthim to death.^ Amarsing was ^u(5cceded by Itis son 
llathioji, and ho by Khomansing, la child of eighte?'. months old. 
I^iking ndvantn^iof this minority Jaavoji of R*anpiir took Sulasna, 
giving ITaihiojPs widow the village of Uderan.^< About this /iine 
llio (liiikwar army under Vithoba attacked Sudasna,* plundered the 
village and reiiied. After this tlu'y retufju 1 every three or four 
years, and at last levied a lived tribute. Bardarsing, Jasvoji a son * 
and successor, was adopted by (lajsing of Danta. Afterwards an 
heir was born to Gaj.sing and Sardarsing^s claims were na't by the 
grant of Vasai,** Davol, Dalisanu, and several otiter villages. • Amar- 
si'.g, Sardarsing^s grandSon and sucijessor, greatl^^ ^ncreas^d the 
c ^tate and took the Kliilar district between Sudasiftt and Taringa. 

He repulsed a Gaik war army ; and defeating the Danta cWeLreceiv^pd 
from him five villages and a fourth share of^tho transit* diioif paid 
by pilgrims to thfe shrine of Amba Rhavani., Amarsing left a son 
l^ateJising, w?iOse sons were Mohbatsing and Punji. In tho 
time of Mohbatsing, in 1804, Kakaji, a Maratha tififter, brought 
an army of the»Caikw.ar against Sudasna, but was beatdh 1!^ the^ 
^rhakor, who is said lo have been helpdft by the spirit of Maniknfith 

' BAs M4Ia, 479. . * * “f. 

^ In this village her clescendants still (1856) remain. BAs Mah^ 479.* 

^ This village on iSaiddrsing’s death was litiU jointly by his foul so^s. Ris 
Mdla, 480. ® “ . 
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Bivo/ and did ilot lose a man.# Mohbatsiiig left four fious, ITjjri- 
sinj^ ^iata!isiiig^ Parbatsing, and Mt)kau8ifig. Harising enjoyed 
the clii?fship for four years, and was succeeded by Ratausing 
who h**Id it ibr two yqirs and died, llis son Bliupatsiug succeeded 
him, and lived N^ly for one year. Tlien (1815^ Parbatsiifg the 
present Thakor, n(yv about llsixty yc'jjrs of age, lx*gan to rule, llis 
»eg,t is at Sudasifli, the cliief town of ilie state. Ho is a tril)ntary 
chief, pfl^ing the GaikAVflr a yo.irly sum of alJoid £100 (Us. 1000) 

ghhdam, and tho JJaharaja of Idar 2.s*. C^d- 3(>l-t.2) as 
hhichdi, ^flie ftiinily Isolds no deed allowing adoption \ in matters of 
succession it fonows tLt^Vilo of primogeniljiro.* 

Vala ^Sna, with fbn villages (ui tho 8dbarmnti in ilio Nani 
Ma;war distjiijf, has an arc'a of 3<S0() aert^s ^7()00 hiyhds) unctSr 
tillage;* a population of 3880 souls; and a yearly revenii^^ about 
E()«0 (Rs.*()000). • • • , . ^ 

Tho Thtikors of Valasna, ranking in J he fifth Vas^, are Rathod 
Rajputs, and trace their origin to V iramjev, the famous Rao of 1 dar, 
a contemporary of •Akbar,* who ry led about the begiuning of tho 
scvonteeulh century. Viramdov dying childless, was unlawfully 
suci*eedod by his youngoi* ntphevv.Kalianmal. GopalcTas tho elder 
brother "to obtain bis rights took service with the Empcu’or of 
Delhi. Refore li'aviifg t(A' JJclIn, Gopjildas left his family with a 
cowliei’d named Volo. 11(3 relurued wiih a force from Delhi ; but 
•on llis w'ay to* Idiitf, was wliylaid and killed liy Lfil Mia,® tho 
Kasbati(3f Mandta wlfb^^o town Ik' Ifad tnjeon. After his death 
(iopaldas' family remaiiicnl with'thc (‘owherd Volo, and founded a 
village naming k Valasna'in honour of *tli(‘ir protector. Gradually 
imcroaeliiug (ffi tlig /onutry round, llari^iiig and Ajabsiug, 
Gopaldas^ two,»uus, divided their lands into the greatet and lesscT 
esiatesjef Valasifa. These lands are not now tho solo propc'rly of 
thcir»d(‘scondants, tho MahSnija of Idar a(*c|iflff'd a sliaru in part 
of tli (3 state. My,usjngji, the prc'sent Thakor, about thirty years of 
age,* has his scat at Vah^^* tho chief town of the state, lie is a 
tributary chief ])ayingflio Gaikwar \\s tjhdsddna a yearly sum of £28 
(Ks. 280-l-t). Tho family holds no d(*ed allowing of adupfion ; 
in rnattprs of suc(*essi(jJi it follows the rule of jirimogciiituro. 

Sa'thgiinba, eigliteen villages, iuth(» Viitrak Kaiitha district, has 
au area^rf 5()Utt «!crea (10,000^ uu^er tillage; a population 
of 4800 souls ; and a yearly r(3Vonuo of about £000 (Rs. 9000). 

Tjio I'lyik'^rs of Sathaniba, ranking iif the fifth* class of Mahi 
Kantha* chidfs, arc Barjya Kolis, originally from Sind, who held 
lYitri, wlien Ala-ud-diiv (1297) came to G njaraf> Driven from 
Patri they took refuge with the Jiaja of Champiiner, wio gave them 
a grant, jVh//(?’f, ol Bariya.^ From Bariya ono of tho faiftdy, in tlie 
time oiRUflimut^Ue^ada, got j)osscssion of Satliain)l>«i Tho seat of 
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1 This MAiiikndth is the B4vo wbhsc leave had to lie gained before the walls 
of Ahmedabad guuld be bull (Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 270, iioIIb3), and who has two 
‘jliiines at Taisan^'iiflo^and Siiddsna^where ho ns(d to Ine. 

This Iidl Mia |\\ IS probibly the ancestor of tho Mdiidva Mia and progenitor of 
ruiudia, Khad.ll, aii(>otl^« Mids, Major K W. West. 
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tho Th/Lkors ia at Sfitlianiba, the chi^'f town of the Btato. Ajnhsiii'pf, 
tho [Thi'ikor, {fbout thirty-fivo years of succe^ufej in 

18()7. lie is Ji tril)utary chief, paying tho Gaikwdr a yearly s<nn of 
£10 2,v, (Jib. 101) SLsyhdbddna; tho IJabi of Balasiuor^oG 2.s\ (lia. bOl) 
iis janidbandi; ami tho llaja of Imiiavada, £]^**14s. (liB. 127) as 
(jirdfi hale, 'Dio family holds no deed alfowing j^doptiou; iu iiiatLers 
of snecession it follows the rule of primogenituib. ^ 

Da'bha, ton vfllages, jn tho Vptrak Kiiiitha district, has an ar('<a 
of 8100 acres (10,800 hifjhds) under tillage; a population of 1600 
souls ; and a yearly revouno of about £550 ^(Rs. 550<?). * 

Tho Mins of iJabha, taking rank in tho fifth class, arc, like the 
chiefs of Pimadra, Makvana Kolis converted to Islam, «and liketlicm 
b)lJow jjj mixed Mulvlimhadaii and Hindu religion. Tliioy give their 
daughter, in marriage to^ Muhammadans of rank, aiAl mdVry tho 
daughters of Koli *cliicfs. TJioy bury thoir dead. Gul^ib Mia, the 
present (‘liief, a bon*; forty-twQ years of age, succeeded inTi851. His 
scat is at Dabha, tlio chief t( wn of tho stated bp is a tributary cliiof, 
paying thoGmkwar ghdsddnn a yearly sum of £15 (Rs. 150), ami 
the chief of Amliyara £5 (j.s*. (Hs. 53) as glrda, Tho family holds 
no deed a l]o\?ing adoption j in matters' of s accession it follows tho 
rult' of primogeniture. a o f t 

Rupal, (‘level i villages. In th(' P elf var district, has an anm of 
10,500 acres (21,000 5i(//n?,s*) under til Inge ; a |\()pulation of 3200 
souls ; and a ycfirly rovenno of about £350 yis. 35110). 

The Thakors of Rujuil, racking in the fiflh chi'-s of Malii Kantlri . 
chiefM, are llc'hvar Rajputs of the fndra vace, desr}eiided from tho 
Bame slock as tlio Moluinpur ^liaHors. I^heir seat 4s Jit Rapal, tho 
principal town in tho state. Mansing the present cliicf, about thirty- 
ilireo years of ag(', succeeded in 1 8 **7. He is a tribi .y chief, paying 
the Gaikwjir a yc^ady sum of about JCHG Os. 8jr/. (Rs. lltU-l*3.'o) ns 
glidsdihufj and tlie Malumlja of Idar £36 \^(L (Ks. 302-1-1) as 

khivlHli. 4^10 family holds no deed alio »ing adoption; in matters 
of succession it follows the rule of primogciib^.ru. , 

Dadhaliya, ten villages, in the llehvar district, has an area of 
8250 acres (16,500 htghds) under tillage; a population o** 3118 
souls; and a yearly rovenuo of about £450 (Rs. 4500). ^ 

The Thakors of Dadlfaliya, rankiryj in the fifth cUss, arciSisodia 
Rajjiuts from Gdepur in Uajputana. About tlm middle of the 
seventeenth century, Vahaji the first Thakor, with a v) 0 (j .7 of lyn’so 
eiilered tlie sei’vicc of Kalianujal, Rao of Idiir, who gavo^hini U grant, 
2 mtfa, of the Rryad . ib-division of forty-two towns and villages. 
Vahaji afters^jirds asked for a furtlnu’ grant and was, in 1674, 
pK'senfed with Dadhaliya and six other ^hil villagef^. About fifty 
y(\irs lati'r (173/), when the Jodhpur princes Raising atid !&uaiid- 
sing assumed the government of Idaf, tho Dad'hnliya chief refiisfid' 
to scr’'e under thorn, and tho Bayad ^‘stato' was taken froj.i hlhi. 
The present Thakor, Jasvatsing, vabout nin''f''en years of age, has 
his seat at Dadhaliya, tho chief town of the slate Tie w a tributary 
chief, paying tho Oaikwdr as ghdsddm ^ yearly sunu)f £69 lil.s*. 6]f/. 
(Rs. 699-1-6), and the Maharaja of Idar £61 bsw 2 J J. (Rs. Gll)-9-5} as 
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^kliMchh. His f 9 ,tnily holds no doed Hllowiuff adoption ; in^maUcrs 
of 8^c<!o^sidu it follows the rule of pruttuf^nituie. * 

VaHa'gft'm, nineteen villages, on the Majaln river in the Bphvar 
distriet, has an estimated area, of 12,575 acres (25,160 higlida); 
a popnlarion.of 3^'^d souls : and a yearly revenue of abouf £900 
(Ks. 9000). ^ * , 

The Thakors of ^addgSm, r »nking in tho^fth class of Mahi 
Kfintha chiefs, are Kcbrar liajpiifs of tl\p Indiwwaco, descended 
from the same stock as the hlohanpur^Thakors. x^ir scat is at 
Vadagdm *tho%chicf t(^wn of the strife. Ititjsing, tho present 
Tliakar, about fifty-eifflR ^ears <5f ago, suecoeded in 18 t(). He pays 
no tribRto. ilis family holds no doed allowing adoption; in matters 
of sjicces 5 ion.,il» follows tho rule of prhuogcuituee. • • 

ya'^a, ftve villages on fclio Saljfiririati river in flie IJ^-vviiffiiMtricf, 
an area of 53r)7 acres (J0,7jy) l/f/fttw) •under yilago; 
popiilatioT#of 4450 souls; and a yeajly revoiii^b about £120*0 
(Rs. 12,000). Tho^antonment of tlio Loud -quarters of the 

Mfjbi Kiintha Polnical Ageucyj, is situated withii^ the limits of 
Sadra, a village in this state. For the land so taken up the 'FhAkor 
receives from the British Groyernment a yearly® ground-rent 
funountifijr to £20 fRs, 2G0).^ 



wjmt to livd at Challa near K^dra, djoyiug Cluilla in 1029 tliey 
fell back to V#Sna, now* tho fiyuiJy seat. 1'akhtsing, the present 


Tlmkuf, is a itinor ftli^ut o{ years old, and his state is managed 
by his mother under the suj)erintendenc 0 of tho Polttical Ag?*rjt. 
lie tributary chief paying tho Gaikwfir a yearly butu of 

1010 17s. 4^l(l. (Rsg 0108-1 1-2) as yh'isihhia. fllid family holds no 
floe^d allowing adoption ; in matters of succession it follows tho rule 
of primogonitiiro. 

Hadol, in Nani ifdrwar, with nineteen villages, has a population 
of 2815 souls and a yearly yevenue of about £200 (Kb. 2000). * I'ho 
present chief, riramansiug, forty-five years of age, making in tho sixtli 
class, is# a Parniar JColi, paying the (J/iikwar a yearly sum of £1 J 4.9. 
(Rs, lld2) as gkdiddna, and W 2s. (Rs. 41^ to tho Mahdrdja of Icjar 
as h'hirhdi, Hiff family follows tho rule of jpriinogcniture, but does 
not i patent of adoption. • ^ 

ffl Gad^nda, with thirteen villages, has ayearly revenue 
of about £900 (Rs. 900(1). The prcBcnt chief,1Iar3wng, thirty years 
of age, ranking in tho sixtli class, is a Chohfiii KoX paying yearly 
£167 12^. (Eff. W7C) to tlie Gdikwdr as ghdsddna. His family follows 
the rule of prui^ogcnituro, but does not hold a jiatcyit^of adoption. 


1 , 

bia 


> Thv amount is from the 8&dra Gantonnfant Bi|ssdr Fund. 

^ Tho pupAfbiuo of this s^te with Bhal^sna amounts to 0034 souls. 
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Chapter XIIL' 
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Bhaia'sna,^ in Oadvada^ witU F^ovpn villaj^c^, bas a yoacly’ 
re'^oinie of about £500 (Kk. 5000). ^Ibo prosopt^clrtuf, Malaji, 
tweuty-ri^lit years of ap^o, ranking in tlio sixth class, is 
Koli/ pjiying yearly £111 11^. (Ks. HI 7)^ to tlio (iaik^^’ar aw 
ifhasduna. His family follows the rule of primogeniture, .but does 
not hold a patent 'of adoption. ^ • * 

Rama's^ nine yillagos, on the Vatrak river in ibe Vatrtik 
Kantlia district, 'nas an^ area of^-25()2 acves (5125 higltds) under 
tillage; a pophlation of 1050 souls ; and a yearly revenue of about 
£250 (lls. 2500). ^ ’* ^ • 

The Mias of Ramas, taking nnik in the six*li class, are, like the 
^ c^nefs of Ihinadra, Makyana K^olis converted to Islam, and like'them 
observe a mixed Miriiiimmadan and Hindu relipioii. 'rheir seat is 
at Ramas^the chief town o;f tlio s^,ate. Kalii Mia the pre^sent chief, 
a minor of about fifjbcen years# of ago, is receiving his education at 
the Hadra TauktWi school.* He is a tributary chief 'ff^ying the 
Gaikwar a yearly Slim of £i5 It).?. StL (IN. nn ghtl^dtuia. 

Tlio family holds no deed allowing adoption; in the mattei\ of 
succession it follows the mlc of primogeniture. During the ehiePs 
minority the i^tate is managed by the Political Agent. 

Prempur, five villages, ^in the Sabar ifantlia, L.is a po])u1aliou 
of 223 1 souls, and a yearly revmiue of about t2^0 (Rs. 2100). 
The present ehief^ thirty yeai>» of age, rjuiklttg in tlio sixth- 

class, isaMak\ana Koli, paying £18 11?. ^Rs. 1^87) yearlj to the 
Gaikwar as (jlidsddna, and tt 12?. (Rs. 40) to the ^laharaja of 
Tdar as I'hichdi. His family follows the rnlo of priyiogouiluro, but 
docs not hold a patent of adoption.' *•*. 

Kadoli, two villages, in tlj^o Rabar Kjintha, lias a total 
population of 1103 souls, and a yciirly n^MMuio*!)!' about I2tl0 
(Rs. 2000). Thepi*esent cliief, Blunan-^ino-j^Aoritj -three }eafs of 
age, ranking in tJie sivtli chns, is a -MalvNana Koli pacing yearly 
£.51 (}?. (Rs. 513) to the Gaik^^iir as rfhh\\i;nnf and 10 0.s‘. (Rs. 03) 
to the Maharaja of Jdar as khivhdL Hjs famuy Follows the rule of 
primogoniliire, but docs nob hold a ])atept of adoption. 

Khera'va^da, four villages, in tile Sabar Kaniha, has a 
population of 1214 souls, and a yearly ro^c^flue of abo.it 1350 
(Rs. 3500). The present chief, Vaj^\siug, thirty-toree y^Jars of 
age, ranking iu tlio sixth class, is a Makvaua Koii, paying yearly 
£30 4?. (Rs. 30‘'*) to tlio Gaikwiir as ghds^dmw, and (Rs. »03) 

to the Maharaja of Idar as khiahdi, flis faijiily f(,flows'*tho rule of 
primogeniture, J.ut does not hold a pahuit of adoption. 

Dedol, tlrfpo villages, in the Sabar Kaiitha, has. a population 
of 1185 souls, and a yearly revenue o? about £180 (Rsf 1800).. 
The present 6Vif('f„,lM unsing, forty-sjvmi years^ ranking 

in the sixth class, is a Makvana Koli, p'^ying yearly £51 6?. 

* The Idar state haa-a sharfe in this and the SatUsan vllages. The, Ihichdi due to 
Idar by these t\)o states together amounts to XllG Vs. (Rs. 1103),^ 
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513) to tiio* Gdikwar as (jhtf.sdihia, aiid C4 12i?. (Rs. <<(5^ to the 
Mahn?aja ihif a^khicliih\ His fawwly follows tlio rule of priftio- 
geiiTt|?if , Imt does not hdld a patent of adoption. - ^ 

Tlf jpjiri, sovou in* tlio Sabar Kantha, has a poQjiilation 

of 212 t souls, and a yeai'ly nnciuie of about* £150 (Rs. 4500). 
^Tho present cljiei, MudliiKsint^, liJ'l^^-two }oars (jf ago, ranking in 
*ifio sixWi class, is a J\Iakvjnia K li, ])aying 3 ’’ea^W £09 i8j^, (Rs. 699) 
Lo the (laikwar ijhtt^mfna, andj 18 12 .n\/Rs. 18B)y^>,the Mahiirdja 
of Idjir as khu'luli. Uisia!]iily follow^ the rule or primogeniture, 
l)ut does not Ifbld a p.J^'ut of adoptiunf ^ 

V^^kta^pur, foiir«iilltiges, in tli^? Siibar Kaniha, lias a population 
of 2331 souls, ^iiid a }(‘arly ivveiiue ot aljoii^ £500 (Rs. 5000). Tko, 
pres(‘iij^ (•lne‘l, Adesing, liny-tliri ‘0 ^oars of ago, ranking ni^io sixth 
class, is ?i .^akvkiia Koli, ]>ayinif £11 £ lOs. (IN. Ill8)*yearly to 
t]i(‘ Gaikwar as ijii^sdihua^ wwd CiH42v. (Rs. m)u, tho Maharaja 
of Jdar as IhivlidL^ Uis laniily follows the rule* o^priinogeniture, 
bid does not hold r^pitfnt of adoption.* 

ISa'pa, two \dllages, in tho Sabar Kantha, has a population of 
15.15 souls, and a yoiw\y vevenjio of about £300 (Ra 3000). Tho 
present*cliiof, Uinedsing, iifly-iiine }ear» of ago, ranking in tho 
sixth class, is a Mak^tlnf^, K^)li, jiaying. yearly ^£102 10/?. (Rs. 1025) 
to the (laikwar Tfs (jlnUdihia, 16.v. (Rs. 218) to tho Maharaja 

•<>f fdar as ////err/t. «i*Iis lauiily follo^vs tho rule pf primogeniture, 
bub docs not hohJ a p{#cut of adoptioiP. ^ 

• Dodhrdta, three vil Wes, in tho RJbar Kantha, has a population 
ot llOl souls, luid a j(xirly re\euue of about £230 (Rs. 2300). Tho 
present chief, Punjajf, thirty-two years of age, ranking in tho sixth 
class, is aMal^aua Koli, ])a>ii\g y(‘arly £G9 18^. (Rs. 699) to tho 
(Jaikx^lr as ghisdnmi, and ^7 8,s\ (Ks. 7 i) to tho J\1 aha raja of Jdar 
SIS thlrhili, llis Fj*niily follows tho rule of pri&iogcniture, but does 
iioi hold a patw^t of adoption. 

Likhi, in the N/ifirManvar district, has sin area of 1 900 acres 
UTuler tillage, a population of 1082 souls, and a yoai’Iy rovoMuo of 
about £150 (Rs. 1500). 'Ilio Hik hi chiefs, Chohau Kolis by caste, 
claim* lcs*! (‘nb from Makvana Rajputs and are related to tho 71iAb()r 
of Hoi. • 77ie pr^sc'iit chi«'f, Thakor Aiuar.sing, ranting iu tho sixth 
chiss,. Shout forty-1 hreo years td age, su receded in 1810. Uo pays 
1)0 tribute. llis family holds no deed allowing adoption ; in matters 
of^iujfe^ioiJ it foUo^Ys the I'ulo of primogeniture. • 

Ga'bat, iiuNiini Manvar, liiia MV villa!?oa,'Vit]j^ii area of 1900 
siproa uiulor till.-if'O, a pypulatioii of 1255 aoul^ aud a yearly 
ri'vcnno of ahoirt ^350 (^is,:3500). Vajeaing the piV‘^nt • Thakor, 
a lG)li, about hix ypiirs of age, succeoded ia 187 1. During 

llis Tniiiorifs Tifs jftalo ia iimimged by tho P,plilAcSl Agent. /The 
head-guart jrs of ll^p sitato are at (labat, a village of which tj^o Idar 
atato ‘has tho reveifHo, and tl^ British Governmont tho civil and 
criminal n^anagomcAf. He is a tributai'y chipf, ranking in tho 
seventh class, ^ying the J^ahwaja of Idar a yearly sum of £2 10s. 
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(Rs. 25)? nio fiimily bdlds no ilcec^ allowinjy adopifion ; in matters ^ 
of }?u(*c(‘ssiuii it follows 4:lio male of priniopfeniture. t • 

• 

Bcdandra, in thd Kolivar disfi'ict^ lias an area of 2000 •acres 
under tillufji’e, a populaiioii of (>47*sonls, and a yearly revcRue of 
ahout t70 (R»s. 701)), The Jbdaudrn chiol^i, llelivy^r KajputsJ ranking 
in the seventh class, are the desoeijdants of a yoimj[jjor hnmch of the 
l^aiiasaii family. JUUo prcs(»ut I'liakor trac/s his descent fro^n- 
Tlnikor Jivai^^^ho, about the ycfir 1 72 obtained the iTolandra 
estate as a maintenance Iroyi the Thakijrof llanasan. The ])rcsent 
chief, Huikor Javansing, abiiut fifty-seven y(*ars of ^gey succeeded 
in 1858. llis seat fs atdiolandra. lie r-. ?- tributary chief paying 
tlie Alahavajii of Idar a yearly nun of O^d, (Rs. 

• iVie family holds no deed allo^Nwng ado])tiuii ; in matters of successjoii 
it follcjw^ flic rule of primogeniture. ^ , 

. Timba, in NanOIarwar, Jins thrive villages, witli a pojnilation 
of I I2lj souls’ a yearly revmiue of about 170 »Rs. 700). 
Following till** rule of ju'injogenitnre, but Mjot* holding a patmit of 
ado|)tion, the present chief, Nat lii^siug, A Cliohfm Koli, ranking, in 
the seventh class, pays Idar a yearly tribute of 15 (Rs. 50). 

Magona, in Katosan, has teii villages, with a popnVilion of 
d5()0 ‘^ouls, and a yearly revouue of about iU)0k) (Rs. ‘.♦000). Neitlier 
following )n*iniogenitnr(» nor poss(*ssiiig a pat(‘ut"«jf adoption, the 
pn'soiit chief, Mahimsing, a AlakvanaiKuli, ranking-' ‘hi the seventh , 
class, pays the (iaikwar a yearly tribute, yhil<^hiaa^pl 180 (Ils. 800). 

I 

Tejpura, in Katosan, luuf throe Villages, witli a pcpnlatiou of 
12 U souls, and aj^carly revenue of ‘ibcnit €50t) (Rs. ♦jOiK)). Neither 
following primogeniture nor lioliiiug a ])alent t)f ‘adoption, the 
present chiefs, Jethaji and IIimtaji,^AIakvaiiaKolisby caste, ranking 
in tlie seventh cla‘=‘S, jiay the Gdikwiir a yearly tribute, <///dM?dun, 
of 131 (Rs. 3]0).‘* • ’ • ' . ^ 

Memadpur, in Katosan, has a popuj^atiou of COO souls, aiui a 
yearly reveiiuo of about 1100 (Rs. 4000)*®^- Neither following the 
rule of primogeniture nor holding a jiatent authorizing adoption, 
tlic present chief, Alanaji, a Makvana Koli, ranking in the seventh 
class, pays the Gaikwiir a yearly tribute of 117 (Rs. 170). v ' 

Dololi, ill Katosan, Jias a population of 80£ .souls, ^and a 
\i-arly revenue of about 1500 (Rs. 5000). Neithoj* following the 
rule of priinog^'iiitiire nol* jiossessing a patent authorizi^ig adoption, 
tlie ))reseut chief* Umodsing, a Alakvana Koli, raiikir^g in^JAj sf?vcftth 
class, pays the G^ikwwi* a yearly tribute of 125 (Its. 250). 

Ka^salpur^ in Katosan, has a population of 336 souls, and a 
yearly revefiue of about £550 (Rs. 5500 ]l. The chiei', Alanaji, a 
Makvana KobV* fankjng in the seventh class,^pay.s tJ^i CTaitwar 
a yearly tribute of* £5 (Rs. 50), llio family* ncitii^r follows 
primogeniture uor has a patent authorising ad’option. * *• 

Visroda, in Ks^fosan, has a population di’l 1088 souls, and a 
yearly revenue of about 1350 (Rs. 3500). Nohlior' following 
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’ pjimo^iiitiifo nor lioldinjf a ijfilfut of ailoptioii, the present chief, 
IVutlmritjy is,a Mukvaiui Koli, raiikivg in the seventh class, ps/ing 
1 10) ayciii* lolho (itiikwar and tl^fUs. 120) to lYi^i. 


iu Kjit()sn,», includes llirc'o villafcos, with a population of 
ir>(.)d iiiul ^a yoiirl^' n*\ojine of about i.750 (Ks.^ 7500). 

Noiihoi* followin^^’ ])nnu)^^oiiitui*o iior holdiug a jiatcut of adoption, 
• tbo pre^sout cliiof, l{!(iusiii^»‘, a '^-ikvaua Koli, iMkin^* in tbo yoveuth 
rlass, pays the (jlaikwi^* a y ear lyj ri bate of t]()fU(^400). 


Ra'mQUra, in Katosau, has a ]Kj)ulation of 5 fo aouls, and a 
yearly revcun^l* of abo^it £150 (H{S^1500^ Ni‘i(lu*r followiufj^ 
prinifi^ouituro nor JioR ling a patent of adojition, the jin'seiit child’, 
Nariinji, a Alakvana Koli, rankiij*gjn the S(*veij(]i class, paysJbS 
(US). objdo Irli0 (iaikwar anil £5 (l(s/50) hTPiilan, , 

•Ijpura, in Katu^an, has a ])opiilatiofi of souls, and a yearly 
revenue i]^ about £000 (Its. (iOOO). Neither ini l%vi^^ priniogenitilro 
iior holding a pa(;(Mit^of adoption, Tho present ^hief, (lobarji, a 
Miikvana Koli, ranking jii the bcveifth class, pays the (Jaikwar a 
yc*arly tribute of b2t (Us. 2 10). * 


•Umadi has a popfilatHni ot 708 souls, and a yearly revenue of 
about .Cl 00 (l^s. lOOOh Tho present chief, Amarsing^ aC’hohan Koli, 
ranking in tlio^^wenihTf}i‘*s, pays no Iwabiiti'. flis family follows the 
j’ule of pi’iinojj^aiiture and does not hold a patent of adoption. 

Mota'kotarpa^ii# tlio Saliar Kantha, has a population offJSt* 
soul's, and yearly riwinmo lof aboiit £7(1^ (Us. 700). Tho present 
chief, Parl^athyig, a Chuh^i* Koli, a liiief of tl\e seventh class, pays 
no trjljiile aiyl does not hold <M patent of adoption, Ilis family 
folloAVs the rule of ^irtiiiogi^nityro. • • • 

R^'nipura^has a ])opulation of 165 souls, and a yearly rovoiiuo 
of tibout il50 (Its. IpUO). The present ehief,*lvassaji, is a Makvana 
K|di, ranking^iji the seventh class, and pays no tribute. His family 
does not follow primqy*V’ixiture and holds no patent of adoption. 
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PLACES VOF INTEREST. 

Chaptw XIV- Alimednagar, north intiimK' 2^^^ lU', oastMongiiuJc iu 

Places ofinterest, ilia left hniiLorilio ITatliinati, on tl^f*roa<l lofuliufr 

frnin Idiv* Paratitij^ is .sinToinulud hy a fortihod stoiK^^ Widl, hiiill, 
AHMEDNAraa. HM'dn Ahmad I*. (Nil - 1 Uli) Iu kcmp \ho l?ao 3 

IL^onj, ^’ho kiii^ iiTsiiid to liav(‘ l) 0 (‘n foiulojdbo plaro 

that lie* tlion<»‘lin?r ‘iiuikiiii** it/iiistond of Aliuiudphad, tliu capital of 
(Ji 11 jaral . \V Iiofi Iho jiivsuiil dynasty took J.(far (1728), A liiniHliia^'*/ir 
soon h'll into tJfoir hands. Al'ler tlio death of Alaliarsija Shivsin*^, 

Id 1 702, Lis h^other Kiii^TaniMiif^ took Aliincdua<.»*ar and thcM'oiintry 
round, and, in spite of ilio oltorts of diis nephew (in ud)hirsinL>’,J)Ocauio 
an ind(‘])cnduiil chief. Sa.u:r.‘inibin^ was but;c'^ciled by his son Karan- 
sini>*. Idle ladcT died in 18dd, ancl Mr. fh*skino, tkrJlritisli A.i>vuty 
who was in the iiei^hboiirhood.wiih'a force, niuvcd^lr ^ '‘’‘U' Luigar , 
• to piM'vent the Jhiiiis from lieeopiinj' mils. sons of ihc deceased 

Jlahavajn bei»'<^^ed Mr. Evskino not to, interfere witfi tlioir eusloiiis. 
riiidiu^^ liim resolved to pro’^ont the sacrifice, while pvi'tendinjif to 
ue/^'oeiate, tliey secretly suinmoncd y the Bliils and other turbulent 
tribes, and in the ni<^hl, o[)oni!i^ a way thron«i^i the fort wall fo the 
river lied, burnt the Ihinis with thc^irMoccased husligiiid. The sous 
of the deceased Maharaja lied, but sulisoipicntly ^avo thimisjlvea 
np, and, afler cnfenn;j^ into an cuii^aj^muuvifc ,wilh the 13rit'ish 
(JoA(‘rnnient, Taklitsiug was allowed to succeed r.his father as 
'Maharc'lja of Ahinediiaefar. Homr* years latci^^ :^vas ehoseii to (ill (he 
vacaiii throne* of Joilhpur. lie tried to kiKjp Ahiuednat^ar and its 
depenfleiicies, bid, after a loji;^ discussiop, it was, iu 18 1*8, ruled that 
Ahiiiudiui^mr sheidd revert to Idar. ^ , 

Uemonus, The white sandstone and cement walls of the oiif^inal fort, hough 

ruined hi parts, svill siirroimif the toAvn. *Tho gateways, 

4 .special ly the rarantij or Ahmedahad gate, are haudftjTiio sju'cmiens 
of M usal man arclijtoct lire. «Tho fortih cations show that 4he Jniildoj;s 
‘trusted that artillery would nevuy bo brought againn^ the«[ort. The 
bastions are hull^v, thb inside occiipu'd by pillared rooms in tAvo 
stvUK's Avbicli ti^ up so much space thaji the Avails of the liastions 
nre eumposed ^ single layei\s of stone. Iji the toAA\i, .> small stone 
building, with richly c»arvedbow Avindows, Avas oncoth^ .Ki^defico of 
the ^laharajiis ot 'Alvhcdmigar. Thor^ are also'i^oific ^viiteresting 
Jain tenjplcs. Eurther on is a very hanjlsoine^AvplI, kno /n as th« 
KitzPs Vi\viVy with inscriptions on Jho side Avtvlls, ono in Arabic 
and the other in Pcvmfgri, bearing respcctivlly the d^ates 1417 
(820 H.) and 1522 (S. 1578). The second, inscription ^hows that tho 
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• \ioll was Iniilf in 1 r>22 by SlmmsJioT-til-M nl k, wlio is stated byitraditiou 
to li;ivi‘btrii .*4 fcsmiof Sultan Ahmad. .KiirtliQrnn, the citadel or yiner 

like that in*A]imednba.d as the IJhadar/ coiitainy^oino 
very^ fine thou^di ^ruinous biiildin^r^ Iho principal beinjf that 
tmditioBnlly known nsthc* Aliillsior MohinalMni h })alaco.Tho yindows 
oi* those build iiif^swe very fine', of stone car\cd \fitli the didicacy of 
^ laco. There am sev^n-al wells hew/1 out of the solid rock, and, thoiif^h 

• dry, im good preservation. In iHbS, the priiK 'oal building in the 
•Bhadar was occiipic'd Hs a mess-1- nise by# a snian ‘'Joyce sent to kc('p 
order in tlie Mahi Kantha during tlio^ roubles I times of tlie Mutinies. 
It has since NiH'omc a» riiiu. Oiitsidf, at syinn distance from the 
Bhadar andopoiiin.iglifectly onthe Iliitliiflati, isthe Idar gate.- Close 
to it IS a small inos(jue in perfect •preservation, its windows wor^iy 
o[*notice, Immg each ornamented outside ulth^i carved s^one canopy/ 
wliileth© fmme is filled with carved stone work r^j)rt‘S(Sifing trees 
with foliage, through the inbTstices ot!^vvli1<*li, a tein p<‘rejl liglit streams 
into the I siilding. This mos(pie is said to have b(''‘Jni|»ii]t by Nasar-iil- 
Mulk, the eldest S(«i o|i Sultan Ahina*d. Kast of this m()S(|iio is the 
Mne-lakh Itoscr^ktir, hwd, om^of the most interesting objects in 
Alimednagar. ft is easy to pass it Avithout not ice, as from a little dUtanco 
nothing is scon but aiifoljhong h(^low or pitab(jub lOO^fcet broad nud 
50t) loiTg. At tlio foot of the flight of st(*ps, which form one of the 
sidesof the pif, is a sblmfljfi'yn, fille(h\ i^li water from a perennial sjjriug 

s-aTuI whh ^tono^bloisters round ^three of its sides. At tlie back of 
’ the i-^ a ladies’ f>’allcry •hidden from, sight by carved 

op(‘Ti stone screens. iDii tlio south side is a building with a stono* 
canopy intiMided for the king nv chief juaii f)f the ]>hice, who during 
t'ho h('at of th(^ day caim* with his Jadk's to enjoy this cool ndreat. 
The cloister on the n(»rth has di'-^appeared, but the others, in fair 
proserA ation, are fim^sjiocimeBs of architeetute. Traditiou as(vibca 
the Avork to ^JY/ij-ul-Mulk, amjth^r of the sons of Sultan Alimad.'^ 
Cl«s(?to this place are the remains of laiihlimcsistiid t(; liave been 
stables or cava Iry®liiif‘S. Atone side of thcM', large arched door- 
ways, now Iftnlt up, led to an out-Avork facing tho north, and 
i!jimediat(‘]y over tipi. I’ivor, Avhich Avas «‘\idently at one time eoverod 
with a jiillared roof. This was ju'obably a favcuirito pla(’e of j'c‘S(,rfc, 
being cool, e\cc])t at noofi-ilay, and cyimnauding a fine vioAv of tho 
ldar*hilfs. Not far from the stiihlc-s, a handsonuj gatuAvay opens ou 
thorojld to fhej*iA’?v. On the oilu-r side of the road three domed 
and |flllared fiijiolas, clilintrii, mark tlie ?[»ols wliere tlie nmiains of 
the Maharajaf of Alimednagfir AAL*re biu-nt. (dose to these aro 
^tke Ifat^iimfti canal and the Avoir* acros.^llie iivei>with a fine sheet 
of water ?lbovt!«^it. jV briilgo haa been pl;iimeil over tho weir to 

» Bhatlr, t]^ is Vopitioua of KAli, is the name of tho Vttan citadel from ■ 
whieli tho fi^iedahad eitaclel as named. Bombay (lazel toeu, J V. 250, 275. 

*This -Ycii-iv c«l its name #ftcr Kao Viramdov ^ Idar had taken Ahmed- 
uagar. EAs/KUa, ShO. 

• s According to anothoi* account it is said to have been constructed during the 
reign T>f Ahmad ShAh atfh bathing pla<j for Mohiiia RAni, who, it is scid, used to visit 
it daily by an undcrgrouifll passage from the Bhadar palace. 

* This wetr is <’^#ubblo masonry 22 feet high and 1000 feet long, founded partly 
on sandstone and partly on inferier limestone. Bombay (jazettoer, IV, 5(1 
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wliich tho Idar state is to contributOf€5300 (Rs. 53;000), but it is not^ 
like^ly that this work w<*ll be soon taken in hand. i 

\ .. * • /• 

In \ 872, tho population of Ahraodnagarwas returned at 4461 souls. 

With sy scanty apopulation, much of the land within tho walls is waste 
or used for tillage.^ Bohoraa, numbering ? 571 souls, are an impoi*tant 
class dealing with tho Bhils, from whom they buy gum, honey, and 
other forest produe^ Thero are a good numl)or of stone-cutters as 
tho Ahmodnaf>ajp^sandsto?ie is still' in grea/' demand. One of tho 
quaiTica is within tho fort w^lla, another and a better one is on tho 
bank of the Hathmati.^ Besides for its stone, Ahmedir igaf has a high 
local name for swords, matchlocks, and kriives. When tho. weir 
across the river was being built, the road from *l:he town to tlio river 
•was found so heavy - and sandy that the stoiie-hul(m, carts could 
scarcely ^ass. 'Fo meet this difficulty, a tramway of flat slabs 
was sunk in two pfirallcl Kues for the cart wheelh to run on. iSo 
useful has this ^erf^found, that it has been continued to p* rts of tho 
Parantij road, gn the other side of the town,> c 

A'miiya'ra, in the Vatrak Kaiitha, tas a temjdo of Nllkai^h 
Mahadev, an jjld JMusalman tomb, and tho ruins of an old town. 

Amba Bhava'ni, a cclebratorf shrine and place (>f pilgrimage, 
lies near tho source of the livor Saras^J;lt^,•'iLl^ i he AWsur hills at 
tho south-west ('lid of tho Aravali, range, on the rfortli froniier of 
Mahi Kantha, about fifteen milc'S nnlh of the 'fffare ol ’ihinta. • 
Its origin is Inst in nnliqnity^ Probably ^ J\f other Amba’ was one 
of tho (leities of the i)re-Ilind,ii race,* whom tho lHu(la,.con(]uerors 
absorbed into their pantheoiij and tiiially io!(‘iihtiea \ytli the goddess 
Bhavaiii, Tho shrine sc'cms to lia\6 bc'en as cch'brated in the days 
of Valabhi (7 It)) as if is now. For <tra(lition^’l(‘lls, that wlicu that 
famous city Cell, King Khiladit/.i’s wife Pushpavati was on a 
pilgrimage to Amb iiBliavani.^ Here at a still earlier date tlm hair of 
the Infant KrihliJia was oltered, ^ and Ikto in^aifor-days Krishna’s 
bride Knkmiiii worshi])]>ed the goddess, when he boi*e he? from flio 
threatened embraces of Sliisliupal. 'J'lio ro.V. to tho wshriiio lies 
through valleys and over forest-clad hills. Tlio stream of votaries 
never (jnite ceases, but thrice^ a year, from all sides, gi’oat trains 
of pilgrims, aanijhf^, make th(‘ir way to the shrine, '(‘jo ‘groat 
]')ilgrimago tiino is lihhhirva (September), tho gctddfss’ birth* mouth. 

( Jn tho eighth night of The nacraira tho Rana of ftanta jfttends 
tho worship, fans tho .goddess with a liorso-hh'ir fly -flapper, 
celebrates tho Cro sacrifice, and fills with swootm^i'atsi a huge 
cauldron, which, on tl o fall of tho garland frpm tffe godHess’^neck, 
tho Bhils empty/ Among tho offerings to the goddL(iS are animal 
sacrifices and spirituous liquors. In a walled enclosure partly filled 
' with dwellings for temple servants and rest<houses, stSinUlV thotomplo. 


tLW«* 


’ Tempos to Amba are fonnd in many parte of /ndia. ^Ihi^ire is a f^:^us one U 
Eoll I Apar and another at Uclepnr. ^ 

i RAs MAla, 234. ^ « ^3 gdrf ^Ala, 323. 

* According to another account it la yislted four times, in KdriUkiMtfffsarf Shrdvan, 
and Bhddarva, r 
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ji*snijijl I)uil(Iinnf of conrso inJlrblc', twcMity foot lonj^ 1)/ twonly 

TIjo flixirisof ruftrblo, mirl insiilo lyiho 
inia^' of tli(3 ^odtlc'ss, a block of stono roTijL^hly homi iiib/ tho 
soiiiWjinco of ill hmriHu fij^uro.* IHjo builders ui-o said to luiv^ boon 
Nij^nr Ih ahiTiiiiis but it s diih* is not kiioAvii. Korney of tlin pillats Jiavo 
wrih' 11 ^% rbioflv of I he six fc( ‘onl h rf;ei it my, recording private ^jifts. 
•One, dolled 1723, sfjitos that ib'- inic tho roi^n of Ibijiulliiraj Hannji, 
Khri Jh’uiluisifi^ji, wli()j.e name is 108 tinios ropciidod, a Vania built 
a rest -Louse for the sake of ;i son. It adds Miy I he kindness of 
Ainba tho l 4 f)pe w. s fulfilled.' A reservoir near, called tho 
' *Mau§arovar oE Afahai-aJj^kShriiiuildev, Ixws flie dido b^to and tho 
naiiv) t)f th(^ IWui oMbio llhiirniaL# Thoollieo of oUieiating priest is 
farjiicdout to^'ertiun Audieh Ibahinans of# Kullipiir. The ibiiiafjf 
Uduta^as custodian of tlu^ temple, receives all Ihe olVering^ j.s well as 
fevs from ])ilgvin.s who have to tihow it pass before enti'ring tho 
shriiK'.' 'J^ho Ibios of Kirohi, who foriftcidy held jitslm-cnn the templo 
r(»V(‘imes, have giv(;ii if^u)) on the groliml ihat tame but memhers 
olVeligioiis ordert^^.m, wijh pr()])riely, •share in the* olferiiigs of a 
tefiiple. b\)iir miles north-east ot Aiuba Jibavihii is the templo of 
Koteshvar Mahadev twenty feet ^>ng by fifteen broad and twenty- 
five higli. AttacLcMl to it is !i partly mined rcsL-lioiise. rilgrims 
who atti'iid tl/l) And);/ Jdliiivani shrine must visit this tom])lo also 
. ?jpd hadie ’ ) lift* soiirco of the irfarasvati whoso waters are of very 
great /)u^;,y:»ig*^4f)v^ei\ # * • 

, BJha'vn'ath, ?»bou^ fifteen mile's to tho ()ast of Tdar, famous as a 
resting of th..' «^('«'r llhri^ii, hasa^ jimdent })ond on wlioso banks 
stands an old femple dedicated d-o Jlliavnath Maliadev. The earth''* 
and ofithis |»m1 have so great a name ^f)r curing le])rosyJ,Jjat 
many people suJTeriiig fn)?n HiaJ disease come from all parts of 
Cliiia^it. llndi'i* tho direct i<yi of tho t('mj)]o devotees, tho patients 
bat no in the water, aivb coverings their bodies wiTli tho I'arth, allow 
it^o nMiiain f%'4ii tlireo to four hours. Krom forty to fifty per cont 
aro said to Oo cured. 


Bhiloda, in tho Idar state, fifteen miles south-east erf tho 
eapiial, has a lf*mplo of SlTri Chandra J'nibhiiji, measuring sevonty 
feet loiig^by forty-five broad ami thirty high, built of sandsfono 
eovereif with sti^eco. It has a tower of Fojiv si ones, seveniy-tivo feet 
liigli. Slid a rest-house within* tlie entrance gate. It lias lately bflon 
^)ut in repair by a Jain merchant, ^ • 

Dflsailfin ha^sa partly milled teTuplejiniliavnath hFahadov, 
also known iy tho iiayie of the seer Chninan Kicjii. Upwards of 
400 years old and measuring fifty feet by iwenty-fivo and thirty-six 


^ The Til o? Svdilsiia, tho dA^tcciidaiit of a former llllna *of Ddnta, Has a sharo 
V tho pilgrw fees whi^h lie is entitled to levy direct. ^ 

‘ A^nmiJIlo of tliis carkli, very Heavy and of a liglit ash colour, was in July 1878 
sent by tho Assi4ant Political Agent lUroiigh the apothecary in charge of the Ss'ulra 
Ci\ il llo&pitai to tigj Chftiiical Analyser to (joveinnicnt. Eiftiminatioii failed to show 
any unusual coiisntuents in the i^rth. The details were, sand 0'i)7, silica 7*45, oxida 
of iroA, and alumina **PS(>, carbonate of inagiiesi.a 1*38, carbonate of lime 75*38, 
sulphate of lime aVl water, all^uli, and lusa 1 * 24 . 
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high, it Is built of wliito sandstono aud brick, and lias a rost-hoiiifto 
attilobed A yearly fair is keld here iu,tLo riiontli of 8Jmwm 
(Aug.ist). 

rr?., Gbod/isar PiiiV-division ih the south of Mahi 

KniiMii, has Mavj.> I'lr, a plain buildinj^ with a Musalman giiive 
put m repair f.irty y.-ai-s ago by one Bhaiji Miiluimmad. Half- 
way between Haldarvas and the village of Bariimdra, ds V '- 
Bairiuoli knf, a riiii/ed fortiori the right bank of the V^trak, said 
have btion nnlt by JMahmnd pegada ( 145!) -1511). Ou the bank .. 
the iivor ^ iiij]o<.iuuih-east of tljo vilhicrtjAjf Plaldiirvas,^ 

isa teniplo of Maliadov ‘waiiiorl after Biifigii Kishi, nieasinring 
twenty loot long and fourteen bread. Across tiie river is a fomjile 
ot 1 iu-asar Maliado\» tkrty-si^c feet by eighteen, rap-xired about 
seventy years ago. , 



cehnn-atoif from fch(3 enrlic^t 
tunes Kvoii in the past eyele, y/fy, it mis known, and in the presout 
cycjlfs befurofhodays of Vikraiii, Venn WuhhftH'i ruled at Idar, the 



inortid. The first clear };radition sliews Jdar^^in tlio possession of 
lihils. 


After the fall (;f Vala^dii, the* wife of King Khiht^litya took 
refuge iji a cave in tho inoimfaiiis ^nid theVo gave feirth to a son 
called ^Uolui^ or eavij-born. Ifaking over tli^) «hild ib a Hra*?iniau 
woiiTau, the ffiioeii followed her lore] flirougli tho fire. Tho young 
prince, of a ilaring eliaraetcT and adviniturous spirit, soon jvisscd 
out of his guardian's hands, and joining the l^ar Bliils was'‘by 
them chosen king. Whether in sport or earnest, thp idectioii w/is 
real, and for a(*veral gamerations his successors ruled in Idnr. 
At last Nilgaditya tho eighth ])rinco was kilfod by his subjects. 
Ko left a son named Bappa, who nevey succeeded to his father’s 
cliiefshii), liut became the founder of a greater kingdom,,, the 
present jMoywar. Tho Chinese pilgrim Ilwen Thwmg (fi W) mentions 
a place which lio calls 0-cha-li, (ho Chinoso way of »viyiing \jxdari. 

filaco General Cuiminghani is inclined to identify with Idar.’ 
lie further notes that m, tho eleventh century Vad^ri was tho^ 
capital of a fanuly of cliiofs claiming doscout fj^m IVijh l.'hara 
Gupla, whom thc’(Jci‘iei I liclievcs to bo tht same tho abovo- 
nientioncd Bap] 3 a. According to fraditiou'^ Idar was refounded by 
•Barihar KajpiAs, who, subject to Chitor, ^rulcd thorotjor several 




^ K.is MAla, 234 . 

^ Aiicii'iit (xcography of Indita, 41 M. 


A coiisiderAblo and ancient tovvv. called 
Vad/ili hvclvo nules^to the nojth of War mCy mThaps \o the Vadilri rcftricd to. 
Mojor I'i. W. West. (Icneral (hiiiiiingham would ruako Vt?(Un^t]ic dwtik-t of tho 
jujulu* tree also callcil from another name of tho same tree Saiurra, in Lis oninioii, 
tin* Ophir oi Sophir of the Bible. Ancient Cleography, I. 407 i* 

Ras M.Ua, 235 . ^ . ' 
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^ gijncratioiis. Tknvar J h tho elo^ of the twelfth century, tfie Idar 
chior Took’I'wiPt vith Prnthuraj, king oj' Uolhi^ agiiijist the Miisahyian 
invUHefc of India, audVns killed- in the ga*t‘at Jlindu dofejejfc of 
Thajjifvsar (lliW). I^ar then fell iji to the hands of a Koli liamed 
Ilnlhi Sord wlio was succecdod by his sou Suinalio. I'hej latter 
was killed })y a lhi!(h()<rprhiec named Souangji, w^io took possossiou 
,< if Idar, and bef lime Jh(i founder the dynasty of the Ihios who 

ruled rtiere for seveiMl geueriutoiis. After numerous elianges of 
•fori line and many strii/Jgles with <iie Musiilmaiis, I he IWos had at last 
it) li*avo filar, and wen^, in J 728 , succ€eded by the })resent Ihithod 
‘dyuasly IVom^larwar. • • . • • 

P^i^n the sou til, tfie road, lined .with rows of mango trees, crosses 
a plain^till lately covered witli a.dense, tluiugli stunted foreft., 
lieyoiyrthe^pTain small I'oeky hillocks, striMigthcruMl witlront-works, 
i-ft screen the toi/n, that, up to lli^ vevyii*ates, nothing of *ts hand- 
some sto^o baslioned wall is seen, (in the righV a mile from 
the town, is the Rjyimaloshva,r lake, s*aid to hav5 Ifeen built by Kao 
K‘inmal, ivilh itf^ ii^'esterii bank co veil'd with picturesque domed 
eiTp(das,c///ia^r/^, raised overtheaMu'sof the forefat lief s of the leading 
Idar families. Close t^ thjj lakois a garden- house, vui fiirlherou, 
to lh(' left, are enormous granit(fbouldei*s some crowned with small 
temples, and^others 3 j^itfj«tlie remains of fortifications. TIio town is 
*av^'OU»'dcd by •a brick ^ wall in fair ]ut3soi*valion, through which the 
rolin*‘|fu . 'by ^st^e gatew^ay marked with many red hands oaeh 
recording a victim tcj^tho rite of Inside of the wall, a road,* 
•running round the town, leads to the Gihilino Dunutjof a rock-cut 
passage givinij access to.tho main route to Kajpatana. Imnu'diately 
to I hy left oii^entering the town the jail, a large building able to hold 
about 200 prisoners, ifnd to thi; right is a small garden workq^l by 
convict labour* The I’oad then widens cousidcnibly and is on cither 
siilp <jncd with rows of houf^ss and trues. Kuslher on it is lost in a 
series of narrow oiwofeed lanes. Kxcept one or two old stone wells and 
s<fmc carved ^ilndows, the town has little of iiitcmst. One of the 
chief buildings is fine Svamijuirayau temple lately raised at a 
cost of about £5000 (Rs. 50,000). Aiiothor knujilo belonging,to the 
Vallabhacliarya tjcci, still more recently coinpleied at a cost of about 
£2000 ^bs. 20,0(X)), has not yet been consecrated. At the end 
of the 4own amj iiUmediately under tlio hill is the palace, a largo 
buildteg wits no arcliitoctun*! pretonsious^. Behind the palace, on^he 
soiith-wosternflace of the range of hills, which joins the Vindhya and 
^AraVali^inoftntainH, rises Idargad, so stOcp, rocky ,cind well fortified, 
tliataccoifliug^T the Jocal saying, to take Idargad is to achieve the 
im])ossiblo.® f From the palace a steep and easily held pathway leads 
through more than one gateway and fortified work to the fortress 
plateau, a>CiiJ)lt) land raised well above the plain smTOuiided by • 
heights, *^»with the gaps in the crest filled in aiidt^trcngthcnod by 
rampart^fy I^TOifi below, tv^ buildings, on djiposito peaks, attract 
tittcgtih^nf That feij the loft, low and tiat-roofed, known as Sanmalbs 


^ The wall is of bri^k with stoucs inserted hcie aod there. 
^ R4* 233. 
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Chapter XIV*. Choki pnarrlroom, scorns to be jii unfinished Jain toniplc, ihe^ 
Blaces ofTnterest wliicli was»*stopp(jd after thcj fiat stone peilin^* liad been 

pul <i^n. Tljeotlierbuihling, on anenonnous^^ranilcpeak to the 
domed and of fine stone, latcdy smothered with whitewash, is l^iown 
as Ihq A/i(/r// Queen^i Palace^ It measures twenty-five feet long 
l)y nineteen hroart and twelve high. I'Lc story is that when Kao 
hlaniyaiijijOrNjiraiubls (1573) driven from Idarby Akbar, took refuge 
ill polio, in spite of a torible ulcer on his back, he contiiiiied to 
harass the Miisalmnns. Une day, when his bhek was being dressed; 
his Kani came into the room, 'and, soeiiig the fearful sore, liioiirnfnlly 
shook her head. NtticingVhis in a mirror, the Ji^ao asked why • 
she shook her head. Hhe said ^froin what I see 1 have nu 'hope 
l^'iit you will ri'gain your h)st tjiroiie.^ Tins so annoyed her husband 
^ that ho left the h<uise, and, afterwards, wdien he rt^lCok Idar,*he 
nd'iised to seethe KaniV^face. j. Disgusted at thfs treatiuelit, and 
unwilling to live iii her JinslKvid’s ])aiace, the Rani liad a dAvelliug 
built on the ln!j‘’ef».t peak of* the hill and there passed the rest of 
her life." Home centuries tafter, this paljfce J§ras the scone of a 
cruel assassination. Snrajmal, •Thiikor of CTiandni who hud 
saved lilar from the Rlarathas, was so pidfed up by his success that 
ho gave fiivat olleuce, cspceially P) BhVivanlsing the son and heh- 
appaveut of the old Maharaja Khivsiiig. Kent-on revenge the prince 
invited Kurajmal to a feaslj* and, under preten(;(^ of iiispeeting 
the fort, look liiin up to tho Angry Queen^g Palac a 
- killed hini.^ Tho way into the fort is by astonc'paved jiathway, the 
stone blij)pory and polished from the wear of ages." J^issing updor, 
more or less ruined gatcAvays^tlu* pathw^iy leads to a pan' of tho hill 
between, and much lower than, tho <wo peaks. PolhHving tho path, 
on tho right hand is a small garden withe house built by the 
late Maharaja after a mount Abu nailern. Within the garden are 
601110 ruins said to be remains of tho Raos^ old palace. Furth'^'r on 
is a well preserved’ i roestone and brick Jain temple, bcloiU’ing^ to 
(lie fSvafaiJibari.s(H*t and dedicated toShri Sliaiitinatbjji the sixteenth 
Tidhanhtr, 1'his temple, inensiiring 100 feet by 125 and 55 high, is 
evidently of considerable age, but there is no writing to sIkav its exact 
date. ' Near I he temjJe is a dei*p reservoir always filled with water. At 
Rome distance, and liigher up the WTstern side of the hill, ainther 
temple, belonging lo tho Diganibari sect of JaiiuH and dedicated to 
yipi fcShamhliavnatliji tliot»t)iird Tirfhavkar. Thia"'KQems of even 
gn.iter age than the other, but, like if, l)ears no date Within the 
limits of I ho fort, wilh a \\*dl and terraces in front, ir a natural^ 
cavern twinity-eight feet by eighteen and seven hi^j^ conlamiii^ an 
imago of Vajar Mata a g< ddess worshipped by llindnstof all castes. 
I’he Avholo of the hill is surrounded vijilh more or” less ruined 
fortiticati'oiis. ‘To the rear are tho renmii\p of a fortifiild gateway, 
opening on the^ {Jain Jiehiud, a way of escape for hard- 


1 * liUfhi Rdnino Moh^V, Forbos (RA? mJLi, 234) rclirprs tbi*? tho Mournful 
Queen’s rjilaec, but ruthi implies more of niigcr lliauot soriovv. TaI hi hfs Uaja&.ilidu 
Ir.i M's! .lies it ‘testy’. Major K. W. Wtbl, 

■ M.i|oi K, \V. Wcbt. KAs Miih, 4^»y. 
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^ pvcsseil doft'nilors of tlio fort^ Tho interior of tho hiy-fort, or Chapter XIV» 
rjilhor f(»rl’i filial Jiill, is very striking Irorn tho denso brushwood by Places of Ilitereat. 
wlifdli flio ruins are nioro or less }iid. IVrluJp^ Ibe finest view is 
neiir^Sliambhavnatlijj’s toinido,^ w^eiico, lookiii" towards the A^pry objcctn'o/ 
Qnooii’s, l^ilaco, the sheer scarp ot th(5 fifreat granite peak, tijwering inUr^sL 
above tho trees, sfciintls clftir against tho sky. ITio i^jiieoii's pfilaoo 
^ ig rather difficult to reach, as, b()sidevS climbing to t ho top of the 

* p('ak, ft liigh sJllooth^l!UTl)W granite ridtre, unsafe for booted feet, 
has to be crossed. Af tho footol tlio l#)rt is a part-mined cave 
temple of. Khokhnalh JMjihadov, tliirtj feet long by twenty broad 

• und’froin fouAo si 5 »hjff|^, sn|)pt)S(*(l to bo npMiiO'ds ol l ()0 y«‘iira old. 

On a*^ising*groinid,,S()iil h (»f tin* iovvn and close lo tho wall, is the 
cave temple of Dhanesliv^ar JVlalnidev^ a natural rock cjwtu tweuiy^ 
feet long by^Ai bi*oad and fi*oin fivc^ t<» S(*ven Ingh. Thr^?e-fjiiarlors* 
o^a nfihf s/^iilIi-Ar(‘st of the t(»wn,^on a lying ground, is tk' cave of 
Maukaleslivar Maliadev, twenty fec^t long by^twolve broad imd 
from live to ten high. • • 


Jotpur, three uiloslfryni Gabat in Nani ]\hirwar,*bas a fine lake, 
tlifs Khhirm Taldv, with a niasoifiy embankment ^saul to have been 
made under the orders^of t^jidhra^Jaysing (101) t - 111*!). 

*Khod Brahma or HKAruLyKiiKO, a revonno ahd police station, 
//idarz, on tlit5 right# Iftml^ of the Iljjrmii rher some thirty miles 
noi'iliof the t()>\^Tof Idar, is of cpnsideralde size, and bears a high, 
•and, Vis iiie niiiiA(d^i»uiiy ten#j)le.s sIkav, a very obi name for sanc- 
tity,^ yomo of the ^4lriDes A>irhin the limits of tho modern town 
•]iavo‘ lost iheir virtue', and iti’o ao% most* dirty and uncaved-lor. 
^riio most inti^’estiiig rwniaiiis arai ift tlio forest to the north t»f 
tlie te^vu. Arfiiong them, por]iii|)s the most noiowoifliy, is, on the 
bank of a dried-iip Jake, a Unnple in fair f rescryatton .-iiid with 
many features f)£ architectural tnh'rest. liisido is a sculjiturod 
ten^'ilR figure springing out (if a jjillar, which, hitlelicacy of contour 
and IVeedoiu from roiiVuutioiia I treatment, is (piito unlike the figures 
ijsfially seen ^n Hindu temples. The building, from which tho 
place takes its namo^ known as Jllirigu Kislii's shrine,'^ is sacred to 


Jetfcb. 


Kued BniiiMA. 


' It was through this f^atoway tjiat Maharaja Aiumlbingji AimI iu 173.3 ami was 
attacked anU fij.uh by 'rparty 1)1 Kohvar horse. Has Mjtla, *1.31. 

- AcoonlTiii^ to tho Hrahnia l’ur,Sii thisjilaeo owes its saiietiiy to a dosire of Brahma 
to fpeo h.^usolf froimimpTiiity. Vishnu, wh<jin Im c<nisultc«l as ti> the means, a<l vised 
him to M'rfomi ussacritieo at some holy spot in lUiaivAUliaiid in tho .Iiiiidnidvipa, ^nd 
cot learned Brahmans to olliciate tor him. Under Brahma’s orders, Vishvakaniia 
built ti handsome eity oii the right bank of the SAbHiniati south of mount Abu, six 
•Qii^es h kr^) roifnd. It Iwd g(»Meii ramparts and tVenty-foiir •ates and tliroiigli it 
tlowednhe rl^cr IlPi«liiy.ikah, the miMlerJi Jlaru.u. lie then created 9(M)0 Jlralunans 
to olJieiatc at Ihoftbaciitiec * And, when the saerilicc w.'is over, and tJie imj»urity 
removed , to maiifiain liis BrAhmans, lie created 18,000 Vaishyas and gave them Kshirja 
as their family gaddess. Before withdrawing from the woild, he \et the. Brahmans 
dedicate a slir>% ttf him, and place in it his four-faced image. , , 

’ Aca^-dimtiJ^fiic Brahma Puraii, the temple was built hvBhrigu, Brahma s son 
who was oiicofiin 5p)»y ^lO seors, riJih, to find out who wUs th© noblest of the Hindu 
trinity. Insulting BAhma and llutlra, they got angiy and tlircatencd to pimisli him. 
Sftekmg cin^twishim, Hhri/tu was Jtiold enough to place his foot on the go^ s chest. 
Insteatl’ffrresentiiig; tlu^kindly god asko*! the 8ccr\ pardon for the hardness of hw 
breast. Bhrigu returneil .tml praised hshnu as tho »ohlestof the gods, lo wipe 
out the sin df iii^uliiug Ihe gods, Bhrigu came to Briihma Kslietra, bathed in the 
iJiiiinyAk&h, mad^4iis liermitagcfthc seat of a Mah.ulev, and iiorforiiicd buen rigid 
au&tcritJus, that Sl^v wa.. pleased and freed him from hia sin. 
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Brahmal anil luis lutoly been pul in isepair by tbo Dl’ahmans of tlio ^ 
town. Of white sandstone and eeinent-covercd bricky fi^fy -seven feet 
lon^, thirty broad, and thirty-six hij^h, it has an ima^c of ]b*A"fnna 
which, is W()rsliip])ed. 1'ho town is close to^tlio Pol hills n^d its 
sanctity has prolinbly saved it from destruction by the wild liill 
tribes. ^IHie fair, hold yearly in Fc*briiai'y'(]l/d/fc fiiul M) and attended 
by merchants from all pai*ts of CJujarat and j\l(jy\V{ir, comes nevt 
in importance In Samlaji. Under the supervision of an l(lar‘bHicer, 
order is kept l)y iletachmc'tits of (4io (biikwar’s contingent and by' 
foot police. During the six Vocal’s ending 1870, the value of tho 
goods otTered for sal (a vayiiA from tlO,2bl;(14B. 1,0?,1I0) in 187.7 * 
to LI 1,81 t (Rs. 1,18, HO) in 1878, and the sales from ,€1)100 
(l!s. 01,900) in 1871 to L8002 fRs. 8(>,020) in 1879.3 

Kll11l})ariia», on astr(‘am ni'iir tho Ainba llliavani shunc;, Las fine 
wliite marble iemplosof Neifunath ilio twonty-socomi Jain Ti dlumhir, 
Tilley are said tc^M I he reniaips of a grou]) of 3<)0 templ('» built by 
Vimnlsha (103‘J).* Of the destruction of tko i/her buildings tho 
story is that, though he owed hei\liis ricl.os, wbisn Ainba illiavuni 
asked who had helped him to build the temples, Vinialsha thrice 
answered, ^My s})iritual giiideh v, EnrAgcdc at his ungraiefulue.ss 
llie goddess ordered him to lly for us life. Seeking slicltc'r in (lio 
ery])f of one of llie tein))les,, he came oul Vinlnirt on mount Abn. 
Rut of hisdOOtemph's all but five w,j.'re destroyed. ''The only 
to the ])n)l>able ai’oof the temples are two writing^. One of 1223 * 
(S.I279), on a inmnorial stono'elose by, stati^slhat )t!hri Dhanivarsh- 
dev the lord of Arbnda,‘'tho Uiorn to‘.ill petty riiliu'S under bho'sim,* 
built a well in tlio city of ArsUupiir. I’liOKither, in itlic temple or 
Neminatli, ilnted 1219, records addfiioiis to the [luildiNgs rnaiic by 
Rrahmadev, the son of Ohaliad, the minister of Kumarpal Holanki 
(1113. 1171).^ ■ ^ 

Limbhoi, thn'b hiiles north of Idar, bohigd (he lull fort, hag a 
teiufile of Kalnath Alahadev still in use, and moasurkv!; thirty-sovon 
feet long by lifteoii broad and thirty liigh, with a partly ruined rest- 
house ])nilt of Avhite sandstone and plastered brick. 

Magodi, in Nani Alarwar, has ihreis memorinl stones, poUtrs, 
one Avith the figure of a horseman and another with a uorn-oufc 
inscription. There is also a black stone called Gffc C/ta/uiii with 
three carved snakes. • , « t 

Ma'nsa, the cbiof town of tho Afansa state ^n the Sabar 
Kantha, has a population ol 7010 souls, and is tho^rcsiSc^(i 3 of tko 

j j 

* Such aa idol is scarcely to bo found anywhere else. (Sur. Beg. '.^Ist July 1877). 

In Lorincr times Kliedbralinia is said to have drawn millions of pilgrii ns'l^nd merchants 
from MeywAr, MAn^'Ar, Mdlwa, V.lgad, Sirohi,(JujaiAt, Cutch, and |^!UAifi.wAt. The 
KAthiiiw.Ar traders used to^nuse booths on the sou«iibank of the^Hi^aifjtlij^sh and deal 
in ox)iuin, cloth, copperware, jewelry, grocery, and horses. 1’he gathcriVHasted for 
hfbeeu da^s. Goods worth a weru sold. Tfie fairTs Laid to haK 'I^cn intS 
comparative unimjiortanco from the time of £do Kalidnmal *(about 1630), when the 
state fell a prey to rebeUiuii aiAi disorder. ' ' ^ 

- The details of sales are ; 1874, £6190 ; 1875, £6201 ; mn, £7342 ; 1877, 
£792:{;]878, £6533; and 1879, £8662, • 
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*%akor. It Iia.Si larfjo and wpallliy community of merchilnts and (Jhapter XIV. 

is cn'irsi^dorcdTilie ricliostjown in tho Main KJiutha. Places oflnterelt. 

• • 
lljpri, about a milo from Stiiulini, wan, accordinp to tradition, a Mori. 

^cat city in tbe tiino of (lio’Ksdiatriya Kajils. Tho only traco of 
former groatness i» an inui£»o of raraanath lon<j iftjfo romovca to tho 
Jain temple of Jl'intoi, eight miles* oil, and still known as Mon>no* 
fdrasmithJ » 

Petha'pur, north latitude 23'^ 1 V and'caat longitude 72° 40', on Petha'pur. 
,tho jvosli tho iSabarinati, thopiiicipal nliico in Pofcbapur and 

tlio aidpiico of tlio lias ji populn^iou* of 68 12 f^onls. It is 

noted 1'or its dyod cWlhs sent in roiwiilorahlo (|iinntilios to Siiiin, and 
for.tho iiianuf^cUiro of matchlocks, swords, .and knives. 


.PotfLna^^n tlif) Idor state in <ljo north of tho JTnhi Kiiittha, has 
white sandstone temples of IMrasnalhrfirid Nomi]1|jj[,th, measuring laO 
foot longtiy 140 broad and 26 In’gh. • • ^ 

Pra'ntvol, al^ioflt fonik miles from fSahat, has, on a raised plat- 
form, Ihroe memorial stones, amt round tho platform thirty or forty 
guives. The people say t^^jit the# stoiKvs were raided,* and aro now 
worsliij^iied, by tho wandering j^ho of Cli?iinthas, 

* / # • 

Puna'dra, «j i ho Witrjflc Iv antha, •has an old fort of tlio tiino of 
/inuhiuud llegadij (UoO - 1511). • , 

Ramans, in thfi Vatrak Kantha, ha^ a step well said to have boon 
five hwndrod years ago by tho wife of a Nawiib of Kapadvanj. 

Sa'dra,*^ tlA head quaVtf rs ho I\ffihi Kantha Agency, a villago 
in the Y‘4sna*state, stands on thoSabnrinafi, (^Jjont twenty-livo ijiiles 
north of Ahmcdaliad. When, ni.1821, the Malii Kantha Agency was 
established, a pieccof land near tho villago was ipn tod from tho Vasna 
Tliakor for a statir^n.^. In tho ground was a small fort said to have 
bc^n built by Si>I( an Ahmad I. (1411-1113), when (1426) ho built tho 
fort of Ahmodnagar. Colonel Ballant 3 nio, tho lirst J^ililical Agent, 
built apictiiresiinolmngnlow on tho side of tho fort next tlio river, 
using tlio ramparts as part Qf tho Iiouse. This, afterwards bought liy 
( ioveriJHi(‘ut, is sfilT tho rolitical A gent's residence. A broad well laid 
out miitjkotplace, with rows of trees on both sides, and well lighted at 
night,Joads fuoifi tho Aliraerlabad road to tho hut. Near tliu Agoucy 
rosidenco is small, neat hospital, built^ with money siibscribod 
by iho MahitKantha chiefs. A liouso hjr tlio apoijiecary in charge 
anjoitis fli# ho^^jjtal, and next to that is a library and reading-room 
also built by ,%ubscripfipn. In front of tho rcadiug-rooir an arch, 
originally paU of some olij TTindii tcmplo, has boon o up with 
a very liappjn^ffoct. Th^i other public buihlings arc^, a rdst-houso ’ 
close t» AtilVirary, another much larger one built Ijjr tho Caikwnr'a 
Clovomnitfife •in « ’memory %Df Bhau Sindia^ aifd a small police 



^ In old days Aruri wotld seem to Havo included the whols Sdmlilji valley. Major 
E. W. West. / T 

** Scl^a, always 'yottf SliAdrali^^s in the Mirctt-i-Alimadi mentioned as a military 
post, u iider the Moghiid Viceroys iWas also called Islamabad, Watson’s 0 u jirat, 80. 
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Sa’dkA 


Sa'mla'ji. 


post, c/toA;/. Thorn aroiilsotlio linc^for tho contintront' 

of horso. At <Jio othol' shlo r;f tho stalioTi 4s tho awiAnnt political 
a^out^H rcsiM('iio 0 . Political Ap^ont exorcises d iro(‘t jurisdiGi ion 
wiihiti tlio statioTi, but oltencos commit led ©ulsido its liinite aro 
under tlio cognizaiico of fclio -Vilsua ^ Tlinkor, Tlio population 
of tlio S.idra station is 2tl(J souls, and that of tho adjoining 
villago of Smlra, 22513. Of a rovonno, in 1878- of .^357 (lls. 3570), 
£26 (Ps. 260) woBo paid to Iho Vasna cliiof as rent. Tlicro is a 
vernacular school attendiul Iiy cighty-six boys and a girls^ school’ 
attached, with twonty-ouo pApils. TIkto is also, .with ciglitccii ^ 
pupils on llio register; a IMlukduri school ^Ir miuor chiefs and tho 
relations of chiefs. * . 

Sa'mla'ji, on tho border botwoon Main Kantha and Meywar, ♦ho' 
hoad-qiiartors of an Idar polico post, has, amidst hills, on tho benks of 
tho Mesliva, a tompio of great aadetity. Near tho^'tornplo tho river 
forms deep pool^^ i/mch rosortod to by persons bewitched or devil - 
possoss(jd.‘ To,tlio north tho waters of tho Kj^rjnanu pond, and tho 
iSurya rosc'rvoir have tho property of wn^liiug a\frajr sin, Nuinormis 
ruins show that Sarnia ji’a namo for sanctity is of very ancimib date. 
In a bcautifub\ alley sliiit in by wlM wofdetl hills through which tho 
Mesh va winds, tho present ttsiiplo (!i*dlcated to Sfunlaji, v lifiine of 
Xrishna, is lOOjenrs old. Iluilt of whilt' sandstone And brick it is 
burroundod by a wall with a gateway. It is of two sH cries, supported ^ 
on pillars, and a canopy with ai dies onca(‘h sido.«. ho lower course's 
of riclily carved stone aro of great age. Al»vo tlii'm runs a frii'zo 
with an unintelligible pattcrn^u.'xucl, alit)vo this, running right round* 
the building, afriTigo of olopllauts^ heads a>id f(jrcqua< 7 tcrs carved in 
stoiio. Above tliis is a viTy much \Vorn friezi' fiijl of fiijriiros ia liaa- 
rolief, men ()i*» h<»rsel>nck wilh bows, '» and mimials. The idephant 
is a very favourite emblem. Pt'sides tho fj'iugo frieze above 
montiouod, Ihore Kre , on tho outer wail, Ix't.wcx'u every two ahgV's, 
larger figures of semi-rampant ('lepluints stamVim!; fmt inreliil, and, 
in front of tlio entrance, stands on either sido of tlie doorway a 
gigantic cement elephant. Above thi' shriiu', a jkV ramid based tower 
rises into a spire like a high-shonldored cone with fattened sijIcs. 
The forepart of tlio roof consists of a iiniuber of.,” '.til donu's spriiiL’’- 
ing from a flat roof, or rat her of a flat tra beat e roof, with dnYncs^hero 
and there, the largest b(*ipg in the centre. Outsiikvatall tlic^'amrh'.s 
01 'the roof aro figures of animals and demons like t'lie gnr*g()}los 
seen on some English churches. G^he Jains claim Siunlaji’s tmnple, 
ami tho stylo oFHlic old ])ai*t snjiports their claim. yf«t1n'two‘ 
inscriptions, 0110 is 1o tho hdt in the upper story aiidvbcars daieOt 
A.i>. and 102 a.d. Tliis writing, cut in Htoue, js not vcir archaic and 
could not be of the date it professes to rccOrd. It nniy^l^ a transcript 
of an older inscription or the record of an oM traditioii?;^,Vjio^othor, 
on copper at tho^'ciitrq^ico of the temple,^FCcord3 repak^ ccuted in 


* The 14th of Kdrtik ,^d (November) 13 tte day for dipping posficsspd persons. 
* I saw a lot of them,’ writes Major West, ‘ underg<»ing the p <»coHr ^ All wero women. 


They sat in tho water and wore surrouudod by friends who spihi heel thei^ well, 
occasionally varying thu process by cuffing them or beating thorn |Witli twigs^ at tho 
BAirie time lavishly pouring abuse on tho demons,*. * . 
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^ f 62 A,D. theShen Thakor oi Tintoi. From these two inscriptions 

thejaame of ftie#deity seqpis to be Gad£dharji| tho holder of the club, 
a weM tnown title of Vishnu, Krishna, or Sinlaji. Among many 
temples and 8hrines«round the.m^n building, thi^ deserve Qotico. 
Of these* one is called ^Old SfijuWji', though it does not seem as old 
as the ancient part^of the Resent temple. If the Jains’ statement is 
• oorrocL this watf perhaps the origin^ temple of StfmWji, and the image 
was transferred to the other br tiding after it had been taken from 
the Jains. The other* two tenip]es are architecturally interesting. 
One of thcmi dedicated to SomnSrnyan,4s, except the adjourn, open oa 
all sides, with a flat ceilmg, sunnountea by^apy^midal roof, supported 
onpfain square stone pillars with carved capitals. Part of the shrine 
.walls seem to have been foi*med of series^ of upright stone slabs 
wifli scfilptflred figures in low relio/. Many *of these i^ill remain.* 
Tie nfost furiouM thing about the^building is that, Sit the front and 
rear and both sides, in the centre of the* facade •Jhe roof ends in a 
triangular pediment composed of boldly sculptuir^ figures. Inside 
the building near t^e Arhie, and, on the left bana as one faces it, is 
a remarkable hunfan head in high relief standing out from the base 
of the span of an arch. The features are more human-looking 
than those generally ^Seen in I^du temples, and thd arrangement 
of the tair is^uriuua. There'!? a corresponding face on the other 
side but it is Mu:icb worn op broken, while this is fresh and clear in 
, ffs’ linos. In the shrine, part of rim original altar or image seat 
still remains. A has been Roughly* heightened -by bricks loosely^ 
, piled on it, and dn th? raised supersttuctuije stands a slab with a 
representation said to bo of Somnwrayan. This slab probably 
originally foriAed part df the (jjuior wall of tho shrine. Tho third 
temple^ now*dedicat^ to Mahadev, is underground, the top of its 
pyramidal roof rising to the lelVeJ of the land round it.* It is entered 
through a ga^way by a gi’adually deepening passage. Perhaps 
the temple was qfigjinally Wiilt in a hollow wBidh has filled up. It 
lc¥)ks old though not so old as Soinndrayan’s the most ancient looking' 
building in the place. Except this and the great Samlaji temple in 
which worship is ftill carried on, tho numerous fanes aro deserted 
and falling into ruin. A ^argo yearly fair is held on Kdrtik stvd 16th 
(Octobej). Thfe,'cfnce of great importance, had, in consequence of 
the disorders of th« latter years of tho eighteenth and the early part 
of th^ presejittjenturies, fallen into disu^, and was restored by Sir 
J. Outram, Political Ag^iit, in 1638. On guaranteeing certain 
•small paym^pits to tho potty chiefs the 8g.fety of traders was ensured, 

’ and4ho*f«ir l^came a most important resort not* only for the wild 
local tribes, >mt*for merchants from all parts of Gujardt, Rajputana, 
and Cent ral tndia. Since then the fair has maintained its position as 
an of trade. Of late the total sales hP'VO fallen from 

an about £88)000 (Rs. 8,80,000) in the four gears ' oniug- 

1876 to p8>75„{Bs. 2,89,250) in 1877, and*£2^063 (^- 2,30,530) . 
«n 1878. ^ This iallis chiefly due to tho scarcity of 1878 and tto 
prohibition of the* opium "trade in 1879. But it seems probable 


‘ IV details a^ : £91,1»2 , 1874, £85,478; 1875,£87,933 ; aod 1876, £90,693. 
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Saihamha. 


Supasna. 


Ta'binga. 


Chapter XIV. ' that with ctlio regular supply of poodsMiiade possible-T^y tlu* spread 
Places oTintcrest, railways tho iuiportance of the Smuligi fair will continue to 
clocliiie. Oi'der is keptd)y atroue: dcfachineula of Ilia Highness fie 

Samlajo (;ftikwtb'’s ctmtingont of horse from .Kadra, and foot police fvoiii 
Idar, su]ioriiitundcd by an officer of the Agency. • 

SA'rHAMiiA. Sa'tliamba, in the Vatrak ICantha, lias n step well and a 
memorial stone with an insci*ip(ion bearing datc’-ltiOD a.t>. (S. ^o125).* 

r • 

Supasna. Suda'sna, the head qnartors of tho Sudasua state, in Nani 

Marw.ir, has. On tho bank o^^tho Kanisvafi, alien t d 1o the 

north- west, a cave tonrplo ^»E. Mokheshvar Al-iluidov, with »a ruijiod 
monastery of snudstono and brick. , Hero Hindus of all casttss 'offer 
thr water of tlio Sarasvfiti (Kuniarika) to tho Mahadev ami fo SLpqnil • 
treo. A yearly fair isTiold on Bhiularva and 11th (Sopteinber^. 

Ta'binga. Ta'ringa, 'rim Jaii? tcmplef^i of sin'*! A jii nathji aud Shambbavnatliji* 

th(3 resort of iuini^*rous votapes from all parts of IndiCi, stand 
on a hill in tho^ ])et ty stato of Tcrnba in GfvJvada, about twenty 
Tuilos south of Dgnta. Tho hfll bears the name ot Taringa, probablv 
ns Forbes suggests,^ from a shrine that has long been there 
dedicated to a «iocal deity Tarau Mata. The hill for tho most part 
covered with brushwood aud forest is^^on tho cast and west, crossed 
bypaths that lead to a ])lateaii wliero the temples built of 

wliite sandstone aud brick. ^Plm temples are of *uo very groajU^ 
size, tlio enclosure jneasnring 280 feet o*onnd, am* tno tomph’s 125 
feet high, but it is hard to see how the* stouov wcrti ever bi’onghfc 
through the forest to the top qf the lull. Tho rod int(*i’u>r of ’the 
temple throws out in strong ri*lief tho white marble figure of 
Ajitnathji, the second Tlrthanlcar seated in the shriim, ileeoi\diMl 
with precious f tones leu into tho marble. The features wcAr tho 
usual expression of deep repose' or quiet eoverf scorn. ^The 
main temple was bui^t by Kumar IVd of Auhilvada (1 1 13 - 11 7 1) afk^r 
lie became a convert to Jain tenets. The special tiuu's of pilgrimage 
are during the full moon in tho mouths of Kart He and Ohaitru 
(November aud April). In Hie adjoining shrines ere various imag(»s. 
Ill onoas an upright block of marble with 208 representations of the 
Tirthankar, • o 

Telvat Telnal, on the Vafrak, has, about amilo from tho village, p very 

old and lately repaired temple of Kedareslivar. 

^ADAH. Vadali, a considerable and very ancient town twelve miles 

north of Idar, is perhap.s * tho 0-clia-li or Vadari wffich»Hwcir ’ 
Thsaug visited botwon Malwa and Valabhi. Injthe oh 3 '\pntn century 
Vadali was the coAtro Ojl a very large kingdom.^ It a revenue 
and police station, thana, and is a prosperous town with (population 
of 5018 sduls^aiid many good houses. 


Vada u. 


' TUs M4Ja. 283. ^ ^ , 

- Genl. Cunniugham (Ancient Geography of India, 494) identifies Vad4ri with Idar. 
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.THE HOl^yOtftlABLE MR.*m6uNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTOir^’S MINUTE.' 


We labour nnjrr a groat disadvaulpnge in all flu'll bo ral ions rogarding 
Ibis trao* of country, as 1 boiiovo no f^jconnt of before the Govern- 
rnont, for Major lla^aiityne’s report is oljiofly confined do Mie prococsliiiga 
oj.^ tbc (jiukwfir force in *1 HI 3, il'bis d(‘fieioney caniiwt bo mail o nj) by 
information collected during a passage through the country, but T hope 
it will soon 1x3 removed# by fho imjuirioa which T lia\e Aireeh'd (^iptaiu 
Afiles fo make, and by those o^^Major Hallantyiie when he shall have 
taken charge.* In theiiic'Aiitiino, I owe much to tlie information T have 
noeiv<*d from f\iptain Hnnn*\\all, whose long employment in the Kaira 
<nstjict has pcnrl|‘red him parljcufu’ly well acqnaiu led uiti] the adjoining 
parts of the ^yfald Iva^tha, , • 

It is scarcely necessjiry to mention lljjit ihe^fiscnl and military division 
'known byllho^iianio of Mjjlii Kantlia is w»t, as that name implies, confined 
to the banks of tbe Main, but c'^eiids northward fnw that riv(»r to the 
Bnnas,e*‘>' distance df WO miles, and includes all ihopart ojf Gujarat^wdiieh 
requires the pre.senee of a milfta^’y force to procure the payment of 
Cbiil^wfir tribute, tluit is, all the north or uorth-caskuii portion of the 
pi1)\ inco, ^ * 

• The mount uln\*h bound (fujarat in that direction are stoop, craggy, 
and difiieiilt ot access. They send many brandies into tlio nearest parts 
of Giij.irat, and tffc intervals between them are nearly filled up with 
jungle. Further .south 1 he bills cease, and afterwards tlio iungics •become 
less extensivo ; jS". ..the rixers arc very numerous and tJioir banks abound 
in long* deep and iiitrieiile ravines overgrown witli thick jnngig. All 
these ^jbsf aeles« diiTiinisli as wc* go south, the jungle nearly disappears, 
and Mie riveA unite in the streams of tlio ft.ibarimiti ami the Mahi;^aiid 
nearly the w li^flo of the sonth-west of GiijivTat, a tract sixty miles deep, 
e.xtondi^ig Jbr 150 miles along the gulf^ and (^ai'gbay, the frontier oJ ^ 
Katfliawat aiu^ .tiio Ran is an opcii^and fertile plain. Tlii.s description 
explains tb mgrecs ot subjugation in which the j)rov*ince is found. The 
plain was ai» osf entirely reduced, and the government of the Marathas 
through tht’^/Miglcs of Oljuval, vx’est of Ahmcdabad and^tho banks of tbe 
Main a.s/ar 40 utli us the neighbourhood of Baroda, still furnish shelter' 
to indepenilcit viljages. WJ|oii the streams bej^n th Bo numerous, many • 
indepemfent conim uni tie.s appear among the ravinefl and jungle on their 
baijcs.' The rixcri? increase, •the jungle grows thicker and more continued 


» Dated Ht Lohar, 28th February 1821. 
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as we ad^nco, and tlie independent viKa^ become ny^e frequent an/l ^ 
in more solid masses until we rotv'h the principalities Idar 'and Luna- 
T&da, amidst the mountains and the forest of tlie north-east. ' « * 

The degree of independence in these coramunitios increases with Jthoir 
numbers, In the plain to the southy and in the open spaces that run up 
between the rivers, t'he Mar4tha government* had tive right of adminis- 
tering justice in every village, by means of its own officers, and it always 
took an account of the produce of the village hinds of whichnit was 
entitled to a certaiil share, All tj;ie other foliages letained their, 
independence on the payment a tribute. Most of those which lay on 
the rivers in the midst of subjugated country paid it );ii>gulkrly every • 
year to the nearest reifcnue officer, but whose situations ,woro 

stronger or more remote withheld i their tribute utdil compelled lio pay 
b/ the presence of an ipvaJid arn^y. The villages which submit to th\ 
administration of justice and the inspection of their produce alee called 
ryoti ; tho^e which only pay a Jributc, mehiaai, but this‘,last *tei»m *is npt 
extended to princes lijfe those of Idar and Lunavada. The tribute paid 
annually to the revenue officer isealled jamabandi ; that collected by an 
•officer at the head of an anny is called ghatfddn(9. 'Phere are many 
Mehvasis, who, though they are wjlling ts pay a small sum to .frhe 
IcamdvisddrSf will not submit to the exaction of a large one unless sup- 
ported by force • These pay hot\\ jam^handim^nd ^hlsddna, the former to 
the collector every year, the latter to thV commandant of the force that is 
occasionally sent to levy it. Both dcscri^tioia8%,howevoir are equally 
tribute and neither is a fixed shal'o of the produce. • * 

Although the whole of the abewre distiiwfcions took tlieir origin from 
*the different degrees in which the communities w,bich gre the subjects of 
them were subjected to the power of thf Maratlia government, yet the • 
distinction has often been pres^'ved when the cause has been removed. 
Many villages remain Molivasi which the Gaifiwar could^havc rendered 
ryoti^ and in many cases, the ghdsdd wi is still coVooted by the piflitary 
commander whore the Mehvasi would JiaVe been equally ready to pay it 
to the kavidvisdavy and where his payment to that oiYiceV much exceeds 
his contribution to ttib tirmy. The amonift of tho payments continued 
to fluctuate after tho denominations had become ^ fixed ; when the 
kamdvisddr, or the military chief, was strong, he increased* t he 
or the ghdsddna^ and when weak, ho was glad to tak^i a smaller sum than 
had bean paid the year before. On the whole, however, there was a 
progressive increase in the payment. • ^ , 

It is the ghdsddna alone that is included in tho Mahi Kautha coKcciions. 

The Mahi Kdntha, tboiig]^ so much of it is neglected, show^s great 
feitllity wherever it is cultivated. The fields seem well taken care bf and 
covered with fine crops. Mangoes and other planted trees'^ are unusually 
numerous and as « the surfAco is undulating, and tho*^ wopds and 
mountains soften in sight, no part of India pre^entiT ca^iclfer or inore 
agreeable prospect.' , ^ 

There are in the Mahi Eantha many Kaaibis, some Yaiias and other 
peaceable classes, but the castes that bear aims and thc\A**m whom all 
authority of the cpuntiy js vested, are the Rajputs, Kolis add Mfdrvanis 
of whom tho Kolis jaretby far the most ifameroua, eV.en ^n tl^ country 
belonging to the Rajputs. Of the 121 (jiicfs s«‘ttled with by Majov 
Ballantyne, eleven are Rajputs, seventy-nine Kolis, and*ihirty-one Mhkranis 
and other MusalmduSi but this bears no‘ proportion* tp the numl^r of each 
caste. The Rajput and !^^u8alman principalities of IdaV *and* Palaupur 
are nearly as extensive all the rest put Vogethcr; many, pfxhaps 
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'ttoflt of tbeir su6jf»cta, are Kolis* The Rajputs are of two doeeriptiouH, 
the i\nu*vdujp%rlK) accoiiij^nied the Raja of Idar in his emigration from 
JoalfpiTr, ana the Oiijaratis who Rave long l)oen« settled in the province, 
chiefly in the ccnti-^l parts. Th^ MarvadiA resemble the p^ple of 
Jodhpur^ in their dress and manners but with additional rudeness 
contracted in their^ sequestered situation. They dre said to^bo very 
bravo but stupid, slothful, unprincipfed and devoted to the use of opium 
Rnd intoxicating liquors. Those f Gujarat are said to resemble more 
. the inhabitants of that province, to he inoro civilized than the Marvddis, 
more honest, more submissive and mOre inactive and unwarlike. All 
the^Rajpufs ui^ swords and spears, matShlocks and shields. They often 
use defensive armour of float hor both for thamse^ves and their lioi*ses, and 
sometimes, but rarely, carry bows. • Their ])lan of war is to defend their 
Ullages. They seldom take to tlie .woods like Kolis, and are qidto 
iiicapabte ofl^he desultory warfare .so congenial to* the habits of the lattei! 
tfibe. • The*Kolis*or Bhils (for they^are called indiscriminately by both 
names) are by much the most numerous and ijjost important of the 
inhabitant y)f thb Mahi Kantha. Though there is Jiot perhaps a very 
marked difference in foalttre between them and the gther inhabitants, 
yeithey aro genoraiy to lx* distin^uisbeef without difficulty ; they seem 
m*ore diminutive and LAve an expression both of liveliness and cunning 
in their eyes. They we^r small turbans and few clothesgind are seldom 
Been without a quiver of arrows arfd a long bamboo bow which is instantly 
bent on any alarm, or,«og the sudden approach of a stranger. If they 
have less appeanancc of stfongth and •activity than the generality of 
j tlJtur neighbours^ the defect i.s coilfinedto their appearonce. 

The natives descnl]| them as wond|»rfully swift, active and hardy,' 
t incredibly patient of hunger, tflirst, fatigue and want of sleep, vigilant, 
enterprising, secret, fertile in expedients, and admirably calculated for 
night attacks, ^surprises (tnd aml^iscades. These qualities are probably 
exaggerated ,^but they certainly are active, hai’cly, and as remarkable for 
sagacity as for secrecy and celefitv in their predatory operations. •Their 
arms and habits ronder them unfit to stand in the field, and they must bo 
ndfiiflted to be timid where attacked ; hut they hav0 on several occasions 
shown extraordinay bbldness in assaults even on English stations. They 
afo of an independent spirit, and although they arc all professed robbers, 
they are said to be jjemarkably faithful when they are trusted, and they 
are certainly never sanguinary. They are averae to regular iiyiustry, 
exceedingly addicted to drimkenncss, and very quarrelsome when intoxi* 
cated. il'heii* dcliglit is plunder, and nothing is so welcome to them as a 
generaj disturbaucoiin the country. 

p Th# nunibws^of this tribe jan scarcely Be guessed at. The whoje of 
^ the country between Gujarat and Malwa at the mountainous tracts on 
•the Narbad» and in Khandesh and Berar,* together with the range of 
Abate Snd its. neighbourhood as far south as Poona, are filled with 
Bhils and Kr.fis* but*it is those onty to the west of» the Mahi that are 
connected with tho Mifhi Kantha. It has been calculated on tolerable 
grounds thf ‘^therc are 660(5 in the Kaira district, and ag there are fewer 
there than *lJf.'any divisi(Tn in Gujardt, the whole amount* must be very 
considSrable. ^ Th^ir numbers would certainly be forimdable if they wero 
at all united ; but though th^Kolis have a strong f(|l^w-feeling for each 
•other, they never •thtnk of •themselves as a nation, and nevq: make a 
conTmon cause to o[fpgse an oxtej^nal enemy. 

The Miisaliy4*^s of Gujardt aro generally indolent and effeminate, but 
thosii in Mehvasi .villages, •especially the Malaiks, have almost as much 
activity as the Koliji with much courage. 
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Th(» M^ikvaiiis ai*o Kolis nouiiiijilly ccJiivcrtecl to ^luWlmmadanism, Imf 
srarndy alfoi-cd in the i*(jIi<?ion, anannei* or cliaractor. /riA‘y'‘ai‘(» cliielly 
B<‘ttled towards tho south-east ofllie Afidii Kaiitha. ' ‘ * 

Thrudiiefs hy whom tho (liikwari^ribute is paid, and the ti’ansnretions 
which ba\i* taken place i*oq;jirdiTigit as far as they affeet our iulorposilion, 
and the measures to ho adopted for real izinj^ it in fiyluro, and for sccurim? 
th(' quiet of the country and of our own districts in tho neighbourhood,^ 
are as follows. * •* 

Beginning from the north, the tirsl chief to iitticc would be tho Diwaii 
of Palanpur. But as Lis county is of a different eharaetqr from tlie 
rest of the Mahi Kantipi, and ®is now separated from •?t by our » own 
political arrangemouts, it will* be convenient th pass liim over foi'^tlio 
p*»’esent. 

' The RajObOf Tdar is fhe'Sflh in descent from Ajitsiug Who rwigned at 
Jodhpur Jibont lOO years ago. His ancestor obtain(*d possesaiqn f;>f Tdar 
about eighty years ago. It \\aj at* tint time a part* of Jodhpur 
territory. !A jitsing ^»aviiig driven out aijotlier Ritliod ijrine* wlio \\as 
called the R/io aiufUill retains that tiil(‘, tlioug]^ lii'^ ti'vritory is coiifiiit'd 
to the smalM)iit l^troug district* of Pol in tho hilfs , between Tdar ^nd 
fhlepur. He still contiiines his claifns to Idar and often luiras.scs vho 
Raja wlio somci 3 ears ago had a temporary jiossession of Pol. 

t 

Tho rc'vcnue of tlie state of Tdar** amounts to about Rs. 

( £ltV)0(>) uitliout im hiding its/lo]>eu(lcneii;s ftf^Vinnofluatfar and Modasn. 
Jhit the Raja’s sliare is not moie thaq from lOO.OoO tt/ lot), 000 iMipgps. 
The rest is allot tod. to chiefs wlio^hohl of him under^tli'j, Itajpiit designa- • 

• tion of Pat.ival, 011 condition of nnlitaiy scrsn'ei' ipid a small ])ef*nniary 
payment. Besides these «iglit (‘liiofs who aie all Ihilbods like tlio Kiija,* 
and whose aiUM'stors aeeoinj}ani(;d him from .Jodhpur, there live between 
twenty and tliirty Putav th oi the Rv’s, wlih held lamfs of the prince 
for military s(*rvicc, but, .who now pay an annual tivUde inMcaff ^of it to 
the f(aja, Th*ese persons are Uajpnts^arid Kolis ; they owe no service to 
the Raja; tluy settle their separately nith the (i.iikw;j.r and 

a])peiir to look up^o• him as their siq^'rior ratlu*r than to the JVija, 
The R.ija of Idar’s tribute as fixed by Maior B.iWantyno a nounts to 
Rs, 2 l,()00 (.•C’i lUO), tliougli much more has been evaeted'iiy the ({aikuar’s 
oifieor Only one-iourth of tlie amount falls on the y?ija. The remaining 
three-Jourths are paid by bis Pafarafs from whom, since the d(*eliiic of 
the R/ija’s power, it has bcim levied ftep.imtoJy by l\ie ({.iikuar. 'Die 
Avli ole nltimatel}” falls on the ryots on whom an extra cess is in^jio^ed to 
meet it. The troops in the Raja of Tdar’s ow ii pa^ amount at ^ present 
to ^.jO horse and lOUO foot,^)!^ these are raised for a pn^^tifular oecasioii ; 
hi>. usual force is lifty liorse and 1.50 foot.*^ His should furnish 

.500 liorsps and as many looT,Jmt very few ever attend. 11^ has howevt*r 
alxmi tJOO men whi* hold lands direct of tho Raja on cyndition^ iJit* f^'rvftjo • 
which they never /ail to alTord. » • * \ 

Besides the Rjija’sand the Rao’s Patuvnfo^Uwro arc throe other chiefs 
ulioso territo^yis iueludod in the prineijiality gf Idar, in reality 

they are almost entindy independent of that government. ^ ^ 

The names of tffoso •petty chiefahips nfo Ahmodna^ar, ]\To»lasa, and 
Baur, P’lach of the former yields a reveiiuc^of aboUit tRs. y0,0K) (£:>000^ 
a 3'car, 'and their payments to the Gayswarare Rs? 10,000 (,£10007 for 
Ahmednagar, .and Rs. 7110?) («C7;J0) for Modasa. Ikdh together maintain 
aliout 100 horse and 200 foot. Baur yields only Rs. j50tft)®(cC500) a year. 
The chief of Ahmednagar is the mortal enciiy of his coiuin tho Rit’ja of 
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and tlioir onniity is at present raised io tho In'gliORt pUrL l>y a 
djsp^t(T regariftiigt ^lodlsa,,w]i it'll Uio da inm as having rovcrt«*d to 
liini fcy* the "leal li of the Iasi tliiof willioiit itsuc, wliilc the oliief of 
Aliiii^dnngar liolds it fpi* Lis son wh(jui lio ullogos to have been aJo])tcd 
by the deceased cliicf. 

To complete the lif#. of tlio^Idar clii^^fs, it may ho noccssary to mention 
^njne Koli villagot on llih Siibamiati which used to belong to Idar and 
fitill pa^ a trifling iribiAo ; bnt the} have been long eonsidered as separate 
and are probably entirely beyond ih^ Raja’s qpiitrol.* 

. . The tcrri(l,ory of Idar, thougb open itnijrds the west, is geiierally very 
siroitg, aboundTrigiu rivif^f^ bills and forests,^ TJ^e soil is fertile and from 
the, iifujnncrable fPoes it seems io have l)e(‘n oneo well eiilti\a1e<l, 

bat [ft present the greater portion is ovciTini with jungle. Tbe Raja^ 
government iii •aid to be very oppressive, tluiSe rtf his less so.* 

The to^n of Jdar eonjeetnrod to eontain upwards of houses which 
wrtnld givo <rom to 12,000 illllabilaIrt^. ^loija.sa is less than Idar. 

Ahmednag^r. sitnifted within Iho waifs of a mai^iificciit fort of tlfo 
MnhaniniadaTl kings, js oj^ly a largo village. ^ 

T^ie whole of tlie J(?hr eoimtry is now dtsturbed by tV ebiof of Titni, 
whft tliongb a Pafnvitt of the Raja lAs latterly settled so]).a]'atc'ly with the 
Gaikwar. This innovntjem lias led io fresh assertiims oiiiHlependenee, 
and has f nally brought about n W'fr lu't ween the eiiief of Titui aiul (lie 
Raja, the rcsnlt^of whi(;h subjected all the noigliboai’hooil to plunder. 
The Raja is on terms witfi all his and though a plausible 

nuiii in his behaviour is generally e(fnsidered as of awaveriiig and faithless 
’ebaraetor, quite ifiei^jable of sfradily condiuding bis* alTair.s. Jlis mis- » 
fortunes, however, su'o it)t entirely to lie*aseribed to his want of liberty. 
The chief of,Ahrnednagar was al>fajs rather a rival than a snp)H)rt io tho 
head of his famiiy, and tJiOtModasa chief Villi most of tlio Vaiantfa esta- 
blished tlifir pi'cseiii mdepcndeueo during tho long minority of the Raja. 

The R?ija of Lniiavaifa is de.seefided from a family of Safonka Ilaj|)ii(s 
who have long pi^sessed the small fei'ritory now niider his governmont. 
His jndomo is stated by Oaptaiii«MiieI)onul<l to be Rfi. *11), 473 (£lbl7) and 
ft>r liis cbiafs about 4i),(J00 more, making the whole revenue of the terri- 
tory amount to^iltbut Rs. HO, 000 (£SO0O). From this he pays a tribute 
t(» Siudhi of Rs. 12,()00 (£1200) and another to the C^'likw^''lr of Rg. 0501 
(£t)«50). It is not known when the former tribute was first levied^ nor 
indeed can tlie first lament t« tho Otiikw.ar lie ascertained wu'th precision, 
tho eaylie^t on Raroffa records being stated by Mr. Norri.s to be in 1783 
A.D. This tribute settled for ten years at Rs. C501 (£(>50) per 
annum J?y Majgr ♦hillantyne in 1813. • ^ 

The rcmaininjn; chiefs have sometimes only q;ie village and sometimes 
as many as fif+^. Their incomes vary fvom«lK 30,00^ (£3000 J a year 
to f{sjii090^(£100j, but their importance depends on the mimlier of 
fighting men thv^y*can a.^semble from villages or those oMbeir allies. Tho 
annexed table, ^ prepared by Captain Barnewall, wdll give some notion 
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' This 4aMc bI^wb that, including the Pdlanpur ijhiMm of 121 j)elty 

chieftains, with a total ^’carly revenue of£l0^570iKH I0,S.'),7*10), and a 

body of 84,225 armed follow'ers, sixty-thrcc w'cro subject to the Sriti&h .and lifty-dglit 
the Giiik>fllr Govern#nelft. Tln^e w'cre arnanged umler thro<' clas-sch : tl.<^^ir«t of 
twenty-two chiefs with f early incomes ot £300 to £2.5,000 (Rs. 3000- Rs. 2,{kj,000), 
and 1500 to 8000 armed .fttendauts ; Hu' .sccornl of thirty^iv chiefs with yearly 
incomes of C20 to^lil7,.')()u (Rb. 200 - lls. 1,7.5,0001, and 150 to 1200 attendants ; ami 
the third of sixty tin e<j with ye^arly income.^ of £30 to £500 (Us. 3(K> - Ks. 5000), 
and 2o t# 300 folloWrs. 
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Appendix A. ©f the inoDme and number of retainers of each chief. The most considei^-^' 
Mr. Elphmstoue’s *^We among them may be'dividedr into four or five clusters, ‘ yccordihg to 
Minute. their geographical position. The first is composed of the koli ViEages 

1821. of Ambtilla and Lohar (both of whic^ have several times defeated^ the 

Gaikwar armies), the KoJi village ofNirmaland the Makvam^ones of 
Mandva, Punadra, *and Koral. These all lio withip a space of fifteen 
miles and mostly on the river Yatrak, Another of nine Koli villages of 
Aglodc, Huppa, Taujpuri, Ac., lies on the Sab? rmati in the Pijapur 
sub-division, pargnniL Immediately to the sout^ of the above are the. 
Bajput villages of Varsoda,* Pd^ani,‘Mdnsa, and Pethapur. The Kolis 
of Kankrej near the Bands and iSose of Chuval and Chqjp Bhrochr^i in 
the north-west of the AWinedubad district ai^e i ery numerous, the fojiner 
amounting, it is said, to 8000 and .the other to 5000 bows, but their 
cdbntry is not strong apd fhey have ceased to be troublesome to their 
neighbours. Each of the others can produce from 1500 to S000‘ fighting 
men, and fill are in the neighbpurhood of very strong rdtreat^. ^ • 

In all the Mehvasi^ communities the Bajputs, Kolis, ai^dMusal^ans, hold 
their lands free of »"fit on condition of military .service ; the^ other classes 
pay revenue to the chief. Thc< chief’s authoritjf vajjies with his circum- 
stances and personal character, but, in general he is able to keep ^he 
people of his village in sufficient order to prevent their disturbing their 
neighbonra, anA his power in this respect is^mcriased when supported by 
the fear of the superior government. •• 

The Kolis and Makvanis are not usually in^ihfe practice of dividing 
their lands among brothers, and from* this and their frugal habits they 
^ are generally out of debt. The divisionsf, the carel''sAiess and waste of 
the Rajputs leave most of them considerably involved.# 

From the ruins of the ancient Muhsdimadan cities of Patau, Ahmed- 
nagar and Ahinedalmd, one would be led to infer that these were at one 
time the capitals of considerable princVpalities and cpnseqiu^ntlji thr.t the 
neighbouring tountry, ilome ot which is now the*'moat TOfiuctory, must 
have then bt*en quiet and .submissive 'under the Mogliai;. Things seem 
to have been in somclhi'ig like their present state. The ruins of nuiliep)us 
and expensive castles built b}’’ those monarchs to bheik the Mqhvdsis ai‘e 
still to be seen in frequented parts of the Mahi Kantla. Bui tlwse 
measures were probably not very effectual when in vigor, and in the 
decline of the Mogbal monarchy the garrisons weri withdrawn and the 
country abandoned to its turbulent inhabitaqts. 

The case was altered on the appearance of the Maratlias, whe^ without 
building forts or assuming the direct government, ofirricd on tliejr usual 
harassing inroads until thoyi extorted a tribute which they contii^ed to 
mcrease a^i opportunity offered. Their pbwer was at its highest about 
thirty years ago when Sivyam Gardi, a Hindustani commandant o** 
regular infantry, whs employed in the settlement of ^the Mahk J^'.ntka. • 
The disorders of the Gaikwar government subacqnonf to tne death of 
Fatchsing did away the effects of Sivram’s •successes, but after the 
treaty of Baroda about the year 1804, order was very effectually restored 
by Kakaji, tl]^3 cousin of Raroji A'paji, and although the ©tt&war’s troops 
have met with some reverses since then, yet there has never* been any 
general spirit of JresiSfcauce. In 1813 Major Balla’iitynli entered into 
engagegpents with all the Mahi Kantha tril^utariost aijd altho'T^jh by somtT 
iiTiaccs^iintable mistake, those terms were never either confirmed to, or 
formally annulled, tjie clficfs have sifbmitted qdi^tly to the arbitrary 
proceedings of tne Oaikwar’s officers. Dunng the enlfiiing 'period, the 
Mahi Kantha was enirubted to Bacha Jamadar,* w|jio maiuti^iied a 
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inul kejjt up* the Oaikw/ir’s Authority wi<|j ioluuUlo 
s^w^atlj iTici-t\a.st»d tlio po^nnioiy •jihyments of tlio chiefs, 
ana #10 chaBriscd any vill^fea that wont into o|tbn rebtdlion ; but ho was 
not ^uccesBfal in pn* venting depn^eVit ions, and (ho complaints fipm our 
districts of (lie outrages of the Koli® wt‘J*e loud ami f reipif nt. In 1818 
tho bull of Bacha's^Forcc \>?is call'd off mi foreign hOi vice, and flie whole 

^ was aftcTwaidstfirithchUwQ. The alterations made by (his monsure seoms 
(altluwgh 1 have f«irni(‘rly ^ ►tti'd it otherwise) to have liceu rather 
. unfavuiiriiblo to the trfiaijuillity of ^lie disiri^d. liul tin* attack on Lohar 
and the judicious steps afterwards ial^i for obtaining securities oata- 
.blisdied aMegwe of order not known ^lince the days of Sivniiu. The 
0 of all troops an4t)f everything lik^ a fcprcsei dative of govern- 
nfei/t.lia've since adnfitted of a icncifal of forinoT* disorders, but it israt|^cv 
Brfrprising tkfjt tho confusion shoultU not iiv sueb circuniatancos ha\e 
been mnvergjil than that it should, to a certain extent, have Occurred. 

• The Mahi ha force used to fan ton during Uu‘ mins wherever it-i 
presence ^'cmcd mobt required, but for*the whole of (lie remaining eight 
months of ffle year it tos constantly in motion. fWlicn the trilmto was 
not paid on demandf (or horseman entitled to levy a fixc'd sum 

every day) was despatched to tin* chief. If that was not effectual, the 
force moved to his lands ; yhen, if the prcsoncc of sm^i undisciplinod 
visitors did not by itsT own incofiveuicnce biing him into terms, they 
procoeefod to jut dowp his crop, spoil his trees, and waste his lands 
Theso nioasuresjiwere *gAer{#llv ivndered necessary by the imposition of 
somo additions to the tribute, bii4 many villages also mad<' it a point of 

• honour not to paj iwdeBS a forfe came a*gaiijst them • In eabcs of extreme^ 
obstinacy in rofrfiingttho tribute, or* in committing or encouraging 

• depredatio^js, tho Gaikwar offifer onteved oif open hostilities, when lio 
general lyinjmd favoured by a forced niaft*h to surprise tho Alehvasis in 
their^ village^, and seize their ThjSvor or their women. If he sueci'oded, 
tho Al&bvasifl submftt%d, but if Jho faile<l, he b^iftit tho WHage, anri tho 
people (ospecialjy if th^ were Iwlis) retired to the jungle and sot his 
attacks at dcffanco. 'JTio atrpngc'st KoJi villagj^s iro open on the side 
furthest from the ^iv«r, and their only object seeuiB to be to secure a 
rcitreat to thet ravines. The facilit ies afforded by these recesses, whether 
for flight or concealinont, inspii’e the Kolis with (lie greaU*st confidence, 
while the roads leading along tho exposed lidges arc by no means equally 
encouraging to tho assailan^. In such places the Kolis uilh thoir Ik>wh 
and matchlocks f^oald often keep tho GaiKwar tiuops for a long time at 
bay ;* bift if they wgre disludgea, they scattered and by long and rapid 
marched united tagain at a couccrtcd poinj lK?yond tlie readi of their 
encmUs. In1;he meantime, they sometimes attempted night att acids on 
^the camp, in ^ich the suddenness of tlieir onset often struck a panic into 

/t|^e undisciplinod troops opposed to thenf; but tbry more frequently 
avoiflbd tlft enemyT, atu^l annoyed him.indircctly by tju* depredations tlioy 
commiitqil on the villages in which he was iutorcsted. In the mean time 
the GaikwAr chief endeavoq^ed to obtain intelligence and to cut up the 
Kolis or seif® their familiifi. Ho also tried by all means fo,[)rovtnt their . 
receivi\vj«provjsions, and fined and otherwise punished ^ll wlio supported , 
them. If thiWwqre succossfuk the Kolia would sVibsist for a long time on 
^be flowe(A,Qf the mah^da tree and on other esculent |)lants. But in time 
thoJbulkof their followers A^ould fall off and retain to their \illagos, 
while the chief, with the most determined of «li is tidhereiits, remaiued in 
tho jungle; anfJ,a?itluT was neglected, or easily oluaed the pursuit of the 
Maraihas until he ('ould, bylsonio comproiniae or even by Hubmission, be 
restored to bis*vilitgo Tliory are many instances iu whifli quarrels 
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witli KoKs have terminated still less favourably to the Q4i^war The 
village of Airiballa, though* on one side, only defended a j^nirr^.w ytrip 
of jungle and a hedge of dry thorns, stood a sioge of six months a§aiiist 
a l)od}i»of 7U00 men. The village was then carri^ by assault, but h, part 
of the Ifolis rallied, and the besiegers fled with the utmost precipitation, 
leaving their guns and four of tb(jiv principal chiofa on tho field. On 
another oecasioii ibo inhabitants of Lobar, about lOOO strong, enticed a , 
Gdikwar force of 10,000 men through a long defile into the bed of tbe^ 
Vatrak, and while a snia]l pajty /uiade a shbw of I'esistance on the* 
opposite bank, an ambuscade stacted upon and opened a firo on tho rear 
in the defile. Tli'e whole army* immediately took to fliglit, and B^W[)aji^ 
who coiniiiandcd it, with diffichlty escaped by tte swiftness of his horsa " 

When the affair was with Rajputs, they almost always defended their 
village, and that of Varsoda situated among strong Va7ino& on *the 
Sabarmat^i once b(‘at off soyeral assaults of the Gaikwar< ii;po]iJ, and 
compelled tliem to rajto tho sie^e. ^ Tlfo Rajputs sometime (thd.igli rarely) 
hired foreign moreoijarios anti oiteu called in Kolis ; blit thj ,,Koli3 never 
had recourse to the^Jissisiance of any other tribo^ s 

Whatever was*. the nature of* the ajjjustmefit between the Oovemrnent 
and a Mohvasi chief, it was of no avail unleSs seouritics were ^ven Tby 
the latter. Thv* securities were a Bhatantia aeiglibouring chief. TJio 
first on forced the agreement in the last oxtremity by killing or maiming 
bimsoif or .some of his relations, the other# by pn’.vhte war# Those means 
could not be p(iririitteJ now, but shame must have gmJkt hold in both 
cases. The mlluouco of tho seerrities m^ust bo nsefuMn keeping th(»ir , 

* principal to his duly, and the cjiiof may be of iifie in operations by hw 
intelligence and his kuowl{tlgc of thocopntry. Under tho Gaik war, tho. 
scout ity was liable to fine, impVisonment and other hardship in which 
indeed tlic c.sscnce of the system appears to* consist To px*cvent the 
security being nugatory, it is necessary that sc^me penalty shotfld be 
impofod on ihe^'perw^on who undertakes it^, and it is equally necessjiry that 
Govern meut should be vigilant and trace offences to tlfo village jvhicli 
commits them ThV perpetrators may ^^ften bo fow, and may ea»ily 
escape liy tlie connivance of the chief, or a band of ttVouty or thirty men 
of dilVoront vIlKagcs may somot lines assemble in the jufigro, and Ix’conio 
formidablo banditti over whom it is difficult to establish any control 
ThesQ aVo thc.sort of offeuders agtiinst whom a settfement if onco made 
it will bo most necessary to guard. As to the chiefs, if^carebe taken that 
all give security, it will only be necessary to avoid encroaching oi> their 
rights, it being almost unknown for a chief to emter on unprovoked 
resjstanco to Government after he has once p^ven aecurily.c c 

In explaining ilio present state of tho Mahi K&ntha an.^ the events to 
which wo are uow^to apply u remedy, it is necessary to ftdvorjt to t^d 
omissions on the part of our own officers ; the first <^tho dKsrcgifrd of 
Major Ballaiiiyno h oc^agemeuts, and tho secon<L* the long interval that 
has been allowed to, elapse since tho transfer of the Gdikwar’s authority 
to the ComfiaHy, without any assumption o^ the part^ tho British 
OoveiTimcut *of the superiiitendoncc of the district. I havp called on the 
Rcsidont at Durova,* to /Explain the cause qf those onussioxs, ana I have 
now only to state tJlieir efiects. ^ ^ 

Ali^t all the chiefs I have met with havee complained of tho 
exactions of the Biicjba Jamadir, whidh sometimlrs^ amounted to double 
tho amount .settled by Major Ballantyne. The addition t/as levied under 
some other name, but it was not the less^an incr^as^to the tjHiutes. 
These chiefs, indeed, were few in number, jmt 1 havelivery reason to think 
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grievance general. Complaints were also made on all hands of the 
Gaikwr grmrnment abetting encroachipents by^ one chief on another, or 
at of i|^ failing to itstrain ench onci'oacb^enist and neglecting to 
repress the depredations of the Kolis and other Idelivdsis residing both 
withlb its immediate districts and inlhe tributary country. • 

This last evil has matly increasedf during the in1oY*rcgnnin ^hat has 
^ been allowed ta talfe* place since l^he GdikwAr withdrew from the 

* xlianagament of tne Majii Edntl>.«, during which time the cliiefs have been 
Jeft to their own mauag(|ment without any common* heaii to I’efev to. In 
consequence, their quarrels have rhn horn •verbal discussions to potty 
wars, and the .^redat ory villages, inviitd by the unsettled slate of the 
neigl^bourhood, have ctjcamenccd deprcdatioim on all ai^ouml. Tho 
disput^ls bed ween i\ic^Pal((vaf of Titui and the R.ija of fdar is the chief of 
thef quarrels above alluded to. Both pj^rties levied troops and both we?e 
guifty of'exadtious in tho country through whidi they passed.* But on an * 
a^omiBodatifin between tho parties, the Raja wiilidrcw his troops wilhout 
difficulty, while those of the Titui thief remained^ a slate of real or 
pretended •Subordination, making incurMons iwfj) tlie Dnngarpilr 
country, that of the Rajaiof Ahmed nagar, and of vanVmsjictty cliiefs, and 
threatening the nearest ever^of the Company’s disbi icts. • His mercenaries 
anTount to 700, of whom 200 or 300* arc Ai*abs 

•The Mehvasi villages ifow ifctive jn plundering are scatteVod over nearly 
the whofe of tho Mahi Kantlia, (hiujiin, Bakroii, and some oihoi^H plnudei 
the north-east Af^tho ision^ as do(*s Aiuodra in the 

Bayad pargana^ >Vhile Anfcroli in parsol and Buparel in Par.inlij are 

• both in a state of/rpJ)cl]ion agiynsl the fvompany as well as the Qaikwdr 
Anoria, a village of^theipaikwar’s in tha Bijamip pnYgana, plunders tlie* 
•Company’s territory as those of Kuberpur anotChanblea in Vadnagar do 
that of th^ldj^s of Idar and Ahmednagivr Bala Mia also of Blinjpura 
in ihe^soutli-^st is openly* plundeiing the country, and those diborders, 
which have incrcasedfrapidly witliiii these few months, woujtl soon bepome 
universal if prompt meai^ires w<^e,not taken to repress tliem With thi.s 
view I have directed Captain Milos to repair to Mod^saand endeavour to 
put*a stop to these irregularities, as far as can lie done by remonstrance. 

I l^avo leff a pja-r^y of fifty men from my escort at Modasa, to afFord some 
little protection to that part of the Company’s toriytory, and J have 
directed a detachm^it of 700 N.I. with a gun, and 200 (laikwiir liorse to 
assemble at the same place to support Captain Mites 1 do not think this 
detachment sufficient to settld tho whole country, and if I hail tho moans 
I woftldhcnd such a detachment as that now in Kathiawar to obtain 
socurititfs from tljp cfiicfs, and to hunt down any who niiglii obstinately 
persevlre in tlfeir depredations.^ But tlio pi*c?icnt dctaclimcnt, if it can bo 
formed atall,#vill be formed with great di®culty, and I hope it will 
cbeck the pressing evils. Captain Miles will be ableJLo judge whctliei* it 
will dhabJe»him to® obtain the secuinties, and if a further force is found 
necessary, it canl^ sent after the rains when the ci-ops'^irc on the ground, 
which is always the bc8t*time for settling with Mchvasis. 


The prinoifilt^ of the settlement ought to be to take 'Jbqurity' for ten*, 
years payment of the tribute settled b^ Majoj^ Balfaiityne, aud , 

for the olMorvIface, t)f Our engagements. The prVicipal articles of which 
'ihould beV^ollowj^ ;-r ^ 

1. * To abstain frofti jplundoring^ ^ ^ 

2. To give ^ip pliAiderers and others guilty of ofibncco in the territory 

tlie Go%cr ament or any other chief* 

3 chieJs employ yieir whole means to resist and destroy 
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plunderers ; to give no succour to sny person in opposition to t]nu»^ 
authirity of the British Qovernment or the Gaikw& -aiid^o uife 
every exertion to cut ofe his supplicu, and to apprehend If m. •' * 

4. J'o abstain from private ^var apd fron:^ maintaining foreign 
racrernarios , „ 

6. To refer all disputes to the art)itration*^of the British Government. 

6 To protect ilie passage of merchants and^ (if tSio chief can b& " 
persuaded to accede to it) to accept of compensation ibr the 
privilege of levying transit deities. 

7. To prevent illicit trade in opium. * •ni ' , . 

Besides these gener&l ait angcments, thers^^re many particular « ones 

ajiplicable to each chief. 



the 

should be' fixed witli^precisiop. W^ore 
practice, the Raja’s Siithority shduld be restored to such an g^tent as to 
enable him to call ofit the contingents of his Pat^vais. and nifTintain order 
witliouti the direct iuterferenccr of the British (Slbvarnmont; on tho other 
band, where the practice does not admit of his exercising such a degree 
of authority, tlie British Qovernment must make effectual arrangements 

on its own part for preventing disorders being committed by the chiefs.*' 

« 

Many of the Malii Kdntha chiefs are ervtitloditcf. pecunkiry collections, 
fjh-tUi in the Company’s and Ga’ikwar’s districts. Thc*hmount of those 
should be fixed, and means takciv to p*rovidc for tho payment in such a 
manner as to prevent tho clashing of authorities, Without injuring the 
cliiof by converting his t^*britorial right into a pecuTiiary pension from,, 
(loverniuent. A mode, consisteftt with Ihe practice of the country, would 
be to allow Ihc (jollcction to be made bv the Bkat, who is Secifffty for the 
chief assisted, if necessary, by the Collector’s ofiicoji'S* ^ • 

Some of those chiefs (especially thc^llkja of Idar) have similar claims 
on each otlier which should be settled with .equal precision, and a mpde of 
payment fixed cui that may prevent difl9.greomcjnt. Tn many c.aac8 it 
might bo practicable for tho British Government to^niq-kc the collcctipn, 
and admit tho money received in part payment of the ijfuisddua. Tho 
amount might porliaps, in most cases, be fixed on ^ average of the last 
ten or fifteen yours’ payments. 

Including those of the Raja of Idar’s dependodts, who uf^d to 
sottlc with tho Gaikwar separately from him, thcr^aro 121 chiefs in the 
Mahi Kdntha with whom I^ajor Ballantyne made settlement. (5f these 
‘uxty-thrce pay jdrrufhandi to the Company^ and are included in the* eye of 
our regulations in the districts of Kairaand Ahmedabad, rfhd iwonty-fouc 
pay yuwdfturttZfc to (k If orent of the Gaikwar. ^ f ^ > 

It would simplify our transaciions if the chiefs wfthin our districts 
were to pay their gkhJma through tho Coltetor. ^lo question also 
arises regarding the persons, whotlier it is* consistent Wriyi justice and 
sound policy to subject thorn to the direct 'interferende di our courts 
and to the ordinad'y regulations of our government, or whjjjher ft would 
be expedient to pls^ce tilfcra on some other Ibotiug, if sach can^e found, 
that should secure the quiet of our own districts w<tlinat diB.fr.ishing th^ 
independence of the tributaries. 1 shall ondoavbur to examine^ this 
question on my prog^ss through the Company’s dfet^ricts. ' , 

With respcc.t to the twenty-four that pay ^'amdhandl to the Gaikwrar, it 
is indispensalde that the amount of that tribute sh«yulcl*foo fixed,* or our 
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gaamntce of tlTo fixed rate of gkasJtUa will be nugatory. The Oaikwar 
jnay*perh!»Y!l persuaded to acquiesce* iu tbjs/)n our engagiti^ to assibi 
hifi^filcers'ln roc;overing \heir jdhndbandi, but the negotiation would not 
be without didiculty, as it is the constant practice of the Oaikwar 
government to increase tho jam/tbandi whenever an opportunity oifers. 
Should the Oaikwar refuse to accede, I see no course out to ^lako ovei* 
the whole mapagetuent of those villages to His Highness, without our 

* participation or guarantee. 

ITiore aro at present a vast nttiaber of unsettled disputes between the 
chiefs, which might be adjusted*by jjfhe Political Agent, through the 
moans of pakvhdyaU ^1 do not thinS it would ho found convenient to 
make the present state (tf*possossion })ermaAentf as was done in Kathiawar. 
The Political Ageitt might, howmfer, endeavour in nil cases, yrhere the 
right of tho claimant was at all douWful, tcvpqi'suado him to acquiesce 
in the actudl state of possession or to come to some coTuprdmise with tlj^ 
occujlan*^* .*. , 

The pirHculan relation of Lnnavadi to Sindia \fill render it necessary 
for Majo^Sallantyno to abstain, for tho pi*ebont,*#from all interference 
with that petty state, fSr Wie tribute of which he shouhl apply to Ca]>tain 
hfiicDonald, but Should be called aon for a full account of Lundvada and 
tho progress of its connection wiih the Gaikwar state. ^Thobc are all the 
’points which at presdht occur to me as requiring notice, but the full 
accounts we may hcr^fter o?^ect will doubtless suggest many more. 

Until all peiWing questions arc finally* settled, it will bo necessary for the 
Political Agent^4o move alwijt tlie country, and it piay be necessary for 
the. troops to remain^thero also ; but .when affairs are once put iiiio^ 
regular train, tlw Political Agent iiiny tak?^ up a fixed stalion, and it 

• should, I*concoive, bo towards tho soijth at an equal dibtanco from tho 

eastern Sftd Western ext^omiiisjgf’tJio district. It is desirable that tho 
fiajh of Idaf should left to tho exorcise of hi^ own authority, and on tho 
other ^and, theKolisl^rdcring cm our districts require constant vtgilance 
to rj'press ihed’ depredations. Very great attention and judgment will 
always be necessary to uiiitc^that vigilance with rRi absfimmeo from the 
^pobiit* fault of chrer-intcrfercnce, which often serves only to dobfroy tho 
Cbtabliohed sfUblority, without setting up any thii^ equally efficacious in 
its place. • ^ 

Tho utmost personal attention will also bo necessary among many 
chiefs, who ha^e all disjufles with their neighbours, to ])revi‘nt native 
agehts^from fostering a litigious spirit, and ])rodaclng irriialion by 
corj-af)iion an^ pSrtiality, For this and other reasons I think it 
impJIssible for the same ofiiccr to undertake the managenjont of tho 
Mahi Kanih* and of Kathiawar. I propose, therefore, that tho whole 
^duly o| the*laitor province should bo made over tp Captain BuTiiewall. 
whfec alJbwanqjflS may bo increased jio those of a Coll(‘ctor, wle’ch, indeed, 
they ought to ho on the principle on which they weiV first fix(»d. Major 
Ballantyno may then give up his whole attention to the M.*ibi Kaiitlia, and 
it may be jrapticableat f^mo future {leriod to unite his c^ice with that of 
the Polj^ical^Agcnt at Palanpur, unless the duties of ^tho Ijitior should bo^ 
iucreaapd b^thc managemoj^t of tlic Jodhpur tVibu{arics. 

The ^ps ought* not, J^conceivc, to remain in the country after it is 
oifce settlci but ffrompt measures should be adopted from tiiiiu to time 
to send dotacbmeiis* from DodJ>a, Kaira aifd Baxoda, to make examples 
like that *Lo|;iar7 which never fail to make a strong and lasting 
impression, and which are \ho more effectual beeaiisc the tributaries never 
know when they are safe from them. Whereas if a battalion were 
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Appendix A etationed in the count ly, any circumstaiuse that called it off to foreigiv 
Mr,*Elp])in8t(>no’s service wo Jld bo the signal /or general depredation and jjis«h|(lcr. -ft is 
Minute. not necessary oi* expedient to employ regular troops against sifiall p»ir4;lf*s 
JS21, * banditti on the roads. These wopld be put down by the irregular 

under tlie revenue officers, and by the people of the country which will 
always sutcccd, if gfeat attention be paid to# prevent any relaxation in 
their exertions. These moans will, I tWnk, ho very effedtualin establishing 
the tranquillity of the Mahi Kantha, which, from ifs contiguity tq our' 
own districts, is of inutfh greater consequence thaq that of Kathiawar or 
any other tributary state. • • • 

In the course of events, it may, 5 think, ho cxjycted thu4#thc sonthq^n 
parts of the Malii Kanlha Will fit no distant perif >9 be turned into a qviet 
an(^ submissive count ry. The long continuance of tr&nquillity will*tuni 
t|ie attention of the Kolis. tfai agriculture, and their predatqj*y haliits an^ 
their jungles will disapfiear together. If the progress of civ*Jizat*ion be 
less rapi(l in the strong counti^y on Jho frontier, it is a '^atisja^tilfn to^ 
reflect that the natnA^ of those •fastnesses and the character of their 
d(‘fendcrs are a protoiTion to the peaceful inhabitants of the ffi^fins, and 
that they have liithi'rto afforded gn effectual barrier against, the hordes of 
freebooters, who l^ave so long ravag(‘^l the dbighbouHng provinces e/ 
Hindustan. ^ 

The principality of Palanptir is included in Ae M[ihi Kanlha scttlouient,' 
and pays glaUdana to the G/iikwar, but it could lyd be compiisell in a 
general desmplio;i with the othev oommuiiTt iris* from wbifli it differs so 
much in all respects. It has owed ita independeneo more to distance 
tjian the natural stixjfigtli, the country Ix^ing in most parui open and easy 
of access. It is naturally *not fertile, and t’nnigh it has felt 'I he 
effects of the famine whudi fvas sotsevere Cutch, Katjbiawar ijnd on tin* 
iiorth-weslern frontier, it has suffeVed less than its wester/j. nt^hbours. 

It seems toloraldy well governed ainl* appears to bo pi’ospfpous. .Tlie 
town of Palanpii is reekohed to contain ajiout 20,0i(/ inhabitunts.i The 
Di wan’s revenue is somewhat h'ss thanithrce lakhs of ru|Y3es, but lliis is 
charged witli a tribute of Fis. f50,000 (JCr»00p), a subsidy of Hs. HlfflOO 
(JC81G0) to the Cdikwar, &c. His military force amounts to 300 horse 
and 500 foot in which are inoliidod 150 horse and 100 /oqt siibsidized 
from tho Gaikwar. His debts amount to Ks. 40,000 (i>4000). 

The /amily of tho Diwaii have bad possession of JTtdanpur for man^ 
generations. About tw(‘nty-seven yeai*s ago, the state fell into the bands 
of a rebellious soklieiy, who cxpolled the lawful Diwan, set up fjrst^his 
relation Shiiinshir Khan, the chief of Deesa, and *iext Firiiz Khan. 
They, afterwards murdered Firuz Khan, and recalled Sfbajnshir Khan 
fu'O! Doesa, to which pbieo he had refti-ed. Shamshir Khan • was 
cmanci[)a(ed from the controlot the soldiery, and establiahccljj^as guardian . 
to Fateh Kluin, tJie of Firuz Klian, by a British fonie acting loiy her 
part of the Caikw/u (in 1800), but having afterwnj'ds laflod to* pay bis 
tribute, ho was removed by another in 1817, and tho exercise of the 
government was pnt rusted to Fatc'h Khan under the superintendonco of 
Captain Milc.V the British Political Agent. At«lhis time tfhe*<iaikwar’s 
•subsidy was imposed. • It^erves to pay the solaiy of the PoliticjIl^Agent 
which is Rs. 6000 (JCt>00)*'a year, and the horfte and fooi\3roaRy sjtecified. 
I’his arryigement answers well at present. ^ The swbiijidii^pd^it'ops are o 
entirely m the disposal of the Political Agent, whoscA supervision of tJhe 
Diwan’s expenses is cwtainiy beneficial. • But without the control of the 
Political Agent, tho present plan would probably end •cither ih the 
rebellion of the Diwan, or in his being swaKowed un by i, the Gail^ar. 
Should hjb debit not disappear under the expected iioprovemcnt of his 
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Vomit ly, he queistioncd whether ho will not be ndievejl from part 

o# Li‘^ suijj^ididiy arrangement^ with *the Cla|kwar, which ought to be 
pixTportioued to the moans of his principality, 

^tho Diwiiii has no foreign (xJiinoctions. He corresponds With the 
Tieig III louring potty staler with \thoni he forinei'ly kept ’ip mutual 
incur&ions. Hia Idr^itory has ooctisioiially and oven very lately sufPered 
* by the dcprei&tions of the Jod'ipur armies levying tribute in his neigh- 
bourhood j but he has^ never paid anything to tlmi government. 

The iippointmcnt of a sepai'ato P<flitioa! Agent at Palanpur prevents 
its, being iiicUtU'd in Jie Mahi KAntha A*ttlemont, and renders inapplicable 
to almost all the p{;Ais that have boefi pitoposcd for the i‘ost of that 
division. • • , ^ 

'* Stops hay(^ already been taken ttf ascertaiw the Gaikwar's right 
(jhisihina's ^within tlie Peshwa’s distriots adjoining the ilahi Kantha, 
i shall nT^ke iw observations on tjiem biro eicoopt that, as the disputed 
items an^^ll imjjudod in tbo list of *tribnt;irios , Settled with by Major 
Ballantyim^it will bo noeessnry that that, officer bVoxpressly directed to 
forbear making any demand on them# until the quustions now under 
discussion shall h8.T0 been determined. * 
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'Abdisa : aub-divwion, 2, KiJ# 138 , 14 «. | 

Aboii# a Br.-ihman sub-^ivision, 47 • 

Aiesar ; place of interest, 210. ^ 

Adlioi: place bf Tnterost, 210. 

.^dmiifistsafiive Sub divisions : see Suh divi- i 

aions, * * • * * 

Age : popiftj^m according to, 42 . / 

Agricultural stock :^i 70 .» 

Agriculture; c, lei-lOO; ?.• 203 - 296 ; M ^K. 
369 - 372 . 

Ahirs : caste of,*C. 77-80 ; iP. 29 ® ^ 

Abniedxagar : hi^^tory, remnins, 430 -^ 32 . 

Ajepdl : shrine vff, 212. ^ • 

Alkaline salt : ‘il! ^ * 

Alldh Band; lo, , * * 

Altmash ; Shamsh-U^.dii ^(1211 - 1236 ), 132 . « 

* Alum : manufacture of, 19 - 20 . • ^ 

Amara : place (Jj mtoreat, 210. • 

Aml^ Bhavdni : place uf interest, 431> 

Amliyira • state and fo^rn, 419, 432. 

Animals ; 0. 28 31 , }\ 2 ^'« 2 S 8 ; M* li. 300-362. 
A^d#; town, 2, 137, 140, 147, 148, 149, 151, 157, 

fts, 159 , 165 , 210 - 2 p. • • 

Avable area : 

Area : C. l ; r. 281 ; M, K. 355 . 

Arghuns: dynasty^ (151 9- 1543), 135. 

Artisans : see Craftsmen. ^ 

Ask^n^a Cutch niinister ( 1810 ), 151 , 152 , 157 . 
Aspect ; c. 2 ; P. 281 K. 356 . 

Atit : J^Himlu^rcff^iious order, C. 83 , 212 , 225 ;® 
P. 291. • 

• Attar ; manuf^tnre of, 300 . ^ ’ 

Audjiigh >a jlrAhnian^sub'division, 44 . 

Avang : a mode o^insuranco, 122. • 

Ayra : a> Brahman sub-division, 47 . 

• B- • 

Bdbsur; lake, 358. 

Bagda : place iul^ Kst, 213 . • 

[B41arAm!jivor, 283.^ , 

Balia: chief ( 1180 ), 138 , • 

Bands : river,* 283 , 315 ^*^ • • 

Bankruptcies# ^ 1 1. ^ 

* * In this inc%ax, C. stands for Cutoh, F. for 
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Banni : grass tr^t 111 the Ran, 14, 164. 

Banda ; a lark ; its crop ravages, 109. 
fianti ; hmy grou n, 106. 

Bdra Fort : 135, igo. • 

''Bards and Aejors ; C. 74 76 < P. 290 ; M.K. 365. 
Barley : how gi-i^gvn, lOC. 

Baslut making : 128. 

BawSrij : pirates (1030), 90, 131. 

Bdvifll : a Hub division, 355. 

Begadai^fahmud (U72), 135. 

Bela : place of interest, 213. , 

Bbdbhar : state, 281, 338. 

Bbaclldu ; place of interest, 213. 

Bhadresar ; place of interest, 213j2l5. 

Bbaldsna : state. 126. 

Bbangin; sucepers c. 83 ; P. 291 ; M. K. 367 * 
Bbansalis : tillers and tradem, 56. 

.Bharvads: fcbepherds, 81. 

^Bhdts : bards, 7 1-75. 

Bbdtids : traders and husliandmen, C. 63 ; P, 289. * 
]gbavdyds : actors, C. 102 ; P. 290. • 

Bhdvndtlll place of ifftcrcst, 433. 

Bhdvsdrs ; calonilers, 73. 

Bffilfda : temple at, 433. 

Bhilrigad ; place of interc.Mt, 339. 

Bhils : robbers and foresters, C. 62 ; P, 291 
366. V* 

Bhimdev I- (1022 - 10f2) m Cutch : 131. 

Bhojak: a Br.diman sub-division, 

Bhopds : f^ce Rab.4ri.s. 

Bhuj : town of, 135, 162, 172, 215-218. 

Bhujia Fort: 64, 139, ito, 165, 218. 

Bhuvad: place of interest, 219. 

Birda^ 31-36 ; P. 288. 

Bohora ; a MusalmAn sub-division, 98. 

BolantR'a; state, 428. * ^ 

Boundaries : r. 1 ; P. 281 ; M. K. 365. 

Bracelet rilajpng ; 127. 

Brdbmtns ; C 43 48 ; P. 289 jjd. K. 363. 

Braid weaving ; 1 26. • 

Britisi Governmjnt ; connection with, C. ISI. 

177 ; P. 301-303 ; K. 382-385. 

Broilers : 121. f ® 

Buta : a land tenure, G. 178 ; P. 304 . 

Pa'lanpur, and M. K. for Mahi Ka'ntluL 
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Capital: C. 110-113 ; P. 297 ; K. 373-376. 
Capitalists: C. 110; M. K. 373.' 

Carpentry : ip-l. 

Castes: c. 43-88 ; P. 289-291,; M. K. 363-367. 
Cattle plague: 1 7o. • , , 

C311ST1S : ^ee ropiilation. 

Cliddchat : »tatc, 281, 333. 

Chdkis : oil-prcssers, 127. ^ 

I Chandrdvati : place of interest, 339/341. 
Chaudhari : a village officer, 101, '102. 

Chdrans : bards, 75-76. 

Chdvdds or Chdpotkats : a clan of Gujarit Raj- 
puts, 07 68. ® * 

Chlier : place of interest, 219, ' 

Chhokrds : hereditary servants, 374. 

Chiklodar : hill, 2S2. 

Chitrod : place of interest, 210. ^ 

Chob^ri : plate of interest, 118, 219. , ^ 

Cliolera: 174. • 

Cliristians : lOO. 

Climate : C. 17 ; P. 284 ; U. K, 358 3f>j. 

Coals : 10. 

Communications : see Roads. 

Communities; t'. 101-102; M K.368. 

Condition of Ciitch: (1818). 160-161 ; (I8il^l828). 

167 ; (1852), 169-17i. 

Confectioners; 128, 

Copper work ; 124, 

Cotton thread ; spinning of, 125 

Cotton cloth ; weaving of, \^T) ^ $ 

Cotton gins •* 300, 345, 348. 

Courts ; number and working of, C. 181 ; P.^SOp- 
308. 


Craftsmen : c\ 70-74 ; P. 290 ; M. K. 363, 379. 
Cri^S ; Offences. 

Cro^ : c. 105 ; 1*. 294 ; M. K, 370 ; failures of, 
P. 29.) ; M. K. ;J71. " 


Currency : *'*■ m ; M. K. 374. 
Customs duties : 3ii. 


S. 

Ddhha ; state, 424. 

Daihdliya ; state, 424. 

DaU'JS : a clan t»f Rajputs, 66. ^ 

iDanta: *tate, 4M 416. 

Darjis : tailors, 72. ■ r 

Darya Pir : worshipped by the LoHAnAs, 55, 99. 
Dasavfctdr ; a Khoja religious book, 92, 227.* ^ 

Day-labourers ; see Labouring classes. < 
Ddra: Prince, 137. * 

Dehtox^ and Creditors : 3?! 

Deddo : a clan of Samma Rajputs, 66. * 

Deda raids: 175. 


'Dedhrota : state, 427. r 
Dedol: sWc,426. # 

Deesa ; cantonment, town, 341 . ^ 

Deloli : state, 428. ' ' ^ ^ 

Density of population : CM ; ?. 289; M.K.*3r3. 
Depdlds': caste of, 56. ' 

Depressed classed : 0. 83 ; P. 291 ; M. K. 367. 
Desan : place of interest,. 483. 

Desdvdl : caste of, 341. 

Devchand \ minister ( I'jf 8), 147. 

'Devjl ; rhnja’s son (1772), 14.5. 

Devftarn ; minister (1730), 139, kJO, 244. 
Dhdldpur ; ruined (rgy, 282. 

Dhdrdsak*: lake, 282. ' # 

Dharmshdlds : see Rest-houses. 

Dharnidhar : fair at, 300, 342. ' * 

Djlinodh^r : place of interest, '85, 8^ SV20. * 
J^hrils: village officers, 101, 102. ^ 

Dmdra ; place of interest, 220. 

Dipdar : state, 3;i5. • / 

Diseases » c. cholera, fever, 207-208 ; cattle, 5?0p ; 

P. 315 ; M. K. 396-397. 

Dispensaries: 208 f P. 315 ; M. K. 396. 
Domestic animals : t‘.^28 ; P. 280 ; M. K. 361. 
Dosalven : mifn^iter ^71A)), 149^ ^.)0, 244. 
Drainage » 357. 

Dumb; 41. # , 

Dwellings ; 0. 101 ; P.i^92 ;aM. K. 367, 

Dyeing; 120V 
Dydk : 21. 

51 . 

Earthquakes: 16 17, 463. 

Education : sec Instniction. 

Eirinon ; gulf of, 1.30. t ^ 

Elphinstone ; The lion. Mountsty art’s Minute* on 
Cutch, App. B. 255-264 ; M. K. App. A. 443-455. 
Embroidery ; 1 25-126, 

Exports : see Tn^lo. 

F- ' 

Fairs ; Kara KAsim, 210 ;«Chher, 219 ; K^ra, 227 ; 

* Majal, 236; Nardyaiisar, 2!8 Tanvdnjp., 261; 

, P. 300 ; M. k 378. 

Fallow lauds : 369. « 

Famine : see Scarcity. , t * * 

Fateh lUuhammad : (l'786- lSi3), 149, 155. 
Fatehgad : plnco of iifterest, 153, 220. 

Females : propot^ijn of, in po^n{j.tion, C. 41 ; 
r. 289 ; M. K. 303. 

Fibres : g/owth of, C. l06;,P.2tf45 m.K. 371. 

Field-tools : c. 104 ; P. 293 i M. K, 3f.9, 

Fish : u. 37 ; P4288 ; JR. 362. * 

Fishers 81; M.K., 366. 

Floods ;P. 296 ; M.K.TV2. . 

Forests: P. 286 j M. K. 300. 
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•pdbat: state, 42?. 

GaddiiAs :*l)1!lt’kainiths, loa. 

Br'i^iman 5ul>-*livibion, 47 * 

Gc^i : ])lni’p «if intore«it, 221. 

Genealogical trees: C. .\pprnaix 2\. 2 ,fl ; P. 324, 

. M. K 400. -» ' 

^ ^Geolojy : C. 3 8^ P. J?3! ; JI. K. 358. • 
GllAn^hAs : baaket-mak^^'a, 74. 

. GhoiAsar: state, 418. j 
GholAy : place of interest, 222. * » 

. Gilding: 121. 

GiraAlIH^ BrJhnian sub-dyifiBioii, 46. * 

Gollif; a Gujai'At Rajpbl clan, 69. • 

Gold and Silver work : 122 123. • 

Gordhan: nimister (1750), 141-142. 

GotaAa V^^irat, Son. ^ 

Grain; i^r^h .)f, g. 105-107 ; P. 294 ; f[l.K*37a' 
Gllgli : a liWiman sub division, 47. ^ 

GajarAt Rajpnts : 0iV9.^ 

(Ujars : llajput ela?is, 67. * , 

GundiyAli : p4ce bf interest, 2y. 

Gimtllli: place of interest* 1.32, 13.3, 222 

Gypsum: 21. ^ ^ ^ 


Halja : hill, 79, i;J5, f65, 166. * 

HadAd ; lake, 358. • • • 

•Hadol : 425. • ^ 

HajAms : 9^^' lands, « 

HAft. : a branch of Hapima Rajputs, oS! 

HAlAni JAdejAs : 137, Tss. • 

Hal^aryas : plate of interest, 434. * 

Hnmirji: JAm, 135. • 

HansrAj*: commaudSnt of MAndvi (1801), 151, 152, 
153. • • • 

HApa : state, 427. 

Harbours: 117- 

HAthmati ; rivenp 357. • 

Hertlsiften : c. 77-81 ; P. 200 ; M. K. 366. 

HGlSfO. 8-9 ; P^2S2« M. K. 356. 

Histiry: C. •Legends, Early notices (32.5 b,c?- 
6‘40 A.D.) i^9 ; KAthis, Arabs*(71 1*1020), 131; 
Samn^ anrWegada conquest (1320-1472), li32, 

' 1* :*tISj Ctttch. E<io» (1348-1878), lai-lT?! 

P. 301-303 ; iS. K. %arly HinAu, MiisalinSn, 
Mardtha and British Periods ; Disturbances, 381- 
385. . 

Holdings ; si^e nf, P. 294 ; M. K. 370. 
Hospifals:fi^ 2084 M.K.3iW. 

^ Housos! number of, C. 101 ; P. 292 ; M. K. 367. 
Hundis : tails of cx9|jango, llOt 
Husain MiyAn ; Fatok Muhammad’s son (1813), , 
155.-156, 15J#158. ^ 
gn.xjiiTi ShAb If sifid ruler (^22 - 1544), ^135. 


"Husbandmen ; C. 69-70, 107, P. 289, 295; 

M. K. 364, 371. 

'IbrAhim MiyAn : Fateh Muhammad’s son (1813) 
165, 1.56, 157, • ' 

Idar state : aspect,* rivers, hills, population, tr.ado, 
3,9.3 309; histoiy, legemK t^i-lilot rulers {.'^uO- 
.970), l*hriliAr rulers (100(' 12^0), 100 ; R.ithods ' 
(1250), MusalniAn Bupremacy (1.300), licge of Mar • 
(4.398), Ahmednagar fort built (1 127), 401-403 ; 
Idar taken*) again taken by Musalrndns (1514); • 
recovered fro^ them (1510), tributary to Akbsr, 
403-41)4 ; taken by Murdd (1656), regained (1658), 
retaken by Miisalmdns, regained and rclalen 
, (1679), regained (17 18)* .Jodhpur chiefs (1731), 
R'^hvar Raj\)nts (1742), 40S-406 ; Maratha ascen. • 
daiicy ( 1 766), •id.'ir family divided (1700), enforces 
Mbutc from neighbouring chiefs (1800-1801), 
dijjirAte .%l)out lUy!ui(l'‘23-18.33), British supervi- 
sion (13.3.3), Ahniednagar lapses to Idar (1848), 
gcnetlogieal tree, 406.409 ; land tenures, justice, 
410-411; revenue, .392, 411 ; insti action,* liecalth, 

412 ; tofn, history, objects of interest, 4;)1.437. * 
Ijpura : state, 429. 

• Ilol : state, 421. 

Impcf ts : sec Trade. 

Incense: 21. 

Infanticide: c. 64, 134, 184-187; P. 309 ; M. K. 

^ 391. 

Instruction: statistics of, C. 205-206 ; P. 313-314 • 

M. K. 394-395. •' 

• Insurance : 122 . • 

Interest': 0. ill ; P. 297 ; M. K. 374. 

Jn^prest : places of, 0. 210 253 ; P. 339-361 • 

M. K. 430-442, 

Investments ; fonns of, C. no ,• P, 297 ; M. K 
373. ^ 

Iron: 19. 

Ironware : 124. 

Irrigation: 369. 

Islands : 13-14. 

.J 

JAdeJAs : a Rajput clan, 57-65, 134. 

JAdeja Court : 188-203. 

JA^iAs : caste of, 82. * 

JahAagir: 136. t 

Jails : C. 188 ; P. 308 ; M. K. 391, 41 f. 

Jal^llAtt ^place.of interest, ^23-224. 

JAra; placetof interest, 144, '224. 
hill, 281, 282, 

Jat;a Muaalmdn sub-division, 97. 

Jaysbikhri : King of Fanclidsar, 345. 

JerbAj : bone 'disease, 209. ^ 

J etbAtb : a cattle disease, 396.* ' 

Jesar and Turi : story of, 212-213. 
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Jetpur ; place of interest, 437. • 

Jhiilora : caste of, 43, 51, 

Jhllloris: ruleis, 3 is. 

Jh&nda : meaning of, 45, note 4.1 • 

Jivan Seth : minister (17(J4), .1 13, 144. • 

JivAt Xhdna*: insect room, 397. 

Juran: place of intorojt, 224.* 

Justice: C’ .Jurisiliction, cimi ts.V'ivil suits, re^stra- 
tion, police, crime. 1S1-1S3 ; P. courts, civil suilj, 
police, jails, infan rienle, 305-309. 

• * K. 

EadiwAls : a Musalmdn sect, 02. ( 

Kadoli : state, 420. t 

Kakar : niine«l town, temple at, 342. 

Kalian Katak : a city of Kanauj, 345, note 2. , 

Kamdngars: shield painters, 127. 

Kanbis : c. 09 7‘» ; P. 289, 290, 2^2 ; M. K. Aijjna 
and D.iiii^i, 354. . * 

Kaildoi : a \\nua .sub-ilivision, .'i2. 

Kaudolia : •'I HiMliman sub-division, 4S * 

Kankrcj : stale, 2s l, 331. * 

Kanoitar : place of interest, 342. ^ 

KAuphata ; a Hindu religious order, 85-88. 
K.lllsArAs : eoppersmitlLS, 71. 

Kiintlii ships: (*150 a.d.) 130, 

Kefnthkot : 221, 225. # 

KApili : » Hindu n'li^ous order, 84-85. 

Karat: a Vania sub-division, 51. 

KaniiAbAvi : lake, 358. / 

KAl'lliatians : Musalmtn heretics, 58 (note), 132 
,(ui)te), 131. 

KAsalpura : Htate, 428. t • ^ • 

Kasera : temple at, 342. 

Katariya: place «f interest, 225-22(5. • f 

KAthis : tribe of, 131, 133. 

KathodiAs: village servants, 101, 102. 

Katoi'an : i^Late, 421. 

Katri : an insect, 29.5, ^ 

KaViliAohcr : a great iiiaiigi’ove tree, 224. 

KAyasthe : fTTstc f>f , 48. 

Kor : a Md'salinAn’sub-Ji vision, JOO. 

Kcra : place ot interest, 2j6. 

KerAkot Port: 133. 

KhadAl : state, 419. 

Khidir : island, i3, 227 * 

Khari: river, 357. < « 

HharvA?: sailors, 81, 

Khltri : a Musalmdn sub-division, 94. ^ ^ 

EiuvAl : hereditary servants : C. 7ft 77 ; 290 ; 

M Ki3C5. • f • 

KllAvda : place of interest, 227-228. , * 

Kbodbrahma : place of pilgrimrge ; temple at* 437. 
KherAii Surms^ : a Bhil teachoh 366. 

KharA^Ada : state, 426. 

Hhmi : Ala-ud-din (1295 • 1315), 133. 


•EhojAs : a Musalmdn sect, 91-92. 

Khokraf: place of interest, 228. ^ 

KhombhAtrfs : Musalmdn dyers, 126.^ • 

KhosAs: marauders, C. 150, 159, 164* 165 ; 

P. ;502, .30^ 311, 9 ^ 

Kolis : cvuste of, C. 70 ; P..2S9, 290, 292 ; M.K* 364. 
Koli ThAkardAs : see Thdkardds. 

Kora : ^laco of interest, 228. 

Kori: a coin, 111. * t 

Kori: eastern mouth of the Indus, 9, 10, 14ft' 

Kot^i : pjace of intcresK, 228-229. 

' Kotofhvar : place of interest, 229-231. 

KotSlAra : place of in^>re.^t, 231, tt32. • 

' Ifshatris : caste of, V5-49.^ 

KumArita : see Saras vati. 

Kumbarna : temple at, 438. 

KumbhArs : potters, 73, 94. , 

\ * L. • ' ’ ' 

fi?boiiring Classes : 82 ; P. 290 ; 366 

Ladhubha : RAo’s soiif 15(^161. 

LAkadiya : place (4’ interest, £32. , 

Lakes: 11 ; M- K. 3.57. . 

LAkha : a Sind eftief, U52. * 

Ldkha Jdleja: (1350-1305), 134. 
L4.khaPhulAK:;,(i3jo*J34o;. ia3. 

Lalfhpat ; town and fort of, 2ff42, 148, 150, 151. 
1-2, . 

LalljimiddiS : niinistur (181^), 157, 101. . 

Land tenure? : t'. 178-180; ?. 304-.305 ; M. K. .386. 
Leather: Workers in, C, 82 ; P. 291; ‘M. K. 3C7. * 
Libraries-: V- 206 ; 4^. .314 ; M, 395. 
Light-houses : 1 17, 243. ^ ^ 

Likhi : .stat4% 427. , 

Liinbhoi : place of interc.st, 438.* 

Limestone : 28^. , • 

Local Funds : 393, * • 

Loensts : c. 173, 175 ; P. 2!*6 ; M.*1C. 371. 

Loll An As : ca.'^tc (d, (J. 54-6i^* P. 289. 

Loti : place of interest, 342. 

LuhArS : blacksmiths, 72. * 

M* ' * 

^MacMurdo’s Mission : 154, H57, 15911^160. 

Madh : place 5f interest, Kdpdi*" temples, 84, 

* ,233 234. I 

Magodi : state, 422 ; place onnterc3t,^43iP. « ■ 

Magonbi : state, 428. c •• 

MAjam: river, 3.57. • 

MAk : or the dewy land, 75, note 2, 106. 

MakvAna: a Rdjpuf clan, 419. • 

Malcolm : Sir J. 166, Minute on GutchJ Appendix 
C. 205-277. * ' ' * , 

Halos : proporti<yi of, in f opnlation, C'.rtl ; P. 289 f 
M. K. 303. ' * 

Mills CgMSeners, 70. ^ 

Milpiir : »***«. 417. 






